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What Should Be the Relation of 
Religion and Public Education?" 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


PRESIDENT, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY 


O“ topic marks the meeting point 


of two of the most powerful and 
persistent concerns of the human spirit: 
the enterprise of education, dedicated to 
the quest for Truth, in the confident as- 
surance that it is Truth which sets men 
frec; and the heritage of religion, declar- 
Ing its knowledge, not of all Truth, but 
of the ground and principle of Truth. 
However these two concerns—educa- 
tion and religion—may differ, however 
far apart their paths may at times appear 
to diverge, they confess a common al- 
legiance to a single sovereign, Truth. It 
IS obvious that if each rightly appre- 
hends that sovereign and its command 
Upon them, they should find themselves 
yokemates, fellow warriors in a common 
battle against ignorance and error. That 
IS the ideal, the normative, relation of 
religion and education—yokemates, fel- 


* Forum One, July 8, 1954- 


low warriors in the advance and defense 
of Truth. The relations between religion 
and education, therefore, must always be 
primarily a matter of Truth—the liege- 
lord to whom both profess an absolute 
allegiance. By the same token, if there be 
strain or misunderstanding between edu- 
cation and religion, it must be basically 
because of divergent conceptions of 
Truth, whether that divergence be overt 
or hidden. 

To suggest that the relation of re- 
ligion and education has not always been 
an altogether happy one, that the asso- 


This number of THe Recorp presents the 
papers on critical issues in education delivered 
at a series of four evening forums held at 
Teachers College during the 1954 Summer Ses- 
sion. At each forum, two participants repre- 
senting differing points of view discussed their 
positions with regard to the question under 
consideration. A question and answer period 
(not reported here) concluded each forum, 
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ciation of these two great interests in 
their joint concern for the preparation 
of youth for life has not always been, 
especially in these latter years, an easy 
and cordial partnership, is to state the 
obvious. That is the position today. In- 
deed, I think we may say that the two 
most obvious—and most important— 
features of the present situation with re- 
spect to our topic are just these: (1) in- 
creased concern for the role of religion 
in education, and (2) confusion and un- 
certainty as to the rightful relation of re- 
ligion and education. These two features 
furnish the “existential” setting for our 
discussion. It is in the hope of casting 
some light upon that bafflement that, as 
I understand it, this discussion is taking 
place, 

Parenthetically, may I say that what 
disturbs some religionists most deeply in 
the current discussion of the relation of 
religion and public education in this 
country is precisely the apparent unwill- 
ingness of some educators to examine the 
issues in the context of Truth; indeed, 
their seeming indifference, if not un- 
awareness, that this is the only context in 
which education itself should properly 
discuss these issues. Religion has multiple 
masters—Goodness, Beauty, Holiness, as 
well as Truth; but education is in the 
simpler and happier situation of acknowl- 
edging only one regnant lord—Truth. 
Indeed, in education’s perspective, our 
topic should really be phrased: “What, 
if any, is the relation of religion to 
Truth?” 


II 


Now all this may seem an annoyingly 
abstract introduction. Am I mistaken in 
sensing some impatience to be done with 
such theoretical considerations and get 
on to the concrete issues of our topic in 
the current American scene? Of course 


there are two major alternative perspec- 
tives in which any such matter may be 
discussed—in terms of fundamental prin- 
ciple or in terms of concrete situations. 
Personally, I would prefer at least some 
attempt to wrestle with the first before 
tackling the second. But let us accept for 
the moment the incurably pragmatic 
thought’ patterns of the American men- 
tality, especially the American public 
educator. Nevertheless, we shall be guilty 
of viewing these issues in an inexcusably 
shallow perspective unless we bear con- 
stantly in mind the issue of Truth which 
underlies them; and to that issue I shall 
return later and at the end. 


III 


Our first question is, Why should edu- 
cation be concerned with religion at all? 
At least four independent though not un- 
related considerations merit mention. 

1. The first is the recognition that re- 
ligion has been and is one of the most 
widely prevalent, persistent, and power- 
ful forces in the life of humanity—in all 
ages, among all peoples, at all stages of 
cultural development. We speak of three 
foundation stones in the structure of so- 
ciety as familiarly, as inevitably, as we 
assume the three R’s at the base of educa- 
tion. They are home, school, and church. 
This triad is not a distinctively American 
phenomenon. Of the three social insti- 
tutions, two are primordial and virtually 
universal—home and church. (As a mat- 
ter of fact, the third—the school—has 
been a very late addition, in vast areas of 
the world an importation from the West 
through Christian Missions.) To be un- 
aware of religion’s force in life and to 
lack some understanding of its varia- 
tions, history, development, and signifi- 
cance is to be without one of the essen 
tial data for intelligent human living: 
yet that is an illiteracy which the great 
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bulk of the oncoming generation in our 
land must confess. 

2. More specifically, in the society of 
which we are immediate heirs—both 
Western civilization in general and Amer- 
ican culture in particular—the Judeo- 
Christian religion has been probably the 
most pervasive and influential single for- 
mative influence upon its literature, its 
art, its philosophy, its history. 

Some years ago a group of young in- 
structors in the various academic depart- 
ments of one of our Eastern men’s col- 
leges fell into the habit of meeting over a 
Cup of coffee when the day’s work was 
ended and discussing their professional 
problems, Their subjects included the 
Classics, art, literature, history, and phi- 
losophy. Quite to thcir surprise they dis- 
covered that it was impossible adequately 
to teach any one of those subjects unless 
the students had a prior familiarity with 
the Jewish-Christian tradition. For it is 
that heritage which furnishes the ground- 
Work for almost every element in West- 
ern civilization and Western culture. The 
upshot of that discovery was a very im- 
Pressive report drafted by a special com- 
Mittee of the faculty, pointing out that 
In that university at that time there was 
No department of religion or even a single 
Course in religion, and yet, in the view of 
those who were responsible for teaching 
Subjects other than religion, at least an 
elementary knowledge of the Jewish- 

hristian ‘tradition was necessary before 
they could begin their work. The final 
Outcome was the initiation of a depart- 
Ment of religion which has since become 
One of the strongest in any Eastern uni- 
versity. 

In Anglo-Saxon lands, one specific ele- 
ment within the large and complex matr ix 
of the Judeo-Christian heritage has held 
a uniquely influential role. The Bible, by 
universal acknowledgment, is the great- 


est literary monument our language 
knows. We should hold any educational 
program inexcusably deficient which did 
not provide youth with some acquaint- 
ance with Shakespeare, not to speak of 
other masters in our literary heritage. By 
the same token, it is well-nigh unthink- 
able that any boy or girl should have 
passed through the process of education 
for life without opportunity to gain first- 
hand acquaintance with the noblest col- 
lection of literature in the English tongue. 
Yet, this too is a lacuna in the schooling 
of most of us. If I speak strongly, it is as 
one who has found himself hopelessly 
handicapped in his education by that spe- 
cific ignorance, and has had to struggle 
futilely all through maturity to overcome 
the deficiency. Moreover, one cannot 
possibly read intelligently the literature 
of the English-speaking people, even 
Shakespeare himself, without knowledge 
of the Bible. 

If it is impossible to achieve even an 
elementary understanding of the major 
elements in our Western culture without 
familiarity with the Judeo-Christian faith 
and its literature, which have so largely 
furnished the matrix within which it has 
developed and its underlying continuum, 
how much more is this the situation with 
respect to our national background and 
culture. Is it not fair to suggest that an 
intelligent stranger from another planet, 
or another continent, seeking to compre- 
hend the history, institutions, and tradi- 
tion—the ways of thought and life—of 
the American people would quickly rec- 
ognize that his quest would be doomed 
to superficiality and futility until he had 
made acquaintance with the influence of 
religion upon them? Yet, this is a pre- 
requisite for se/f-understanding largely 
denied to Americans themselves so far as 
their formal schooling is concerned. 

3. Religion has to do with the most 
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elemental, the most universal, and, in the 
end, the most important issues of human 
existence—its origin, its nature, its mean- 
ing and purpose, its destiny, especially 
with the determinative and inescapable 
events which mark and mould each per- 
son’s life—birth, love, parenthood, death. 

Dean Sperry has reminded us: 

The world seeks the church uncritically, 
habitually at those times when life most 
matters. Young people who profess to have 
outgrown religion still enter the church to 
be made man and wife. Parents who have 
drifted away from the church still bring 
their children back for baptism. The last 
low whispers of the world’s dead are uni- 
formly burdened with God’s name but the 
church is always requisitioned to speak thar 
name over those dead. In obedience to some 
deep unreasoned prompting, men seck 
churches when life is most real.? 

That is to say, religion is not only con- 
cerned with the great questions of life; it 
has to do with the fundamental, inexora- 
ble, inescapable events which mark and 
mould every human pilgrimage—birth, 
love, parenthood, death. 

Let it not be said that these are ques- 
tions and issues which press only on the 
adult mind and therefore are most appro- 
priately considered in connection with 
higher education, but have no relevance 
for school-age youth. There may have 
been a time when that was the situation, 
but not today. No one acquainted with 
the present generation of school young- 
sters can doubt that those who are asking 
any questions at all, that is to say who 
are mentally alert, are now discussing 
precisely these matters. Education which 
declines to face their queries is as be- 
nighted as the obsolete prudery which 
evaded the no less universal (and closely 
related) question, Where do babies come 
from?; and no less without excuse in its 
evasion. 


1 Willard L, 


Sperry, Reality in Worshi New 
Pok The Hi perry ality in Worship (New 


acmillan Company, 1947), p- 30. 


4. Lastly, there is the more theoretical 
but even more basic issue of the nature 
and ground of truth—the clemental rec- 
ognition that, if there be any Power or 
Powers beyond nature and man, with 
which religion is concerned, the existence 
and nature of that Power must have vital 
bearing upon the very reality, Truth, 
which education aims to know, to medi- 
ate, and to serve. This is not to prejudge 
the existence of such a Power; it is simply 
to recognize that the question of it cx- 
istence is fundamental in the enterprise 
of truth-secking. 


IV 


In summary, education should take 
cognizance of religion simply because t 
fail to do so is to condemn its products 
to illiteracy. 

Yes, but at once we confront three 
complicating factors which bedevil both 
discussion and practice in this matter 
every point. Let us designate them: t 
duality of religion, the diversity of ane 
ligions, and the American “tradition 
with respect to the relation of govern 
ment and religion. oe 

The first point to be noted is mar 
ligion appears in discussions of educatio! f 
as indeed it docs in the life of the society 
which education seeks to serve, in not 
one but two senses, ; 

Religion appears, in the first place, 4 i 
gencral and almost universally presen 
fact in human culture. I am not nerh 
acquiescing in the present widely prev@ 
lent and, as I think, misguided ane 
muddying practice of identifying a o 
with any scheme of values (see va 
American College Dictionary: ico a 
1. the quest for the values of the ae 
life”), so that one may say, “Music 15 ye 
religion” or “Golf is his religion” © 
“Crime is his religion” or “Patriotism p 
his religion.” Throughout this discussion» 


-p 
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I am holding to the ancient and, as I be- 
lieve, only sound meaning of religion as 
recognition of a superhuman Power or 
Powers,” As we have said, that recogni- 
tion, however varied its manifestations, 
has been well-nigh universal among man- 
kind and is so today, even in the United 
States. One of the basic premises of re- 
ligion in that sense is that the-Ultimate 
Reality, God, is also the principle and 
ground of Truth. And a corollary is that 
religion, since it has to do with the 
ground of Truth, should have a determi- 
native role in the educational process as 
a whole. This corollary is simply the 
Counterpart in the realm of learning of 
the broader contention that religion, 
since it has to do with Ultimate Reality, 
should permeate and direct the whole of 
life. 

Bur religion appears in society, also, 
as a quite specific interest within the 
totality of human interests, distinguish- 
able from and parallel to the others—art, 
Music, science, politics, golf, and so forth. 
Witness the locus and role of churches 
Within communities. In this second sense, 
religion has its own history and subject 
Matter and literature and cultus, and 
Practice; as a specific phase of culture, its 
place within the educational enterprise is 
alongside the other major academic sub- 
jects. 

This duality may be defined as the dis- 
tinction between religion and the several 
religions. The question may well be put, 
In Which of these two senses, if in cither, 
should education take cognizance of re- 
ligion and make provision for it? 

But the situation is still more compli- 
cated by the second factor, the plurality 
of religions in contemporary American 
Culture, “Religion in education?” some- 
one may protest, “Which religion?” 
With the population divided in allegiance 
between three major faiths—Judaism, 


Roman Catholicism, and Protestantism— 
and no-faith, and Protestantism further 
divided into a multitude of sects, how 
can education, which is the servant of the 
community as a whole, make provision 
for religion? 

These two complicating factors arise 
from the current scene. There is a third 
which descends upon us out of the past. 
It springs from the fact that public edu- 
cation in this land operates under a sys- 
tem of law which has its basis in the 
Federal Constitution, and the First 
Amendment to the Constitution specifies, 
gress shall make no laws respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” 

Our topic is oriented toward the fu- 
ture—not what has been or what is but 
what should be the relation of religion 
and public education. But we shall chart 
a true course ahead in inexcusably and 
dangerously superficial fashion unless we 
recall how we have arrived at our present 
position. Ideally, that would require us 
to review at least in broad outline the 
history of religion in public education in 
this country. Though time forbids us to 
trace the pathway by which we have ar- 
rived at our present position, at least we 
should remind ourselves of the starting 

oint from which we have come. This is 
all the more important in view of the fre- 
quent appeals to the “intent of the Found- 
ing Fathers” and of the determinative 
role of their embodiment of their intent 
in the Federal Constitution. 

What was the predominant attitude of 
the Founding Fathers toward religion and 
its role in national life? What was their 
conviction regarding the place, if any, of 
religion in education? Happily, we are 
not left in the dark as to the correct an- 
swers to those questions, although they 
may strike with rather startling and 
blinding illumination some who are per- 
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haps less familiar with national origins 
and Constitutional history than we would 
all wish to be. 

The Founding Father most frequently 
invoked in support of the exclusion of 
religion from public education is Thomas 
Jefferson; and the favored text is an al- 
most chance phrase in a letter from Jef- 
ferson to a group of Connecticut Baptists 
in 1802, in which he spoke of erecting “a 
wall of separation between church and 
state.” It is true that Jefferson was more 
deeply concerned to prevent the control 
of public education by any particular 
church than almost any other of the 
Fathers, but that concern was coupled 
with this desire for his own beloved Uni- 
versity of Virginia: 


It was not, however, to be understood that 
instruction in religious opinion and duties 
was meant to be precluded by public au- 
thorities, as indifferent to the interests of 
society. On the contrary, the relations 
which exist between man and his Maker, 
and the duties resulting from those relations, 
are the most interesting and important to 
every human being, and the most incum- 
bent on his study and investigation. The 
want of instruction in the various creeds of 
religious faith existing among our citizens 
presents, therefore, a chasm in a general in- 
stitution of the useful sciences, 


And Jefferson envisoned that the profes- 
sor of ethics in the University would 
“deal with the proof of the being of God 
and the divine authority of morals.” 
With respect to the First Amendment, 
it is, I believe, beyond challenge that it 
was intended to apply solely to the fed- 
eral government, and that intention 
Was to prevent the national government 
from establishing a particular religion. It 
was not intended to prohibit even the es- 
tablishment of a particular religion in 
a state; at the time of its adoption, a par- 
ticular religion( one of the Christian de- 
nominations) Was, in fact, established in 


five states. Some authorities on the Con- 
stitution hold that the Amendment was 
intended, by implication, to safeguard 
state establishments. 

The prevailing viewpoint of the 
Founding Fathers has been summarized 
by Justice Story in his authoritative 
Commentaries on the Constitution: 
Probably at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, and of the amendment to it, 
now under consideration, the general, if not 
the universal sentiment in America was, that 
Christianity ought to receive encourage- 
ment from the state, so far as was not in- 
compatible with the private rights of con- 
science, and the freedom of religious wor- 
ship. An attempt to level all religions, and 
to make it a matter of state policy to hold 
all in utter indifference, would have created 
universal disapprobation if not universal in- 
dignation. .. . 

It is fair to say that Justice Story’s 
dictum, altered only by the recognition 
of Judaism as well as Christianity as a 
religion which should be recognized and 
“ought to receive encouragement from 
the state,” is an accurate description of 
both the principle and the practice of the 
American nation regarding the place of 
religion in national concern throughout 
its history. Is it unfair to add that that 
is the predominant American attitude 
today? 

The relations which have actually pre- 
vailed between government (whether na- 
tional, state, or local) and religion and 
church throughout our national history, 
and which widely prevail today stand at 
very distant remove from “a wall of sep- 
aration.” On the contrary, state and re- 
ligion, even state and church, have been 
and are intimately intermingled at all 
levels and in a variety of ways. 

Some of the ways in which the na- 
tional government has shown and shows 
its concern for religion are: 

Setting apart of days for national 
Thanksgiving or prayer. 
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Provision of chaplains in both Houses 
of Congress. 

Appointment: of chaplains in all the 
Armed Forces of the nation. 

Almost universal recognition of God 
and appeal for Divine assistance on the 
part of successive Presidents and leaders 
of government generally. 

: A few of the ways in which both na- 
tional and state governments are directly 


Involved in relations with the churches 
are: 


Appointment of chaplains for the 
Armed Forces. 
. Appointment of chaplains in peniten- 
tiaries, hospitals, and other government- 
maintained institutions. j 

Specific exemption of ministers’ resi- 
dences from tax liability, and recognition 
of contributions to churches as deduc- 
tible on federal and state personal in- 
come taxes. 
f Perhaps the most widely prevalent and 
Significant way in which state and local 
Sovernments take cognizance of churches 
and grant them exceptional recognition 
'S in the exemption of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty from taxation. But the concern of 
these same agencies of the public for 
religion is most clearly and significantly 
Tevealed in the provisions many of them 
make for instruction in religion in their 
educational institutions at both school 
and college levels—precisely the area of 
Our special concern. 


y 

Thus we are brought, at long last, to 
a direct confrontation of our theme: 
What should be the relation of religion 
and public education? 

Granted that religion, both as a potent 
historical reality and force and as a con- 
tinuing and well-nigh universal concern 
of the human spirit, should find an ap- 
propriate place in education, a number 
of subsidiary queries press for answers. 


1. Can religion be taught at a level of 
scholarly objectivity and competence 
equal to that demanded of other aca- 
demic subjects? 

2. Can religion be included in the edu- 
cational program without precipitating 
contest between the several religions and 
prejudice and conflict among the pupils? 

3. Can religion have a place in public 
education without contravening the ba- 
sic law of the nation? 

Satisfactory assurance with respect to 
the first two questions may be discovered 
in the actual teaching of religion in the 
great bulk of universities and private 
schools in the land. 

The answers to both the major and the 
subsidiary questions in the context of 

ublic education are to be found, not in 
a theoretical development of what might 
be or in the projection of novelty into 
the existing structure of American edu- 
cation, but in what actually is, in widely 
prevailing practice, within that accepted 
structure. What is present practice? 

An inquiry conducted in 1939 revealed 
that among 37 leading state universities 
(including those of California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Towa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Wisconsin) 22, 
or 59.5 per cent, offered courses in re- 
ligion in their regular curricula, while an 
additional 8 gave academic credit for 
courses in religion taught by unofficial 
agencies near the university. Thus “the 
grand total for state institutions under 
examination at which religion is offered 
for credit, whether or not in the regular 
curriculum, is 30, or 81.1 per cent.” A 
more comprehensive study, conducted by 
Dr. Merrimon Cuninggim in 1941, of the 
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79 state institutions accredited by the As- 
sociation of American Universities dis- 
closed that 21, or 30 per cent, maintain 
departments of religion, 35 more offer 
courses in religion in other departments 
of the university, while 6 give academic 
credit for classes taken in off-campus 
schools or colleges of religion. In brief, 
students in 62 of the 79 accredited state 
schools, almost 90 per cent, have the op- 
portunity to elect academically recog- 
nized instruction in religion. 

Moreover, the evidence is conclusive 
that these numbers are steadily mounting. 
“At least a dozen state colleges and uni- 
Versities have established chairs or de- 
partments of religion, officially sponsored 
and financed, since the last War.” Thus, 
in several instances, the state is in direct, 
active, and apparently mutually satisfac- 
tory partnership with the church in the 
provision of religious instruction for the 
former's pupils. 

Fight state institutions (11.5 per cent 
of those accredited) maintain compul- 
sory chapel services today, while 11 
others (15.7 per cent of the total) hold 
voluntary chapel. 

Nor do these facts regarding chapel 
services and religious courses exhaust the 
evidence of state concern for religion 
and the readiness of publicly supported 
educational institutions to give all pos- 
sible aid to the churches and other re- 
ligious bodies, Among the 37 leading 
State universities of the 1939 study, while 
just under a third Maintain institution- 
ally sponsored chapel, over 56 per cent 
hold special religious convocations under 
college auspices; 45.9 per cent provide 
official religious leadership (Chaplain, 
Director of Religious Activities, and so 
forth) at university expense; and over 40 
Per cent subsidize voluntary student re- 


ligious groups such as the Christian As- 
sociations, 


We have drawn our illustrations from 
public higher education where full and 
accurate data are available. Those familiar 
with the public school system of the na- 
tion as a whole could readily adduce cs- 
sentially parallel instances, although pro- 
portionately much less numerous. Per- 
haps the central issue for our discussion 
might be put in this query: Should our 
public schools generally follow the prin- 
ciples and practices with respect to re- 
ligion which are already widely prevalent 
in their elder sister institutions at the uni- 
versity level? 

VI 

Finally, then, these are our conclu- 
sions: 

1. As to principle: d 
Religion is a perennial, ineradicable, vical 
vital concern of the human spirit. More 
over, religion has been and continues tO 
be one of the formative influences npon 
every aspect of human culture. Leng 
fore, acquaintance with its history, a 
literature, and its teaching is a sie qt 
non for the educated man or amon, ty 

More specifically, in Western ay 
in general and in American Eue 
particular, the Judeo-Christian enna 
has furnished the preponderant eE at 
Therefore, public education is entit E 
indeed obligated, to offer its students t 
best possible instruction in the ee 
Scriptures and beliefs of the Judeo-C ar s 
tian heritage; it may well add material | 
the other major world religions and 
comparative religion. 

2. As to practice: e 
Teaching of religion may find, or a 
tinue to have, an appropriate place wie 4 
American public education at all lev Ta 
provided five conditions are taa 
met—all of them no less mandatory 
instruction in any other subject: pë 

a. The program in religion should 
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determined by the educational authori- 
ties and conducted by persons appointed 
and certified by them. 

b. Teaching of religion must meet the 
Standards of objectivity and scholarly 
competence expected ‘of every other 
subject. : 

c. The major religious traditions should 
be appropriately presented. 

d. No student should be required to 


come under instruction contrary to his 
or his parents’ objections. 

e. The teaching and practice of re- 
ligion in public education should not be 
employed as an instrument of sectarian 
propaganda. Rather, its aim must be to 
furnish the youth of the nation with ma- 
terials which the public, acting through 
their cducational authorities, consider es- 
sentials for true education. 
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What Should Be the Relation of 
Religion and Public Education?" 


JOHN K. NORTON 


HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADM INISTRATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T question, What should be the 

relation of religion and public edu- 
cation? is both fundamental and complex. 
In considering it, three propositions will 
be dealt with. 

First, there should be friendly relations 
between religion and public education. 
Religion and education are indispensable 
elements in our free society. Both have 
to do with things of the mind and the 
spirit. They should supplement rather 
than oppose each other. 

Those in public education have long 
accepted this viewpoint, both in theory 
and in action. Public school teachers and 
executives typically are church members 
and Participate in religious activities. A 
search for material hostile to religion in 
Courses of study, textbooks, or school 
programs would be in vain. 

A report of the Educational Policies 
Commission? in 1951 emphasizes the im- 
portance of a friendly attitude in public 
schools toward the religious beliefs of 
individual pupils. It specifically lists a 
series of school activities which serve to 
Support religion. 

It is unfortunate that the evidence is 

i Education ly 8 1954 issi 

mmission, Moral and 


Spiritual Values in the Public Schools (W ash- 


mgton, D. C., National Education Association, 


1951), 100 P- 
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not so clear concerning the attitude of 
churchmen toward public education. T^ 
be sure there are many representatives of 
religion whose attitudes are wholly con- 
structive. It is also true that public cdu- 
cation suffers a considerable amount of 
destructive criticism from churchmen. 
Their hostility extends all the way from 
repudiating the institution of public edu- 
cation as it has evolved in the United 
States, to the stereotyped accusations that 
public schools are irreligious, godless, or 
even atheistic. 

Public education and religion have 
roles of fundamental importance to play 
on the troubled scene of today. Their 
relations should be friendly and coopera- 
tive, but neither should attempt to domi- 
nate, or to intrude upon the proper sphere 
of the other. 

Second, public schools should teach 
about religion, should suffuse their cur- 
ricula with the highest moral and spirit- 
ual values, but should refrain from set- 
tarian religious teaching. Public educa- 
tion is committed to teaching about our 
great religious heritage. This policy was 
proposed by the inter-faith committee 
of the American Council on Education 
and was heartily endorsed by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

More can be done in this respect, but 
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it should be recognized that progress here 
is slowed less by unwillingness of school- 
men than by sectarianism of churchmen. 

The public school also has long been 
committed to the teaching of moral and 
spiritual values. The report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission begins as fol- 
lows: ” 


A great and continuing purpose of educa- 
tion has been the development of moral and 
Spiritual values. ... No society can survive 
without a moral order. . . . The develop- 
Ment of moral and spiritual values is basic 
to all other educational objectives.? 


9 There are those who claim that these 
values can be taught effectively only in 
direct connection with sectarian religious 
Instruction, I question whether an ob- 
jective appraisal of the organization, pro- 
Cedures, and outcomes of public school 
education would support this conclusion. 

have observed lessons in science that 
Were more productive of reverence for a 
Higher Power which gives order to 
the universe than some direct religious 
teaching. 

By their pattern of organization, en- 
Tolling those of all creeds, classes, and 
Taces, the public schools are an example 
of brotherhood. By teaching open-mind- 
edness, fair play, ‘and responsibility for 
the common good, and by bridging the 
Sulf between races, nationality groups, 
Social classes, and religious faiths, they 
exemplify the ideals of the brotherhood 
of man and the fatherhood of God. 

One of the most pervasive concepts of 
the public schools is the sacredness of in- 
dividual personality—another profound 
religious conception. A fundamental 
trend in modern education is the recog- 
nition that a fixed content and rigid 
Standards, uniformly enforced on all chil- 


? Educational Policies Commission, op. cit., 
Pp. 3 and 6. 


dren, violates respect for individual per- 
sonality. 

There are those who urge that it is not 
enough for the public schools to teach 
moral and spiritual values, even though 
these values exemplify great religious 
conceptions. They insist that we must 
also reverse the American policy of ex- 
cluding religious indoctrination from the 
public schools. They would have repre- 
sentatives of religious denominations 
come into public school buildings to take 
over a part of the school day or week. 

Others offer a more innocent appear- 
ing but equally questionable proposal, 
namely that there should be “a common 
core” of religious instruction involving 
not merely courses in religion as one de- 
partment in the curriculum, but also re- 
ligious reorientation of every subject in 
the public school program. 

This viewpoint assumes the possibility 
of agreement among the major, as well as 
among the hundreds of minor, religious 
denominations on “a common core” of 
religious instruction. I doubt the possi- 
bility of such agreement. The outcome 
would more likely be the breaking up of 
the public school day among competing 
denominations. 

Even more fundamental, religious in- 
struction, to deserve the name, inherently 
involves an element of indoctrination. 
Belief on the basis of faith is the objec- 
tive. To state this fact is not to deny the 
importance of religious faith and belief 
in an Infinite Cause. These, however, 
should be the outcomes of instruction in 
the home, the church, and the synagogue. 

Those who, in their desire to strengthen 
religion, would have the public school 
assume responsibility for these outcomes, 
misread the unique role of public educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Education throughout the ages, when 
it has been permitted to more than a 
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favored few, has been the instrument of 
various groups anxious to perpetuate the 
privileges of a class, the divine right of 
kings, or the monopoly of a state re- 
ligion. By two great decisions our wise 
forebears rejected such a role for public 
education. 

The first of these decisions was that 
the public schools would be open to all, 
regardless of origin or circumstance. 
This common school, as it was first 
called, was designed to release man’s in- 
tellect, to equip him to be master rather 
than victim of government, to keep class 
lines fluid, to give the ideal of equal op- 
portunity reality, and to develop that de- 
gree of common understanding which is 
essential to an ordered society. 

The second great decision involved 
two revolutionary principles: the separa- 
tion of church and state, and religious 
freedom. Through these principles man’s 
bondage to authoritarian religion was 
broken, for neither the political state nor 
a theocracy could force a citizen to sup- 
port a religious denomination except as 
he chose to do so. Nor could either dic- 
tate his religious beliefs and observances, 

During the colonial period, and for a 
brief time after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, the attempt was made to recon- 
cile free education and religious teaching 
in the public school. This proved to be 
impossible, not because of the unwilling- 
ness of educators to attempt it, but be- 
cause of the fierce dissensions and 
conflicts stemming from religion in its 
numerous sectarian forms. 

From these circumstances there evolved 
the unique American principles concern- 
ing the relation of education and reli- 
gion. These principles have permitted the 
United States to develop a system of uni- 
versal public education appropriate to a 
society of free men. At the same time 
religion has prospered as nowhere else 


in the world. We enjoy the precious 
boon of religious freedom. The state 
forces no established religion, nor ir- 
religion, upon us. Religion in the United 
States does not have to go into the po- 
litical lists to protect its very right to 
exist, as it does today even in some other 
parts of the free world. 

Our religious institutions enjoy not 
only security, but also a vigor and vital- 
ity which are the envy of other parts of 
the Western World. ; 

As President Van Dusen aptly said: 


.. the position and outlook for religion 10 
every area of American life have been be- 
coming progressively stronger and more 
favorable. . . . The signs of religious a¢ 
vance are so many, so varied, and so clearly 
evident... that the over-all fact can hardly 
be questioned. . . . the churches poses 5 
larger and wider allegiance in the America 
populace today than ever before.’ 


In the light of such evidence there ap- 
pears little justification for fundamentally 
revising the relation of religion and edu- 
cation, so far as the outlook for religion 
is concerned. € 

What, then, is the argument of ani 
who would basically revise the relatio 
of these two great forces in American 
life? They say that revision is essentia 
in order to lift the moral tone of oUF 
people. 

I would be the last to condone compl 
cency concerning present-day crime, Taf 
vorce, juvenile delinquency, and s s 
disturbing phenomena. A judicial ar 
praisal of the situation, however, n 
against panic. Lawlessness follows n 
war. We have engaged in Gwe we ae 
Wars in one generation. Population m y 
bility within the United States has great A 
increased. All the influences of tech 

3 Henry P. Van Dusen, “Religion at fof 
Morals of Today.” Lecture given at ail 
Theological Seminary, New York City, J 
uary 4, 1954. 
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nology, from the automobile to crime 
comics, are in the picture. In such a situa- 
tion moral lapses must be expected, and 
must be courageously dealt with. 

Taking account of the total situation, 
I do not sell the United States short as to 
its moral standards on any practical basis 
of judgment. The sincerity of our desire 
to improve the well-being of all mankind 
cannot be doubted. We stand as the prin- 
cipal bulwark against the evil and anti- 
religious regimes behind the Iron Curtain. 

What should we do to strengthen our 
moral foundations? We should take 
every action necessary to improve the 
effectiveness of public education, includ- 
ing its teaching of moral and spiritual 
values. Religious institutions, enjoying as 
they do a “wider allegiance in the Amer- 
ican populace today than ever before,” 
should take every action necessary to in- 
crease their influence. Perhaps less em- 
phasis on dogma and more on religion in 
action is called for. 

All constructive forces, and especially 
religion and education, should realize that 
morality is an outcome of all the influ- 
ences which impinge upon us. It is not 
enough to step up the effectiveness of 
the school, the church, and the syna- 
gogue. The aim should be to create a 
total community environment which is 
Positive rather than destructive in its 
Moral effects. 

Religion and education might well 
Combine their forces to bring this about, 
and with better results than would accrue 
from forcing religious indoctrination into 
public education. 

My third proposition in considering 
the relation of religion and public educa- 
tion is that tax funds should be reserved 
for public schools, and should not be 
appropriated to finance institutions under 
the control of religious denominations. 


w 


As the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ has declared: 


The subsidization of education carried on 
under religious auspices would both violate 
the principle of separation between church 
and state and be a devastating blow to the 
public school system, which must be main- 
tained.* 


Let us further examine the American 
principle of separation of church and 
state as it relates to this matter. 

This principle, in part, and only in 
part, rests upon the First Amendment to 
the Constitution, which begins by stat- 
ing, “Congress shall make no laws re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof....” 

The protagonists of religious instruc- 
tion in public schools, and of public funds 
for denominational schools, have recently 
argued that the Supreme Court, in ruling 
against these proposals, has misinterpreted 
this Amendment. They claim that the 
intent was merely to prohibit the Fed- 
eral Government from favoring one re- 
ligion as against others. 

This position overlooks a number of 
pertinent considerations: First, this truly 
revolutionary amendment was the prod- 
uct of a growing consciousness on the 
part of the revolting colonists that the 
European conceptions concerning re- 
ligion transported to America were out 
of harmony with a free society. This 
growing consciousness is clearly de- 
scribed by the Supreme Court as follows: 


A large proportion of the early settlers of 
this country came here from Europe to es- 
cape the bondage of laws which compelled 
them to support and attend government- 
favored churches. The centuries immedi- 
ately before and contemporaneous with the 
colonization of America had been filled 
with turmoil, civil strife, and persecutions, 

4 “Churches and the Public Schools.” Journal 


of the National Education Association, May 
1954, p. 292. , 
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generated in large part by established sects 
determined to maintain their absolute po- 
litical and religious supremacy. With the 
power of government supporting them, at 
various times and places, Catholics had per- 
secuted Protestants, Protestants had perse- 
cuted Catholics, Protestant sects had perse- 
cuted other Protestant sects, Catholics of 
one shade of belief had persecuted Catholics 
of another shade of belief, and all of these 
had from time to time persecuted Jews. In 
efforts to force loyalty to whatever reli- 
gious group happened to be on top and in 
league with the government of a particular 
time and place, men and women had been 
fined, cast in jail, cruelly tortured, and 
killed. . . . These practices of the old world 
were transplanted to and began to thrive in 
the soil of the new America. . . . Catholics 
found themselves hounded and proscribed 
because of their faith; Quakers who fol- 
lowed their conscience went to jail; Baptists 
were peculiarly obnoxious to certain domi- 
nant Protestant sects; men and women of 
varied faiths who happened to be in a mi- 
nority in a particular locality were perse- 
cuted because they steadfastly persisted in 
worshipping God only as their own con- 
sciences dictated. ... These practices became 
so commonplace as to shock the freedom- 
loving colonials into a feeling of abhor- 
rence. . . . It was these feelings which found 
expression in the First Amendment.’ 


Second, it should be remembered that 
the principle embodied in the First 
Amendment had its origin not in the Fed- 
eral Government, but in the prior action 
of the original states. The original ten 
amendments were the discharge of a 
moral obligation by the Congress, assumed 
when the Constitution, before its adop- 
tion, was under consideration by the 
states. In fact, approval of the Constitu- 
tion by some states was made conditional 


upon the later adoption of the Bill of 
Rights. 


° From majority decision of Supreme Court 
of United States; Everson vs Board of Educa- 
tion, Township of Ewing, New Jersey, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1947 (Mr. Justice Black delivered the 
opinion of the Court.), PP- 6, 7, 8, 9. 


Third, public sentiment on the issues 
of establishment of religion and of re- 
ligious freedom is evident from the fact 
that nine of the original thirteen states 
had already included definite prohibitions 
respecting the establishment of religion, 
plural as well as singular, in their consti- 
tutions. At a later time the other four 
states joined the nine in prohibiting sup- 
port of religious establishment. ; 

Fourth, as new states entered the Union 
they took similar action. Professor James 
O Neill, even though a vigorous critic of 
the rulings of the Supreme Court, writes: 


Every State has in its Constitution a geeen 
prohibiting an establishment of religion n 
some words or other, All but two have laws 
or constitutional provisions probibn E 
either the teaching of religion in the pu 45 
schools or the support of religious schools 
by public funds or both.® 


Tt is true that few in 1791 understood 
the full implications of separation 2 
church and state and freedom of religio? 
as these great principles were later to 
affect the development of a unique on 
indigenous system of free and univers? 
public education. 

The glorious fact is, however, 
public education did develop in wi 
United States, and in the process € 
people repeatedly over a period of eu 
than a century and a half, and with a 
exceptions, indicated their desire that i i 
public schools should be nonsectalit 
and that tax support should be limite 
public schools. 

The reversal of these policies, 
National Council of Churches of zó 
states, would “be a devastating haw A 
the public school system.” Under suc i 
reversal of policy some denominatio a 
would immediately use public funds 
n un 


that 
the 


as the 
Christ 


°J. M. O'Neill, Religion and Educatio A 
der the Constitution (New York: Harp 


Brothers, 1949), PP- 143-44. 
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finance week-day schools for the chil- 
dren of their members, thereby doubtless 
impelling other denominations to do the 
same. 

Chis would obviously weaken, if not 

destroy, public education as an instru- 
ment of understanding and reconciliation 
in a population of diverse origins and 
viewpoints. Ir would substitute ‘a frag- 
mented system of schools, with children 
segregated along sectarian lines. In spite 
of protestations to the contrary, this 
would increase divisiveness in a nation 
which has achieved freedom and diver- 
sity within a framework of unity. Who 
today would argue that we would be 
Wise to introduce an additional divisive 
factor into our troubled land? 
: In emphasizing this viewpoint, the 
issue should not be confused. The ques- 
tlon is not whether parents should have 
the right to choose the schools to which 
their children will go—whether under 
public or denominational control. This 
right was confirmed by the Oregon De- 
Cision and is supported by responsible 
schoolmen in the United States. The issue 
'S not one of creating a monopoly of 
Public education. 


Rather, the question is whether it 
would be wise for parents to exercise 
their right to choose by withdrawing 
their children from our free public 
schools and placing them in schools un- 
der sectarian control. The great majority 
of parents believe this would not be wise. 
And they are right. Any action, whether 
individual or governmental, which would 
abolish our well-nigh universal system 
of state and locally controlled schools for 
a fragmented system of sectarianized 
schools would be a major calamity. 

There is a final consideration concern- 
ing the relation of religion and education 
in the United States. Church, state, and 
education are all fundamental elements in 
civilized societies. They possess enormous 
power to influence mankind for good or 
bad. In the United States we have wisely 
kept these three agencies relatively inde- 
pendent. To closely amalgamate these 
great forces would represent a move to- 
ward centralization of power—a_ step 
toward the pattern of organization of a 
totalitarian state, if you will—which 
would be the sheerest folly in the light of 
the long lessons of history as well as those 
of the present century. 


How Should America’s Teachers 
Be Educated?" 


ARTHUR BE 


TOR 


AUTHOR oF Educational Wastelands 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


p VEACHING, we will all agree, ought to 
be considered a profession and not 


a mere vocation or trade. This is easy to 
say. But what is the real distinction be- 
tween a skilled craft, requiring perhaps 
years of apprenticeship, and a profession, 
which also calls for years of study? The 
difference is not primarily in the tie re- 
quired in preparation; in other words, it 
is not primarily a quantitative difference. 
What distinguishes a trade from a pro- 
fession, educationally speaking, isa quali- 
tative difference, a difference in the kind 
of education which a man or a woman 
must pursue in order to achieve recog- 
nized professional standing. 

Let us note, to begin with, that a pro- 
fessional man or woman—whether law- 
yer, physician, engineer, historian, or 
member of any other well-recognized 
profession—is expected to possess three 
distinctive kinds of qualifications. 

First of all, he is expected to possess 
an extensive body of knowledge and a 
command of certain intellectual proc- 
esses, both of which are defined in fairly 
objective terms and are, generally speak- 
ing, susceptible of objective measure- 
ment by examinations and similar means. 


* Forum Two, July 15, 1954. 


He is supposed, as the phrase gocs, tO 
“know his stuff.” f 

In the second place, he must dhvisasiy 
possess the ability to apply this know ‘ 
edge to the practical purposes of the pro 


i i » able 
fession. If he is a lawyer he must be a : 
1s 


mae Fines. oa HL 
to try cases. If he is an engineer he m ie 
3 £ : 


be able to apply the mathematics i 
knows to engincering problems. If si ie 
a professor of history he must be 2 p 
to make history intelligible and interes 
ing to students. This is the know-how H 
the profession and is not to be confus n 
with the fund of basic knowledge upo 
Which the whole profession Pests fs 
In the third place, a professional m4 : 
if he is to be successful, must possess io 
ties of character and personality that nie 
make him respected, admired, and, a P m 
sible, warmly liked by those with “ ue 
he deals. sate otis 
All three qualifications are BAP ha 
sable. The lack of any one efect f 
destroys the possibility of professo s 
success. This, however, is not the n 
saying that professional standing m ee 
measured in terms of any one of non 
qualifications just as well as any ei 
In point of fact, only the first quel 4 
tion of the three furnishes a criterion 
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'S appropriate and meaningful. A physi- 
Clan may have a charming bedside man- 
ner and yer enjoy no particular eminence 
in the medical profession. A lawyer may 
be exceedingly sharp in the court room 
and vet rank in the lowest fringes of the 
bar. Personality and know-how are pre- 
requisite to professional activity, like two 
legs to a runner. But professional attain- 
ment must be measured in quite other 
terms. 

The paramount importance of knowl- 
edge and intellectual command in defin- 
Ing a profession and measuring the at- 
tainment of its members arises ‘from the 
very nature of things. The personal 
qualities that a professional man requires 
are the same as the personal qualities that 
make any human being, in any walk of 
life, decent, likable, and effective. No 
Profession can claim a special pre- 
eminence over the rest of mankind in the 
Possession of these qualities. Conse- 
quently, no profession can possibly be 
defined or measured in these terms. Simi- 
larly, every occupation whatsoever de- 
pends upon some sort of specialized 
know-how. Moreover, the mere know- 
how of a profession is not necessarily 
more complicated or harder to learn than 
that of any other occupation—indeed, it 
'S normally far less demanding than that 
required by many skilled crafts. What 

fferentiates a profession from a skilled 
Occupation is the fact that the former 
voi ePposes and draws upon a vast oe 
ase organized ane ig ree 
himen ats pyn fe A i 
Si, which each member of the pro- 
2 individually must command. 
a S convert a vocation into a 
ar k PY by labeling ER paana 
preten OY a “science and ee 
in, ma Instructional programs there- 
my jud € to grasp this crucial fact is, in 
&ment, responsible for our failure 


to develop, in America, the kind of edu- 
cational program for classroom teachers 
and for school administrators that will 
actually make teaching into a profession. 

A century ago the nation was forced 
to tolerate short cuts in the training of 
teachers. Now, however, it is in a posi- 
tion to require a really adequate period 
of preparation and thus to raise teaching 
from a vocation to a profession. Such a 
transformation can take place, however, 
only if it follows the pattern of all the 
other professions by postponing to the 
very end the highly specialized training 
needed for the actual practice of the pro- 
fession, and requiring as an absolute pre- 
requisite a thorough education in the lib- 
eral arts and sciences, undistorted by 
vocational considerations and pressures. 
The nation today has a right to expect 
its teachers to bring to their profession a 
broad intellectual and cultural back- 
ground. Its need is for liberally educated 
men and women, exemplifying in their 
own lives the value of that knowledge 
and disciplined intellectual power which 
it is their high calling to impart to others. 
The investment that society has made in 
the education of teachers is not produc- 
ing this result. Though longer years of 
training are now required, the pedagogi- 
cal locusts have devoured the harvest. 

If teaching is to be a profession, the 
education of the future teacher at the 
undergraduate level should be an educa- 
tion in the liberal arts and sciences, not 
in pedagogy. Every profession, as it has 
raised its standards, has insisted that such 
a foundation be built beneath the super- 
structure of professional work. The 
short cuts to law, represented by pro- 
grams that devoted certain undergraduate 
years to legal training, have been in- 
creasingly frowned upon, not because 
the student learned too little law but be- 
cause he learned too little else to be a 
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genuine professional man. The purpose 
of liberal education is to produce men 
and women with disciplined minds, cul- 
tivated interests, and a wide range of 
fundamental knowledge. Who in our so- 
ciety needs these qualities more than the 
teacher? 

Wide learning is a professional asset to 
a lawyer. To a teacher it is an absolute 
necessity. For him the fundamental dis- 
ciplines are not supplements to, but the 
very essence of, his professional stock in 
trade. The teacher never knows when he 
may be called upon to give instruction 
in any or all of them. The students whose 
work he directs are entitled to genuine 
sympathy and understanding from him 
regarding their various intellectual in- 
terests and ambitions. The last profession 
in which vocational training at the under- 
graduate level should be allowed to push 
aside or to distort the fundamental studies 
of literature, science, history, mathemat- 
ics, and philosophy is the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Continued training in the fundamental 
intellectual disciplines is the recognized 
and proper purpose of graduate work. 
American universities have failed, and 
failed most miserably, to apply even 
rudimentary common sense to the prob- 
lem of devising a sound and useful grad- 
uate program for public-school teachers. 
We force the teacher to choose between 
a research program that is thorough and 
scholarly but too highly specialized for 
his needs, and a vocational program in 
pedagogy that is concerned largely with 
the mechanics of practicing the teacher’s 
trade, and that permits the candidate to 
do little more than pick up hit-or-miss 
a few samples of advanced knowledge 
from a miscellany of courses elected in 
various departments of the university. 

The university ought not to confront 
the teacher with a pair of such inaccept- 


able alternatives. A little imagination 
should enable it to devise a program that 
will satisfy the highest academic stand- 
ards, that will provide the teacher with 
the wide range of knowledge which he 
or she requires, and that will subordinate 
the know-how of pedagogy to the pur- 
suit of substantial learning. 

Even the best undergraduate program 
can give the student a really usable com- 
mand of only one of the fields of scholar- 
ship. In all the other fields an undergrad- 
uate program is little more than u 
troduction. If we apply real standards p. 
competence to secondary-school teachers 
—and we must do so if teaching is ever 
to be a profession—then the college gra a 
uate is prepared to give responsible : 
struction only in the field in which i 
has majored—if even in that. The wen 
uate years are ones in which he shoul 
bring his level of competence in Sause 
additional fields up to a respectable pro 
fessional minimum. peT 

The university, in other words, D a 
first of all encourage the future ant 
who returns for graduate work to ene 
sure that his command of his major on 
is really adequate. It should then 
courage him to take up again a sec 
field to which he has been introduced a a 
to pursue it systematically and nr, 
ously as an undergraduate major eo ct 
do. The student should be free to S¢ oo 
the regular undergraduate courses 1P ` 
quence, and should receive credit t 


ad- 


owa 


R The 
an advanced degree for doing ie is 
notion that a graduate student W al 


‘ á 4 o 
starting work in a field new to him sh 


. ack 

take courses for which he has no en 
: : ure gradua, 

ground, if he is to sec 8 hat if 


credit for them, is so preposterous t 
could flourish only in institutions 
allow their educational thinking t° 
done by IBM machines. 

In my judgment a student who p 


chat 


rsue 
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a systematic, well-thought-out program 
like this for a full year beyond college 
graduation, and who brings his command 
of two subjects up to the level of a 
sound undergraduate major in each, is 
entitled to a master’s degree. One who 
pursues such a program for three years, 
and brings his command of five subjects 
Up to the established standards should be 
entitled to a doctor's degree. 

The results of such study would be 
an exceptionally well-prepared teacher. 
More than that, the results would be a 
liberally educated man or woman, with a 
far deeper and wider range of knowl- 
edge and intellectual power than any un- 
dergraduate program could give him. 
Study directed in this way and to these 
ends is advanced study, by any rational 
Criteria of academic growth and achieve- 
Ment. It is the kind of education which a 
University should be proud to offer, and 
Which it has a legitimate right to reward 
With an advanced degree. The teacher, 
Moreover, belongs to one of the few 
Professions to which the privilege of 
such a comprehensive liberal education 
8 possible, for teaching does not call for 
the highly technical and specialized train- 
ing which is so time-consuming in law 
and medicine. Teachers must not allow 
themselves to be robbed of this inestima- 

le privilege by the multiplication of arti- 
tcia] requirements in mere pedagogy. 

That a teacher who is about to embark 


upon his or her career should receive 
some helpful guidance in pedagogical 
techniques is, of course, highly desirable. 
One of the academic disciplines which 
a prospective teacher ought to study 
as part of a liberal education is psychol- 
ogy. But that an experienced teacher 
should return to the university not to 
deepen and broaden her knowledge in 
the recognized fields of learning, but 
merely to accumulate credits in the 
pedagogy she is already practicing is an 
abuse that cries aloud for reform. It is 
a misuse of the facilities of the univer- 
sity, it is an imposition upon the teacher, 
and it is a blind alley for the teach- 
ing profession as a whole, for it can- 
not possibly lead to public recognition 
of teaching as a genuine learned pro- 
fession. 

A new curriculum for the education of 
teachers, based firmly on the liberal dis- 
ciplines of science, mathematics, history, 
literature, and language, with specialized 
instruction in pedagogy subordinated 
thereto, will do more to advance the 
teaching profession in public esteem than 
any other step that can well be taken. It 
will make public-school teaching an at- 
tractive career once more to young men 
and women of serious intellectual pur- 
pose and high intellectual capacity. Un- 
der a well-ordered plan, the gateway to 
teaching will be the gateway of learning 
itself. 


How Should America’s Teachers 
Be Educated?’ 


KARL W. BIGELOW 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


i Be pe Bestor opened his pleas- 


antly moderate talk with three as- 
sertions: a teacher ought to “know his 
stuff,” be able to use that knowledge ef- 
fectively in his profession, and possess 
qualities of character and personality that 
attract children. I heartily agree. But I 
shall argue for a broader concept of a 
teacher's “stuff” than he seems to hold, 
and for a deeper appreciation of the com- 
plexity and importance of the art and 
science of teaching. This will lead me to 
rather different ideas about how Amer- 
ica’s teachers should be educated. I shall, 
incidentally, bear in mind Mr. Bestor’s 
writings, as well as what we have just 
heard him say. 

The first flaw in Mr. Bestor’s analysis 
seems to me to be the narrowness of his 
idea as to what the task of the school and 
the teacher should be in our country to- 
day. For him that task is intellectual 
training alone. He is aware, of course, 
that children have other than intellectual 
interests, needs, and problems; but when 
he does not consider these trivial—a 
word frequent in his writings—he insists 
that thev are none of the teacher’s busi- 
ness. He knows, too, that young people 
differ in their ability to handle ideas; but 
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he is convinced that developing that abil- 
ity as far as possible is the only legitimate 
task of the schools. 

Now I do not think I underestimate 
the value of the intellect. Man’s mind is 
his glory, and his intellectual powers dis- 
tinguish him from the rest of creation. 
But he is not only mind. He has a body; 
he has emotions; he has social relations. 
Education dare not ignore his growth in 
these respects. This is all the more true 
since his capacity to grow intellectually 
depends in part on factors of bodily, 
emotional, and social development. When 
Henry Murray and his associates in the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic made their 
intensive psychological studies of Har- 
vard graduate students a few years ago 
they found not a single one whose intel- 
lectual progress was not being hampered 
by emotional problems. 

Murray is a Harvard psychiatrist. 
Jacques Barzun, my Columbia colleague, 
is an historian. But he, too, has come tO 
share the conviction—so deplored by 
Bestor in his recent book—that “need, 
emotion, and adjustment” are essential 
concerns of the teacher. Moreover, Bar- 


"See Henry A. Murray et al, Explorations in 
Personality (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1938), p. 740. 
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zun emphasizes the necessity of the 
school’s relating its curriculum to the re- 
alities of social circumstance. “The nine- 
teenth century,” he has recently said, 
“plunged us without Warning into an in- 
dustrial culture, and people are still 
floundering. ... They do not know how 
to live in a world where every act re- 
quires a technique, and where more and 
More social duties are asked of them in 
the name of community welfare. 
Moreover, the dislocation of mechani 
tion and war leaves them bewildered in 
their intimate lives.” Barzun then draws 
the logical conclusion that teaching young 
people such things as how to shop and 
how to choose a dentist, and about dat- 
ing and family relations is essential. “This 
is spiritual hygiene, social insurance,” he 
insists, “and it comes first.” And he con- 
cludes with the declaration that “the 
connection between our political, social, 
and economic life on the one hand, and 
our school programmes on the other is 
direct and functional, not far-fetched.” 

Now neither of these eminent scholars, 
of course, is an anti-intellectual. But both 
are aware of the growing complexity of 
life as it bears on our children, and both 
Understand the significance of our in- 
creasing knowledge of how children and 
adolescents can be helped to reach an ef- 
fective maturity. It is such awareness and 
such knowledge that teachers must gain 
and put to fruitful use. 

This brings me to my second funda- 
Mental criticism of Mr. Bestor’s position. 
He grossly underestimates the quantity 
and quality of special knowledge and 
Skill that “good teaching requires. A 
teacher as such must have a clear idea 
of educational purpose, a considerable 


2 po Otations from Jacques Barzun are 
cratic E fee “The Battle over Brains in Demo- 
terly a Ucation,” University of Toronto Quar- 

Hs Mol ag; Pp- 109-21, January 1954- 
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understanding of children, a grasp of so- 
cial realities and their implications for 
the schools, resources of scholarship, and 
ability to use those resources to facilitate 
the growth of children according to guid- 
ing purpose. 

It will nor do for Professor Bestor to 
lump all of these requisites except schol- 
arship under the heading “know-how” 
and then dispose of them by references 
to bedside manner, sharpness in the court- 
room, and their easiness compared to the 
skills essential in many crafts. The ends 
of education have been the subject of ar- 
gument for centuries and the prospective 
teacher ought to think his way through 
to a position on these matters. He cannot 
read and digest the views of Aristotle, 
Comenius, Rousseau, Dewey, White- 
head—and_ Bestor—on some odd after- 
noon! 

Nor can it be allowed that the nature 
and potentialities of a child can be 
plumbed in short order. Nor that skill in 
establishing contact with a child—in in- 
spiring, stimulating, encouraging, and re- 
lieving—is a small matter. A. N. White- 
head—a mathematician and philosopher 
of the first rank, a master of the funda- 
mental disciplines—knew better when he 
wrote forty years ago: “We are only 
just realising that the art and science of 
education require a genius and a study of 
their own; and that this genius and this 
study are more than a bare knowledge of 
some branch of science or of literature. 
. . . When you analyse in the light of 
experience the central task of education,” 
he continued, “you find that its success- 
ful accomplishment depends on a deli- 
cate adjustment of many variable factors, 
The reason is that we are dealing with 
human minds, and not with dead matter. 
The evocation of curiosity, of judgment, 
of the power of mastering a complicated 
tangle of circumstances, the use of the- 
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ory in giving foresight in special cases— 
all these powers are not to be imparted 
by a set rule embodied in one schedule of 
examination subjects.” 

It is impossible to resist one more quo- 
tation from this great scholar who was 
answering Bestor almost before Bestor 
was born. “The mind,” he wrote, “is 
never passive: it is a perpetual activity, 
delicate, receptive, responsive to stimu- 
lus. You cannot postpone its life until 
you have sharpened it. Whatever interest 
attaches to your subject-matter must be 
evoked here and now; whatever powers 
you are strengthening in the pupil must 
be exercised here and now; whatever 
possibilities of mental life your teaching 
should impart must be exhibited here 
and now. ... There is only one subject- 
matter for education, and that is Life in 
all its manifestations. . . . The under- 
standing that we want is an understand- 
ing of an insistent present. . . . The pres- 
ent contains all there is. It is holy ground, 
for it is the past, and it is the future.” s 

What, then, should the education of 
America’s teachers be like? It should in- 
clude a general education that relates the 
findings and the tools of scholarship to 
the insistent present. Professor Bestor be- 
lieves this can only be done by teaching 
the liberal disciplines separately and sys- 
tematically. But this is by no means evi- 
dent. He himself would agree that this 
time-hallowed procedure has fallen far 
short of having the educational conse- 
quences that he desires: the development 
of disciplined minds that deal easily and 
skilfully with the problems of human 
existence. Many who are experimenting 
with newer methods of general educa- 
tion are not at all anti-intellectuals: they 


5 3 All quotations from A. N. Whitehead are 
rawn from The Aims of Education (New 


York, The Macmill 
ter I, passim. millan ‘Company; 1929). Chap- 


are rather secking more effective ways of 
developing intellectual powers. 

Nor are these persons always educa- 
tionists—if I may use what Professor 
Bestor evidently considers a dirty word! 
Let me cite another historian, James Har- 
vey Robinson. Over thirty years ago this 
eminent scholar, prolific textbook writer, 
and great teacher had this to say: “Teach- 
ing,” he wrote, “aims to be logical; learn- 
ing is strangely illogical, or rather, has its 
own logic and its own effective methods 
which have hitherto been almost com- 
pletely disregarded. The ‘principles’ or 
‘elements’ of a branch of science are 
really the ultimate outcome of a knowl- 
edge of it, not the thin edge of the wedge 
which insinuates it into our minds. . - - 
Personally,” he added, “I have reached 
the conclusion, after many years of 
teaching, that one should choose for in- 
struction, whether one be dealing with 
young or old, some phase of human in- 
terest rather than some field of scientific 
investigation.” * 

Robinson’s conclusion is only one of 
many findings that justify us in encour 
aging experimentation in programs of 
education. Let us insist on careful evalua- 
tion of the consequences of these exper! 
ments—as we should of older procedures 
—not damn them in advance on highly 
theoretical grounds. Let us do the same 
with the second essential element in the 
education of a teacher—a deeper study 
of those scholarly resources required by 
a given teaching specialty. (Incidentally 
I should like to say that I find conside 
able merit in one of Professor Bestor ® 
ideas regarding this matter. I should lik 
to see teachers permitted to broad? si 
their depth of knowledge in graduat 
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HOW EDUCATE AMERICA’S TEACHERS? 


school, not forced into greater narrow- 
ness. I do not, however, accept his rec- 
ommendation that five undergraduate 
majors should serve as the basis for the 
award of a Doctor's degree.) 


So much for general education and a 
deeper study of certain subjects. But the 
preparatory program must also take edu- 
cation, and children, and teaching, and 
learning seriously. It must concern it- 
self with emotion as well as intellect, 
with art as well as science, with flesh and 
blood as well as theoretical constructs. 
These are matters that involve knowl- 
edge and thought and discipline, too. 
There is more than “know-how” here. 

Now how should these elements be 
proportioned, combined, and ordered? 
This is an issue of practical judgment, 
complicated by the fact that there is not 
time enough in four or five years, and 
would not be in six or seven, to accom- 
plish everything that could be desired. 
After long study the Commission on 
Teacher Education recommended that 
“the primary objectives of at least three- 
cighths of the undergraduate work of 
Prospective teachers should be those 
Properly ascribable to general educa- 
tion,” that “strictly professional elements 
should be allocated from one-eighth to 
one-sixth of the time available in a four- 
or five-year program,”® leaving one-half 
—or perhaps a little less—for advanced 
instruction in the nonprofessional sub- 
jects. This seems to me a modest proposal, 
Scarcely indicative of that megalomaniac 
imperialism that Professor Bestor de- 
clares in his writings to be the the edu- 
Cationists’ chronic characteristic. 

All these elements in a program of 
teacher education should, I believe, be 


Ip, Commission on Teacher Education, The 
provement of Teacher Education (Washing- 
ton, The American Council on Education, 
1946), P. 114. Also Chapter II, passim. 


23 
related as vitally as possible to one an- 
other—as well as to Whitehead’s “insist- 
ent present.” This requires concern by 
all the members of the faculty with all 
the purposes—including the purpose of 
teaching—that animate their students. 
Hence I am profoundly sympathetic 
with Mr. Bestor’s campaign to get pro- 
fessors of arts and sciences more con- 
cerned with the schools and with the 
problems of teacher education—although 
I hope they will enter into converse with 
the educationists about these matters in a 
somewhat less intransigent mood than he 
seems to recommend. If a young man or 
woman is to teach history, I think he 
needs to discover how the resources of 
history can be most effectively employed 
in the instruction of a wide variety of 
youngsters. And I believe that if the pro- 
fessors of history and education will 
work together on that matter, in a spirit 
of mutual respect, then the desired out- 
come will be most probable. 

This suggests one reason why I reject 
Mr. Bestor’s proposal that nothing but 
arts and sciences be put in the teacher- 
preparatory cake, with professional in- 
struction saved to serve as the frosting— 
although my metaphor is possibly not 
one that he would be inclined to accept. 
If we kick pedagogy upstairs—into an 
eighth semester or a fifth year—under- 
graduate instructors are less likely than 
ever to concern themselves with the vo- 
cational implications of their subjects for 
prospective teachers. Professor Bestor, of 
course, actually considers command of 
the liberal disciplines to be the most im- 
portant vocational equipment of the 
teacher, but he seems to want to keep 
this notion a secret from those who are 
preparing for the profession. I should 
rather have them told early that scholar- 
ship will be one of their major resources, 
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and started thinking early about how it 
can be used most effectively. 

There is another reason for believing 
that courses directly relating to teaching 
and its problems should begin early in a 
college program and continue in parallel 
with ‘other types of instruction. When a 
young person conceives an ambition to 
becar a teacher it is psychologically 
unsound to refuse him all opportunity to 
find out what teaching is like, to watch 
and work with ghilitren, to check on the 
validity of his vocational impulse, to 
begin to see how what he is learning 
everywhere may in due time be brought 
to bear on the performance of his teach- 
ing task. We no more learn than we grow 
in ‘layers. We are persons, not things, and 
the foundations metaphor is dangerous. 

Let me now sum up the views I have 
been expressing. Teachers for today 
should be educated to work in today’s 
schools—and to be able to contribute 
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to their improvement tomorrow. They 
must become sensitive to the insistent 
demands of today’s complex society and 
to the nature and needs of today’s chil- 
dren. They must have learning ‘and the 
ability to think. They must be habitu- 
ated to the use of thought in the guid- 
ance of behavior, and to the correction 
of thought in the light of experience. 

This requires a vital gencral education 
for teachers. It calls for advanced study 
in their teaching fields that inspires cn- 
thusiasm, ensures mastery, and reveals 
significances for children and the social 
order. And it demands as well profes- 
sional studies that clarify purpose, create 
an understanding of children, equip the 
teacher with basic methodological skills. 
These elements are all essential. 

Let them be well and organically com- 
bined through the cooperative labors of 
all of us who share in the privilege of 
educating America’s teachers today. 
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Has Pragmatism Undermined Basic 


Values in Education?” 


JOHN L. CHILDS 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF FDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N interpretation of the nature of de- 
liberate education is involved in the 
theme of this forum, for it assumes that 
education is an enterprise that has to do 
With basic values. And since the term 
“basic values” designates whatever has 
“rightful authority in the direction of 
conduct,” it is clear that education is 
Viewed nor simply as a routine process 
through which the young are drilled in 
the three R's, but as an undertaking that 
has to do with the development of human 
Personality—that is, with the cultivation 
Of fundamental outlooks, tastes, faiths, 
and allegiances. In other words, educa- 
tion is considered a responsible effort to 
Introduce the immature to a definite pat- 
tern of human living, and to nurture 
them in the values embedded in that pre- 
erred pattern of life and thought. 
Now the pragmatists are in full ac- 
Cord with this conception of the pur- 
Poses and the responsibilities of educa- 
‘on. They have perceived that the psy- 
chological nature of man is such that 
Sducation is a necessity of human life. 
Pot a luxury, It is through a process of 
lina and instruction that human civi- 
tion ra Is perpetuated from one genera- 
another, and it is through educa- 
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tion that the newborn acquire those 
characteristics that are prized as distinc- 
tively human. Thus, from the standpoint 
of both the preservation of civilization 
and the development of the individual, 
education plays a foundational role. 
The pragmatists have also pointed out 
that schools are founded and maintained 
by adults, not primarily by the children 
enrolled in them. They have indicated 
that adults organize schools because they 
expect thereby to make of their young 
something other and better than they 
would become if left to their own spon- 
taneous interactions with their physical 
and social surroundings. Thus, for the 
pragmatists, all deliberate education is a 
moral undertaking—roral in the sense 
that choice among definite alternatives in 
types of social life and of human person- 
ality is inescapably involved in it. 
Recognizing that value preferences are 
involved in the construction of every 
program for the nurture of the young, 
the pragmatists have tried to make the 
process by which these values are deter- 
mined as objective and significant as is 
humanly possible. One of the ways in 
which they have sought to accomplish 
this has been to make the school an in- 
terest of parents and other lay groups. It 
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is interesting to note in this connection 
that the experimental school that Dewey 
pioneered at the University of Chicago 
was supported and directed by a parent- 
teacher association. 

Today the charge is occasionally made 
that the pragmatists have tried to make 
the control and direction of the schools 
a monopoly of teachers and educational 
administrators. Those who make this 
charge are either ignorant of the history 
of American education during the first 
half of this century, or they are delib- 
erately attempting to deceive the Ameri- 
can people. More than most educational 
groups, the pragmatists have worked to 
make education a public enterprise in 
which parents, representatives of various 
lay groups, and teachers and school ad- 
ministrators all cooperate in the determi- 
nation of the program through which 
the young are to be nurtured. 

A second way in which the pragma- 
tists have worked to make the choice of 
life and educational purposes more ob- 
jective has been to make those concerned 
with the school more aware of the value 
and social preferences embedded in its 
present program. Having faith in the life 
of intelligence, they have believed that 
the role of the arbitrary can be reduced 
in our educational activity as we become 
more conscious of what we are about 
when we are about the nurture of the 
young. This has led the pragmatists to 
emphasize the social nature of education, 
and the fact that educational choices are, 
in the last analysis, choices among alter- 
Native Patterns of group life and thought. 

his social theory of education increased 
Tecognition of the importance of teach- 
ers becoming more informe 
culture of America in both 
and its world Setting, 
are convinced that it i 


d about the 
its historical 
for the pragmatists 
s only as educators 


understand our civilization that they can 
be wise about education. 

Powerful pressure groups have op- 
posed this movement to encourage edu- 
cators to become more informed about 
the trends, the conflicts and problems, 
and the resources and possibilities of our 
emerging industrial and democratic so- 
ciety, but the pragmatists have been mili- 
tant in their resistance to these pressures. 
They have steadfastly maintained that 
teachers have a professional and moral 
obligation to be informed about these 
emerging life conditions in which their 
pupils must work out their life careers. 

A third way in which the pragmatists 
have undertaken to make the choice of 
basic values in education more signifi- 
cant and less arbitrary has been to en- 
courage the scientific study of human 
behavior in its various aspects—biologi- 
cal, social, economic, political, aesthetic, 
moral, and religious. They pioncered in 
the systematic study of the nature of the 
child, of the processes of maturation and 
learning, and of the manner in which 
emotional and intellectual dispositions to- 
ward nature and fellow human beings 
are formed. Although the pragmatists 
have realized that there can be no im- 
personal, scientific determination of ulti- 
mate educational objectives, they have 
been confident that the more we know 
about the native endowment, the be- 
haviors, and the modes of growth and 
learning of human beings, the more re- 
liable and worthful will our value judg- 
ments in education become. 

The pragmatists have never made com- 
mon cause with those who try to exalt 
the moral and spiritual nature of man by 
pouring contempt and ridicule upon the 
scientific effort to understand the nature 
and potentialities of human life. Wisdom 
about human life and conduct includes 
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as scientific knowledge, but those who 
are hostile to the procedures and the 
tested findings of science are not apt to 
be numbered among those who are wise 
in the art of education. 

A fourth way in which the pragmatists 
have sought to make their cultural evalu- 
ations and their educational preferences 
less arbitrary and more objective has 
been to make their own value judgments 
and educational choices explicit and pub- 
lic, During the depth of the depression, 
in the early 1930's, seven pragmatists 
united in the publication of a volume 
called The Educational Frontier Over 
a year was spent in conferences and dis- 
Cussions before the various chapters were 
drafted in a form acceptable to all seven 
of the authors. It certainly ranks as one 
of the most representative books on edu- 
Cation ever nuctished from the point of 
view of pragmatism, and in order to 
document the foregoing interpretations, 
I shall quote two paragraphs from the 
Concluding chapter on “The Underlying 
Philosophy of Education”: i 


All education is an affair of action. . .. 
And all truly human action involves prefer- 
ence, It signifies working for one end rather 
than for another in situations where alter- 
Natives exist. The chosen policy may be 
adopted on the basis of imitation and obedi- 
“Nee to tradition, or it may be thought 
through and adopted on the basis of a clear 

W and choice of the ends and conse- 
begs which the policy serves. But pref- 
he for one kind of end and value is 
bake there, because one kind of outcome 
ans r than another is brought about as a 

€quence of action. 
cat, © the business of a philosophy of edu- 
‘on to make clear what is involved in 
* Berta which is carried on within the 
“atonal field, to transform a preference 
ioe blind, based on custom rather than 
8ht, into an intelligent choice—one 
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made, that is, with consciousness of what is 
aimed at, the reasons why it is preferred, 
and the fitness of the means used. Never- 
theless intelligent choice is still choice. It 
still involves preference for one kind of 
end rather than another which might have 
been worked for. It involves a conviction 
that such and such an end is valuable, 
worth-while rather than another. Sincerity 
demands a maximum of impartiality in 
seeking and stating the reasons for the aims 
and the values which are chosen and re- 
jected. But the scheme of education itself 
cannot be impartial in the sense of not in- 
volving a preference for some values over 
others. The obligation to be impartial is the 
obligation to state as clearly as possible what 
is chosen and why it is chosen. 


In the remainder of my paper, I shall 
describe as clearly as possible certain of 
the basic choices involved in the prag- 
matic theory and practice of education. 
Beyond all question, the program of 
pragmatism has its definite life prefer- 
ences and educational emphasis. The 
wholehearted acceptance of these pre- 
ferred patterns of human behavior and 
of human personality undoubtedly tends 
to undermine alternative and conflicting 
patterns. Whether one will assert that the 
educational program of pragmatism has 
undermined “basic values” will depend 
upon how one believes moral choices 
should be made and evaluated. It will 
also depend upon how one regards the 
value of democracy and the value of ex- 
perimental attitudes and procedures. For 
democracy and the experimental outlook 
and method are the two supreme values 
of the educational program of prag- 
matism. 

For the pragmatist, democracy is not 
only a form of government, it is also a 
way of life, and that way of life has its 
spiritual roots and values. In one sense 
the democratic principle is very old, for 
it began to appear in the life of mankind 
wherever and whenever human beings 
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began to have regard for the worth and 
dignity of human life. The democratic 
movement clearly has religious roots. Its 
basic ethical meaning is involved in the 
classical religious principle of “the broth- 
erhood of man.” But the democratic 
movement also has its secular roots, and 
its central meanings have been summa- 
rized under three great words—liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. It was an Ameri- 
can President who gave the world the 
supreme political formulation of the 
meaning of democracy when he de- 
cribed it as a system of government “of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 

For the educational pragmatists the 
concept of democracy is a key-concept, 
and it pervades their educational writ- 
ings. They have derived from it a num- 
ber of interrelated meanings. It has de- 
noted, for them, a society which knows 
no good other than the good of individ- 
ual human beings, and one in which 
individual human beings constitute the 
realm of ends, and hence a society 
in which all institutions—governmental, 
economic, religious and technological— 
belong to the realm of means, and are to 
be altered or abolished whenever they 
fail to enrich and liberate the lives of 
those who live in and through them. The 
pragmatists have also emphasized that a 
democratic society is committed to the 
principle of equality of opportunity, and 
therefore is a society which by its basic 
moral constitution is against all patterns 
of segregation and discrimination, based 


on factors of race, nationality, religion, 


sex, or occupation. Democracy has also 
implied, for the pragmatists, a society 
that has faith in the possibilities of intel- 
ligent human effort—one that does not 
strive to perpetuate the status quo but, 
rather, welcomes such changes as will 
improve its Ways of living and increase 


the opportunities and the experienced 
satisfactions of its members. Finally, the 
concept of democracy has meant not a 
closed but an open society—one which 
secks to institutionalize or legalize the 


process of revolutionary change by pro- 
viding through such basic liberties and 
rights as freedom of inquiry, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of association and 
proposal, the Opportunity for minorities 
to seck to become majorities and to take 
over the instruments of government and 
public administration. ` 

The pragmatists have recognized that 
the aim of democracy to create a system 
of authority and liberty—to combine 
unity with freedom to differ—signifies a 
mature form of human association that 
involves responsibilities as well as liber- 
ties and depends upon the character of 
its individual members. They have sought 
to make of the school a way of living 
and learning Which would cultivate the 
desired democratic faiths, allegiances, at- 
titudes, rights, and responsibilities in the 
young. Obviously these patterns of life 
and thought are not compatible with 
those of authoritarian and totalitarian 
systems, nor can they survive in a situa- 
tion of anarchy where each person be- 
comes a law unto himself and ignores the 
Principle of live and help live. g 
, The second basic value incorporated 
into the educational program of the prag- 
matists is the procedure or the method © 
experimental science. All of the leading 
Pragmatists—Peirce, James, Dewey. an 
Mead—have emphasized the central im- 
portance of experimental method 1” 
human life and in education. Indec 
Pragmatism has even been defined a5 5 


philosophic movement in which exper 
mental activity 
its f 


becomes conscious © 
Own presuppositions, implications, 
and consequences. In this experimenta 


method of dealing with problematic sit- f 
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uations through observation, through the 
forming and maturing of hypotheses, 
through the testing of these hypotheses 
by action in the life situation, and 
through the evaluation of the worth of 
hypotheses or theories by the actual con- 
sequences they produce, the pragmiatists 
believe that they have discovered the 
basic clues to meaning and truth. They 
consider that the pattern of experimental 
Inquiry is the essential pattern of all re- 
sponsible, reflective thought. 

The pragmatists have attempted to or- 
ganize a school which would provide op- 
portunity for the young, in the varied 
aspects of their experience, to carry 
through these full and responsible acts of 
reflective thought. It is their conviction 
that as the young learn, in the words of 
John Dewey, “to think in terms of action 
and in terms of those acts whose conse- 
quences will expand, revise, and test their 
Suggestions and ideas” they will also 
learn, in one and the same process, the 
attitudes and habits most essential in a 
life of moral responsibility. For the prag- 
Matists there is a significant connection 
between the methods and attitudes of ex- 
perimental inquiry, and the methods and 
attitudes implicit in democratic, coopera- 
tive living. They believe that life in a 

€mocratic society involves more than 
Mere submission to established institu- 
tions and customs; they believe that basi- 
Cally it involves the capacity to think, 
to examine, to anticipate consequences, 
mong With the continuing desire to learn 

Tom what one does and undergoes. 
ie eee this emphasis on the 
tics fo of experimental Inquiry Gig 
the ee ching moral implications. As 
Yolven oe have indicated, it hl 
ate ee 
the Prag ig: within, not outs! cs 
toa ue shared experience. It leads 
ind of intellectual and moral 


sensitivity, for it entails, as its founder, 
Charles Sanders Peirce, observed, the 
kind of mentality that will not repose in 
peace, but will continue its inquiries, its 
revisions, and its reconstructions and 
projections, so long as there is solid evi- 
dence which cannot be made to harmo- 
nize with received authorities or with 
currently accepted beliefs. 

It is not surprising that a program of 
education which is grounded in the mo- 
rality of democracy and the attitudes 
and procedures of experimental inquiry 
should have come into conflict with cer- 
tain traditional outlooks and practices. 
Much of the experience of human beings 
has been subjected to authoritarian forms 
of social and political life, and many of 
our inherited outlooks, sentiments, and 
beliefs were developed in the prescien- 
tific era. To the extent that democratic 
and experimental attitudes and proce- 
dures become pervasive they inevitably 
tend to undermine prescientific attitudes 
and practices and historic forms of 
authoritarian and dogmatic thought. 
Whether in life and in education this is 
to be regarded as progress or retrogres- 
sion will depend upon the actual values 
one holds. It will also depend upon 
whether we agree or disagree with those 
who contend that we educate for con- 
flict and maladjustment in the young 
whenever we seek to compartmentalize 
their ways of behaving and thinking by 
attempting to put certain aspects of their 
experience on an experimental and demo- 
cratic basis, while we seek at the same 
time to keep other aspects of their ex- 
perience—notably the moral and the re- 
ligious—on a dogmatic and authoritarian 
basis. 

The cleavage at this point in the moral 
and intellectual life of the Western 
world is deep and serious. It would be a 
mistake, however, for teachers to assume 
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that the conflict is really one between 
the world of religion and the world of 
education. The plain fact is that the divi- 
sion on these matters is as sharp within 
the various denominations and leaders of 
religion as it is between the pragmatists 
and certain absolutist religious groups. 
The pragmatists, with their commit- 
ment to the democratic way of life and 
the experimental method of thought, 
have a basic orientation on these matters. 
They believe that integration in the in- 
tellectual and moral life of modern man 
necessarily involves the resolution to 
abandon all attempts to divide human 
experience into two water-tight com- 
partments, each with its own distinct 
ways of developing, validating, and com- 


g 
municating values. Undoubtedly a real 


faith in the potentialities of human life is 
inherent in the movement of pragmatism 
to bring all aspects of human experience 
under the dominion of procedures that 
are in harmony with “man’s right to 
knowledge, and the free use thereof.” It 
is the belief of the pragmatists that what- 
ever is of real worth in the spiritual heri- 
tage of mankind will be strengthened, 
not weakened, by the effort to nurture 
our young in those faiths, attitudes, and 
allegiances that we call democratic, and 
in those empirical and cooperative meth- 
ods and practices that are the essence of 
experimental inquiry. In spite of present 
uncertainties, insecurities, and reaction- 
ary tendencies, I believe that the Ameri- 
can people will continue to affirm these 
educational purposes. 


Has Pragmatism Undermined Basic 
Values in Education?’ 


THE VERY*REVEREND JAMES A. PIKE 


DEAN OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
ADJUNCT PROFESSOR OF RELIGION, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


T: BEGIN with, I should like to say 


that I agree with the bulk of what 
has already been said, and I think I can 
frame that agreement as follows. First, I 
think we must distinguish between prag- 
matism as a methodology and pragma- 
usm as a philosophy. As a methodology, 
it most certainly does not undermine the 
basic values in education. It can assist 
and has assisted in the implementation of 
whatever values are espoused. It is a re- 
freshing methodology which has used 
the ways of empirical science where ap- 
Propriate. It has been honest; it has been 
Concerned to follow through with results 
and check results against causes. For all 
this, everyone should be grateful and re- 
Sarding it there really should be no 
Cleavage at all. To those who have been 
quoted and referred to already and who 
are familiar names in the field of prag- 
Matic thought we owe a great deal and 
always will. 

As a philosophy, pragmatism is quite 
‘Nother thing. I am going to take the 
risk of telling a story that some of you 
May have heard to illustrate precisely 
tie a what a philosophy is, second, what 
i celationships to science are, and third, 
ee this has to do with the pluralism 

in our culture. 
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NO OUTLOOK IS NEUTRAL 


Let’s assume for a moment that the 
first three rows of people and chairs in 
this auditorium are not here and that in 
the space now occupied by them we have 
instead a large and colorful oriental rug. 
Let’s assume, further, that on this rug is 
a small moth having himself a meal. Now 
this moth is not only very small but very 
sensitive to his surroundings. At the mo- 
ment he is in a blue section and every- 
thing looks blue to him. He is “down in 
the dumps,” he begins to lose his appe- 
tite, life is hardly worth while. As he 
drags himself along in this depressed state 
he comes into a yellow area. Here every- 
thing is glowing and cheerful; he gains in 
strength and appetite and gorges himself. 
While he is digesting his lunch he backs 
into a rich red area. As he gets deep into 
it, his subconscious levels are affected; he 
finds himself dwelling on his resentment 
of other moths. Soon, owing to an obvi- 
ous psychosomatic connection, he is suf- 
fering from acute indigestion. But he 
comes now into a white area—and it is 
very white. Here he feels small and un- 
clean and wrong, and he is filled with re- 
morse for those resentful thoughts. 

Time will not permit my taking you 
through the entire spectrum, but enough 
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has been said to suggest that this moth is 
headed for a nervous breakdown. If you 
were the moth’s guidance officer, I think 
you would probably suggest a very di- 
rect remedy (it is always nice when we 
can suggest direct and brief remedies). 
You would perhaps suggest that this 
moth fly up to the podium or to the 
edge of the balcony; in any case fly to a 
place where he could see the whole rug, 
the whole design, the relationship of the 
parts, and the order and scheme of things. 
Then he could go back to the rug and 
live in complete equanimity. 

Now before we leave the rug and the 
moth, notice that whether the moth is 
crawling around on the rug, and there- 
fore seeing it at very close range, or up 
here getting a perspective on it, the rug 
itself does not change but its meaning 
for the moth does. He is looking at it 
from a different angle. In either case he 
is looking at it from a perspective, a bias. 

Needless to say, there is an element of 
pragmatism in our choice of the angle of 
vision we consider most favorable. If 
the moth sees the rug from up here, 
things make more sense and he will feel 
better. It has to do with his whole health 
(we parsons would call it “salvation”). 
Whereas if he sees it in a broken, dis- 
torted, partial manner he is not as well, 
life is not as good. But in any case, from 
whatever angle he looks at it he is not in 
an objective position. 

I think some of the implications are 
clear. No matter how far we go in sci- 
ence and its methods, the choice of 
values—the choice of realities and ulti- 
mates—has nothing whatever to do with 
science because that has to do with the 
angle of vision from which we look at 
realities. You cannot count, weigh, and 
measure, and end up with an answer 
about what a man ought to live for. You 
can help him achieve the end of wanting 


to live for the particular thing but you 
cannot decide scientifically—or, I might 
add, democratically—what things he 
should live for, what should count most in 
his life. Now this is no disrespect for sci- 
ence at all. Counting, weighing, measur- 
ing, and evaluating the tufts of the rug is 
one thing; deciding where you are going 
to stand and look at the whole rug is 
another. 

I need not press the second point about 
the nonobjectivity of any choice made, 
because Professor Childs has not claimed 
any objectivity. There is a bit of confu- 
sion in this whole field and here too is a 
cleavage which runs among religious 
spokesmen as well as educational spokes- 
men. We want to sound scientific so we 
talk about objectivity, but when we are 
really pressed we find we've made 
choices, we are “for” certain things: 
Sometimes we say we are for democracy 
and we tend to interpret democracy 4S 
the rule of the majority, unless the ma- 
jority doesn’t agree with us, and then 
we tend to mean by democracy the right 
of the minority to change that majority 
so it will agree with us. 


FREEDOM FOR VARIOUS 
OUTLOOKS 


The confusion is difficult for all of US 
here, but I think it is perfectly clear from 
what has been said that pragmatists, like 
everybody else, have decided (a) what 
they think the total perspective or mean” 
ing is and (b) which realities are primary 
and which are subordinate. 

I want to illustrate this by quoting 
from some distinguished pragmatists, but 
first I want to make myself perfectly 
clear on a point I think is extremely 1 
portant, because some people speaking 
from my side of the issue, as well # 
some people speaking from the other 
side, often overlook it. When I say that 
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think pragmatism undermines certain 
basic values in education I frankly admit 
that I mean certain basic values that 
count to we and to those whom I repre- 
sent and to those who stand for what I 
stand for by way of perspective. But I do 
not mean that therefore these pragmatists 
should not be able to hold the views they 
hold and I do not mean that they should 
not scek—indeed it is their duty to seek 
—to influence the majority to side with 
them on the propagation of these par- 
ticular perspectives. In fact, no matter 
What the majority thought—whether 
it agreed with me or with the prag- 
matists (I have already confessed myself 
a sort of pragmatist)—I would hope that 
those who disagreed had not been forced 
into some kind of mold by the overen- 
thusiasm of those who won the majority 
to what they thought were the ends of 
life. I would hope that that aspect of de- 
mocracy which has nothing to do with 
Majorities but rather is delighted at dis- 
Sent and cultural pluralism also would 
have its part in the ultimate outcome. 
So when I try to distinguish the 
Judaeo-Christian heritage from certain 
Of the postulates of pragmatic philoso- 
Phy (as a religion, not as a method), I 
am not, therefore, saying that I don’t 
Want the pragmatists free to believe their 
views; I am not saying that I don’t want 
them free to press their ideas. Nor am I 
e tana te 
in the “i nap tt Re believe that 
the os assroom—because eliev AF 
don’, A person is the teacher, an i 
tertight ws the teacher divided into W k 
the a on I believe ie : 
Convio: er is a pragmatist by religious 
all the ae (and it is a religion, it meets 
books p finitions of religion given 1n the 
Naturally Pesgmarist authors) he should 
And he teach from that perspective— 
will. There has never been any 


question, at least in the past thirty years, 
about freedom in the schools to teach the 
gospel according to John Dewey; there 
has only been question about freedom to 
teach the gospel according to John. 

I admit that the clergy have been 
pretty obstinate in times past about al- 
lowing proper diversity in the schools, 
and particularly have opposed certain of 
the insights of secularist philosophy that 
have done a lot of good. You know the 
story of the camel in the desert on a cold 
night: He asks an Arab for permission 
to stick just his nose in the tent. The 
Arab agrees to that, and finds himself 
outside the tent in the morning and the 
camel inside. Well, that is where we 
clergy are now in some places—on the 
outside—but increasingly we are being 
invited back in (I’m here now and 
pleased to be here). 


DEMOCRACY AND 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 


The point I wish to make is that prag- 
matism as a philosophy is a religion—a 
rival of Judaco-Christian thought—and 
therefore those who really feel commit- 
ted to the Judaco-Christian heritage 
should see pragmatism as such. But it is 
to be hoped that that would not carry 
them to the extreme of wanting to see it 
exterminated. I am worried about such 
words as exterminate, liquidate, abolish. 
In one of Professor Childs’s books, there 
is the indication that if we found that 
private schools, particularly religious 
schools, seemed to create certain divi- 
siveness in our culture, then the whole 
democratic community might decide to 
abolish them.’ That kind of liquidation 
idea bothers me. 

And then another pragmatist state- 


1 John L. Childs, Education and Morals (New 


York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine, 1o50) 


p- 253- 
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ment maintains that religious aspects 
which do not fit in with this ethical sys- 
tem as proposed by pragmatism will have 
to be changed or abolished. And I like 
nonconformity. 

Democracy is a method. I like democ- 
racy as a method and I like pragmatism 
as a method, but I don’t like either one 
of them as an ism. Democracy is a method 
by which people can disagree and re- 
main in disagreement and follow their 
own isms. They can be Rosicrucians, 
they can be Mormons. I believe in diver- 
sity, I believe in freedom of dissent, I be- 
lieve in being special, peculiar, if we 
want to be. I get worried when we be- 
come so concerned about our social unity 
that we are willing to change or abolish 
things that don’t fit in so well—because 
what would that add up to? It would be 
the majority, wouldn’t it? If we ever de- 
cided to liquidate parochial schools, let 
us say, it would be because some group 
persuaded the majority to do it. And yet 
that same group, when they do not have 
the majority with them (and they do not 
now, or the Supreme Court either) want 
to change the majority. This worries me 
a great deal. I do not think any of the prag- 
matist authors who argue in favor of 
these things would mean it really, be- 
cause they do believe in full-blooded de- 
mocracy and not merely in majority rule. 


PRAGMATISM AND 
JUDEO-CHRISTIAN HERITAGE 


Now let me say (talking about an ism) 
that I believe pragmatism has just as much 
right as Mohammedanism to propagate in 
this country, certainly as much right as 
Christianity. Having said that, let me 
point out the main ways in which I think 
pragmatism is in conflict with the Judaeo- 
Christian heritage. First, it has spread 
abroad a relativism about religious truths. 
Having chosen democracy as the abso- 


lute, which sometimes means the rule of 
the majority and sometimes what we 
want the majority to think, it then says 
everything else is relative? Now again 
I'm not arguing—I’m just pointing out 
that to say that everything but democ- 
racy is relative happens to be in conflict 
with the Judaeo-Christian heritage. That 
makes democracy rather than God the 
absolute. Now you are going to have an 
absolute that’s pretty good, but “Thou 
shalt have no false gods before me” ap- 
plies to democracy too. And we know 
how perverted any nationalism or way 
of government can become if it is the 
final reality to which all else is subordi- 
nate. 

As to my other point, what we are to 
regard as the main thing in religion: Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s The Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, defines religion as “one’s supreme 
devotion to his highest values, to the 
values in terms of which he evaluates all 
else.”3 That’s a good definition. It says 
this: whatever other elements in religion 
one may cherish in addition to this prag- 
matic aim—that everybody shall have 
the fullest and finest life possible—what- 
ever else there is, this much and this kind 
of religion should be the highest con- 
cern. Now what is this kind of religion? 
Well, it is really Ethical Culture—which 
is an entirely legitimate form of religion, 
don’t misunderstand me; but it is merely 
one among many. It is not the established 
church yet. And “whatever other ele- 
ments in religion one may cherish, - -,* 
his highest concern should be...” —this 
is saying who is going to be God in this 
religion—“the highest concern,” that iss 
the top god, “the great king above al 
_ 2 William Heard Kilpatrick warns against 
indoctrination as to democracy in his book 


Philosophy of Education (New York, Th? 
Macmillan Company, 1951), P- 125, 


3 Ibid., p. 158, for all quotations in this pat 
2 


graph. 
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gods,” as we say in the psalm. Now who 
Is the great king above all gods? “The 
Overarching concern of each individual 
should be that all people shall have and 
enjoy the fullest and finest life possible.” 
This, of course, is the statement of an 
ethical ideal—a very good one—but it 
gocs on, “[ This] should be the supreme 
value in terms of which he values and 
orders all else, including all other ele- 
ments in his religion.” Well, that would 
take a good deal of reordering of the 
Judaco-Christian heritage, because in it 
God comes first, man second. That is 
how we start things, and then we go on 
from there. We like man, too. We think 
God does, but we start in a different 
Way—with God. 

Before continuing, we should note that 
there is danger in this exaltation of the 
Majority in terms of social progress and 
social change. One of these authors says 
we must encourage people of all levels, 
presumably whether they be educated or 
not, to get on school boards, on the as- 
sumption that everybody is equally 
bright. But this gives us Pasadenas. I’m a 
snob when it comes to this matter, I’m 
Sorry to say—for the sake of public edu- 
Cation. Not everybody in the community 
'S equally well equipped to tell you what 
's best for children and for our society. 
If that is not full-blooded democracy, it 
Still is a little like Jefferson and Madison. 

€ know what happens in communities 
When Stupid people end up doing per- 
fectly terrible things to good pragmatic 
Tostessivist leaders in education. When 

at happens there is no question as to 

Which side I’m on. 
mas is pragmatic philosophy 
et an à neutral scientific approach, but 
> Re F we have seen, it is a religion 
taken = a has its own presuppositions 
tke a a: aith, for example, that ethics is 
pal thing and any other pecu- 


liar supernatural notions you may want 
to have are subordinate to it, if they are 
allowed to exist at all. We find in one 
book here, for example, some comment 
on the supernatural that shows the bias 
of this particular view: “One of the 
strengths of the democratic conception 
in the work of education is that democ- 
racy is a human faith and movement, u7- 
encumbered by supernatural preconcep- 
tions. "a Well, that’s a permissible 
view, but it is not neutral and it is not 
scientific, because, you see, there is noth- 
ing about the moth looking at the rug 
from the rug, which is what secularism 
is, that proves that you won't get a bet- 
ter view of the rug from another place, 
and science has nothing to do with tell- 
ing you which answer is right. And I 
might turn to another work, on the 
question of the supernatural. I find that 
the dialogue which concludes Professor 
Brameld’s book, Patterns of Educational 
Philosophy,’ is a fancier version of prag- 
matism, called progressive reconstruction, 
focusing on a continuum of present and 
future oriented ideas leading to cultural 
attitudes and actions which rest in the 
belief that 77an makes history and that be 
is subject only to the order which indi- 
vidually and collectively he fashions out 
of the materials of nature, including his 
own nature. He may recognize that there 
are other forces in the universe, but he 
should learn how to cope [sic] with 
them, the author goes on to say.® 


THE IDEAL OF HUMAN 
PERSONALITY 


Now I move on to my third point— 
that pragmatism as a religion calls for an 


4 Childs, op. cit., p. 54. (Italics are mine.) 

5 Theodore Brameld, Patterns of Educational 
Philosophy (Yonkers-on-Hudson, World Book 
Company, 1950), p. 703. 

6 Ibid., p. 738. 
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ideal of human personality and destiny 
which is at variance with the Judaco- 
Christian one. Each of these books I have 
referred to gives a list of good character 
traits, what we want the human person- 
ality to be. And they are nice traits and 
one would love to possess them all. But 
no list of traits includes that marvelous 
quality of self-criticism which is founded 
upon a recognition of being under the 
judgment of One who is your Maker, 
and second, that capacity for self-accept- 
ance which comes out of knowing what 
grace means in terms of a God who saves 
as well as judges. Both of these are im- 
portant factors which have to do with 
what you think human personality ought 
to be like. In my opinion, a man should 
have full knowledge of his capacities, his 
weaknesses, and his sins. He should judge 
himself ruthlessly by the 100 per cent 
claim of vocation on his life (which is 
what it means to be made in the image 
of God) and then in turn should know 
that he can accept himself because God 
accepts him though unacceptable (which 
is what we mean by redemption). This is 
the basis of a combination of self-accept- 
ance and self-criticism which, to me, is 
the most precious thing in personality. 
I find it missing entirely from the prag- 
miatists’ ideal image of human personality. 
Now again I say this earth-bound prag- 
matist religion can have its image, and 
should be allowed to propagate it, but it 
is not our image and it is not a neutral 
image. 

Fourth, this position holds itself up asa 
self-sufficient basis for the development 
of human life along the right lines, ignor- 
ing the full dimension of man’s existence. 
I used to be an attorney for the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. While I 
didn’t learn much about stocks except to 
Stay out of the market, I did learn this 


much—that the value of a stock doesn’t 
just depend upon its annual carning. If 
you own some stock in an oil well which 
the geologists say will be through n 
three years, and it pays $10 a year, it 1s 
worth at the most $30. If you have stock 
in a telephone company which earns $10 
a year it is worth a lot more than $30: 
because the telephone is here to stay. The 
point is that the duration of the whole 
project has to do with the present value. 
If a man is made for eternal life, that 
gives a different angle of vision on what 
the meaning and priorities of things are 
now. If he dies like a dog, then there 1s 
another way of assessing the meaning 
and value of temporal things. Tm not 
going to argue which is best, I’m just sav- 
ing that they are different. 

A fifth point: With its exaggerated 
confidence in intellectualism because of 
its deep attachment to old-fashioned ra- 
tionalism, pragmatism overlooks the 
depths of human personality that are 
recognized both by the Judaco-Christian 
ideology and by modern depth psychol- 
ogv. Here Freud and St. Paul and St. 
Augustine become strange bedfellows in- 
deed. But man’s state, man’s situation: 
man’s choice of values and determinants 
are not quite such a matter of thinking 
things out right as we considered ° 
while back. Pictures in the head, even ¢” 
perience, when on the conscious level, 4 
not embrace the full meaning of things 
and both biblical theology and moder? 
depth psychology recognize a depth in 
the dimension which is, in a sense, ant 
intellectual sometimes and certainly “Y 
scientific,” because it has to do with th? 
depths of nature and meaning which 
neither rationality nor science can grasP 
and yet which are just as real and as 1” 
portant as aspects which reason and $C“ 
ence can grasp. 
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FREEDOM TO BE DIFFFRENT 

One final word: Freedom of dissent, 
the freedom to implement ideologies and 
by whatever method—including the 
pragmatic method—means that in this 
country some people who cannot be the 
majority will want to express their own 
ideologies and perspectives in the way 
they educate people, and they may 
choose to establish private schools. I went 
to public school myself and recognize 
that this is a very complicated subject; 
bur I do say that any questioning of the 
freedom of groups, no matter how small, 
to have a school in which their ideals will 
predominate does not seem to me to be 
un-American. This applics to Roman 
Catholic parochial schools, to Episcopal 
parochial schools, and, interestingly 
enough, to Ethical Culture schools. Any 
of these schools accept students from out- 
side their religious tradition, but the given 
tradition’s outlook on reality is meant to 
be dominant. : 

Now the public school presents a sort 
Of problem because we really don’t 
Want things settled by majority rule. 
When a whole community is Roman 
Catholic and the nuns are engaged to 
teach in the school, none of us like that. 
The majority wanted it, however. That 
expressed the cultural pattern of democ- 
racy in that community; vet we don’t 
like it, We don’t want to decide by ma- 
jority vote what religion will be pre- 
dominant in public education. We want a 
freedom of pluralism here too. Now 
Pragmatism can become the predominant 
religion, and in many places is, because 


many people have felt it was neutral—its 
victory has been by default. And I don’t 
care for that kind of victory either. I 
think more and more we've got to turn 
our attention to making sure that the 
principal ideologies, the principal relig- 
ious perspectives, have their place in our 
public school system. You may say that 
raises plenty of problems, but we've got 
a problem already—we can’t get away 
from it, because we can’t look at life ex- 
cept from some perspective, and to say 
let's have pragmatism is to end up with 
the pragmatists’ philosophy, which is not 
held by the majority. And if it were, I 
still wouldn’t want it predominant to the 
extent of having a monopoly, because I 
do believe in the rights of dissent. Prag- 
matism doesn’t happen to be my philoso- 
phy and there are a lot of people like me, 
and to have it understood that it is a 
choice, as Professor Childs made per- 
fectly clear, I think is to open the way 
for understanding this problem. 

One additional remark for those of you 
who are teachers. I have suggested already 
that no teacher need fear to express In 
his teaching the influence of pragmatic 
philosophical ideals, let alone methodol- 
ogies. The teacher should not fear to, 
and wë ought to oppose anybody that 
tries to make him fearful. But I do not 
think that a teacher who cherishes and 
understands the Judaco-Christian herit- 
age ought to fear to let that be the per- 
spective which influences him in the 
teaching of subject matter. To me this is 
democracy. Any monopoly for any re- 
ligion is not democracy. 


Are the Schools Neglecting 


Fundamentals?” 


ALBERT LYND 
AUTHOR OF Quackery in the Public Schools 


FORMERLY MEMBER OF BOARD OF EDUCATION, SHARON, MASSACHUSETTS 


AM greatly honored to be here. You 
I know, of course, the Biblical proverb 
about heaping coals of fire. Coals have 
been heaped on my head frequently dur- 
ing the past year, in the opportunities 
which have been given to me to speak 
before professional groups. As I have 
said in another place, I am grateful that 
the courtesy of people in education sur- 
vives the great strain I have put upon it. 

The question here is, Do American 
schools neglect the fundamentals? The 
answer, of course, depends on your defi- 
nition of “fundamental.” That definition 
lies at the heart of the argument between 
the advocates of the New Education and 
their critics. 

If by fundamentals we mean elemen- 
tary ability to read simple English, to 
write it in a way that will convey some 
approximation of meaning, to do arith- 
metic well enough to balance a check- 
book, then I should be the first to say 
that the schools are not neglecting them. 
In the single field of reading, I recall 
from my school board experience endless 
discussions of the interest devoted by 
teachers and research people to problems 
of reading. Whatever else they were 


* Forum Four, July 29, 1954. 
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doing or not doing, the schools were 
certainly not “neglecting” reading, they 
were really obsessed by it. As for writ- 
ing, I have heard about that controversy 
in Brookline, Massachusetts, where the 
superintendent was on the spot about 
the teaching of handwriting. | thought 
the controversy lacked point, in this age 
of the typewriter. 

But I do not think of those elementary 
skills as fundamentals. I believe the so- 
called three R’s are merely tools for 
learning the true fundamentals of educa- 
tion. I think the fundamentals, in the old 
phrase, are the “arts of word and num- 
ber.” It is fundamental that one should 
learn to write clear and expressive Eng- 
lish, and even more fundamental that one 
should be able to read literature, really 
good literature, with insight and under- 
standing; in doing so one should exper- 
ence something very nearly like a Jov® 
affair. In mathematics | regard as funda- 
mental the glimpse a student may get © 
the esthetics of pure number. (And | 
speak as one who was rather a dud 17 
mathematics.) In short I regard as funda- 
mental those things which are called— 
often in a derogatory way—the “subject 
matter” of the traditional high scho? 
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curriculum. Fortunately for me, perhaps, 
I am not required at this meeting to 
vindicate my definitions of the funda- 
mentals, because that could not be done 
in twenty minutes. But I am stating them. 
And by my definitions, I believe the 
American schools are neglecting the 
fundamentals, to a degree which varies 
from one community to another. j 


II 


I should like to illustrate two points 
of view relative to my understanding of 
the fundamentals. Years ago, when I was 
a college teacher, I lived happily for a 
year in Belgium—thinly but happily on 
a graduate student’s fellowship in his- 
tory. My wife and I lived in an apart- 
ment house in a working class district of 
Brussels. One of our neighbors in the 
house was a policeman whose family 
included a daughter about fourteen or 
fifteen years old. She came in one eve- 
ning and asked my wife and me for some 
help with her English. She was preparing 
for an examination at the Lycée (or the 
Athenée, as I believe they call the sec- 
ondary school in Belgium.) She brought 
With her a volume of John Keats. It was 
Not a school edition, made easy for for- 
cign students with notes and a vocabu- 
lary; it was a regular trade edition pub- 
lished in England or America. The girl 
had been studying English for years and 
‘i was awfully good at it. We helped 

through some of the intricacies of 
€ats’s verse, but she really did not need 

Much help. : 
Hine ‘i moved to reflection, how- 
Nieri yý hearing her translate one of the 
ing yo a her assignment. It was the pran 
into cae of Keats, “On First Looking 
Member Pman’s Homer.” You will re- 
Gro, tae Keats, who could not read 
Seeing ere recorded his emotions on 
omer laid open for him by 


translation, and he expressed himself in 
that wonderful figure about the “peak in 
Darien.” Now this child of fourteen or 
fifteen experienced an exaltation some- 
thing like that as she penetrated the 
meaning of Keats himself. And in her 
case she needed no translation. It was an 
esthetic experience, a truly spiritual ex- 
perience, and we could sense it. Because 
she was so young, she displayed her 
feelings. Now to place a relative value 
on that feeling is impossible. We cannot 
compare it with an educational outcome 
like, say, problem solving, because they 
are incommensurable, though both are 
obviously valuable. But my point here is 
simply this: I had a demonstration, 
through that child, of a true esthetic 
experience. 

Now I want to contrast that with an- 
other experience. Some years ago, before 
I became a member of a school board, I 
was acquainted with a school adminis- 
trator of some importance in Massa- 
chusetts. He had a son entering the first 
year of high school. He said to me, “I 
shall try to talk the boy out of wasting 
his time taking French. He'll never use 
it.” I didn’t know the boy, but I knew 
the father. The father was an able execu- 
tive, skilled in all matters relating to the 
buying of school supplies and the build- 
ing of new schools. But he knew nothing 
whatever of French literature. (And 
precious little of English literature.) His 
decision was a doctrinaire’s decision: that 
foreign languages are a waste of time 
except for the most gifted children. 
Whatever the merits of that contention, 
he was not competent to judge the merits 
of either side, because he knew no for- 
eign language. He had accepted his doc- 
trine on faith, because the educational 
theories to which he was inclined in- 
cluded a prima facie case against foreign 
languages. He did not relate his decision 
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to the boy’s capacity or lack of capacity, 
but to an educational doctrine. ben lis- 
tening to his opinion about the “value 
of forcign languages, I could not help 
thinking of the Belgian child. My friend 
would deny his son esthetic experience, 
on the value of which he was not com- 
petent to pass judgment. 

And that contrast puts me in mind of 
two statements made by educators. I 
quote them because they boil down to 
simple opposites much of the argument 
about the New Education. The first was 
written by Professor William Ernest 
Hocking, for many years Chairman of 
the Philosophy Department at Harvard 
University. I was a student of his, and 
more than that, I was his secretary for 
several years. So I freely acknowledge a 
prejudice here—which may give me at 
least a slight moral advantage over those 
of my opponents who are laden with 
unacknowledged prejudices, Professor 
Hocking and his wife were the founders 
of Shady Hill, an experimental school in 
Cambridge. A few years ago Professor 
Hocking wrote in a memoir that there 


Was an intentional rejection, at Shady 
Hill, of : 


+. learning by doing—which had its place 
elsewhere. . . . Children must, and naturally 


do, see the beauty of number as of music; 


and should do so before they are encum- 


bered with a few of its infinitely numerous 
utilities. 


I want to contrast that with another 
statement of educational theory. The 
next quotation may be an extreme state- 
ment, but extremes are useful in simplify- 
ing arguments, providing we keep jin 
mind that they are extremes. Here is a 
Statement by Mr. Tenenbaum, the bi- 
ographer of Professor Kilpatrick: 


The writer has seen a class of six hundred 
and more graduate students in education, 
comprising teachers, principals, superintend- 


ents, vote their opinion in overwhelming 
numbers that Greek, Latin and mathematics 
offered the least likely possibilities for edu- 
cational growth; and with almost the same 
unanimity they placed dancing, dramatics 
and doll-playing high on the list in this 
regard. 


The difference between Mr. I Jocking’s 
position and the position recorded by 
Mr. Tenenbaum is not a difference which 
can be resolved by any number of studies 
in education, or in psychology. It 1 . 
philosophical difference about the ov 
of mind, the nature of man, the nature O 
desirable human experience. 


Il 


I have had a heavy mail since my book 
appeared.? Most of the letters are a 
able to the book. But in the unfavorab 
segment occasional n 
which, in various forms, gocs something 
like this: a man who has been graduate’ 


there is an 


: ee od IVY 

from a university in the so-called | ‘a 
À ee a: 

League, and who has taught in suc 


university, is obviously damned or es 
to be damned if he presumes to exam! 

American education generally. I 
usually thought that little dig not W 


of a reply, but here I shall make 4 
reply, 


short 


ol- 
© piel scho' 
Thad only a few months in high 


Family circumstances required umi wis 
to work at the age of fourteen. - 
nearly ten years before T was able “ 

ter college. During that time ha is” 
study by myself to accumulate the ia 
teen units required under the ae jo” 
of the College Fntrance sam i in 
Board—and T had to accumulate poi i 
quality as well as quantity, ha ok 
was dependent on a scholarship o! enh 


p = for. f 
lege work. I spent my nights fe alg? 
digging into Latin and French 4 if 


0 


_ Albert Lynd, Quackery in tbe 
Schools (Boston: Little, Brown and 
1953. 
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bra and geometry and ancient history and 
the rest. It was a thrilling if solitary ex- 
perience. These studies were for me the 
discovery of a new world, infinitely more 
thrilling than that in which I lived by 
day in a dull clerkship. So I am moved 
to something like righteous indignation 
when I hear disciples of Professor Kil- 
patrick say that Latin is not important, 
that geometry is not important, and so on. 

Well, so much for my conditioning. 
Do the schools today neglect the funda- 
mentals? By my own definition I believe 
they do. I have stated my opinion that 
the skills taught in the elementary school 
should be essentially related to the cul- 
tural fundamentals, as tools are related to 
a building. And in that sense, I record 
my answer to tonight’s question. 


I have several reasons for thinking as 
I do. One is a certain acquaintance with 
recent high school graduates. For nearly 
ten years Thad employ ment responsibility 
in a business organization. Recent high 
school graduates whom we employ ed 
were bright and willing and conscien- 
tious. (Please note that I do zot join in 
the wail that there is some breakdown 
of discipline among young people today, 
for which the schools are somehow re- 
sponsible. I am not concerned with dis- 
Cipline here in any case; I am concerned 
With the learning of so- called subject 
Matter.) As I have remarked, most of 
the high school graduates w hom we em- 
ploy ed were bright enough and conscien- 
tious enough. But how few of them could 
Write a decent paragraph! How few of 
them could understand the most elemen- 
tary historical reference in an editorial 
the New York Times! And how ex- 
ey few of them had any knowl- 

8€ of a forcign language! If you knew 
those young people, you “might draw dif- 
erent conclusions about the quality of 

eir education, but your conclusions 
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would derive from a definition of “fun- 
damentals” which would be different 
from mine. 

My second reason: much of the litera- 
ture of modern Fducation indicates a 
massive disdain for traditional “subject 
matter.” Surely I do not have to docu- 
ment that for those of you who have 
read Professor Kilpatrick and his dis- 
ciples. I have, by the way, a certain 
grudging respect for those Kilpatrickians 
who are forthright; those who say that, 
in their view, there are educational out- 
comes more valuable than esthetic ex- 
perience and other ingredients of tradi- 
tional education, and so, to hell with 
those traditional values, I have far less 
respect for the Nilpatrickian disciple w ho 
is trying to carry water on both shoul- 
ders, the one who says that he is seeking 
new values in education but who also in- 
sists that “we are teaching the older 
things better and more effectively.” I 
just ‘don’t believe him. I should say cate- 
gorically that you cannot teach some- 
thing effectively if you have contempt 
for it. 

My third reason: among teachers and 
school administrators tod ay there is enor- 
mous disparity in personal cultivation. I 
have met many teachers, in and be- 
yond the places where I have lived. (And 
as ‘a parent, I have lived in four com- 
munities in three different states, scat- 
tered from one coast to the other.) 
There are teachers who are remarkable 
for personal development in arts and let- 
ters. There are also, and you know it, 
many teachers who are describable as 
literate only by courtesy. But over all the 
teachers, from one extreme to the other, 
is the same protective coloration—of de- 
grees in education and of professional 
status. This seems to me indicative of a 
semi-official view in education today, 
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that personal cultivation makes little dif- 
ference in a teacher. 

So much for my empirical conclusions. 
Now just a word about a statement that 
I have heard over and over again. It is 
said that “the New Education is sup- 
ported by modern psychology.” 

Everyone in his right mind agrees that 
psychology has indicated ways to make 
school more attractive for youngsters, 
and to make learning processes more ef- 
fective. But the root assumptions of the 
New Education, at least in the Kil- 
patrickian canon, are not merely psycho- 
logical. They are philosophical. Let me 
illustrate my understanding of the dif- 
ference between the province of psy- 
chology and that of philosophy in educa- 
tion. 

A duly qualified psychologist may tell 
you how you may teach arithmetic or 
French or what not more effectively. He 
is eminently qualified to advise you in 
that matter. But if he essays to prove, on 
psychological grounds, that there is little 
value in knowing how to read French, 
he is not a competent judge. To put it 
another way: A psychologist is profes- 
sionally competent to rule that there may 
be no mental training—training of a 
kind that can be transferred—in the study 
of algebra. But he is not competent, 
purely as a psychologist, to say whether 
or not there is intellectual value or es- 
thetic value in knowing algebra as alge- 
bra. 

A psychologist as such is no more 
competent than an archaeologist to rule 
on the value of an esthetic experience. 
Still less is he competent, strictly as a 
psychologist, to decide whether or not 
man is a monistic biological organism— 
an assumption implicit in the educational 


theories of Professor Dewey. That as- 
sumption may be true or it may be false, 
but it is a philosophical assumption, not 
a psychological finding, And it is directly 
or indirectly determining the formation 
of many teachers who are going out into 
the schools prepared to deprecate the 
values of “subject matter.” 

Parenthetically, it should not be neces- 
sary to say—but I shall say it anyhow— 
that everyone agrees on this point: under 
conditions of universal compulsory edu- 
cation you must deal with very many 
students who cannot possibly handle the 
traditional subjects in the older ways. Of 
course. But from my point of view, edu- 
cation should be related to the tradi- 
tional cultural subjects, even for the most 
ungifted students. Actually the new cur- 
riculum is designed, at least in aspiration, 
to take the emphasis off subject matter 
for everyone, gifted and ungifted. I 
know, of course, that the curriculum 10 
our high schools has not been drastically 
revised across the country—except 1N 
aspiration. The more extreme reforms o 
the New Education have been of limited 
incidence in the schools. But the asp! 
tions of the New Education have great 
influence upon present students of edu- 
cation. 

Those who share my views (a n ii 
ous group, according to my mail) be 
lieve that the public school curriculum 
is being detached from intellectual a” 
esthetic values of immense and wee 
strable importance, however good ¢ ‘i 
new values may be. I do not see ee 
the fundamentals, in my definition, ce 
be well taught by teachers who disda! 
them. I do not see how they can "” 
taught at all by teachers who are them 
selves uneducated in them. 


umer- 


Are the Schools Neglecting the 
Fundamentals” 


ROMA GANS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


qs typical schoolteacher fashion, be- 

fore beginning to answer a question 
of such scope I had to take another look 
at it. True, it comes right out of the 
Writing and discussion of these times in 
Which some critics, with seemingly com- 
plete confidence, make the accusation 
that the schools are neglecting the funda- 
mentals. 

First of all, one must ask what is 
meant by fundamentals. In general our 
public tends to mean the three R’s— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, so I 
shall direct my comments chiefly to 
those areas. However, I shall pool some 
evidence of what the schools are doing 
by way of teaching in the high school 
Some of the fundamentals to which Mr. 
Lynd refers. 

To continue opening up the question, 
One needs to ask whether we are speak- 
ing here of all the public schools? That 
1S, all schools in the myriads of rural vil- 
ages and districts, the thousands of 
towns and cities, the 64 large cities which 
have a population of 150,000 and over? 
And lastly, are we comparing the cur- 
Tent teaching of the fundamentals in all 
Of these public schools of the nation, 


With that offered at a previous given 
Period? 


* Forum Four, July 29, 1954- 
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When one analyzes the question it can 
readily be seen that there is an assumption 
of facts involved which needs to be ex- 
amined. To be specific, has anyone se- 
lected a test given to all of the public 
school pupils at a stated previous time 
and administered this same test to today’s 
children, compared the results, and ar- 
rived at a factual answer indicating that 
we are neglecting the fundamentals? Of 
course not. Such a tremendous task 
would be impossible for more reasons 
than cost in money and energy. To an- 
swer No, the schools are not neglecting 
the fundamentals, would be falling into 
the same erroneous method of dealing 
with the question. Instead I approached 
the question by gathering facts upon 
which I can base some inferences and 
judgments. The problem is far too im- 
portant to be taken less seriously. 

Herbert L. Brown, Jr., managing edi- 
tor of Changing Times—The Kiplinger 
Magazine, states in his column, “Chat 
with the Editor,” June 1954 issue, “I find 
myself glad that I am not one of those 
[high school] graduates this year. . , 
It would not be too pleasant if a lot of 
older folks had deep misgivings about 

ou and sort of looked down on you for 
not being well schooled.” Right. We are 
actually dealing with the reputation of 
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the nation’s public school children in this 
topic. Nota light matter. 


EVIDENCE OF NEGLECT? 


Facts gathered from many studies 
made in communities in Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, New 
York, and other states reveal that chil- 
dren tested in these days with the same 
tests or similar ones given previously do 
as well and often excel previous records 
in reading and arithmetic. Spelling at 
times scores lower. It is well known that 
testing programs are commonly con- 
ducted in school systems and the results 
compared with previous records. In some 
schools this is an annual procedure, Wide 
publicity is given the results, so that par- 
ents and public are kept informed. If re- 
sults show a drop in a particular subject 
or skill, follow-up study is conducted. 
Careful observation rather than neglect 
characterizes the schools’ attitude. 

Another important source of evidence 
of the schools’ conscientious concern for 
the teaching of the fundamentals can be 
found in the prevalence of remedial pro- 
grams in the schools. For youngsters hav- 
ing difficulty in learning one or several 
of the skills, special help is offered in line 
with their particular needs. Formerly— 
and my teaching experience goes back to 
1917—although teachers were well aware 
that some pupils were meeting difficulty 
with arithmetic or reading, neither spe- 
cial help nor teacher ingenuity was ade- 
quate. Many such youngsters became 
repeaters—the largest children in the 
grade—and finally dropped out of school. 
The conscientious effort being made to- 
day to give appropriate assistance to such 
pupils, and in a large number of instances 
enabling them to do acceptable work in 
skills, is in itself a tribute to the schools’ 
concerns mow over the fundamentals. 

Still another source of evidence is 
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worthy of any interested person's atten- 
tion. Again, because of my more than 
three decades of work in the public 
schools, I am struck by the amount chil- 
dren learn from today’s textbooks as 
compared with what they learned from 
texts in my beginning vears of teaching. 
Any comparison of textbooks in arith- 
metic, reading and literature, history, 
geography, and social studies of today 
with those for similar grades published in 
the 1920's would reveal the greater extent, 
inclusiveness, and richness of today’s 
books. As a result, present-day pupils in 
general who have been tested not only 
learn their skills as adequately as did their 
predecessors of the 1920's, but they also 
apply these skills in acquiring a far greater 
amount of information than did their 
elders. 

Some facts gathered about the extent of 
children’s reading should delight even 
the skeptic. A study made by the Ameri- 
can Library Association revealed more 
children than adults using the libraries. 
(Are we missing an important field of re- 
search by not probing this fact deeper?) 
The demand for library materials un 
schools is one of the worries of today $ 


administrator, hamstrung by an inade- 
PSHE aay E n 
quate budget. Skill in the use of th 


rma- 
n to 
have 

In 
yen 
ana 
au- 


library and the ability to gather info 
tion from several books is commo 
today’s children in schools that 

enough money to supply this need. 
such fortunate situations one finds ¢ 
primary children who love reading 

have gained a wide knowledge of 
thors, stories, and poems through reat 
ing on their own. The rapid rise of the 
trade book industry in children’s books 
in the United States and the work ° 
some of our finest authors and artists 1” 
producing these books are further pe” 
dence of the application of the reading 
skill and taste developed in today ` 
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schools. It is truly regrettable that many 
a child who is a potential avid reader is 
denied this privilege because the chance 
to put his hands on the nuggets in litera- 
ture is denied him. 

It is proper at this point to ask, Do 
all of the 27,000,000 youngsters in ele- 
mentary school and high school today 
know how to read, compute, spell, and 
Write and speak grammatically? Of 
course not. There are some who, in 
spite of every kind of aid, do not become 
proficient, and others who, as a recent 
careful study in Rhode Island revealed, 
would be bright enough to do so as far 
as intellectual ability goes. Many ob- 
stacles beset the learning in the lives of 
numbers of youngsters. Buta good school 
is not callous about them. On the con- 
trary, finding a way to overcome these 
obstacles stands high on the list of con- 
cerns of today’s educators. 

In addition to the fundamentals which 
are measured by tests previously used in 
Schools and the various standardized tests, 
some very important skills are being 
taught to today’s children and youth. 
Much attention is given in a vast number 
of schools to what is commonly called 
Problem solving. Even children in the pri- 
Mary grades begin to gather evidence, 
collect | facts, make observations, test out 
ideas, and finally arrive at generalizations 
Or conclusions. Such procedures, no mat- 
Cer What they are called, develop a qual- 
ity of thinking which is absolutely es- 
‘ential in mecting the problems of Ting 
nstead of assuming, as teachers did i 
Ormer years, that able pupils will 
1c MOnstrate intellectual maturity in adult 

Ne, today’s educators seek to assure this 
ne by guiding children and youth 
In thee a" intelligent habits of studyi ing 

ay-to- day learning in school. 
deve, surement of the thinking abilities 
ped in good education remains to 
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be perfected. But sufficient evidence has 
been gathered from existing studies of 
pupils’ achievement and from observa- 
tion to assure that this essential part of 
a child’s education is being given serious 
attention, with successful results. One 
author, starting with an uneasy feeling 
about today’s s schools, took time out to 
study them. He concluded his study 
with an informative magazine article en- 
titled “How Can They Learn So Much?” 
Many parents have admitted being pleas- 
antly surprised by the extent of their 
children’s know ledge i in science. Random 
conversation with children will reveal 
that through study at school they have 
acquired an impressive amount of i 
formation in some subjects in the ele- 
mentary school which no one thirty 
years carlier would have fancied as ap- 
propriate in the elementary program. 
And accompanying the study of science 
is the emphasis on learning to think sci- 
entifically, or learning to base con- 
clusions on evidence. 


CONFIRMATION OF DOUBTS? 


Some critics aim their attacks at the 
high school, insisting that fundamentals 
in skills and knowledge on the secondary 
school level are found wanting. Again 
there is an implication that now we are 
failing as compared with what we form- 
erly achieved. Do the facts support such 
charges? I shall cite only two sets of 
data from which one can draw infer- 
ences that are assuring. First, there is no 
loss or decline in results of the examina- 
tions of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board when compared with the re- 
sults of twenty-five years ago. And sec- 
ond, the number of public high school 
graduates who received Phi Beta Kappa 
k eys this vear compared favorably —to 
put it modestly —with graduates of pri- 

vate schools, some of w hom doubtless had 
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the advantage of a year at a preparatory 
school following high school. At Col- 
gate, 25 out of 29 were from public high 
schools; at Harvard, 17 out of 24; and at 
Yale, 45 out of 79. This last point carries 
special significance because in his book, 
Quackery in the Public Schools, Mr. 
Lynd calls to our attention that some 
parents are being obliged to withdraw 
their children from public schools in 
order to see that they get the education 
they need for success in college. One 
might say to such parents, “Look at these 
figures and save your money. Support 
your public schools.” 

Some of the critics deplore the expand- 
ing of the high school program in order 
to include courses in business education 
or social studies (rather than history) or 
shop courses. Others imply that all chil- 
dren should pursue the program which 
was standard in my day, namely, Latin, 
algebra and geometry, history, and Eng- 
lish which emphasized the classics. It is 
not uncommon for a critic to indicate 
what he has found invaluable and con- 
sequently would like all youth to experi- 
ence. Unfortunately, such criticism leaves 
an educator who takes seriously the criti- 
cisms made of the schools in a quan- 
dary. What is to be the basis of deter- 
mining what the high school program 
shall include? I have found geology end- 
lessly fascinating. After all, all of us walk 
on it, to put it literally, all of our lives. 
What could be more universal? Why not 
include it in the curriculum? Or the his- 
tory of music, from the first records to 
the present time, with all that such study 
would tell us of the people who made 
the history of this planet? Obviously 
such a basis of selection would be capri- 
cious, unworthy of the significance prop- 
erly ascribed to education. 
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SHOULD CRITICISM BE 
ENCOURAGED? 

Those who attack the teaching of the 
fundamentals, while acting within their 
rights, might ponder for a moment this 
quotation from John Dewey: ‘Criticism 

. is not fault finding. It is not pointing 
out evils to be reformed. It is judgment 
engaged in discriminating among values. 
It is taking thought as to what is better 
and worse in any field at any time, with 
some consciousness of why the better is 
better and why the worse is worse. Criti- 
cal judgment is therefore not the enemy 
of creative production but its friend an 
ally.” A serious consideration of the 
basis of selection of the content of high 
school programs for today would be 
welcomed by layman and educator alike 

We teach children to gather data an! 
base judgments on careful study. We are 
serving in our role as educators if W° 
urge our critics too to follow this pro" 
cedure. Sharing in a study of the pre D- 
lems and difficulties the educator mec® 
should be welcomed by those of us re 
sponsible for any work in education 
When the editors of Changing pins 
did this in the preparation of the at d 
cle mentioned earlier in this discussio™ 
they observed the highest canons a 
inquiry. And the conclusion they arriv aa 
at is one which to me adequately “e 
presses my answer to the ques 
the Schools Neglecting the i 
mentals? I quote it: “The evidenc? ae 
cates that the public education is the 
it has ever been.” 7 jt 

This answer, comforting thoug” 
may be, is not taken as a sedative es 
honest, alert educators. These are “io 
which challenge one with the quer de 
Is education in the United State? 54 
quate to meet the demands which @ ‘isl! 


ti 
1John Dewey, Construction and rl 
(New York, Columbia University Press 
p- 12. 
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threatening world is making? Are we so 
educating children and youth that the 
very ideals that made us a liberty-loving, 
God-fearing people will be carried by 
them into the future and ultimately be- 
hind the iron-curtained countries? An 
individual steeped in knowledge of 
mathematics, from the simple facts of 
addition through the most intricate prob- 
lems in trigonometry, and versed in all 
the great books is not intellectually ma- 


ture if he can be duped by Communist 
propaganda. In these days of interna- 
tional tensions arising from irreducible 
conflicts in values, when ideas are as free 
as the air out of which they come, a 
serious consideration of fundamentals is 
appropriately the concern of parents, 
public, and educators. May such con- 
sideration continue, flourish, and result 
in effective education for every child and 
youth of our land. 


The Negro and the Schools, by Harry S. 
Ashmore. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1954. XV + 228 


pp. $2.75. 


Few football fans get much kick out of 
Saturday morning’s sports pages on Satur- 
day night after the scores are in. The Negro 
and the Schools might seem to fall in the 
same category. It was published prior to 
May 17, 1954, the day on which the United 
States Supreme Court announced the 
“score” in one contest, the battle to remove 
Constitutional blessing from racially segre- 
gated public schools, Why read a book 
about a contest that is over? 

Perhaps the most telling tribute to Mr. 
Ashmore and his more than forty co-labor- 
ers is that their work is as timely in these 
post-decision days as it was in April. They 
define a problem—define it in broad strokes 
but with amazingly successful attention to 
details. And the problem they choose to re- 
veal is the basic one—that of accomplishing 
a social change in an environment made up 
of myriad opposing forces. 

The Negro and the Schools was written 
as “a summary and interpretation of the 
findings of more than forty scholars” who 
undertook during 1953-54 an objective re- 
appraisal of the bi-racial aspects of our edu- 
cational system, in a project operated by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation. In terse, sim- 
ple language, remarkably detached and at 
the same time human in tone, the book 
traces the origin and development of the 
concept and practice of bi-racial education 
in the United States, buttressing the cursive 
story with a wealth of factual data in a 
final section. 
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Bi-racial education was woven into the 
folkways of American people as soon as 
colored races began to appear upon the 
local scene; it starts afresh in almost every 
locality where a new racial group appears 
in significant numbers. It is practiced with- 
out legal sanction and oftentimes in viola- 
tion of legal prohibitions. Once in the folk- 
ways, it is discarded slowly if at all. In the 
South, bi-racialism became a folkway carly. 
As a result of the Reconstruction period 
and the subsequent bitterly-won victory of 
white Southerners, segregated school sys- 
tems became much more than folkwayss 
they became symbols of the triumph of 
right and were “unfurled” in stare Const- 
tutions like banners of a proud people at 
last in charge of their own affairs. This 18 @ 
picture the Ashmore report paints well, and 


i = roe ars O 
it should do much to disabuse readers 


A : se  echools 
the notion that ending segregation in ane’ 
- Sea fe ie i. 
is merely a matter of administrative MOC 
fication. ; 

o those 


The report gives slight comfort to 
who hail the Supreme Court decision 3 
epoch-making. Clearly, Mr. Ashmore ae 
that an epoch has been in the making for t 
generation. The nature of the epoch !s no 
clear, but its direction is readily appar 
ent. The South is evolving new folkway® 
spurred on by court decisions to some ae 
grec but to a greater degree by other force . 
which head in the direction of redefining 
right to include equal educational oppor 
nity for Negroes and, even possibly, pe 
segregation. The story told adds supp°"" a 
the dictum that courts do not make epochs 
they merely mark them. 


as 


on 
x . IES 
1 For an Opposite view, see Monroe Be abit 


Equality by Statute (New York, Colu™ 
University Press), 1952. 
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_ The Supreme Court decision gives pres- 
uge and endorsement to the convictions of 
Many Southerners, but it solves few of 
our problems—economic, personal, politi- 
cal, demographic, administrative, and socio- 
dynamic. Without preaching, it gives hope 
for their solution, first, by demonstrating 
thar de-segregation has been accomplished 
successfully—only in border situations, to 
be sure, but every time an old border 
changes a new border ripens for change. 
Second, by showing that while local au- 
thorities c1 i 


can long circumvent court orders 
(witness the 1896 to 1940 disregard of the 
Plessy “separate but equal” doctrine) they 
will and do respond to the awakened con- 
science of people—as they did between 1940 
and 1953—in striving toward genuinely 
equal opportunities for Negro students. Mr. 
Ashmore’s book leaves one sobered but not 
baffled. 


L. D. Haskew 
University of Texas 


How to Judge a School, by William F. 
Russell. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1954. ix + 143 pp- $2.50. 


Although “this book was written for the 
Use of fathers and mothers, grandfathers 
and grandmothers, and other citizens ex- 
Cept teachers,” I consider it very useful for 
teachers. Those responsible for special com- 
Munity leadership in education, the school 
administrators and the members of boards 
ae education, will find How to Judge a 
j chool a valuable aid to good community re- 
ations and to good school developments. 
e Russell has put in brief form a story of 
sho i and the new in education that 
S be read widely in America. The 
Onee | will not want to put the book down, 
Come 8 begins it, but he will want to 
cha Jack to give special attention to each 

apter, 
his book gives more than usual atten- 
Š pecial the place of research in pineon: 
Encyclo acknowledgment is made to the 

pedia of Educational Research, to 


tion 
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which the reader is referred for fuller treat- 
ment of many chapter subjects, such as 
“The Basic Skills.” 

The discussion is not highly critical of 
schools and of education; rather, it gives 
the reader a basis, in fact many bases, on 
which to judge schools and education. For, 
as the author states, “Too many American 
parents and taxpayers are influenced by 
those who know not, and know not they 
know not, when it comes to the aims and 
methods of American education.” It is to be 
hoped that large numbers of our citizens 
will become better acquainted with the 
ideas and principles stated so clearly in this 
book. (Relatively few are acquainted with 
them, if my experience as a teacher and 
school administrator is typical.) The impor- 
tance of such acquaintance is well sum- 
marized in the closing paragraph of the 
book: 

“When the American people have more 
knowledge of the purposes, processes, and 
place of education in our society, when 
they appreciate the interlocking role of 
school, home, church, and other institu- 
tions, then they can see their local school 
problems in a larger perspective, and reach 
judgments that rise above tradition and 
prejudice. In the long run, the preservation 
of our liberty and the securing of our hap- 
piness and safety depend in large part on 
how we educate our children. Under the 
American plan the people hold control, and 
that is why it is important to learn how to 
judge a school.” 

Thoughtfulness is a key word to this 
book. It is a sensible, rational, thoughtful 
treatise that engages the reader in a per- 
spective of education not gained by reading 
the usual articles on modern education. This 
perspective is good, but it is foreign to most 
citizen-reaction to education. When you 
ask citizens how they now judge schools, 
the answers are usually (1) by achieve- 
ments in the three R’s, especially in Eng- 
lish, (2) by the general knowledge of pupils, 
and (3) by the behavior or general charac- 
ter of pupils in the home or place of busi- 
ness. There is concern for the pupil largely 
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in terms of the three R’s and of delinquent 
behavior; there is concern for the processes 
of education largely in terms of the general 
phrase “progressive education”; but there is 
too little concern with the larger implica- 
tions of education. 

“Thus properly to judge a school you 
must give thought (1) to the desirable ends 
of education, (2) to the knowledge of how 
children learn, and (3) to an understanding 
of the tested processes that are able to 
achieve these ends.” The author states these 
guiding premises in still another way: “We 
know what we should like to achieve; we 
know something about the nature of the 
child; the problem facing American so- 
ciety, then, is how to cause the latter to 
achieve the former... . We must avoid 
making the mistake of thinking that the 
only agency for effecting this change is 
the school. The school merely supplements 
the other educational agencies of society.” 
These statements will come as a shock to 
many citizens; others will consider them a 
kind of evasion. Schools and education are 
interchangeable terms to most citizens, and 
many think that all the ills of society can 
be cured by better education, which means 
by better schools. The most convenient 
handle for many critics of modern schools 
or modern education is the term “progres- 
sive education.” A distinct service could 
have been performed for citizens if the 
author had put in proper perspective the 
term “progressive education.” 

Among the highly pleasing chapters of 
this book is the one on “An American De- 
sign for Education.” Too little of this sub- 
ject is known by citizens generally, and I 
regret to note the myopia displayed by 
many present-day writers on American edu- 
cation. “What is Americanism?”, although 
it is Chapter VIII, is the basic chapter to be 
read and studied with care. The preserva- 
tion and improvement of our American 
way of life are to a great degree depend- 
ent upon a well-thought-out design for 
education, and all citizens will find consid- 
able help in this discussion. 

Altogether, I consider this book the best 


all-round brief guide to modern education 
that I have read. If the reader expects de- 
tailed directions on the means of judging a 
school—for example, by visitation in classes 
or by the study of subject guides—he will 
not find them. But if he is looking for 2 
thoughtful guide to the principles and the 
ideas for judging a school, he should read 
this book. 

KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER 

Superintendent of Schools, 

Denver, Colorado 


Films in Psychiatry, Psychology, and 
Mental Health, by Adolf Nichten- 
hauser, Marie L. Coleman, and David 
S. Ruhe. Published for the Medical 
Audio-Visual Institute of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges by 
the Health Education Council, New 
York, 1953. 269 pp. $6.00. 


No instructional technique has had 3 
more spectacular development than the use 
of films, especially since the introduction ia 
the 16-mm size thirty years ago. The utili- 
zation of films and film techniques in tele 
vision indicates that this growth is only p 
beginning. While the “literature” of ven 
in every subject area has enlarged, there i 
been relatively little attention paid to pre ie 
lems of evaluation. It is almost as if a WÍ j 
ingness to use films in classrooms and a 
ture halls assumed an unquestioning faith 
their efficacy. To many confirmed audi n 
visualists, in fact, any film is better W 
any other form of teaching. When, hO“ 
ever, the vagarious enthusiasm of stu oh 
is not confused with matters of what a 
how well they are learning, judgmen ns 
films becomes more complicated. One das 
to insist upon the obvious, is not so g0° 
another. Not all films may be superio", h, 
other forms of instruction, to begin W", 
But the fact that there are differenc®® g 
quality among films accentuates the ” Ss 
for adequate judgment of individual oni” 
without prior commitment to an ecU™ du 
cal audio-visualism that assumes that © 
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cational Magic inheres in the least rite of 
the movies. 

It has not been easy to discover just what 
it is that films teach, and how well they do 
it, Not that there has ever been doubt 
of the power of film, This is the century of 
cinema, and the technical elaboration of 
cinema in television has just begun. But we 
know much less about what films actually 
do than is believed by the dedicated. The 
recent Navy-sponsored summary of instruc- 
tonal film research between 1918 and 1950, 
for example, supported the findings of the 
first important investigation of film influ- 
ence in the United States, in 1919: that 
while films may be effective in conveying 
information to an audience, there are no 
Measurable effects of this information upon 
behavior. 

It would appear that such findings do 
not challenge those with confidence in the 
instructional value of films. In fact, how- 
ever, the whole basis of judgment of the 
effectiveness of films is brought into doubt. 
The ability of films to convey information 
is demonstrable by objective tests, to be 
Sure. But it is also apparent that as yet there 
are no similarly reliable methods of judg- 
ing the undeniable reality of films’ pro- 
found effects upon attitudes and behavior. 
‘Vhe great problem of social scientific men- 
Suration again obtrudes: whether what is 
being measured is of first importance, after 
all, or whether the methods of measure- 
ment themselves determine content. 

The greatest power of films lies in their 
ambiguity: the imaginative richness that 
allows the fullest participation of the inde- 
terminately varied imaginations of the audi- 
ence, The better a film is in the cinematic 
Sense, the more powerful will be its effects 
on the one hand, and the more difficult to 
quantify them objectively on the other. 
In investigating the effectiveness of films, 


1 Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and Edward B. van 
rmer, Instructional Film Research (Rapid 
Mass-Learning), 1918-1950. Technical _Report 
o. SDC 269-7-19, the Instructional Film Re- 
yuarch Program, Special Devices Center, Port 
ashington, L. I., New York, 1951. 
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therefore, the limits of methodological in- 
determinacy are soon reached. 

Yet films must be judged, and the expan- 
sion of the medium in education gives the 
matter a growing urgency. A pioneer work, 
treating films in three specially related areas 
yet having implications for every field of 
teaching using films, is Filzzs in Psychiatry, 
Psychology, and Mental Health. Published 
under the auspices of the Medical Audio- 
Visual Institute of the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges, this study was sup- 
ported by grants from the Rockefeller, 
Markle, and Sloan foundations, the Com- 
monwealth Fund, and the China Medical 
Board. The body of the work intensively 
examines films representative of the three 
fields, and there are supplementary essays 
discussing film-reviewing techniques, the 
mutual influence of content and presenta- 
tion, the use of films in teaching psychiatry 
in medical curricula, and a brief review of 
films in various areas of psychology and 
psychiatry in the past fifty years. 

The book is not designed merely as a 
manual for persons responsible for choos- 
ing films for specialized educational pro- 
grams. The authors are conscious that they 
are breaking new ground in educational 
film evaluation, developing criteria for 
judgment and workable models for their 
application. The form of each film review 
is as follows: the title and brief “abstract” 
of the film; the audience for which it is 
intended; details of production, distribu- 
tion, supplementary materials; lengthy inter- 
pretive description of content; an appraisal 
of content, presentation, and effectiveness; 
suggestions for utilization. The reviews rep- 
resent the judgment of panels composed of 
specialists in particular subject areas, as well 
as others of more general competence. A 
striking quality of the reviews, reflecting 
one of the fundamental approaches of the 
book, is the comprehension of the insepara- 
bility of subject matter and cinematic pres- 
entation. In this comprehension and its 
practical expression in treating each film 
may lie the principal value of the book 
beyond its areas of specialization, 
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For more than a half-century, the screen 
has exerted a cultural influence of revolu- 
tionary quality and power. The grammar 
of cinema and the symbols of its language 
have provided the imaginative terminology 
for millions upon millions everywhere. But 
the nature of the medium still is imper- 
fectly understood. The cinematic transfor- 
mation of subject matter or ideational con- 
tent is rarely recognized. That films do not 
simply reproduce a passive reality, but are 
constructed through use of claborate tech- 
niques of photography, dramaturgy, edi- 
torial selection, and juxtaposition, of con- 
stantly deliberate manipulation of visual and 
auditory stimuli is not grasped, even by 
many who use films as instruments of in- 
formation or persuasion. 

To attempt to evaluate film content with- 
out interpreting cinematic presentation is 
to mislead, rather than judge. In effect, it 
is as harmful to the cause of educational 
cinema as is the attempt to make films with- 
out mastery of the medium, but only of 
the subject treated. The full, interpretive 
reviews exemplified in this book indicate 
the direction which film evaluation must 
take if it is to judge the medium truly and 
adequately. 

Applied to any subject area of educa- 
tional films, the method is well worth the 
time expended, the attention to literary 
felicity, and the devotion to clearly appre- 
ciated aesthetic criteria. No matter how 
“documentary” its style, the educational 
film is analogous much more to the novel 
than to the textbook: it is a deliberate use 
of an imaginative medium to reach the im- 
aginations of its audience. The film evalu- 
ator must approach films much as the lit- 
erary critic does books. Judging what are 
essentially works of art, he must use the 
methods and criteria of art judgment, as 
well as those of subject-matter. From this 
will come the standards for weighing one 
film against another, as well as a deeper 
understanding of w hat films really do when 
they teach. 

MARTIN S. DWORKIN 
New York City 
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Student Personnel Work as Deeper 
Teaching, edited by Fsther Lloyd- 
Jones and Margaret Ruth Smith. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
1954. V + 361 pp. $5.00. 


Almost everyone in higher education is 
currently concerned with the question © 
whether American colleges can offer in- 
struction to the increasing numbers of 
youth who are attending college and yet 
offer an opportunity for each student tO 
develop his abilities and potentialities to 
the maximum which is possible. Mass pro- 
duction techniques may become rourine w 
teaching college students. The ways in 
which we answer this challenge appe?" 
crucial to the future of higher education 
and this book provides some of the begin- 
ning answers which many have sought. Ic 
is, therefore, important reading for every” 
one who is concerned with college students: 

The two editors of the book have move 
a considerable distance from the points He 
view which they presented in a previow? 
work published’ some sixteen years age: 
Student personnel work in college is pe 
sented in this volume as “the extension oa 
deepening of an educational program * g 
the development of whole men for life 1p A 
democratic society,” ? rather than as a C° 


student 


lection of important services to se 
ane 


This distinetion appears important to m e 
If the presentation appears incomplete a 5 
indistinct at times, it means that this and 
effort must be followed by later present 
tions when these ideas have been extende" 
The focus of the volume is the C° leg 
student. While student personnel prop” 
and services are discussed, they a” 
central theme and many of the cont 
have avoided direct reference ta whe 1 0 
cific techniques and to the organization”, 
functions which are necessary in achi 


. i eo 
the broad purposes which are outlir iti? 
ade 


$ 
ribut" 


evie? 


Twenty-four contributors, 1n cot 

z à à (a “Sc + 

to the two editors, are listed. These gi- 
. . ale 
tributors present a cosmopolitan al 


1 Page 349. 
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verse view of college student personnel 
work. Many of the individual chapters 
could stand alone as important contribu- 
tions to the field. Of particularly timely 
interest is the chapter on “Developing 
Spiritual Insights,” by Ordway Tead, which 
paints a broad picture of the dilemma of 
the modern mind which he says results 
from the confusion “berween the seeming 
implications of scientific points of view 
as contrasred with a religious point of 
VIGW saw S 

In the first chapter Lloyd-Jones discusses 
“Changing Concepts of Student Personnel 
Work” with considerable emphasis upon 
the two main themes of the work, namely, 
(1) that the introduction of specialists into 
student personnel functions threatens the 
whole integration of these functions in the 


college community, (2) that the trend to- 
ward centralization of organization of stu- 
dent personnel work tends to reduce the 
initiative and effectiveness of individual 
staff members. 

Few who are in higher education today 
Will question the thesis that student person- 
nel work is failing to perform all of the 
functions which college campuses so badly 
need if the individual college student is to 
develop fully. Whether the two factors 
mentioned above are responsible for these 
failures may remain an open question for 
Years to come. The authors do not develop 
these cause and effect relationships in a 
completely convincing style, but they have 
raised issues which can be debated to the 
benefit of higher education. 

The emphasis throughout the work on 
the importance of relationships between and 
among college staff members, and the care- 
ful avoidance of the discussion of specific 
Personnel techniques are refreshing. This is 
an important book for college administra- 
tors, members of teaching faculties, and 
Workers in the field of student personnel. 

W. M. Wise 
University of Florida 


A Page 268. 


The Teaching of Classics, by a Commit- 
tee of the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools. New York, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. xii + 234 pp. $2.50. 


This handbook, prepared by and for 
teachers of the Classics in Great Britain, is 
the sixth in the Association’s postwar series 
on the teaching of the basic subjects in their 
secondary schools. The five handbooks pub- 
lished earlier deal with the teaching of sci- 
ence, modern languages, history, English, 
and geography. A handbook on the teach- 
ing of mathematics is in preparation. 

An assistant master is comparable to the 
head of a department in an American 
school. 

Mr. H. V. Loseby, of the Belle Vue 
Grammar School, Bradford, served as chair- 
man of the committee who prepared this 
book. Working with him were twelve as- 
sistant masters in the Classics. 

The book is designed primarily for use 
by teachers of Latin and Greek, bur one 
chapter (VII), devoted to a discussion of a 
course called the Legacy of Antiquity, 1s 
strongly recommended ‘for pupils in the 
Secondary Modern Schools, in which few 
students study Latin or Greek. 

American readers will be especially in- 
terested in Chapters 1, IV, VI and IX. In 
Chapter I the authors discuss the value of 
the Classics, their link with other school 
subjects, and present-day aims in teaching 
the Classics in the schools. In Chapter 1V 
they discuss, with an effort at impartiality, 
the advantages and disadvantages of three 
general methods of teaching Latin or Greek, 
namely the traditional or literary method, 
the direct method, and the word-order 
method, 

Teachers at all familiar with American 
professional literature on the teaching of 
Latin will recognize the traditional method 
as the grammar-translation method cham- 
pioned by Dorrance S. White in his book 
The Teaching of Latin (Scott, Foresman, 
1941). As the authors of the present book 
point out, this method has been “tradi- 
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tional” only since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; hence their preference 
for the term “literary.” 

American teachers of Latin will recog- 
nize the word-order method as that advo- 
cated by Mason D. Gray in The Teaching 
of Latin (Appleton, 1929). Indeed, the pres- 
ent book (page 80) credits Gray with the 
current vogue for this method in American 
and British schools. However, the authors 
betray an understandable unfamiliarity with 
American literature on the subject by nam- 
ing Gray and Appleton as the authors of 
Gray’s book. Presumably the slip is due to 
their confusing Appleton, Gray’s publisher, 
with R. B. Appleton, a British teacher who 
was joint author with W. H. D. Rouse of 
Latin on the Direct Method (University of 
London Press, 1925). 

American teachers of Latin will note 
with sympathy the complaint (page 23) 
that “too little English grammar is learnt in 
the primary grades,” and they will note 
with envy that, in the best schools, Latin 
is begun in what is the equivalent of our 
seventh grade and continued, for the best 
pupils, up through the three years of the 
Sixth Form, or for a total of eight years. 
One whole chapter (V) is devoted to 
“Classics in the Sixth Form” and gives de- 
tails of the three intensive courses there of- 
fered in Latin, Greek, and Ancient History. 

Chapter VI emphasizes the desirability of 
including ancient history, life and literature 
in all courses in Greek and Latin above 
those of the first two years. Chapter IX is 
concerned with “Aids to the Teaching of 
Classics”—archaeology, visual aids, school 
performances of classical plays, broadcast- 

ing, and the school library. 

There are five appendices: The Pro- 
nunciation of Latin, The Pronunciation of 
Greek, Examination Requirements for En- 
try to Universities and Professions, A Short 
Bibliography on the Teaching of Classics, 
and Classical Societies. 

In addition to a general index of topics, 
there is one of ancient authors and another 
of modern authors and their publications. 
Only two American authors are listed, 


namely Gray and White mentioned above. 

The only American periodical mentioned 
in the book is The Classical Journal. 
W. L. Carr 

University of Kentucky 


Professional Preparation in Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation Education, by Raymond A. 
Snyder and Harry A. Scott. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


Inc., 1952. ix + 421 pp. $5.50. 
oh + 5.5 


After World War II, leaders in the areas 
of health education, physical education, and 
recreation education became acutely aware 
of the need for upgrading the professional 
preparation of potential teachers and lead- 
ers. Although much time, thought, and dis- 
cussion have been devoted to the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers and leaders 
in these specialized areas, comparatively 
little writing has been done which affords 
comprehensive coverage of the subject 
Most written efforts emphasize only pat- 
ticular aspects of the total picture. In this 
work, the authors have attempted to pre- 
sent a concise, yet comprehensive, u 
ment of the best thinking and practice fo 
the preparation and in-service education © 
teachers and leaders in the areas of health 
education, physical education, and recrea 
tion education. . 

This book goes far beyond the ordinary 
desultory discussion of backgrounds il 
objectives necessary for professional pipir 
ration in these specialized areas. It vip 
evaluates concepts and principles in lig 
of recent undergraduate and graduate a 
ferences on professional preparation 1n ei 
three fields, and provides for discuss 
and consideration of the principal agit 
of lessening the gap between theory a 
practice—“the proper education of teac a 
and leaders.” Greater emphasis is pee 
upon the acquisition of specific eonia 
tencies by prospective teachers and lea fes- 
necessitating the establishment of pr° ed 
sional educational curricula that are b4 
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upon a functional analysis of competen- 
cies desired rather than upon the subject 
matter or “course” approach. This salient 
feature is emphasized time and again 
throughout the text, and is worthy of close 
Scrutiny by those interested in the profes- 
sional preparation of personnel in the three 
areas under consideration. 

Discussions of the foundations of profes- 
sional Preparation, general education, and 
general professional education, highlight the 
fact that the education of all teachers and 
leaders js characterized by the attainment of 
Special qualifications and competencies, ir- 
respective of their fields of specialization. 
Consideration of “specialized professional 
Preparation” in the three fields, on the 
undergraduate and graduate levels, presents 
an approach which establishes guidelines for 
the development of sound programs that 
are consistent with the fundamental values 
of education and the purposes of profes- 
sional preparation, 

The authors indicate the functional in- 
terrelatedness that exists between general 
education, general professional education, 
and specialized professional education, with 
the implication that the program of profes- 
sional preparation would best be centered 
around cores of common knowledge and 
experience. Perhaps more detailed coverage 
could have been devoted to the interrela- 
tionships of health education, physical edu- 
cation, recreation education, and other areas 
of the curriculum. 

Presentations of a broad concept of per- 
Sonnel work, and the factors to be con- 
Sidered in administering and evaluating pro- 
grams of professional preparation, effec- 
Uvely weave these important areas into the 
total pattern of program planning. The 

nal chapter, “Career Aspects,” contains 
information which will facilitate and clar- 
ify the thinking of students who are in- 
terested in seeking careers in health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recreation 
education, This book fulfills a long-exist- 
mg need for authoritative material in the 
three areas discussed, and should be of val- 
uable assistance to all educators who are 


increasing their efforts to develop the fin- 
est program possible for potential teachers 
and leaders in the three fields. 
CunarLes R. Kovacic 
Ohio State University 


Professional Nursing: Trends and Rela- 
tionships, Fifth Edition, by Eugenia 
Kennedy Spalding. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1954. xxvii + 
636 pp. $5.00. 


This volume, the fifth edition, is another 
evidence of the author’s attempt to make 
readily available to her professional col- 
leagues, those enrolled in nursing educa- 
tion programs and those in other allied 
health fields, materials which are informa- 
tive and up to date and which challenge the 
readers to inspiring thoughts and discus- 
sions. In the preface, the statement is made 
that the book is a guide to an understand- 
ing of some of the major trends and prob- 
lems affecting nursing—historical, politi- 
cal, social, educational, professional, and 
personal. 

A large part of this work has been com- 
pletely rewritten and reset. The material 
has been carefully organized and empha- 
sis has been placed on those influences 
which have had real impact on nursing 
through the last three decades. These in- 
fluencing factors are not set apart but are 
woven into the content throughout. Some 
of the outcomes have been noted and de- 
veloped in considerable detail, others are 
pointed to as current or pending and must 
be given more time. Attention of the in- 
dividual is called to these and her active 
interest and help are encouraged in bringing 
them to a successful end. 

In these times, when nursing education 
and nursing service are being restudied 
and revamped as a result of the many so- 
cial, economic, political and educational 
changes, the registered professional nurse, 
the student of nursing, our friends in medi- 
cine, hospital administration, social work, 
other allied health groups, and our patients 
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—the consumers—are seeking help in un- 
derstanding how and why these things came 
about, what has been done, and what is 
being considered for the future. 

The student of nursing, whether she is 
in a graduate or an undergraduate pro- 
gram, needs to be aware of the total situa- 
tion in order to make proper decisions and 
plans for her continued growth as a per- 
son, a citizen, and a professional nurse. 
Considerable space has been given to the 
various fields and opportunities open to 
the carcer person, also to the inherent re- 
sponsibilities. These are developed so that 
they include the local, national, and inter- 
national aspects. The author savs, “The 
aim of this entire book is to present some 
of the important considerations to help you 
reach personal and professional goals, but 
there has been no attempt to formulate 
vour individual plans. This task is for you.” 
The problem-solving approach is presented 
in the early chapters of the book, but at 
no point is the reader made to feel that 
decisions are reached for her or for any 
other individual. The author presents facts, 
points out influencing factors, apparent 
trends, the problems that have existed and 
those that are with us today, some of the 
solutions, and some of the problems that 
remain unsolved. She leaves the individual 
to make her own decisions. 

If there is any weakness or omission it 
is probably the vast amount of matcrial 
included in one volume. Some readers 
might wish that certain areas had been 
given more thorough treatment. The ex- 
treme detail which is manifested should be 
most helpful. Fach of the four units of the 
book has a brief introduction. Fach chap- 
ter within a unit has a brief summary, a 
bibliography, and suggested references clas- 
sified according to the subjects considered. 
It is believed that this is the most accurate 
and most comprehensive compilation of 
this nature to date. Because of these attri- 
butes ir should find a place in every library 
and be available to all interested persons, 
and it should be in the hands of every 
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professional nurse and student of nursing. 
Therma J. Ryan 
University of Buffalo 


Major Problems in the Education of 
Librarians, edited by Robert D. Leigh. 
New York, Columbia University 


Press, 1954. s + 116 pp. $2.50. 


This small volume grew out of a seminar 
in Education for Librarianship at the 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The group its study 
around five recurring problems in the cdu- 


cation of librarians, and individual mem- 
solu- 


centered 


bers of the class presented tentative 
tions in this summary of their research. 
In an introductory chapter Dr. Leigh, 
professor in charge of the course and editor 
of these papers, has outlined the history © 


; J ; i arly 
education for librarianship, from the carly 
period in which many librarians were pre- 


pared in training classes in public libraries 
and professors were appointed to posts m 
college libraries, to the modern system 2 
the establishment of library schools oF de- 
partments within colleges ‘and universities. 
At present the prevailing pattern for che 
training of librarians is a full year’s WOT? 
beyond the four-year college course OF the 
inclusion of a vear devoted to librar 
within the four years of undergraduate 
preparation. Courses have been develope 
around such library activities as reference 
cataloging, and circulation work. In the 
past six or seven years librarians, like mem 
bers of other professions, have felt the nee 
for a re-examination of their training: oa 
the library schools have responded WEY 
considerable reorganization and experimen 
tation in the curriculum. «ates 
The problems that Dr. Leigh’s associa d 
in the seminar feel have not been aa 
through all these changes are: j 2 
proper balance between practice 
ory; (2) the preparation of libr ir- 
special libraries, such as medicine, law, os 
nalism, music; (3) the training of librar" re 
for small town and village libraries; a) 


y studies 


arians 


| 
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training of children’s and school librarians; 
(5) certification to bring all these diverse 
groups into some relationship with one an- 
other. 


In the balance between practice and the- 
ory the battle has been waged for a long 
time between the advocates of attention to 
the details of library routines and those who 
feel that more emphasis should be placed on 
the general philosophy of librarianship. The 
solution here proposed is that the standard 
library-school program should become a 
two-vear program, with alternating periods 
of work and study. The work period should 
include experience in three types of librar- 
les: public, college, and special. The study 
Would concentrate on principles and theory. 
The advantages of this program to all con- 
cerned are forcefully outlined. For the stu- 
dents it would offer an opportunity to be 
More certain of their interests through hav- 
ing had a variety of library experiences. The 
alternation of work and study should also 


bring a more realistic picture of library 
Work into the classroom, and at the same 
time the theory gained from books should 
add significance to work in the field. For 
the schools this plan would enable faculty 
Members to benefit by close cooperation 
With libraries. For libraries receiving such 
interns, advantages cited are the develop- 
ment of close contacts with the library 
schools, the opportunity to assist in the 
training of future members of the profes- 
sion, and the early acquaintance with prom- 
Ising candidates for future positions. These 
are compelling advantages that demand con- 
sideration and attention. 

The disadvantages involved in adjusting 
this type of program to the conventional 
academic calendar are met by four sug- 
gested schedules. Some of the disadvantages 
to students and participating libraries are 
less fully explored. Though this program 
calls for less money for school expenses at 
any one time, what about the delay for the 
Student in arriving at the place where he 
can command the higher salary paid to the 


fully i 
Y trained person? Is there any real ad- 
vantage 


n trying out several types of li- 


braries if a student is highly motivated and 
reasonably certain of his interest in a special 
field? For the participating libraries, can 
training techniques be developed so that 
both interns and libraries can utilize such a 
short work period as this program would 
require? Any practicing librarian is aware 
of the tremendous amount of time and en- 
ergy that constant training of new staff re- 
quires. These questions do not present in- 
surmountable obstacles, but they do sug- 
gest some of the problems which would 
have to be faced. 

The emphasis of this review has been 
placed on this first problem because of the 
great importance of its implications for the 
entire library profession. The recommenda- 
tions for the other problems are just as 
carefully developed, but they must be more 
briefly summarized. The writers suggest that 
the schools provide or require special sub- 
ject training for librarians who wish to 
work in special libraries. They propose that 
the training of school and children’s librar- 
ians should be carried on at two levels, with 
a semester of library training in the under- 
graduate teacher-training program for those 
school librarians whose library work is only 
part of their teaching program, and that the 
library schools build on this program for 
individuals who wish to make a career of 
work with children and young people. The 
authors believe it should be recognized that 
the training of village librarians is not prop- 
erly a function of the library school and 
that this training should be done through 
the larger library regional unit with which 
a village library is affiliated. Certification of 
library schools should be continued on a 
national basis, but standards and require- 
ments for individual library systems should 
be worked out on a regional or local basis. 

This is a valuable contribution to the 
growing literature on training for librarians 
and at least some of the solutions presented 
will undoubtedly be tested within the next 
few years. 


Frances K. Hurry 
Teachers College, Columbia, Library 
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Recent Reforms in French Secondary 
Education, with Implications for 
French and American Education, by 
Donald W. Miles. New York, Bureau 
of Publications Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1953. ix + 163 PP- 
$3-75- 


In periods of national tribulation educa- 
tional institutions and the traditions behind 
them are often subject to moral scrutiny 
and criticism, and so it was in France after 
1940. During the long period of Nazi occu- 
pation small groups of men with a sense of 
social responsibility and idealism began to 
lay plans for the days of liberation when, 
favored by circumstances, they might hope 
to carry the mass of the population as well 
as the politicians with them in an attempt 
at a thorough democratization and mod- 
ernization of the French educational system. 

Dr. Miles offers a detailed and well-docu- 
mented study of the various proposals for 
reform, including those of the Algiers Com- 
mission of 1944, the Langevin Commission 
sitting from 1944 to 1947, and the Delbos 
Bill submitted to the Superior Council of 
National Education in 1949. Although the 
ideas and proposals since 1944 constitute the 
bulk of his study, he rightly does not deal 
with them in isolation but places them in 
their proper perspective by linking them to 
the reform efforts of the period between the 
two wars when the Compagnons de Uni- 
versité and such an outstanding personality 
as Jean Zay in the Ministry realized full 
well that basic educational reform was in- 
separable from social reconstruction. If 
there still are people who continue to dis- 
miss modern French educational thought as 
stagnant, this book should disabuse them of 
their prejudice. 

When the author comes to balance actual 
educational achievement against the wealth 
of reformatory aspirations, he is unfortu- 
nately compelled to admit that it is discour- 
agingly small. Now that even the Classes 
Nouvelles have nearly all been suspended, 
there remain but a few piecemeal measures 
—that of making secondary education free 


and 


being perhaps the most important 
these bear little resemblance to the broad 
socio-educational conceptions by which, 
notably, Langevin was guided. 

In discussing the reasons for so little edu- 
cational legislation, the author puts the 
major blame upon the fact that the Langevin 
plan has become a national political issue 
over which Catholic and conservative opin- 
ion have renewed their old feud with the 
militantly secularist and leftist parties. Hav- 
ing thus lost broad support among the peo- 
ple, the original plan, it is alleged, was 
bound to suffer emasculation and to sink 
into obscurity. This appraisal of the diffi- 
culties encountered by the reform proposals 
may, however, be questioned. To French- 
men the fact that Langevin and Wallon, 
the two leading officers of the Commission, 
are members of the Communist Party 1$ 
likely to loom less large than to an Ameri- 
can writing in the national political atmos- 
phere of 1953. This reviewer at any rate 
has observed less political obstruction than 
economic poverty as an obstacle to carrying 
the reforms through. 

While the substance of this study is sound, 
it has its weak spots too, especially in the 
introductory historical survey, which is car- 
ried back to the Middle Ages, and in the 
concluding chapter, which deals with cet 
tain “implications.” In seeking to demon- 
strate rather too forcefully and rapidly the 
alleged “evils” which necessitate contemp?” 
rary reform of French educational traditio” 
—its excessive intellectualism, its antiquarian 
classicism, and its rigid centralization—th? 
account becomes superficial and the histor j 
unreliable. The statement that the Univer 
sity of Paris was the first in Europe 7, 
“established in 1200 as a theological schoo 
contains more than one error. Profoun 
vicious influences of both Erasmus a 
Rabelais on French secondary education sail 
broadly asserted, but no evidence iS addu? i 
to show whether their “influence” did e 
fact shape educational practice. To beet 5 
Protestant Reformation the most por 4 
“rival to the Jesuit program” is awkwart of 
well as misleading. For the achieveme? 
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the former lay in the elementary field, that 
of the latter in the secondary; and the au- 
thor makes it almost seem as if the Counter- 
Reformation had called forth the Reforma- 
tion, Besides, of what relevance are Luther 
and Comenius to the subject of Dr. Miles’s 
thesis? Again, in the introductory chapter, 
the Université Impériale is alleged to have 
placed “education directly under the influ- 
ence of political changes,” but on the fol- 
lowing Page we read that one of the ad- 
vantages of the state centralization of the 
educational system was that it freed the 
teachers from political and other pressures. 

The defect of the last chapter is a more 
general one and arises from what appear to 
be vacillations in the author's own judgment 
of the value of French educational tradi- 
tions and practices. He maintains, for ex- 
ample, that the excessive intellectualism of 
French education has resulted in a political 
and social immaturity of its graduates 
which, he deplores, is now exploited by the 
ideology of the Communist Party. But only 
a few pages before, the average French citi- 


zen was seen as possessing an inquiring and 
independent mind which, in the author's 
opinion, equips him to participate construc- 
tively in the making of educational policy 
just as one would think it prevents him from 
falling an easy victim to any ideology. 
French preoccupation with subject matter 
rather than the child is made the béte noire 
throughout this study, whereas the Ameri- 
can public school, because it is not prone to 
con...it such an error, is alleged to turn out 
socially mature young people. But on sec- 
ond thought the author is not content with 
so easy a generalization and admits that 
overemphasis on team work, the group 
process, and the mere techniques of demo- 
cratic living has led American schools to 
neglect the formation of critical and inde- 
pendent thought, which is essential to po- 
litical and social maturity. It would seem, 
therefore, that the author is not too sure of 
his own conclusions. 
Freperic LILGE 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Te forces of ignorance and prej- menace, to clear the forests and build 

udice are familiar enemies to all crude settlements before they undertook 
members of the teaching profession, to make some kind of educational pro- 
Partly because education occupies a curi- vision for their children. Across the na- 
ously ambiguous position in the affec- tion, the schoolmaster moved with the 
tions of the American people. On the one early settlers. Measured by modern stand- 
hand, there is a profound faith, unsur- ards, the schools and academies which he 


Passed anywhere else in the world, in established were crude and inadequate, 
education’ as the sovereign remedy for but they gave to generations of men and 
Our problems and difficulties in all fields. women a grounding in moral principles 
~ Ur people early took to heart the warn- and a vicarious contact with the nisde 
Mg of the founding fathers that a demo- world which had immense importance in 
Cratic Society could live and prosper only shaping the course of the republic. 
if the citizens who chose their rulers No less inspiring has been the con- 
Were themselves educated enough to ex- tinuing part of the American dream in 
ercise their electoral and other civic du- which generations of fathers and mothers 
ties Wisely. There are few pages in our have labored, and planned, and denied 
Ustory which are more inspiring than the themselves luxuries in order that their 
*Ccounts of this persistent devotion to children might have educational advan- 
Education, tages which their parents did not enjoy. 
AS the Pioneers moved westward they Such sacrifice may be pathetic, but it js 
arcely waited to put down the Indian authentically American. Its perpetuation 
is of vital importance in a society which 
is based upon the belief that no station 


Se 
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in the land is to be denied any citizen 
because he happened to be born in hum- 
ble circumstances. If we ever cease to 
have this faith, we will lose that thing 
which, above all others, has made our 
people great. 

But there is another side to the coin. 
Although our people have a profound 
faith in education, they do not have an 
equally profound faith in our educators. 
As an intensely practical people, Ameri- 
cans tend to be patronizing toward men 
and women who undertake those profes- 
sions which offer narrowly limited mone- 
tary rewards. The old dictum “Those 
who can, do; those who can’t, teach” 
has not disappeared from the pattern of 
American thought. The scholarly cap and 
gown is still the cartoonist’s favorite 
symbol for something which is impracti- 
cal, even foolish. Great numbers of our 
fellow citizens take delight in derisive 
epithets such as “long-hair,” “high- 
brow,” and “egg-head.” The fact that the 
terms “egg-head” and “Jong-hair” do not 
logically go together seems to cause no 
worry to anyone. Even the word “aca- 
demic” has become the symbol for any- 
thing which bears no recognizable rela- 
tionship to reality. 

My reference to the obverse side of the 
coin is not a plea for any special status 
for our profession. But this belittling at- 
titude is not one to be overlooked, it is 
a manifestation of a persistent and dis- 
turbing cult of mediocrity which is all 
too widespread among us. It is a cult 
completely without virtue and it is a 
deadly enemy to the progress of our so- 
ciety. Of course we shall never be free 
from mediocrity, but at least we can 
avoid raising an altar to it. 

Nonetheless, this historic delight of 
many people in deriding the “high-brow” 
has not checked the vast and increasing 
flow of public funds for the support of 


education at all levels from the kinder- 
garten to the university. It has not 
checked the determination of our young 
people to go just as far with their edu- 
cation as they can. Indeed, we seem tO 
be fast approaching the situation when 
the majority of our youth will plan to 
carry their formal educational experi- 
ence beyond the high school level. It may 
frighten some people, but the “egg-heads” 
seem to be on the march. 

Even so, our public education system 
is under as vigorous attack today as at 
any time in its history. As I read some 
of the materials in this controversy, 
detect two principal areas of disagree- 
ment and criticism. The first is the be- 
lief that our schools, particularly at the 
secondary level, have ceased to do a satis- 
factory job of educating young people 10 
the fundamental disciplines and have 
filled their curricula with courses lack- 
ing in any recognizable intellectual con- 
tent. The second view, less prevalent, 
holds that our schools are not adequately 
training the youth for the obligations 0 
citizenship. 

The first complaint is being made by 
two groups which otherwise have little A 
common. One of these groups holds tha 
our schools are failing to turn out grade 
ates who are properly prepared for pa 
ness or professional life. Perhaps tpe 
view offers one clue to the widespre? 
American belief in the value of educatio" 
namely, that an education is desirable k 
cause it is sure to multiply the imme 
ate and potential earning power C ye 
student. Should it fail to do 50» os 
must be something wrong wit pe 
schools. The curriculum ought to ct 
made more practical; cultural subje s 
ought to be tolerated only as fringe ly 
fits for those who have mastered the i ci” 
important subjects. Education and V 
tional training become synonymous 
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The second group of critics is to be 
found chiefly in the colleges and uni- 
Versities. The high school graduate, they 
say, is not properly prepared to under- 
take study at the college level. He has not 
even mastered his one means of commu- 
nication, the English language. He spells 
poorly, his Writing is ungrammatical, and 
he has not even learned to read with 
Speed and precision. His study habits are 
atrocious. He has only the most frag- 
mentary knowledge of the subjects he 
'S Supposed to have studied. In short, he 
has not been given much coordinated 
and Meaningful information. He has not 
been trained to think. The result is that 
the colleges must try to remedy these de- 
fects by providing’ certain types of in- 
Struction not really at the college level. 

_ The other main criticism relates to 
Citizenship training. Self-appointed guard- 
tans of the altars of our fathers frequently 
charge that our schools are allowing, 
even inducing, our children to read ten- 
dentious literature; that students are be- 
Ing indoctrinated with un-American ways 
of life; and that such suspect organiza- 
tions as the United Nations are being 
alloweq to spread their dangerous doc- 
trines before the tender minds of our 
Youth, Such accusations have been high- 
lighted by the inanities of certain individ- 
uals and organizations in several widely 
S€parated parts of the country. But even 
though these outbreaks have been greeted 
Fag intelligent persons with the con- 
io ss they deserve, it would be wrong 

nderestimate the degree to which this 
Seneral attitude exists among the credu- 
oi People in many localities. Those 
Cation PPOrt this ostrich theory of edu- 
mior seem to realize that such a 
makes S Wati head buried in the sand, 
than e an ostrich more vulnerable 
mada Obviously, education and in- 
on are not synonymous, but 


those who Oppose what they believe to 
be the wrong kind of indoctrination sel- 
dom stop to think about just what it is 
that proper education should and should 
not attempt to do. 

In one way or another all these criti- 
cisms make the charge, or at least the 
implication, that our schools are unduly 
neglecting the Three R’s and also the 
moral, patriotic, and character-building 
functions which they ought to stress. A 
very few would say that this is the work 
of the Communists and their more or less 
unaware supporters and dupes. Others, 
far more numerous, blame the influence 
of our teacher-training institutions which, 
they say, have become so absorbed in 
educational gadgetry that they have lost 
sight of their proper goal and function. 

At this point I think some distinction 
must be drawn between character-build- 
ing and the training of the mind. To be 
sure, the school has a duty in training 
students to accept their proper moral and 
civic responsibilities, and this should not 
be neglected. But it is my opinion that 
the present situation, if it is unsatisfactory 
in this respect, is due far more to the 
failure of the parents of this generation 
than to the failure of our schools. Parents 
have tried to make the school take over 
most of the functions of the home. They 
have abdicated too many of their own 
responsibilities, and they blame the 
schools for what is really their own fail- 
ure. No school can offset the evil influ- 
ence, not merely of a bad home, but of 
a home with low moral, disciplinary, and 
intellectual standards. If fathers and 
mothers offer their children no more in- 
tellectual fare than comic books, a tele- 
vision set, and picture magazines; if they 
make of the home merely a Place to 
sleep, drink, and eat—and not the center 
of life—they have no right to complain of 
the schools. 


64 
As for the intellectual training in the 
schools, I doubt if it is as poor as many 
critics allege or as good as its defenders 
assert. As one who has been associated 
with the products of our school system 
for a great many years, I am by no means 
satisfied with the present situation. There 
is room for great improvement, but we 
will not accomplish it merely by turning 
our backs upon the obvious excesses of 
those teachers who seem to be more con- 
cerned with methods and manipulations 
and esoteric jargon than with the real 
substance and stuff of education. The 
proper dimensions of our problem are 
far greater than that. They will require, 
for solution, the intelligent understanding 
and the united efforts of parents, teach- 
ers, legislators, and the gencral public. 
The only Group Dynamics which can be 
effective in this connection is that which 
identifies the entire American people as 
the Group. 

If we are to approach this problem as 
we should, we must keep in mind the 
Three R’s, not the traditional ones, in- 
dispensable though they are, but three 
others. 


The first of these is resources, both 
physical and human. We are now experi- 
encing a burgeoning of our population 
which will leave us with no alternative 
except to abandon our basic principle 
of free public education or to spend 
vastly more on our public school system. 
In the school year just closed, we had 
over a million more children in our ele- 
mentary schools than in the year before. 
This increase of a million a year will 
continue at least to the end of the pres- 
ent decade, because those children have 
already been born and will progressively 
be ready for school entrance. If our pres- 
ent fertility rates continue to the end of 
the decade, we will have by 1965 nearly 
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12,000,000 more children in the elemen- 
tary schools than we had in 1950, and 
approximately 6,000,000 more students in 
our high schools. This means a doubling 
of our high school population in fifteen 
years and a 6o per cent growth in our 
elementary school enrollment. 

Already, our clementary school plant 
is overcrowded, During the past year 
more than half a million children were 
forced to attend our schools on a part- 
time basis. Only a rapid and extensive 
building program at both the clementary 
and the high school level can meet our 
needs during the next decade. Failure to 
enlarge this program will not only cheat 
millions of our children out of a precious 
birthright; it will ensure the perpetuation 
and growth of juvenile delinquency. If 
we force our children to roam the streets 
when they should be in school, we should 
not be surprised if delinqueney grows. 

But buildings can be built, and quickly, 
if the funds are made available, More 
serious is the shortage of teachers, our 
human resource. Since 1950 our annual 
production of teachers has dropped by 
more than one-fourth, and this decline 
bids fair to continue, the while our needs 
mount and become monthly more des- 
perate. Unless teaching can be made more 
attractive, the only answer will be pe 
more crowded classes, poorly-traine 
emergency teaching personnel, a falling 
level of educational accomplishment, and 
a rising tide of public criticism. PE 

Obviously, the low level of salari€® 
coupled with very high work demands, = 
the chief reason why our young grat 
ates turn their backs on teaching and take 
up other types of work. The country 
over, the average teacher receives abor 
2 per cent less than the average ara 
carner in all types of gainful activity- ue 
less we are able to raise salaries drastically 4 
we shall never bring the needed influx © 
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new men and women inte teaching, bar- 
Ting, of course, a great depression, which 
Would drive them out of other employ- 
ment opportunities. f 
But this is not all. The teacher needs 
a sense of status in the community. All 
roo: frequently the community has no 
limit to its demands upon the teacher's 
time outside of classes for other types of 
group activity, and it recognizes no limit 
to its right to pry into the teacher's pri- 
vate life, beliefs, and activities, One could 
NOU prove it statistically, but I have the 
feeling that this exposure to gossip (some- 
times malicious), this status of a second- 
class public servant, is perhaps as influ- 
ential as low salaries in making the pro- 
fession unattractive to our youth. The 
community, not the teacher, can do some- 
thing about this problem of status. If it 
Were undertaken seriously it might pay 
rich dividends in improving not only the 
quantity but the quality of our person- 
nel. Teachers want no special status; they 
Want only to be regarded as people. i 


: The second of our new R’s I would 
like to call resolution. Perhaps it was in- 
evitable in our changing society that the 
Schoo] should become more and more the 
Center of community activity, and to the 
detriment of its educational functions. But 
a balance can be maintained if our edu- 
cational community will make certain de- 
Cisions or policy resolutions. One of these, 
as I have suggested, would be to take 
mee possible opportunity to point out 
tee that the school cannot replace 
to oo as a place in which children are 
rality nculcated with principles of mo- 
Y, discipline, and responsibility. 

tong A resolution ought to be to de- 
Particular. serious work from students, 
Cause “si at the high school level. Be- 
We leone ne is easier if it is pleasurable, 

allen into the trap of saying 


that all learning must be made as pain- 
less as possible. But the average human 
being recoils from all unnecessary intel- 
lectual activity, and not all learning is 
easy. It is all very well to try to adjust 
young people to society, but it is far 
more important that they be given some 
vision of the nature, ends, and purposes 
of that society. And if courses of genuine 
intellectual content are pushed to one 
side in favor of those which amuse and 
entertain the student, if social and group 
activities are allowed to elbow out the 
academic aspects of secondary school 
work, the school, in my judgment, ought 
to have a hard time justifying itself to the 
community. 

At this point let me say again that a 
part of this responsibility belongs to the 
parents. When parents complain about 
the amount of study their children are 
expected to do, they may be able to in- 
fluence the school curriculum, but what 
they are really doing is betraying their 
own intellectual poverty. When, how- 
ever, they complain that their children 
are not being given the basic intellectual 
equipment which they should have, then 
the school authorities ought to re-examine 
their aims and methods very seriously. 

Beyond the inculcation of certain basic 
skills such as mathematics and the use of 
language, both spoken and written, the 
primary purpose of education is to widen 
the mental horizons of the student. Ex- 
cept for certain technical or vocational 
courses of study, the primary purpose of 
a school is not to increase earning power 
but to enrich the human spirit. Our edu- 
cational leaders have not been vigorous 
enough in insisting upon this point. They 
tend too supinely to give way under lo- 
cal and ill-informed pressures and con- 
centrate too much upon the so-called 
“practical” courses which attempt im- 
perfectly to duplicate the experience of 
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an apprentice and cheat the student out 
of those experiences which, unlike tech- 
nical training, he will not get later in life. 
Education’s basic purpose is to develop 
the mind, not to provide vicarious voca- 
tional apprenticeship. There is enough 
anti-intellectualism in the country as it 
is; our schools should not, even by impli- 
cation, be willing contributors to it. 
Finally, since the basic purpose of edu- 
cation is mental development, there ought 
to be greater resolution to combat those 
influences which believe that education 
can best be achieved if the student is care- 
fully insulated from all ideas and points 
of view except those which prevail in a 
given community at the time. Such an 
attitude is nonsense, but it is nonsense 
which is widely believed. If, as his ca- 
Pacities develop, the student is carefully 
and objectively taught about the differ- 
ing ideas which men have held, and now 
hold, about man, and society, and the 
universe, he will be better equipped to 
deal with the problems and responsibili- 
ties of mature life than if he is left un- 
Prepared to listen to special pleaders later 
on. That ignorance which may be bliss is 
no proper basis for the operation of a 
modern democratic society. If our teach- 
ers are not courageous, then the evil 
counselors of our society will be. 


The third R for all of us is responsi- 
bility. I have been talking about the re- 
sponsibilities of parents, the schools, and 
the public. Here I would add only one 
or two further suggestions. F irst, I urge 
that all groups think more about means 
whereby the gifted child can be given 
Special opportunities. We have a special 
days to foster the 

promise to have 


tions with other countries, the burdens of 
leadership in all fields become constantly 
heavier. Unless we can train the best 
minds of each generation and really pre- 
pare them for handling the affairs of our 
society, we run the risk of having those 
affairs handled by men who are less con- 
cerned about public welfare than selfish 
advantage. Unless able men lead us, un- 


able men will. And in these days inept 


leadership can do far more harm to so- 
ciety than when we lived under simpler 
and more self-sufficient conditions. We 
need men who will think more about the 
welfare of our country and less about 
points of personal privilege. 

We will never achieve these ends un- 
less we develop a greater sense of per- 
sonal responsibility to our society, In 
pioneer days the social responsibilities of 
the individual were clear, direct, and ob- 
vious. Now it is easier for the individual 
to shirk his part, to let others take the 
responsibility for decisions which are 
transferable. We cannot allow this situa- 
tion to continue. 

One thing is crystal clear: the need 
for the general public to take a more re- 
sponsible and more intelligent attitude to- 
ward education and its vital role in the 
preservation of our society. If we have an 
understanding public, if we have better 
financial and human resources, if we have 
a tougher attitude toward the discipli- 
nary side of mental development, we can 
build in this country a democratic so- 
ciety of educated men and women the 
like of which no land has yet enjoyed. A 
society which has the highest standard of 
living in the world Must also have the 
highest standard of public education. 
Nothing less is acceptable; nothing less is 
safe. 

More than a hundred years ago, in his 
annual report to the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, Horace Mann declared that 
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there was "“. . . a principle of divine ori- 
gin, clearly legible in the ways of Provi- 
dence as those ways are manifested in 
the order of Nature and in the history of 
the race, which proves the absolute right 
to an education of every human being 


that comes into the world.” Let us, as 
educators, so conduct our profession that 
the exercise of this right will bring to 
all that richness and fullness of life which 
ought to be the final and the greatest re- 
ward of all who study and all who teach. 


Statistics, Sense and Nonsense” 


HELEN M. WALKER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


F: Vigna which recently appeared 


in a Russian publication makes a 
good starting point for this discussion. 
The writer was commenting upon what 
he claimed to be the low status of medi- 
cal care in the United States and offered 
as proof of its inefficiency the fact that 
a child dies here every six minutes. I can- 
not give you the source of this comment, 
for I got it secondhand, but I should like 
to point out three very significant things 
about it: 

1. The Russian commentator buttressed 
his criticism not with a sob story about 
an individual child allowed to die for 
lack of proper care but with a statistic 
relative to all children in our country, 
Apparently even in Russia there is rec- 
ognition that one cannot reason reliably 
from an individual instance, and that in 
every country a few shocking cases can 
be found. To make his point the Russian 
felt it was necessary to produce an over- 
all figure of wide general import. This 
compulsion to invoke a statistical argu- 
Ment is typical of modern thinking. 

2. The numerical statement is reason- 
able enough, but the interpretation of 
that fact is, as I shall show in a moment, 
grossly misleading. Such drawing of fal- 
lacious conclusions from correct data is 
widely practiced by two classes of peo- 
ple: the naive and ignorant, who mean 
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no harm but do not know how to think 
straight in statistical terms, and the cra iV 
who know better but willfully distort in 
the hope that their readers will swallow 
any interpretation accompanied by an 
impressive statistic. 

3. Protection against such a fallacious 
interpretation often requires no very 
technical knowledge of statistical method 
or statistical facts, but only the statistical 
habit of mind and the courage to make 
a nuisance of oneself. Presumably you 
are expected to reply “A child every six 
minutes! How shocking! Is there no 
medical care at all?” But instead you ask 
a few questions. What does “child” mean? 
What age range is covered? Do these 
data include stillbirths? Questions as to 
the definition of the units concerned are 
always basic to a statistical analysis and 
can be asked by almost any alert person 
without much ‘special technical training: 
Then you mutter, “A death every 6 
minutes would be 10 an hour or 240 4 
day and 365 x 240 is 87,600 or nearly 
90,000 a year.” That does seem like 4 
great many children to die in one year. 
But how many children are born in @ 
year? And how does the infant mortality 
rate in this country compare with that 
of other countries?» 

At this point you may decide to con- 
sult the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. The most recent edition (1953) 
has a list of 71 countries, for most of 
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which the infant mortality rate is stated. 
This rate is the number of deaths of chil- 
dren less than a year old for each 1,000 
live births. For the United States this rate 
1 28.6 per 1,000. Just five other countries 
out of the 71 have lower rates (Sweden, 
New Zealand, Australia, Iceland, the 
Netherlands), so the implication made by 
the Russian commentator is quite unjusti- 
fied, though his facts are correct, are 
even an understatement. For if we esti- 
Mate the number of infant deaths in 1951 
by multiplying the number of live births, 
published in the Statistical Abstract 
(3.758.000), by the infant mortality rate 
We get nearly one-fourth more deaths 
than the figure yielded by the Russian’s 
statement. Clearly it is not an incorrect 
figure but a fallacious interpretation of 
a correct figure which is at fault. 

Nearly a century ago, on July 16, 1860 
to be exact, the fourth meeting of the 
International Statistical Congress was 
held in London. The opening address 
Was made by the President of the Con- 
gress, the Prince Consort. Prince Albert's 
remarks on the possible misuse of statis- 
tical data were so clear and so cogent 
that 1 want to quote a paragraph or two 
from them: 


d as your science is, and 
undeniable as are the benefits which it has 
rendered to mankind, it is yet little under- 
Stood by the multitude, new in its acknowl- 
€dgeq position amongst the other sciences, 


and stil] subject to many vulgar prejudices. 


Gentlemen, ol 


lt has been little understood, also, from 


the peculiar and often unjustifiable use 
v hich has been made of it. For the very fact 
in a difficulty, and the patience, ele 
a iog up and verifying the statistica fig 
in cue hich may be referred to by an aut i 
ee. = ae of his theories and opinions, os 
and ee to a certain extent, from scru a 
aien him to draw largely upon a 
ic o nenad available a capital. The pub 

generally, therefore, connect 1N their 


minds statistics, if not with unwelcome taxa- 
tion (for which they naturally form an im- 
portant basis), certainly with political con- 
troversies, in which they are in the habit of 
seeing public men making use of the most 
opposite statistical results with equal assur- 
ance in support of the most opposite argu- 
ments. A great and distinguished French 
Minister and statesman is even quoted as 
having boasted of the invention of what he 
is said to have called “l'art de grouper les 
Chiffres.” But if the same ingenuity and en- 
thusiasm which may have suggested to him 
this art should have tempted him or others, 
as historians, to group facts also, it would 
be no more reasonable to make the historical 
facts answerable for the use made of them 
than it would be to make statistical science 
responsible for many an ingenious financial 
statement. 


Now remember Prince Albert’s com- 
parison of the historian who makes loose 
use of historical data and the statistician 
who manhandles statistical data, for it is 
still pertinent. However, in a way Albert 
could not have dreamed of, statistical 
ideas today pervade all our most serious 
thinking, especially all our scientific 
thinking. The science of the nineteenth 
century was deterministic. At its heart 
was the conviction that a sufficiently dili- 
gent search would reveal universal laws, 
that exceptions to those laws could them- 
selves be accounted for by other laws 
which in the fullness of time might be 
discovered, and that observed discrep- 
ancies were only cases in which human 
ignorance still obscured the true cause- 
and-effect relation. Individual variation 
was not given much attention. Errors of 
measurement and of observation were as- 
sumed to be careless mistakes. The early 
American psychologist E. W. Scripture 
in one of his books recounts how the As- 
tronomer Royal at the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, noticing that the observations 
of an ass stant were sometimes at variance 


with his own, could think of no reason- 
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able explanation except that his assistant 
made mistakes. He fired the assistant. 
The early developments in psychologi- 
cal experimentation in this country were 
made largely by men who had studied in 
Leipzig in the 1880°s. The studies of re- 
action time which they made in Wilhelm 
Wundrt’s laboratory in Leipzig paved the 
way for all the subsequent emphasis on 
individual differences, yet one man who 
studied in that laboratory, Dr. James Mc- 
Keen Cattell, once told me that the great 
Wundt himself did not understand the 
idea of individual differences in the re- 
sults of psychophysical tests. He thought 
something was wrong with the machine 
if it did not produce identical results 
when operated by different people. 
These references to two of the great 
scientists of their day have been intro- 
duced to illustrate the vast difference be- 
tween the deterministic, static thought of 
the past century and the essentially statis- 
tical concept of the world which pre- 
vails today. It was the physical scientists 
who first began to see that all was not 
orderly, fixed, predetermined in our uni- 
verse. They had to cope with such mat- 
ters as aberrations in planetary motion, 
random errors of measurement, the 
erratic behavior of radium. It was the 
great astronomer Gauss who, about 1838, 
first devised an experiment to stud 
variations in reaction time. Little by 
little, the scientists were forced to rec- 
oncile themselves to living in a kind 
of universal chaos, where an element of 
randomness, of unpredictability, is al- 
Ways present, and since they could not 
eliminate this confusion they set them- 
selves the task of Measuring it. Since it 
Was impossible to be right on every pre- 
diction of future events, they would 
measure the probability of being wrong. 


Doing so, they became statisticians in the 
modern sense. 


A second reason why statistical ideas 
pervade so much of modern thought is 
our urge to think about aggregates. A 
pioneer family living on the frontier a 
long way from other settlers had little 
need to know about the price of com- 
modities, the extent of unemployment, or 
the cavses of highway accidents. But the 
life of modern man is intimately affected, 
day in and day out, by group trends, and 
unless he finds ways of securing accurate 
information about these and correctly in- 
terpreting such information, he is threat- 
ened with collective as well as individ- 
ual disaster. 

Let us look for a moment at some of 
the ways in which statistical facts and 
statistical ideas impinge on the life of an 
ordinary person. This business begins 
early. The parents of a newborn baby 
begin at once to ask how his rate of 
development compares with that of the 
“average” child, and seldom stop to think 
of the large amount of statistical research 
which must underlie an answer to their 
queries. For the baby’s ills as well as 
their own they expect the doctor to have 
tested remedies. Tested how, pray tell? 
They expect to be able to buy clothing 
and shoes accurately sized for children 
of various ages. But how did the manu- 
facturer get the information which makes 
such sizing possible? Not by measuring 
two or three children at each age level! 

Perhaps the parents take out an insur- 
ance policy to provide for the eventual 
college education of the new baby. Now 
an insurance policy is literally a gamble, 
a gamble in which the individual bets that 
he will not live a specified number of 
years, or that he will have an accident tO 
his car, or that some other stated disaster? 
will happen to him, and the company bets 
that the catastrophe will not occur. Rates 
for insurance are fair if they permit the 
company to realize its expenses and 4 
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reasonable profit but no more. Rates that 
will allow the company to stay in busi- 
ness but not to make excessive profits 
can be set only by a very large-scale con- 
tinuing analysis of mortality data, acci- 
dent data, or data concerning the inci- 
dence of whatever disaster the policy 
covers, Norte that so far as the company 
IS concerned each policyholder is sub- 
ject to random events which cannot be 
foretold for him as an individual but 
Which can be predicted with remarkable 
Precision on the average, for policy- 
holders as a group. Here again we have 
another situation in which it is impos- 
sible to foretell or control the chance fac- 
tors in life, but it is possible to measure 
their group impact, and by spreading 
Costs over many people it is possible to 
Mitigate the effects of calamity on any 
One individual. 

But to return to our average family 
and their young baby. Money is prob- 
ably not plentiful, so they keep a care- 
ful eye on the cost-of-living index al- 
though they may have little idea of how 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics works year 
in and year out to gather the data on 
Which that index is based. Perhaps the 
husband is in one of those industries 
Which have pegged the wage level to the 
COst-of-living index, and so he watches 
to see if it will go up enough to force an 
@Utomatic wage increase. Or he may be 
Watching unemployment figures with 
Some apprehension, quite unaware of the 
enormous sampling project conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
-ensus Bureau in order to provide con- 
"nuously up-to-date information on Un- 
a ,Ployment in different industries and 

erent regions. : 
ie, aed the erstwhile Lage s 4 
Sits ne hnny—is of school age. The Pa 
Which © eager to have all the informa 
can be obtained about his aptitude 


and progress. Perhaps they are a little 
bewildered by reports on his IQ, his 
reading readiness, his scores on various 
other standardized tests, and certainly 
they have no comprehension of the vast 
amount of psychological and statistical 
labor that has gone into these tests. 

Just as they expect the medical profes- 
sion to have up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion about the effects of all kinds of drugs 
and treatments, old and new (information 
that can be secured only through large- 
scale experiments statistically analyzed), 
Johnny’s parents take it for granted that 
the teaching profession will possess tested 
information concerning how children 
learn, how they develop physically, so- 
cially, emotionally, which school prac- 
tices are beneficial to children’s develop- 
ment. Such knowledge requires the ob- 
servation of #any children, with the aid 
of statistical analysis to extract meaning 
from the observations. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I would not for the world 
minimize the insightful study of an in- 
dividual child, but the study of one 
child or any small number of children 
cannot give us the needed facts about 
children in general. We must have both 
kinds of study, that of groups and that 
of individuals—they supplement each 
other and neither one can be a substitute 
for the other. 

Johnny’s parents want him to have 
good teachers, so they ought to be in- 
terested in how teachers’ salaries in their 
community compare with those in simi- 
lar communities; in how, over recent 
years, the trend in average salaries for 
teachers compares with the trend in aver- 
age salaries for other professions; and in 
how it compares with the trend in the 
cost of living. Johnny's parents expect 
that the local school administration will 
be watching population shifts and in- 
creases so that long-range planning will 
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Pima educators insist upon devot- 
ing a large bloc of the public school 
curriculum to the social studies. Among 
the more important reasons given are 
that attention to the social studies will 
help students develop into better citizens, 
will help them to understand the society 
in which they live, will give them an un- 
derstanding of the traditions that shape 
their lives, will broaden their intellectual 
interests and thereby enrich their lives, 
and will sharpen their minds so that they 
can think effectively and critically. In 
this discussion I shall consider only the 
last of these objectives of social studies 
instruction—the development of critical 
thinking—and only one of the social 
studies—history, particularly American 
history. 

Those of you who have not specialized 
in the study of history may be wonder- 
ing what possible relationship there can 
be between critical thinking and the kind 
of history you studied in school. If you 
were so unfortunate as to study history 
only through a textbook, then indeed any 
relationship is remote if it exists at all. All 
too often the study of history in Ameri- 
can schools has consisted only of text- 
book perusal and subsequent recitation of 
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the facts of political history, dreary ad- 
ministration by administration, or reign 
by reign, with side excursions into ac- 
counts of the various wars in chronologi- 
cal order, and with an occasional bow to 
social and economic history by a listing 
of the dates of the more important tech- 
nological innovations. Such an approach 
to the study of history might have some 
value—I am not going to suggest that 
using one’s mind in any serious way has 
no value at all—but it can do very little, 
if anything, to help youngsters to think 
critically. Fortunately there are other 
and better approaches to the study of his- 
tory. 

Now it is very important that young- 
sters learn to think critically, and it seems 
to me that it is one of the major functions 
of the school (perhaps a unique one) and 
one of the functions of social studies in- 
struction in particular to develop the 
power to think well. Clear, rigorous, pre- 
cise thinking is vital in our personal, pri- 
vate lives. And in a democratic state the 
public must think rigorously about pub- 
lic issues if it is to maintain and exten 
democratic and free institutions. 

I have said that the development of 
critical thinking is a function perhaps 
unique to the school. I say this becaus¢ 
other educational agencies do not accept 
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responsibility for teaching critical think- 
ing. Parental guidance may develop a 
youngster’s critical powers, but society 
cannot rely upon the family for this re- 
sponsibility. The churches could develop 
such powers in their religious education 
programs, but they usually do not. One 
Could reasonably expect the mass media 
of communication, the newspapers, radio, 
television, movies, and so on, effectively 
to educate the public and help it to think 
critically. But so seldom do these media 
do what one reasonably expects of them 
thar When they do so we feel compelled to 
Sive them some special award. In fact, in 
the mass media there is so much mised- 
Ucation that it behooves the schools to 
teach students to think effectively before 
the youngsters are surrendered to the 
Mass media for their further education. 
Let me give you an example of some mis- 
education and some very uncritical think- 
ing on the part of one of our most in- 
fluential columnists. 
On March 5, 1952, the day after the 
nited States Supreme Court upheld the 
Constitutionality of New York’s Fein- 
berg Law, John O’Donnell’s column in 
the New York Daily News, which leads 
all New York newspapers in circulation, 
egan with the following somewhat-less- 
than-temperate language: “The Supreme 
Ourt has just delivered a stunning blow 
to the assorted pinkos, bleeding hearts, 
Professional pscudo-liberals and the mot- 
CY crew of Moscow-lovers. At the same 
Ume it has handed a powerful weapon to 
the anti-Red forces led on Capitol Hill 
Y Senators Joseph McCarthy (R-Wis.), 
ie McCarran (D-Nev.) and Richard 
oe (R-Calif.) in the effort to oN 
Site naa mrene of Kremlin aa E 
breed eae Such language T ra 
dlamnie ten A fd casa un- 
ae ee ae 
r a Daily News columnist 


quoted at length from the majority opin- 
ion of the Court, thereby giving his read- 
ers what historians call primary source 
material. He showed his readers the evi- 
dence upon which he based his judgment. 
I quote now from the majority opinion 
of the Supreme Court. 

“One's associates, past and present, as 
well as one’s conduct, may properly be 
considered in determining fitness and 
loyalty. 

“From time immemorial, one’s repu- 
tation has been determined in part by the 
company he keeps. . .. We know of no 
rule, constitutional or otherwise, that 
prevents the state, when determining the 
fitness and loyalty of such persons, from 
considering the organizations and persons 
with whom they associate. 

“Past conduct way well relate to pres- 
ent fitness; past loyalty may well have a 
relationship to present and future trust. 
Both are commonly inquired into in de- 
termining fitness for both high and low 
positions in private industry and are not 
less relevant in public employment.” 
(Italics supplied.) 

Now, from this quote, despite all its 
qualifying phrases, the Daily News’s Mr. 
O'Donnell concluded, “Its vital impor- 
tance is that it makes ‘guilt by association’ 
the supreme law of the land.” The Su- 
preme Court’s opinion did no such thing. 
The opinion stated only that associations 
may be considered in determining fitness 
for government employment. Later in this 
same column, a gem for examples of un- 
critical thinking, Mr. O'Donnell wrote, 
“The doctrine of ‘guilt by association’ 
means that, if you go around with ducks, 
look like a duck, quack like a duck and 
swim like a duck, there is reasonable 
ground to assume that you are a duck.” 
The doctrine of guilt by association does 
not mean that, and Mr. O'Donnell, as a 
practicing journalist, should know better 
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if indeed he does not know better. To use 
his homely little analogy, guilt by asso- 
ciation means that if one has attended 
duck meetings, has known a duck or two, 
or has belonged to an organization cited 
by someone or other as a duck front, one 
is a duck. 

What Mr. O'Donnell was doing in 
writing this column was interpreting a 
primary source document. This is some- 
thing that historians must do constantly 
in writing history. Properly to interpret 
a document requires good judgment, an 
attitude of fairness, and clear and critical 
thinking. Here is one use of critical 
powers at which the teacher of history is 
supposedly expert. Then should not the 
expert teach the inexpert this special skill 
of his discipline? Should not students in 
courses in history learn to interpret pri- 
mary source documents under expert 
guidance? Should not students have the 
Opportunity to derive all the values of 
historical study, not merely the results of 
historical scholarship that appear in text- 
books? 

Let us turn now to historical generali- 
zation, another activity of the writer of 
history and a mental exercise much more 
complex than the relatively simple inter- 
pretation of documents which we have 
just considered. One of the obligations of 
the writer of history to his readers is to 
generalize from his facts, to tell his read- 
ers what, in his opinion, all the facts mean 
when put together. Now as I said, his- 
torical generalization is very complex, 
very difficult, and the most able of his- 
torians hesitate to offer large generaliza- 
tions without qualification. These able 
historians know that there is nearly al- 
Ways some fact or set of facts, most 
troublesome and uncomfortable in na- 
ture, yet hard and cold, that undermines 
the validity of a generalization. Yet his- 
tory is so complicated that we have to 


generalize. So we speak of the “fall of 
Rome” in the fifth century A.D., knowing 
full well that Roman civilization never 
literally “fell” in the fifth century. We 
speak of the thirteenth century as an era 
of stability, knowing full well there were 
some very dynamic forces active during 
the period. And we speak of the eight- 
eenth century as the Age of Enlighten- 
ment, in full knowledge that there was 
during that age some most abysmal ig- 
norance and superstition, some of it even 
in high places. : 

What I am building up to is this: his- 
torical generalizing is a perfectly proper 
activity, but we have among us today, at 
mid-century, some reckless historical in- 
terpreters ‘Whose sweeping generaliza- 
tions must be very critically examined by 
the general public. The citizen must keep 
his mental guard up against these gen- 
eralizations; he must defend himself from 
the propaganda technique of invalid gen- 
eralization with the shield of critical 
thought. 

Not very long ago a large number of 
middle Europeans and a not insignificant 
number of Americans offered a generali- 
zation about the troubles of the modern 
world that laid all blame for the planet 5 
misfortunes on the Jewish people. An- 
other historical generalization we occa- 
sionally hear, although this interpretation 
has lost stature in the United States in the 
last decade, is that all history, even the 
history of scientific discovery, is to by 
understood only in terms of the confi” 
of social classes. But right at the momen 
the perhaps most reckless historical ga 
eralization is the one that Senator jor? 
R. McCarthy has so often repeated: ir 
the vears of the New Deal and the Fal 
Deal, from 1933 to 1953, constitute 
“twenty years of treason.” In June, sont 
Senator McCarthy extended his charg 
of treason to twenty-one years, there 
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Insulting a President of his own political 
party. One can presume that in Senator 
MeCarthy’s eves the era of treason will 
extend until McCarthy himself or Mc- 
Carthyites control the federal administra- 
ton. This is a serious charge. If it is valid 
it implies that Democrats and Fisen- 
hower Republicans, who together form 
an overwhelming majority of the voters, 
are a party to treason. í 
Now neither Senator McCarthy nor 
anyone else has ever attempted to docu- 
Ment this historical generalization beyond 
the most superficial way, and for quite 
an obvious reason. But documented or 
Not, this is a historical interpretation, or 
generalization, that is a major revision of 
Commonly accepted history. Had we 
Never before in human history seen the 
Cfcacy of the Big Lie, we might dismiss 
Such a historical generalization as the 
twenty (or twenty-one) years of treason 
theory as one likely to gain no converts 
xcept among the lunatic fringe. But we 
have, alas, seen the power of the Big Lie, 
and with reason we fear its consequences. 
We fear its consequences because we fear 
that a large group of Americans have not 
Enough critical powers to recognize a 
Patent distortion. This is an alarming 
commentary in a country that has such 
Widespread school attendance as the 
‘Nited States, Obviously, so long as the 
'§ Lie is feared there is need for more 
Critical thinking on the part of the pub- 
ne and in the development of such criti- 
fal thinking the schools have a special 
"esponsibility, ; 
ake p it is perfectly true tt Hir ae 
ar A e moppe o 
times T ustoial generalizations ai 
tepresene are no more than i ae 
Of the ae of fact. For amg e, inte 
1860% a Lies in America in a 
Was Hehe Nat President Andrew Joh a 
€ak-willed drunkard phy siolog! 


cally unfit to perform the functions of 
his office, was no more than a misrepre- 
sentation of fact. But the most dangerous 
and most important of the Big Lies of his- 
tory have been faulty historical generali- 
zations or interpretations. It seems impor- 
tant to me, therefore, that the teacher of 
history should pay major attention to 
historical generalizations. His students 
should be able to recognize historical 
generalizations for what they are—some- 
one’s interpretation—and be able to test 
them for their validity. Fortunately, this 
ability is one that can be taught. i 

So far I have dealt with the importance 
of critical thinking in only a negative 
way. I have dealt with the importance of 
using one’s mind critically in order to de- 
tect and analyze propaganda. Certainly 
this is an important use of critical think- 
ing, for we are constantly besieged with 
propaganda of all sorts, and if we swal- 
lowed all of it whole, we would be in a 
very sorry condition indeed. We would 
be in a sorry condition even if we ac- 
cepted uncritically only the propaganda 
—usually called advertising—of pur- 
vevors of beer, toothpaste, and cosmetics. 
But the need for critical thinking goes 
beyond propaganda analysis, and educa- 
tion for critical thinking should go be- 
yond propaganda analysis, important as 
that is. 

About fifteen or twenty years ago 
there was considerable excitement among 
teachers of the social studies about the 
dangers of propaganda. With the pen- 
chant of educators to form all sorts of 
specialized organizations, one group of 
educators organized the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis. This Institute, after 
laboring mightily for an acceptable defi- 
nition of what propaganda is, proceeded 
to analyze the techniques of propagand- 
ists. Their analysis of propaganda tech- 
niques was a good one, it seems to me, 
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but I cannot see that it had much value 
for the teacher of the social studies. The 
Institute, for example, identified invalid 
generalization as one of the techniques of 
propagandists and gave the technique 
the name “glittering generality.” Such is 
a technique of propagandists, but armed 
only with the knowledge that this is a 
propaganda technique, without the 
ability to test generalities, how can the 
student be expected to distinguish be- 
tween a valid generality and one that 
glitters but is not gold? In other words, 
in my opinion, even within the negative 
approach to critical thinking of propa- 
ganda analysis that the Institute took, it 
Was not notably successful. 

But, more important, the whole nega- 
tive approach was inadequate. We are 
continually in positions where we must 
use our minds critically in a positive way. 
We must use our critical powers for 
more than just straightening out the 
muddy thinking of others or for detect- 
ing the tricks of those who would mis- 
lead us. We can readily think of examples 
of how we think critically and positively 
about our personal problems. All of us 
think critically about such matters as 
what occupation we choose, whether or 
not to go to college, whether or not to 
buy a house, and so on. If we don’t use 
our powers of reason to their utmost in 
the making of such decisions we soon 
find ourselves in bad situations unless we 
are unusually lucky. In all the professions, 
similarly, critical thinking is a necessity 
in the making of decisions. Critical think- 
ing in the attack on social problems is 
Just as important as in the solution of 
personal and professional problems, but 
unfortunately there is probably less criti- 
cal thinking in that field than in the 
others. The nature of the attacks we as a 
whole society make on social problems is 
determined largely by the relative 


strength of the social forces that have a 
stake in the problems, rather than by any 
reasoned and logical approach to the 
problems. There are certain real advan- 
tages in this compromising, or “collec- 
tive-bargaining,” approach to society's 
problems, even though the approach is 
not logical. But I think no one will deny 
that a greater use of reason and a greater 
attempt to maintain an attitude of de- 
tachment on the part of those who lead 
the various contending and conflicting 
forces of society would be salutary. 

Let me offer just one more reason why 
it is important that we as teachers do all 
we can to develop powers of critical 
thought in our students and the public in 
general. Such habits of mind as analysis, 
receptivity to new ideas, detachment, and 
willingness to face reality (and are not all 
these traits marks of the critical mind?) 
—all these habits of mind of a large part 
of the public are prerequisite to the de- 
velopment of any considerable intellec- 
tual culture. There are other prerequisites 
to be sure, such as intellectual freedom 
and a complex society, but without these 
habits of mind great artists, musicians 
and writers would not likely develop no" 
would there be a market for their intel- 
lectual products among the general pub- 
lic. 

But enough for the moment of discus- 
sion of the need for greater critical thine 
ing on the part of the general public. W ; 
all believe that a society that employs - 
powers of reason to their very utmost 4 
better than one that muddles along, a 
erned by irrational processes. Let us ily 
cept as true that we as teachers rea A 
need to do more to develop critical Geaa 
ing among our students and turn now ie 
a consideration of what we can do tO * 
tain this objective. 

First, let me disclaim any idea of p 
prehensiveness or final authority 0? se 


com 
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part. All I can do is to suggest a few 
principles. You teach in a great variety 
of situations under a myriad of condi- 
tions, and what may be effective for some 
would be ineffective for others. You have 
to work out your own methods, and this 
I know vou can do, because American 
teachers are enormously resourceful 
When they know what their aims are. 
An underlying principle in teaching 
Critical thinking, it seems to me, is to 
deal with the method or methods by 
Which contributions to knowledge are 
Made in your field. Thus, if you teach 
chemistry, you should consider with 
your students the methods of research 
chemists. If you teach biology, your stu- 
dents should learn something of the way 
New biological knowledge is gained. If 
You teach history, you should give your 
Students the opportunity to learn some- 
thing of historical method. I say you 
Should teach the methodology of your 
field for three reasons. First, these meth- 
Odologies are nothing but organized ways 
of Critically using one’s reason, by which 
alone, except in the cases of a few happy 
accidents, new knowledge is gained. Sec- 
ond, you have a reasonable degree of 
Proficiency, as a result of college train- 
Ing, in the methodology of your own 
field. In other words, here are areas of 
"orous thought with which you are 
amiliar, Third, instruction in method- 
logy affords students the opportunity 
to master intellectual tools which they 
Can and will use long after they have for- 
Botten the facts which you may be able 
O get them to learn. r 
cause I am a historian, I am going to 
© to restrict myself to a consideration 
historica] method and what it contains 
Significance for the teaching of critical 
nking. Much of what I say will, I 
Pe, have value even for those who are 
teachers of history. 


Nay 


thi 
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One of the first steps toward apprecia- 
tion of the method of the historian—and 
this applies in other fields of learning too, 
I am sure—is to get rid of the fixation, 
very common among students, that the 
textbook, or the teacher, or some other 
authority, is infallible. Unsophisticated 
students frequently regard their text- 
books in much the same way that some 
fundamentalists regard the Scriptures: 
they are to be accepted at their face 
value without any doubts. Judging from 
the responses a teacher gets when he 
presses questions a little further after a 
student has made reference to “the 
book,” some students apparently believe 
their textbooks have been written by 
some omniscient, incorporeal, almost di- 
vine spirit. This attitude toward author- 
ity must be overcome before anything 
else can be done in developing critical 
thinking. First of all, there must be doubt. 
Had someone not doubted his chemistry 
text, we still would believe in the phlo- 
giston theory; had someone not doubted 
authorities in biology or natural history, 
we still would believe in dragons and 
unicorns; had someone not doubted his 
American history text, we still would be- 
lieve the War of 1812 was fought for the 
sole purpose of defending the freedom of 
the seas. I sometimes think it might be 
desirable for school textbooks deliber- 
ately to include a few glaring errors so 
that even the most uncritical mind would 
hesitate to swallow everything in text- 
books without a few grains of salt. On 
sober second thought, however, this does 
not seem such a good idea. Most of our 
textbooks already contain quite enough 
errors and, besides, the gullibility of some 
students is so profound that it is perhaps 
not possible to devise errors so flagrant 
as to be easily recognized by them. 

But certainly teachers should introduce 
their students to poor materials, and with 
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their students work out why and in just 
what way the materials are poor. History 
teachers, I am positive, and teachers in 
other fields, I am confident, should have 
no trouble finding such poor materials. 
Our school and public libraries abound 
in them and more are being produced 
every day. If this seems a little absurd to 
you, this attempt to teach truth through 
examination of what is demonstrably un- 
true, let me cite some evidence in support 
of this position. One of the schools par- 
ticipating in the famous Fight-Year 
Study was found to be producing people 
who were notably deficient in the ability 
to think critically. This discovery was 
particularly alarming to this school’s fac- 
ulty, since it had seriously made a major 
effort to teach critical thinking. The 
weakness was found to lie in the unusu- 
ally good quality of the materials used in 
this school. These materials were of such 
excellent quality that the students had 
learned they could be accepted. The stu- 
dents had developed no habit of skepti- 
cism. Because of excellence of materials, 
they were becoming slaves to the printed 
word. 

Another way to overcome unhesitat- 
ing and unreasoning acceptance of the 
printed word is to show a class two dif- 
ferent printed versions of the same so- 
called facts. To find diametrically con- 
flicting accounts of a historical event is 
not too difficult, and to find accounts 
that differ substantially in emphasis and 
interpretation is very easy. There has 
been developed for college “American his- 
tory courses a series of large pamphlets, 
called the Amherst College Problems in 
American Civilization, that does a very 
nice job of putting between covers con- 
flicting interpretations of periods and 
events in American history. After ex- 
posure to an Amherst Series pamphlet 
even the most uncritical of students be- 
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gins to think a little before he accepts 
something as true. Such a series adapted 
for secondary schools would be invalu- 
able. Meanwhile, the enterprising high 
school history teacher will be able to find 
in local libraries enough conflicting ac- 
counts of the Civil War, say, or recon- 
struction after that war, to satisfy his 
purpose. 

There is one small danger to be 
avoided after a student sees that there is 
more than one side to every question: he 
must not believe there are only tw0 
sides to questions. Every question worthy 
of very serious consideration has many 
sides. As one American wit once put it, 
“Fatuous equivocators chirp the senten- 
tious banality thar there are two sides to 
every question.” Let us not be fatuous 
equiv ocators chirping sententious banali- 
ties. 

Occasionally students have such faith 
in a teacher that they accept whatever he 
says without question. Of course students 
should have faith in their teachers, but it 
should not be an unquestioning faith. Just 
what a teacher can and should do if his 
students show an unquestioning faith, 
am not sure. I can tell you of one radica 
action I once took when I found my -self in 
this situation. The course was in ‘Ametri- 
can history for college sophomores, 2” 
this class was composed exclusively ° 
girls, most of whom were majors in secre" 
tarial training. Things went normally 
whenever we had class discussions: but 
I soon noticed that whenever I lecture 
the girls would burrow their pretty little 
heads in their notebooks and take dow” 
in shorthand ev erything I said. This was 
a little disturbing, bu : at the same tim 
it was a little flattering, and I did nothing 
about it. When I read their first ex" 
nation papers I was alarmed. Many g 
them repeated back to me almost wore” 
for-word what T had said in lectures; €” ve 
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to the same peculiarities of phrasing. The 
next time | began to lecture down went 
the heads and the shorthand began again. 
Acting upon an impulse, I spun a wild 
and utterly untrue yarn for a few min- 
utes about Thomas Jefferson being the 
first man to travel to the North Pole. 
There was not even a fishy look from the 
class. Then I stopped and explained that 
the whole story was a lie and why I had 
told it. These girls thought I had played 
them a very low and dirty trick, as I had, 
but that was the end of their unquestion- 
ing faith. I do not by any means, how- 
ever, recommend such a dramatic tactic 
as this one. There is too much danger, on 
the one hand, of the class’s losing all faith 
the teacher or, on the other hand, re- 
garding the whole incident as merely an 
Eccentric stunt without understanding its 
Purpose. 
. It is perhaps easier for students to real- 
ize that what historians call primary 
Sources may be unreliable than that their 
textbooks or other secondary accounts 
Maye not be absolutely accurate. Perhaps 
first should explain for those of you 
who are unfamiliar with the terms the 
difference between primary and second- 
ary sources, Primary sources for an in- 
Yestigation of what economic conditions 
Were like in the Confederacy during the 
ivil War, for example, would include 
Such items as files of Confederate news- 
Rants records of southern business 
ti S, and records of personal tlle 
NS such as letters and diaries. A book 
mea about economic a ma ba 
eps oo pid = “i E ; 
seconda, > such as t a > oilit 
Nave to 4 EOE A AS i 
e unusually intelligent to per- 


Ceiy 2 j 
es © that a letter from a southern busi- 
SS Man d a à J 
à an date ing the war 

Woul d sometime during 


be a more reliable primary source 


tha 
an A . 
this same man’s memoir written 


years after the war. Students could also 
see casily that the sympathies of a pro- 
Union eastern Tennessee observer might 
well color his account of Confederate 
conditions, or that the ignorance of some 
isolated and semiliterate southern farmer 
would limit the usefulness of his letters as 
a source. It also should be readily ap- 
parent to students that, other things be- 
ing equal, a primary source is more re- 
liable than a secondary account and that 
a secondary account based on primary 
materials is superior to one based only on 
other secondary accounts. Elmer Ellis of 
the University of Missouri, in his chapter 
in the Thirteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, re- 
produces a number of very interesting 
exercises for high school classes on the 
credibility of evidence. I highly recom- 
mend this volume to those of you who 
are social studies teachers. 

The teaching of current events affords 
an excellent opportunity for the teacher 
to introduce the question of the reliabil- 
ity of sources. It takes no brilliant stu- 
dent to realize, once he is made to think 
about it, that a newspaper story written 
by an eyewitness to a described event is 
more likely to be reliable than one writ- 
ten by a reporter who was not present. It 
is also easy to undertsand that an anony- 
mous source is to be trusted less than an 
identified one. For example, we may con- 
sider a news story that begins, “Secretary 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson said today 

. ,” as of more value than one that be- 
gins, “Reports from Washington today 
indicated that... .” There is no end to 
interesting and valuable exercises that can 
be devised for teaching critical thinking 
through newspapers. A comparison of 
how various newspapers of different 

oints of view and different standards of 
journalism treat a single story is always 
interesting and enlightening. When these 
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various accounts can then be measured 
against what is known to be true, the re- 
sults are even more interesting. Let us 
assume that the President of the United 
States has in a press conference talked 
about certain proposals for military 
spending. An official transcript of the 
press conference will be available in the 
New York Times and perhaps in some 
other newspapers. Eyewitness reporters 
will have accounts in all the daily news- 
papers of the country, and their stories 
are almost certain to vary slightly in em- 
phasis and interpretation. Then, within 
a few days, the columnists and the edi- 
torial writers will get busy on the sub- 
ject, and the variations in emphasis and 
interpretation will become wider. Before 
long the President’s statements about the 
so-called “new look” in the defense estab- 
lishment will have been oversimplified by 
the President’s supporters to mean that 
the American people are about to get 
“more bang for a buck” and by his op- 
ponents to mean that there will be “less 
might for a mite less.” The lesson for the 
student is that the farther removed from 
the primary source, the less trust can be 
placed in the account. 

But probably the best thing that the 
teacher of history can do to teach the 
method of the historian, and thereby 
teach an area of critical thinking, is to get 
his students to write some history. The 
purpose of such writing, the teacher 
should remember, lies in developing skill 
in the method, rather than in learning 
facts or making contributions to knowl- 
edge. Such being the case, the subject of 
beginning attempts at historical composi- 
tion should depend more upon availabil- 
ity of sources than upon importance to 
mankind. And the scope of the project 
should be kept within reasonable bounds. 
To attempt too ambitious a project 
would defeat the purpose of the exercise, 


because good sources for subjects of na- 
tional scope usually are just not available 
in most schools. 

Genealogy is a legitimate ficld for an 
elementary introduction to the writing 
of history. I am not so sure it is a legiti- 
mate field of serious research for a ma- 
ture mind, for plainly we should be more 
concerned with the welfare of our de- 
scendants than with the identity of our 
ancestors, but as a field for elementary 
historical research for children it has real 
advantages. Children usually have an in- 
terest in the subject, and sources both re- 
liable and unreliable are usually close at 
hand. The role of the teacher in such an 
endeavor is to see to it that the focus 
stays on the use of sources. Let the class 
discuss together the sources they use, and 
the students will be quick to understand 
that such documentary evidence as birth 
certificates, marriage licenses, and con- 
temporary entries in family Bibles 1 
more reliable than the family legends that 
have been passed on orally from genera- 
tion to generation. And that, after all, 15 
the objective. 

More mature students can learn a great 
deal about critical thinking by studying 
and writing local history. Here, again, 
sources are usually abundant and always 
vary considerably in their reliability: 
Official records of government and 0 
land ownership are available in the tow" 
hall and the county courthouse. Files O 
old newspapers at the town library oF che 
newspaper offices offer a treasure hous? 
of materials. In fact, reading old news” 
papers is such fun that it may be dificult 
to get students to quit. Churches an 
schools have records that can be Ve" 
useful. The state or local historical 9°” 
ciety may have published documenti 
which can be used. Local businesses an 
civic organizations may have recor 
available, and there are almost sure tO 
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more family albums and scrapbooks, rich 
as a source for social history, than can 
ever be exploited. Resources for local his- 
tory are everywhere. All that is needed 
to find them is a little imagination and a 
lot of leg work. 7 

; Fortunately, too, for the teacher lead- 
ing a class in the writing of local history, 
Most communities have been the Subject 
of a secondary history of some kind. 
Most of these are very bad, unbelievably 
bad, the products of the energy of some 
local antiquarian or the commercial re- 
sult of one of the many fly-by-night pub- 
lishing houses that wrote and sold local 
histories on a subscription basis in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, But the poor quality of most local 
histories can be turned to advantage for 
teaching purposes. When students com- 
pare these secondary accounts, written 
by more mature persons, with the pri- 


mary evidence they themselves have 
brought to light, the secondary accounts 
almost always are revealed to be shoddy 
products. And it is a great thrill for a 
young person to discover a truth, even 
though it be a small one and quite unim- 
portant. 

I have spoken only of what the teacher 
of history can do to help develop critical 
minds in his students. It is a subject that 
teachers of all students in all fields should 
give increased attention, because in this 
terribly complex world all of us just must 
use our minds to their fullest powers. 
Our young people must develop the hab- 
its of skepticism, of detachment, of anal- 
ysis, of realism, and of receptivity to in- 
tellectual challenges. Above all, they 
must develop a reasoned faith in reason. 
As teachers we have a special responsi- 
bility here, and if we fail the results can 
be disastrous indeed. 
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be National Interest and Foreign 

Languages is the title of a discussion 
guide and work paper released three 
months ago for citizen consultations by 
the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO. This 130-page booklet is 
timely and significant. It reflects a con- 
cern for a problem that is growing more 
serious as America takes the lead as a 
world power. We live in a complex, in- 
terdependent world where traveling time 
between countries has shrunk incredibly, 
where reports of events affecting some- 
times millions of our own citizens flash 
around the world in a few seconds. Lan- 
guages are the indispensable tool of these 
globe-girdling communications. They 
can, also, if used intelligently and sympa- 
thetically, help us understand and appre- 
ciate many facets of other cultures, thus 
bringing us closer to other human beings, 
different in race and nationality. As Ralph 
J. Bunche expressed it: “Language pro- 
ficiency is indispensable to good and con- 
structive citizenship today. We live in an 
international age.” 

What are we doing about this? What 
does the foreign language picture look 
like in 1954 America? I believe we will 
get a sharper, clearer focus if we ex- 
amine, first, the public’s attitude toward 
foreign languages and, second, that of 
our schools. 


* All-College Lecture Series, Summer Session 
1954. 
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For the public the following facts will 
speak for themselves. More and more 
Americans are going abroad each year 
According to informed sources over 
half a million went to Europe as tourists 
in 1953, an increase of 15 per cent over 
the previous year. It is estimated that 
France alone will be host to 430,000 
Americans this year. In 1951 Mexico was 
visited by 400,000 of our compatriots: 
With the low-cost fares now possible by 
boat and planc, millions more are looking 
forward to a trip abroad. And let us not 
forget that 1,500,000 members of out 
armed forces are stationed in foreign 
lands. 

Another set of figures is impressive: 
300,000 persons traveled between Laun 
America and the United States in 1925: 
Last year more than three times chat 
many did so. It is obvious, then, that mur 
lions of Americans each year come in 
contact as travelers with foreign lan- 
guages and forcign cultures. When 
abroad it does not take them long to 
make two observations: (1) that 27 
though English is spoken in every coun” 
try they visit, knowledge of only that 
one language limits them to tourist cen” 
ters and beaten paths, and that relying g 
English prevents them from reaching che 
great majority of the people in oth i 
lands (it has been estimated that in CO” 5 
tries where English is a popular scho 


: : , pet 
subject—in France, for example—9* 
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cent of the population do not understand 
a word of it); (2) that some knowledge 
of a foreign language—even a small 
amount—will perform miracles. A native 
of a country is always pleased when a 
stranger addresses him in his own tongue, 
no matter how imperfectly. A few key 
words said at the proper moment ina 
friendly, smiling way can do more to im- 
prove international relations than some 
mectings officially called for that purpose 
at the diplomatic level. 

Recognizing the importance of people 
talking to people, the larger airlines now 
give all their passengers going abroad a 
foreign language phrase book and other 
communication aids. Their hostesses, of 
course, and most of their other personnel 
are bilingual. 

The American public gives us further 
evidence of a marked increase in foreign 
language interest. The private language 
schools and institutes report bulging en- 
rollments. Berlitz, probably the best 
known of them all, had 25,000 persons 
last year attending their 25 schools in the 
United States compared to 14,000 Stu- 
dents in 18 schools in 1947. Last year 
Berlitz, announced an expansion and re- 
Organization program to include new 
textbooks, language records, and corre- 
spondence courses. From 1951 tO 1953 
Berlitz published 60 new books in 30 lan- 
Suages. 

Another index of public interest in lan- 
guage learning is the number and variety 
of forcign language records available in 
ookstores, music stores, and department 
Stores, The Linguaphone Company has a 
oe of 24 languages. The Holt 
ao Language” series, 4 ae. 
igs e Army Foreign Language re 
Beige xc — de Sears 

= agree are sold pS TRY 
Must me and Montgomery \ ate; ly dí 

in great demand, for not only &0 


such well-known foreign language rec- 
ord firms as Linguaphone, Cortina, and 
Decca advertise them widely, but dic- 
tionary publishing houses, Funk and 
Wagnalls and David McKay, for ex- 
ample, are now competing in this profit- 
able field. 

Additional straws in the wind are the 
increasing sale of bilingual dictionaries, 
conversation manuals, foreign language 
books, the new “Linguapix” by Simon 
and Schuster—a book of 800 pictures to 
which the poor monolingual and tongue- 
tied tourist can point in a crisis—and the 
151 theatres in the United States that 
regularly show foreign films and the 307 
that occasionally do so. 

Another phenomenon of our day and 
age is the international meeting or confer- 
ence involving businessmen, professional 
people, or just ordinary citizens from 
different lands. Such meetings point up 
indeed the need for knowing languages. 
As an eminent neurologist expressed it: 
“The number of international congresses 
has increased in recent years and the sci- 
entist is at a disadvantage if he is unable 
to converse with colleagues from other 
nations.” Another seasoned observer 
looked at it this way: “How sad to see 
members of international conferences— 
big men, leaders in their countries—un- 
able to talk to each other after the formal 
business is completed through interpret- 
ers.” 

We have, then, some tangible evidence 
that a growing number of Americans are 
aware of the importance of foreign lan- 
guages in our modern world and are do- 
ing something about it. Let us now look 
at the foreign language situation in our 
schools. What we see is not a neat, well- 
arranged picture conducive to pat gen- 
eralizations and overoptimistic compla- 
cency. It is a very fragmented picture, 
weak and discouraging in some parts, be- 
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ginning to grow healthy in others, strong 
and thriving in spots only. 

To understand the foreign language 
picture in our schools today and to an- 
ticipate tomorrow’s probable needs we 
must have clearly in mind some of the 
recent past. We must remember, for in- 
stance, that it was not until 1883 that the 
first modern language association was 
organized. It included English teachers, 
and 95 per cent of its members taught in 
college. This organization was in the 
nature of a declaration of independence 
from Latin and Greek. And yet to give 
prestige to their subjects, to make them 
difficult and disciplinary (academically 
respectable, that is), modern language 
teachers followed closely the methods 
and aims of the classical languages. They 
declared that one studied foreign lan- 
guages chiefly for philological reasons 
and for literary culture. The understand- 
ing and speaking of a foreign language 
was certainly not an important part of 
the teaching picture then. How many 
Americans in 1883 would ever have had 
the opportunity to talk to a German or 
a Frenchman anyway? True, a growing 
number of immigrants were coming to 
our shores, but they wished to learn our 
English, to become Americanized as 
quickly as possible. 

From 1883 until World War I we wit- 
nessed a slow but steady decline of the 
prestige of the classical languages and an 
increase in the popularity of the modern 
languages, especially German, athough 
Latin was studied as much as the modern 
languages in our public high schools until 
1922. 

When we compare the foreign lan- 
guage enrollment figures in our public 
high schools for 1915 and 1922, we are 
startled by the drastic effects which inter- 
national events have had on foreign lan- 
guages. For example, German, which in 


1915 was studied by 362,000 high school 
students (28 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment), was snuffed out by the war. Only 
17,544 students were studying it in our 
public schools by 1922 (four years after 
the war was over), .7 of 1 per cent of a 
high school population that had doubled 
in seven years. By contrast, French, stud- 
ied by 9.7 per cent of the high school stu- 
dents in 1915, jumped to 18 per cent in 
1922. Spanish went from a small 3 per 
cent in 1915 to a respectable 13 per cent 
in 1922, whereas Latin declined from 
41.4 per cent to 31.9 per cent. German 
was slowly recovering by 1934 (3 per 
cent of high school enrollments) when 
Hitler loomed on the political horizon. 
Today the high school study of German 
has again dropped below the 1 per cent 
mark. The other languages have declined 
too: Latin to about 8 per cent, Spanish to 
8.5 per cent, French to 5 per cent of â 
high school population of nearly 7,000,000 
students. Too many figures become bor- 
ing, but they do reflect the influence 
which events have on foreign languages. 
They also show that languages are no 
longer one of the sacred cows of the 
modern curriculum. 

The number of students taking foreig? 
languages today in the high school has 
been somewhat stabilized at about 1,507 
ooo: about one out of every five students 
(this includes Latin). Of course these 
figures are national totals and in a sensè 
deceiving. Whole sections of our coun- 
try are like linguistic deserts—some © 
the Central Plains states, the Dakotas, a” 
Oregon, for instance. Other areas 2°¢ 
more lush, the highest percentage for 
Latin and French being reported in the 
New England states and along the East- 
ern seaboard; for Spanish, in the south- 
west, New Mexico, Arizona, Californ!® 

There are many problems arising from 
this occasionally violent wresting of 1” 
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guages from the curriculum. We can con- 
sider them only briefly here. What hap- 
pens, for instance, to the language teach- 
ers who are in excess—say the thousands 
of German teachers in 1917 and the 33 
French teachers in New York City in the 
1940'S? In a school system where they 
have tenure what do you do with them? 
When a subject booms, as Spanish and 
French did after 1920, where do you re- 
cruit your needed teachers? And, more 
'mportant, how well prepared are they to 
teach pupils not only to understand ‘and 
Speak the language but to read it and to 
Write it too? These teachers are also ex- 
pected to interpret the foreign civiliza- 
tion and are looked upon as the authority 
on French, German, or Spanish culture 
In the school. Not only that, but are you 
aware that eight language teachers out of 
ten are now hired to teach not one but 
two foreign languages and one or two 
Classes of English, social studies or phy- 
Stcal training to boot? Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that teaching under such con- 
ditions has produced at times some 
Meager results? 

Foreign languages and their teaching 
dave been surveyed, inquired into, in- 
Vestigated more, I believe, than any other 
Subject in the American curriculum. 
= he probably why so many pay 
ake eccome “experts” at discussing this 
| Jct and have expressed so many con- 
‘Sting and inaccurate opinions about It. 
= munition to fire with is eel 
Mgt ae We have had a ne 
Ele languages made by Te x 
the iy the Committee of T r > 
M “AN Stigations five years later Y ike 
aSsica] nea a fi short- 

orld War I and then the 
thei, ve languages were subjected “ 
1948 y, a thorough scrutiny in 1924 n 
had the Chicago inquiry into 
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second language teaching and learning. 
We are now in the midst of a three-year 
inquiry into the importance of foreign 
languages for present-day America, The 
1924 survey, known as The Modern For- 
cign Language Study, produced twenty 
heavy tomes, the most controversial and 
influential of which was Volume 12, the 
so-called Coleman Report. It advocated 
shifting from the hearing and speaking 
emphasis to reading, particularly rapid 
reading. This recommendation was based 
on the observation and conclusion that 
since the survey committee had found 
that 83 per cent of all language students 
did not continue beyond the second year, 
it seemed wise to stress reading as the 
one aim that could be reasonably attained 
and that would have the greatest chance 
of being retained later. Many teachers 
protested. In fact, a majority of the origi- 
nal Coleman Committee advocated reten- 
tion of the oral emphasis, but those in 
favor of reading won out. 

During the next decade quite a number 
of textbook editors, teachers, and school 
administrators felt that language teach- 
ing was now at last on the right track. 
Stress on reading would yield greater di- 
vidends for most pupils. In a sense this 
constriction of an important medium of 
communication was in keeping with the 
period. It paralleled the isolation phase 
of our politics and international relations. 
Pearl Harbor, however, jolted us vio- 
lently out of our linguistic lopsidedness 
and dramatically showed that too many 
language teachers were putting the cart 
before the horse in emphasizing reading 
first. The Americans who could speak 
the relatively rarer languages of the East 
were few and far between. The armed 
services needed trained linguists in a 
hurry, specialists by the thousands who 
could communicate directly with natives 
in many tongues. We were at war, a 
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global war. Even for the more common 
languages, French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, the number of college graduates with 
foreign language majors who could carry 
out assignments involving the use of oral 
language or even the reliable translation 
of a newspaper or legal document was 
astonishingly small. Of course our schools 
and colleges never intended to turn out 
trained linguists. The main emphasis be- 
fore Pearl Harbor was on reading. I have 
heard several of my colleagues at Teach- 
ers College say that during their two or 
three years of high school or college 
French, German, or Spanish they had not 
heard a word of it spoken in class. That 
to me is tragic. Modern languages are 
living languages spoken by millions of 
our neighbors. It seems so sensible and 
natural to approach their culture through 
the flavor of their spoken idiom as well as 
through their literature. 

During World War II the armed serv- 
ices quickly discovered that foreign lan- 
guages were vital military weapons and 
promptly set up their own intensive 
training centers. Sparing no money, $€- 
curing the best civilian language teachers 
from our schools and colleges, together 
with native informants, bringing all the 
audio-visual equipment then available to 
bear on the learning situation, limiting 
the number of students to eight per class, 
hand-picking the learners for aptitude 
and previous language experience, freeing 
them from all other subjects so that they 
could devote their entire waking hours 
to language study—this concentrated ap- 
proach brought results indeed. It as- 
tounded an uninformed public and made 
it compare most unfavorably the lan- 
guage teaching in the average high 
school or college classroom with the 
Army programs. These wartime intensive 
courses performed no miracles. They 
went at their limited aim—speaking, 


communicating with natives—directly, 
intensively, and fora period of time (six 
to eight months) which would equal six 
consecutive years of forcign language 
study in our high schools. 

What phases of the armed services 
program have we carricd over to our 
postwar foreign language teaching? Pos- 
sibly a greater consideration of oral prac- 
tice, and here and there a modest foreign 
language laboratory where students can 
come after school hours to listen to re- 
corded conversations and record their 
own pronunciation on tape or disks. Not 
much more. We do not find, for instance, 
at the high school level the doubling ° 
the hours devoted to language study that 
was initiated in dozens of colleges after 
the war: an increase in language contact 
hours definitely attributable to the armed 
forces language programs. A few texts 
at the high school and college levels be- 
gan to stress anew the oral approach, con- 
versation and dialogues, and to pay here 
and there more attention to people in 
other lands, how they live and what they 
are concerned with. It is no exaggeration 
however, to say that immediately follow” 
ing World War I and until our involve- 
ment in Korea in the summer of 195° 
language teaching for the most part went 
back to fairly traditional lines concerne 


a ; . and 
mainly with functional grammar an a 
IA . a c % of 
reading with a minimum of emphasis g 


understanding and speaking. 
Yet as America was forced to move to 
a position of international leadership; : 
our growing responsibilities sent milliot 
of our citizens abroad as soldiers, gover" 
ment employees, business representative 
teachers, and students; as the menace 
world Communism made us sent 
military men and technical assista" 
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teams to Greece and Turkey, tO per 
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ern Europe, to Korea and many „ere 
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parts of the globe, the fact that We ` 
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competing with Communism to win 
men’s minds made a growing number of 
citizens realize how important it was to 
know other peoples’ languages in order 
to understand them better, to gain their 
confidence by talking to them directly 
In their own tongue. We know what an 
appeal this has. As a symbolic gesture it 
'S Just as important as extending the hand 
first to a stranger, showing him the good- 
Will that can spell the difference between 
failure and success as people meet for the 
first time. Nothing else engenders as 
a mutual respect and sympathy. 
People are proud of their language, cul- 
ture, and traditions no matter how hum- 
ble or small their nation may be. 

It is reasoning similar to this which 
Probably prompted a growing number 
of American parents to explore the pos- 
sibility of starting foreign languages in 
the lower grades so as to give their chil- 
dren an opportunity to really learn a 
anguage properly, that is thoroughly, as 
4 living tongue used by millions of in- 
dividuals who, though outwardly differ- 
nt, might basically cherish the same 
things we do, 

The recent growth in foreign languages 
at the elementary level started in 1949, 
When ro new programs were inaugu- 
fated. This rose to 32 in 1952 and to 
about 70 in 1953. The estimate for this 
An is well over 100. Back of this rapid 
aaa sion is awareness that very young 
Mee learn to speak foreign languages 

. more easily and with better accent 
an older children or adults. Children 
gu Words fascinating and strange lan- 
Up apa ngrossing. They will “Fi aaa 
Forz Rl secret language. i 
that 19 ee writer estimated in a 
twelve 000,000 American children j : 
So~calle used or had used one of thes 
Double secret languages—Pig Latin, 
Dutch, or some such. We know 


that this language interest starts at about 
age five, reaches a peak at thirteen, de- 
clines sharply after seventeen or eighteen. 
Yet the great majority of our students 
now start their language studies at age 
fourteen or fifteen (in the ninth grade) 
and continue for only two years. Too lit- 
tle and too late indeed. 

It is significant that out of only seven 
nations in the world which do not make 
foreign languages compulsory in their 
schools six are English-speaking, includ- 
ing of course the United States. We find 
these same nations at the bottom of the 
list for the number of years devoted to 
foreign language study. They are also 
the ones that start study of the language 
at a later age than any other country. 
This is the other side of the linguistic 
coin. We are rapid expansionists, even 
imperialists as far as English is concerned, 
but rank isolationists when it comes to 
foreign languages. This puts us at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in international deal- 
ings with non-English-speaking countries, 
some of which hold positions of tremen- 
dous strategic importance for us today. 

Starting foreign languages in the grades 
should make it possible to instill in young- 
sters an early interest in and acceptance 
of other national backgrounds, both 
abroad and in their own community. We 
are told that particularly in bilingual 
areas, the introduction into the school of 
the second language of that area tends 
not only to develop in the child in whose 
family this language is spoken a respect 
for the culture of his parents but also to 
raise the social status of both child and 

arent in the community. 

The teaching of foreign languages in 
the elementary school presents, of course, 
a number of problems. Which students 
should take a language—all of them or a 
selected few? If the latter, on what basis 
should they be chosen? What materials 
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and methods? How should the new of- 
fering fit into the curriculum? What 
about the teachers? Should they be ele- 
mentary school specialists with rudiments 
of the language or language teachers 
knowing little about teaching the young 
child? Perhaps the greatest problem of 
all, however, is that of insuring an un- 
broken chain of eight or more years of 
language study extending right through 
the high school. Unless this is done, and 
it will not be easy, many of these new 
programs may fall by the wayside. 

There are some definitely encouraging 
signs in the language picture within the 
academic world. The first and most 
promising on a long-range basis is this 
rising interest in starting study of lan- 
guages in the grades. Left to local initia- 
tive it can meet with considerable suc- 
cess. The second is a reported increase 
(last fall for the first time) in the number 
of college students studying languages, a 
small increase to be sure, but reversing 
the trend of a decline that had been con- 
sistent during the previous five years. 
The third is the growing awareness that 
languages express cultures and are the 
gateways, therefore, to the appreciation 
of other folk. The fourth is the notion 
that speaking to people, understanding 
and talking their language, is just as im- 
portant as reading and writing—and 
much more basic. 

In the training of language teachers 
during the past thirty-five years, Teach- 
ers College has not deviated from a strong 
emphasis on the oral. Stress on the lis- 
tening and speaking phase leads naturally 
to greater use of audio-visual material, 
tape recorders, play-back machines, and 
the like. The small but compact modern 
practice rooms and laboratory built at 
Teachers College two years ago for lan- 
guage majors underscore this emphasis. 
Teachers can be retrained. They too have 


to keep up with the times. Relatively 
new courses like our language-culture- 
area offering, in which language and civ- 
ilization are approached via the regional 
novel, the basic course in structural lin- 
guistics and its application to our sp& 
cialty, our language workshops, our pro- 
jected study-group in France next summer 
—all are tangible evidence that we at 
Teachers College are doing what we can 
to be sensibly, effectively modern an 
to give our students practical means tO 
improve themselves. 

Our own President Caswell, in an ad- 
dress entitled “Fundamentals for Tomot- 
row’s Schools,” said about foreign lan- 
guages and their teaching: 


... we should greatly extend and deepe” 
our understanding and appreciation of other 
cultures and people. We are ill-prepared 
fill the world role in which Fate has cast 0% 
Most of us are extremely provincial. Ever 
those of us who have traveled abroad are apt 
to have spent the large share of our rim? 
visiting cathedrals and art galleries, and ¢*” 
plaining the superior nature of our bath 
rooms and central heating. We have in 
touched the contemporary cultures O g5 
countries visited, and rarely sensed their CY 
rent values and difficulties. 

And what of the school cu 
How much is done to meet this great nee ee 
Some acquaintance with the historical a 
velopment of Western Europe is 2 oF he 
The cultures of the Middle East aP“ ed. 
Far East are almost completely over 00 cle 
Study of the world as a whole receives out 
attention. We teach almost nothing ^, ys. 
Russia, the enemy who would destloy’ ny 
Here are some practical steps that this 
school system could take to improv 
situation: dy 

1. Introduce into the curriculum, a 
of representative cultures in the Mi 
Far East. 

2. Provide for study of Russia, 
ple and resources, the tyranny t iar dee 
her and the methods she would use 
stroy us. ge" 

3. Provide for wider study of world fo 
ography and economics, giving par 
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attention to factors that make for inter- 
dependence. In respect to all three of these 
the goal should be to develop understand- 
ing attitudes. 

_4. Improve the teaching of modern for- 
cign languages. Study of foreign languages 
may be made to contribute greatly to the 
understanding of other cultures, but in few 
schools is this achieved. The difficulty arises 
because teachers too often do not have real 
command of the language themselves and 
have only an academic acquaintance with 
the culture. An educational program is 
needed for both teachers in service and in 
Preparation that provides firsthand experi- 
ence with foreign cultures and an oppor- 
tunity to achieve functional command of 
the language. 


I have already pointed to the fine 
discussion guide and work paper recently 
published for UNESCO. This was pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Modern 
Language Association and edited by its 
Secretary, Mr. Parker. This organization, 
Our oldest language group, is now at the 
halfway mark of a three-year survey on 
the importance of languages in America 
today. I commend to you the fine work 
that Mr. Parker and his committee are 
doing, They have published some two 
dozen bulletins, made valuable fact-find- 
Ng surveys, particularly on college lan- 
guage requirements and language teach- 
ing in the elementary schools; they have 

ought together specialists from vari- 
Ous disciplines to focus on common lan- 
Stage problems. One outstanding exam- 
Ple of their work is their latest report 
on the teaching of languages on television 
n the United States. 

n unusual meeting took place last 

“gü St in Ceylon. It was an International 
Sina on the contribution of Pinas 
A a aard education pà =e Fis 
$8 eha. mmunity. It was at ae 
bers oj ts representing 18 nations, y” 
Seminar UNESCO. The work of | 

Was organized around six topics: 


the humanistic aspect of the teaching of 
modern languages; the teaching of for- 
eign languages as a key to the understand- 
ing of other civilizations and peoples; 
the methodology of language teaching; 
audio-visual aids; the psychological as- 
pects of language teaching, including tests 
and measurements; and the training of 
modern language teachers. The prelimi- 
nary reports are a testimonial to the ex- 
cellent planning of the committee and to 
the productivity of the work sessions. A 
meeting such as the Ceylon International 
Seminar strongly underscores the grow- 
ing role of languages in our world com- 
munity. The director of the Seminar was 
an American and the official languages 
were English and French. 

Among the developments in our area 
I have discussed the growing empha- 
sis on the oral. This will be reflected in 
the tests now in preparation by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board and the 
Regents of New York State. Heretofore 
college entrance tests have measured only 
reading comprehension and some func- 
tional grammar. The Regents have had a 
dictation exercise and a passage for oral 
comprehension. But both are read by 
the regular classroom teacher, whose 
voice and pronunciation the students 
know too well. Within a year or two the 
oral emphasis will receive official recog- 
nition from these two important quarters. 
Some attempt will be made to measure 
the students’ own oral production and in- 
dividual pronunciation, probably through 
recordings on tape. Another encouraging 
iece of news is that Harvard has re- 
ceived a substantial grant to evaluate and 
devise tests to predict language ability. 

The foreign language picture is not 
simple. The new look reveals some per- 
sistent weaknesses but also some very 
substantial promises. 
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| HERE are approximately 4,500,000 


children of school age in the United 
States today who need some special con- 
sideration because of their handicaps. 
Many of these children are in public 
schools. To deal intelligently with their 
problem three factors are necessary: a 
constructive attitude on the part of edu- 
cational personnel toward rehabilitation 
in the schools; adequate programs of re- 
habilitation in the schools; and the co- 
operation of teachers in administering 
these rehabilitation programs. 

A specific example of a handicapped 
student in a typical school is Ronald, 
twelve years of age, a victim of polio- 
myelitis. During his year in the hospital 
he attended the small school there, but 
now, in regular school, he is still a half 
year behind the group with which he 
started. Although he requires neither 
wheel chair nor crutches, he experiences 
difficulty in moving around because of a 
decided limp. What to do with Ronald 
and for Ronald has become the concern 
of the entire school. The administrator 
must schedule all of Ronald’s classes on 
one floor; the nurse must watch him so 
that he doesn’t overexert himself; the 
dietician must see that someone is on 
hand to carry Ronald’s tray for him be- 
cause already he has had several accidents 
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in the cafeteria; and the teachers don’t 
know just what to do with him. wer 
of them pity him and he gets away with 
“murder” because they can’t really scole 
a cripple; others refuse to allow hime 
get by with anything “just because heis” 
cripple”; but all are afraid to have pa 
try anything new for fear he will g° 
hurt. Some of the children pity him an 
insist upon taking care of him; some dis- 
like him because he is so different and gets 
so much attention; while some accept him 
for what he is—a normal child with f 
handicap. 

Although there are many 
kinds of rehabilitation programs in 
ress in schools today, the main emph 
here will be placed on physical educ! 
tion in rehabilitation. No- 

“Rehabilitation,” as defined by the e 
tional Council on Rehabilitation, “S “At 
restoration of the handicapped t° 
fullest physical, mental, social, and i 
nomic usefulness of which they ar jn 
pable.” Handicapped, as it is use" ld 
this discussion, means any person ne eve” 
with a disadvantage which makes aes rage 
ment more difficult than for the 2° 
individual. en 

The term rehabilitation becat i, if 
erally familiar during World Wa! ; foe 
connection with hospital program” of 
disabled veterans. The main purp® ox” 
rehabilitation programs then was 
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pedite soldiers’ return to active duty. 
After the war, the term rehabilitation 
Was used in conjunction with efforts to 
equip veterans to return to remunerative 
employment and independence. Civilians 
later adopted this connotation of rehabil- 
Itation, emphasizing vocational readjust- 
Ment, or restoration of disabled persons 
to former earning capacities. Today we 
Speak of rehabilitation when we mean 
teaching or helping the handicapped 
child or adult to live and work as effec- 
Uvely as possible. 

In present-day society much responsi- 
bility for the child has been transferred 
from the home to the school. Further- 
More, responsibility for some aspects of 
rehabilitation of the handicapped child is 
also being accepted by the school. This 
m no way replaces the hospital rehabili- 
tation program, but it is closely allied 
and integrated with the hospital pro- 
Stam. The child still attends hospital 
clinics and many of his activities are pre- 
Scribed by the doctor, but as soon as pos- 
sible he transfers from the hospital, where 
he has attended a school taught by spe- 
cial teachers, to a special school for the 
handicapped, or to a regular school where 
Special classes for the handicapped may 
or may not be provided. Many commu- 
nities haye neither special schools nor 
SPecial classes for the handicapped, and 
It iS the nurses, administrators, counse- 
Ors, and teachers in those communities 
With whom we are particularly con- 
cerned, 

„Both rehabilitation and education are 
eee fs ae Se 
ac of the individual within 

Work of society. Therefore, each 

rhe! becomes a member of the A 
chilg ete team for the oe 
Otay is school. This team concept 
World CW one; it was popularized during 

War II, when all disciplines 


united into one team to promote the 
patient’s total development. So it is in 
any school which handicapped children 
such as Ronald attend. The nurse, doc- 
tor, dietician, counselor, administrator, 
parent, and teacher, with Ronald, form a 
team which assists him in his program of 
rehabilitation or total development. 
School rehabilitation programs must in- 
clude habilitation programs as well, since 
some children, such as victims of cere- 
bral palsy, are born with handicaps. For 
them the emphasis is placed not on res- 
toration of physical, mental, social, and 
economic usefulness, but on education for 
development to the fullest extent. In 
short, rehabilitation in schools is the in- 
tegration of all disciplines to teach the 
handicapped child to live, not just within 
the limits of his disabilities, but to the 
full extent of his capabilities. Thus prog- 
ress is made toward fulfillment of the 
educational objectives as established by 
the National Educational Policies Com- 
mission—the development of self-realiza- 
tion, human relationships, civic responsi- 
bility, and economic efficiency.’ 
Although all these are equally impor- 
tant and interdependent, for purposes of 
brevity, stress will be placed in this dis- 
cussion on the first two objectives: self- 
realization and human relationships. In 
broad terms these become the psycho- 
logical and social aspects of rehabilitation. 
Self-realization includes knowledge and 
acceptance not only of disabilities but 
also of capabilities. In physical education 
this becomes acceptance of the body as 
an effective instrument for expression, 
based on knowledge and understanding 
of one’s strength, endurance, capabilities, 
and limitations. In physical education 


1 Educational Policies Commission, Policies 
for Education in American Democracy (Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Education Association, 


1946), p- 17- 
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Ronald learns that he can still play ball 
with the fellows—he can still bat and 
catch—but it is best that he have some- 
one run for him. With additional help, 
however, it might be possible for him to 
become a better hitter and catcher than 
some of the other boys. The child who 
has had rheumatic fever learns that he 
need no longer be excluded from all 
activities, and with assistance discovers 
those in which he still may participate 
and to what degree. 

Many psychiatrists and psychologists 
speak of the “body image” as a unique 
feature of individual personality, and 
claim that as a result of this body image, 
any disability a person has becomes an in- 
tegral part of his total personality. An 
individual with a disability, be it tempo- 
rary or permanent, structural or func- 
tional, develops an image—a concept of 
his own personality as influenced by this 
disability. This concept or image is de- 
veloped and influenced by his experiences 
throughout life. Early in his life the child 
recognizes differences between his physi- 
cal capabilities and those of other chil- 
dren—in the ability to run, skip, jump, 
swim, and climb. He also forms an image 
of his body as a whole in relation to spe- 
cific parts, be they outstanding because 
of beauty or because of disfigurement. 
The important thing for teachers to real- 
ize is that they are not just teaching a 
child with a disability, but a child with 
his body image of that disability. They 
should help the child to form a positive 
although realistic body image, to accept 
his limitations, and to increase his capa- 
bilities. 

To do this it is necessary that the 
teacher understand the child’s disability 
and what it means to him. So often teach- 
ers make the mistake of projecting their 
feelings on the child instead of finding 
out the latter’s realization of himself— 


his body image. This realization can be 
discovered only by listening to the child. 
Here is an example. 

Physical therapists working with Dotty; 
a post-polio patient in functional train- 
ing, were assigned to help her learn tO 
go up and down steps. Dotty was about 
eighteen, a pretty blond in high school, 
planning to enter junior college in the 
autumn. She wore long leg-braces, which 
she will probably wear the rest of her 
life, and used a wheel chair or crutches 
to get around. Dotty had absolutely nO 
interest in learning to go up and dow? 
steps; it was just too difficult and t00 
much trouble. It was quite a task to 357 
sist her, and with her braces and crutches 
she was not very casy to manipulates 
especially when she would just give up 
and collapse on the therapists. Trying °? 
kinds of motivation, someone asked her 
about the physical facilities of the cor 
lege she planned to attend. She said ther’ 
were quite a few steps, but quick A 
added, “You don’t think I’m going hei 
struggle up and down them, do you, wit, 
men there to carry me? Don’t be 5! a 
Her body image differed decidedly ae 
the image the therapists thought 3 
might have. Dotty was escorted to yer 
high school dance and her programs ie 
filled with “sit-outs.” The therapis® Hie 
been stressing her limitations, whil¢ ° 
was stressing her capabilities. 

Human relations, so importal sof 
phases of life for all people, are perhap ed 
greater importance for the handicap eds 
child. As far as social status is conce ed 
the handicapped child may be ee pe 
a member of the minority group: ~ eds 
is in a special school for the handicaPF or 
he is the different one. Because the f°? 
doesn’t know much about his dise puf 
and everyone is afraid he may gE nt” 
or be in the way, he is the one who p 
times just stands or sits an wa 


nt jn * 
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Friendship, cooperation, and respect for 
one’s fellow man are basic to human 
relationships and social adjustment. There 
must be a certain amount of give and 
take and the handicapped child, like any 
other youngster, must learn a balance 
between dependence and independence. 
Each classroom or school situation can be 
a laboratory for training in group partici- 
pation. This would include considera- 
tion for others, courtesy, sportsmanship, 
Sroup loyalty and support, as well as 
self-sacrifice and self-discipline. In the 
classroom the handicapped child as well 
as others learns the rights and duties of 
Society in general. With efficient leader- 
ship, each member of a group can learn 
to give and take in order to assure the 
best functioning in cooperation with or 
Competition against other groups in our 
Society, 7 

ne dentin and positive human 
Slations are accomplished, the handi- 
capped child is able to a achieve eco- 
nomic efficiency and to assume his civic 
responsibility. 

There are many rehabilitation pro- 
Srams in schools today. One of the dis- 
Ciplines contributing to rehabilitation is 
Physical education. Some facets of the 
Program described here may correspond 
to activities in many schools or may ap- 
Piy in many situations. Although physi- 
me ae is just one discipline of 
Sides Ti it may be of interest to con- 

some added potentials offered by 
Physical education for rehabilitation in 
Schools, 
‘ies are two main aspects to this 
eat F the physical education poen 
Se nly correction of remediable e- 
Kuea effective functioning with non- 
iable ones. 
orrection can often be achieved 
at early detection of symptoms. 
Y initial discoveries of handicaps 


thr 


are made through observations of the 
childs movements while in the class- 
room, the homeroom, the gymnasium, or 
on the playground. The alert teacher rec- 
ognizes deviations from normal patterns 
of movement—deviations which usually 
denote handicapping conditions, whether 
temporary or permanent. The child who 
walks with an uneven gait, or who wears 
down one shoe more than the other, may 
have one leg longer than the other. This 
eventually could be responsible for much 
back discomfort or severe spinal curva- 
ture. The child who holds his head to 
one side may have an eye or ear defect; 
the one who often loses his balance and 
falls may have a neurological lesion. The 
classroom teacher is not expected to 
know why a child squints when reading, 
and the physical education teacher is not 
expected to know why a child falls when 
running. They are expected to notice the 
deviation, however, and to refer the child 
to someone who can find the reason for 
it. In most schools the procedure is to 
report the child’s deviation to the nurse 
or the health coordinator, who makes an 
appointment for him to be examined by 
the doctor. 

In many schools, children with reading 
difficulty are referred to a remedial read- 
ing class. In like manner, children with 

hysical deviations should be referred to 
a remedial physical education class. The 
teacher of this class, who has had prep- 
aration in rehabilitation through physical 
education, follows the doctor’s prescrip- 
tion in preparing the physical education 
program for that child. Few doctors 
know the various kinds of activities of- 
fered in physical education programs, so 
their prescriptions usually list what the 
child should ot do. The physical edu- 
cator takes it from there and helps the 
child select activities which promote cor- 
rection of his defect and at the same time 
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offer enjoyment. These activities may in- 
clude dancing, games, exercises, and in- 
dividual or team sports. 

For the child like Ronald, who has a 
more noticeable handicap, the same pro- 
cedure is followed as far as the doctor's 
examination and prescription are con- 
cerned. In this case, however, the doctor 
is the orthopedist from the hospital, who 
continues as a member of Ronald's re- 
habilitation team. Much time is spent 
helping the child understand his deviation 
and methods for reducing it. If improve- 
ment is not possible, time is spent helping 
the child learn how to move most effec- 
tively with his disability. Thus self-real- 
ization is started. 

Activities are arranged on an individ- 
ual basis, in different sized groups, de- 
pending upon the severity of defect, type 
of activity, and facilities of the school. 
All games and activities can be adapted 
to individuals, so there need be no spec- 
tators. Even those with severe handicaps 
may play. Examples which may be cited 
are the wheel chair basketball team, or 
the boy with little use of his arms join- 
ing forces with the boy with little use 
of his legs to make one baseball player. 
These, of course, are extreme cases, but 
it was not too long ago that these peo- 
ple would have been only spectators, 
because no one knew how to cope with 
them. In making adaptations, considera- 
tion should also be taken for the child 
with exceptional ability in physical ac- 
tivities. He, as well as the handicapped 
child, should be permitted to develop 
to the utmost of his ability. 

Physical education programs for the 
physically handicapped child are found 
on all levels—from kindergarten to and 
including college. Much individual at- 
tention is needed, so these classes are usu- 
ally quite small. At times the severely 
handicapped student may be in a class 


by himself. Others who have similar de- 
fects may profit more psychologically as 
well as physically by being trained 1M 
groups of two or three, while still others 
may gain most by participating in large 
group activity. Whenever possible, the 
child is given the benefits, direct and in- 
direct, of performing physical activities 
in groups rather than individually- Jn 
group activities there are shared experi- 
ences which demand awareness and re- 
spect for other people. This is important 
for the handicapped as well as the non- 


i Š . pee a 
handicapped child. Many times indiv ias 
sist in preparatio 


sessions are held to a 
of the handicapped student for this group 
activity. , 

In individual classes, appreciation ° 
capabilities is stressed, but not eae 
acceptance of limitations. In addition om 
specific exercises, time may be spent im 
proving daily functional living patterns, 
or special skills, thus indirectly helping 
to achieve self-realization and to impt” 
the body image. 

Just as individualized attentic 1 
provide development of particular = 
or neuromuscular activities, group, gon 
and sports may foster better socia? 
emotional adjustment. Opportunita 
competition and cooperation, p ; 
ponents of group interaction, are ofte 
as well as sheer enjoyment and fii 

As often as possible, all children p 5 
participate in regular physical gauest 
classes. These classes are really the ed if 
ing pots, since this subject is includ child 
everyone’s curriculum. Here ae ati 
may forget himself in sheer enjoy! 
here he may rid himself of a ou? 
pent-up energy. Participation 19 gh 


T 
yn may 


| him to 
games and sports enables him ia le 
= aches 1 A 
not only activities but also | wit? 
aC, ses 


which govern them. He may aii jti 

x x , j a “fer 
leisure-time and recreational jul fe 
which will prove helpful in a 
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Through physical education the child 
may also acquire two assets for later 
life—how to move with maximum effi- 
ciency, and how to avoid tensions. 

In any school where there are handi- 
capped children, be they handicapped 
physically, psychologically, or any other 
way, there is great need for all teach- 
ers in that school to help students un- 
derstand and accept one another. This 
requires patience, knowledge, imagina- 
tion, coordination, and teamwork. Edu- 
cation in understanding and accepting 
others is needed not only for the handi- 
Capped child and the teachers and stu- 
dents with whom he comes in contact 
but also for other school personnel and 
parents, Many times the handicapped in- 
dividual is much better adjusted to his 
handicap than are the people with whom 
1€ comes in contact. While in the hos- 
pital he receives training in functional 
living—how to dress himself, how to tie 
his shoe or his tie with one hand, or how 
tO Sct on and off a bus. When he gets 
home Or goes to school everyone wants 
to be helpful and tries to do everything 
or him, In addition to getting in his way 
and Making him appear clumsy, these 
‘elpful people rob him of the independ- 
“Nee he has tried so hard to achieve. 
hint deal can be anit from tog 
Kellen ent in spite of his handicap. sae 

and Franklin D. Roosevelt are two 

Aiea a ag handicapped peop 
their y used to be impeded pe 
Sieh a veps: There are many e 
Rolfe. Me tap dancer with Be a 
With oe one arm, the ba Yes 
han io © hand, who have overcome t 

APs and are leading full, fruitfu 


lives. Working together as a team, and 
separately in each discipline, wherever 
teachers may come in contact with the 
handicapped person, it is essential that 
they as educators accept him as an in- 
dividual and believe in his worth as a hu- 
man being. 

Some schools are all one floor, some 
have ramps for wheel chairs, and eleva- 
tors, while others have many more elab- 
orate conveniences for the handicapped 
child. For the majority of schools, how- 
ever, it may be necessary for the ad- 
ministrator or counselor to help sched- 
ule all classes for the handicapped child 
on one floor or to schedule additional 
classes for him. It may be necessary for 
the nurse to spend additional time mak- 
ing sure that a child like Ronald is not 
overexerting while trying to compete 
with other children. It may be necessary 
for each teacher to learn more about the 
handicap of the child in her room, and 
above all to learn more about the child 
as a person, and how his handicap affects 
him. Then, with the assistance and co- 
operation of all members of the rehabili- 
tation team, the handicapped child should 
achieve self-realization, positive human 
relations, economic efficiency, and civic 
responsibility. 

Only then will he be able “to grow 
up in a world which does not set him 
apart; which looks at him, not with pity, 
scorn or ridicule—but which welcomes 
him, exactly as it welcomes every child, 
which offers him identical privileges and 
identical responsibilities.” * 


2 William J. Ellis, The Handicapped Child, 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection (New York, Century Company, 


1933). 
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Neale yy is an ideal and an aspira- 
tion. It is something toward which 
some men and women strive, but it is 
not something that is readily overtaken 
and realized. Thus, the person who an- 
nounces that he is a scholar is generally 
considered to be a fool. This is not 
something one says of himself. It is not 
socially acceptable, any more than it is 
acceptable for a woman to announce pub- 
licly that she is beautiful. On the other 
hand, just as a woman may appreciate 
having someone else tell her that she is 
beautiful, so for another to attribute 
scholarship to us is sometimes pleasing. 
To say that one is a scholar is to honor 
him. It is to attribute to him a quality 
we admire. 

A commonplace generalization, ordi- 
narily accepted without challenge on col- 
lege and university campuses, is that there 
is little genuine scholarship today. Profes- 
sors bemoan the fact that so many young 
people come to college but that so few 
aspire to become scholars. What bothers 
them is that so few of their students ap- 
pear to want to know just because it is 
good to know. People outside the univer- 
sities today expect that young people 
will go to college and university to get 
ready to do something. The attitude ap- 
pears to be that they are not really doing 

* Fall Commencement Address, Severance 


Hall, Western Reserve University, September 
16, 1953. 


their student 


anything productive during 
; uiring some 


days; they are simply acq hë 
thing in order to do something later. T a 
acquisition is not of value in itself. Ic = 
only to be sanctioned because 1t ge 
a person ready to produce in his Poi 
diploma period. Our culture does ae 
look with favor on the young person Y l; 
decides to make the university his home 
The view that one may dedicate his li 7 
to knowing, just because knowing i 
good, is not generally held in our perl 
ture. The university is seen as 2 mani 
rary stopping place, not as a perman a 
abode. Those few who make their oe 
there are looked upon as peculiar beer 
they are living at a place that is proP 
for transients only. ; 
The Roman Catholic Church, ! p 
the modern university had its birth, 4 4 


n which 


e 
from which the university had een 
itself by the end of the sixteenth ae 
recognizes a division of labor be en 
the regular and the secular clergy a he 
bers of the regular clergy live ? 
cloister; members of the secular a d 
make their homes in the communi ieys 
minister to the people. The gaa a5 
separated from the Church, S 

yet clearly accepted such a deae th? 
sequently, there is argument ye ji 
university should be dedicated p 
terested pursuit of truth or tO s 

nity service. We have here not § À 
either-or. The issue is one of aim 
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jective, emphasis—of educational values. 
Pure research, of course, frequently is- 
sues in findings of great social signifi- 
cance, Again, inquiry directed at the res- 
olution of immediate human problems 
frequently opens up new and unforeseen 
possibilities for pure research. The priest 
frequently visits the monastery, and co- 
operation between parish church and 
cloister has not been unknown. The monk 
may preach in the parish church, and 
work done in the cloister may enrich the 
quality of living in the community. But 
the career of a university scholar may 
be somewhat different depending upon 
whether he chooses to give major devo- 
tion to disinterested pursuit of truth or 
to research projects explicitly rooted in 
community problems. And the modern 
university has not clearly differentiated 
these contrasting emphases. Thus, one 
group accuses the disinterested scholars 
of moral irresponsibility, while those in- 
volved in community service projects are, 
in turn, accused of prostituting scholar- 
ship. 

One of the hurdles American school 
and college students must master is the 
conflicting directives of faculty advisers. 
In high school the student must decide 
Whether to choose a college entrance 
Program or a vocational program. Teach- 
ers of French, Latin, and literature, of 
Mathematics and of history, tell him to 
Pass up the courses in stenography and 
typing, in automobile shop and home eco- 
nomics. They advise concentrating on 
the “solids” ‘to get ready for college. 
When the time for college comes, the 
Problem is faced all over again. One 
thinks he may try to make a living at 
journalism, Should he find a college of- 
ering a degree in journalism, or take the 

B. in English and history? A career in 
ee occurs as a possibility. Should 

€ the school of business, or economics 


and political science in the college of arts 
and sciences? One considers teaching in 
the public schools. Should it be a bachelor 
of science in education, with much work 
in human growth and development, edu- 
cational psychology, theory and method, 
or a liberal arts program with no more 
work in pedagogy than state law re- 
quires? 

Today in American education students 
are faced with the problem of drawing 
the line between vocational study and 
general education from the ninth year of 
schooling through post-doctoral study. 
The arts and sciences of which one may 
be declared master, and the philosophy 
of which one may be declared doctor, 
have sometimes been home economics, 
social work, pharmacy, dramatic arts, 
public school education. These, it would 
appear, are areas of study in which much 
of the very substance of the field is the 
community rather than the cloister. That 
is, these are fields in which the uses of 
knowledge in the community have had 
important influence on the determina- 
tion of the substance of the study in the 
university. Community demands for use- 
ful, productive knowledge have also had 
a strong guiding effect on the work of 
contemporary scholars in the physical 
sciences, in psychology, and in some 
branches of biology. 

Scholars in the fields of history, phi- 
losophy, classics, and foreign languages 
have characteristically been able to pre- 
serve a more disinterested outlook. But 
they have their troubles in preserving a 
clientele. For few young people of our 
day are either under financial subsidy or 
resigned to spending their lives in garrets 
near the library. And the very absence 
of community pressure that has given 
many scholars in arts and letters more 
freedom to pursue knowledge for its 
own sake has carried with it a distressing 
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absence of financial support for their en- 
deavors. A major tragedy of our day is 
that so many professors of arts and letters 
are thus becoming sour, embittered, cyni- 
cal persons. Masters of the arts of lan- 
guage, they use their disciplined talent 
to compose venomous, petulant attacks 
upon our “secularist, materialist culrure,” 
upon “vocationalism,” upon the lower 
schools and the “educationists.” The sec- 
ularists, materialists, vocationalists, and 
educationists do their best to reply in 
like spirit, and university classrooms, lec- 
ture halls, lounges, and faculty mecting 
rooms become battlegrounds. It is now 
an accepted, Customary  situation—the 
rule rather than the exception—that a 
college or university faculty is split down 
the middle over the issue of vocational- 
ism and general education. A major stra- 
tegic consideration in university admin- 
istration, affecting large areas of univer- 
sity policy, is how to get the professional 
faculties and the arts and letters faculties 
together. 

One of the dangers in a difference of 
point of view which becomes emotionally 
colored is that impossibly extreme posi- 
tions may be taken. For instance, many 
members of my own professional group 
—educationists concerned primarily with 
preparation of public school teachers— 
have argued that there is no place for 
disinterested scholarship in the modern 
world. Public school teachers mect the 
children of all the people and, through 
the children, gain an insight into home 
and neighborhood living that few re- 
search specialists can attain. They know 
children whose lives are warped and 
twisted by poverty, disease, poor local 
government, racial and group prejudice, 
emotional illness of parents. They see 
people suffering and dying miserably be- 
cause problems in applied economics, 
medicine, politics, sociology, and psy- 


chology remain unsolved. So these teach- 
ers become a pressure group insisting that 
all inquiry be directed toward the solu- 
tion of real social-technological prob- 
lems. And since time, money, and energy 
are limited, schools of education arise 
in which little or no time is given to his- 
tory, languages, philosophy, or literature. 
Such training programs for teachers are 
not merely an expression of anti-intellec- 
tualism, of preoccupation with method, 
of “racketeering” by the National Edu- 
cation Association and state departments 
of education. They are expressions of a 
philosophy of education holding that the 
home of the scholar must be the commu- 
nity, zot the university; that only schol- 
arship devoted to community improve- 
ment is permissible. This point of mew 
cannot be dismissed with a sneer. Only 
those who can close their nostrils to the 
stench of death and their cars to screams 
of suffering can argue that this pressure 
group does not have legitimate i 
There is a philosophy of education 1 
contemporary teacher training, me 
blundering and inept its application A 
curriculum, course content, and teaching 
method may sometimes appear. om 
The example has been taken irom 
teacher training. It could as well jas 
been taken from nursing, social w0! x 
medicine, law, even enginecring, one 
that in some of these fields conce"! 
about solving problems to produce gears 
for a few sometimes appears to take p! aie 
edence over humanitarianism, Some Ne 
nessmen and engineers, for instance, g 4 
the impression that the firm, rather aa 
the community, is the home of ee 
scholar. Either Way, there may be 4 "e 
dency for the university to become | 
service station for the community ity’ 
for special groups in the commun: 
The loyalties and interests of uie e 
faculties and student bodies may ©° 
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to be largely outside of the university. 

To insist, as some have done, that 
all inquiry must be devoted to commu- 
nity reconstruction is an extreme posi- 
tion. On the other hand, the insistence 
that the abilities of scholars be directed 
to problems of human concern in their 
day iş a defensible position supported 
by a defensible philosophy of education. 
But the spirit of wonder, the exercise of 
Curiosity, the activity of random yet dis- 
Ciplined investigation must not be allowed 
to disappear. It is in this connection that 
the Vocationalists and the educationists 
have Overstated their case. There must 
be some who live at the university—who 
Pursue knowledge for its own sake, who 
let their minds range where they will, 
1n what would appear to be a never-end- 
Ng effort to know about wonderful and 
Curious things in this world, regardless 
of community pressure. Preserving this 
Condition is, in fact, one of the important 
features of the battle to maintain the 
"ee university, 

On the other hand, since the prob- 
lems of the community are real—that 
's they are certainly genuine, and not 
PScudo-problems—there would appear to 
e no justification for the insistence that 
Scholars who wish to devote themselves 
to such problems be given second-cl 
citizenship in the university. Moreover, 
un Professors who choose to live at the 

Ctsity must recognize that in our 
„oy in our economy, very few of their 
Students will make their homes at the 
University, And it is hypocritical, arti- 
a sentimentalism for a pintes te 
Wily the pose with his students 
Sex those who prefer the disinterestec 

“rch for truth are bona fide students. 
ne ae of the people ion ee 
ay “elves with the university, 3 Tey 
Membe hether as students or as facu y 

ers, will choose to live in the com 


munity. That is, they will choose to de- 
vote their scholarly efforts to community 
problems, working in some capacity as 
community leaders. It is time that the 
feuding vocationalists and liberal educa- 
tors learn to live together, in the Platonic 
recognition that good education and good 
community living are interdependent and 
inseparable. Scholarship is not delimited 
according to whether or not the desire 
to know is disinterested. The quality of 
disinterestedness does not differentiate 
the scholar from the non-scholar. A 
scholar may live either in the community 
or at the university. The community 
must insist that a great many scholars 
live in the community; the university, to 
preserve wonder, curiosity, and its own 
integrity, may insist that some scholars 
make their homes at the university. To 
the degree that a contemporary univer- 
sity, in the persons of its faculty and 
student body, is able to meet both of 
these conditions, it may exercise leader- 
ship in twentieth-century higher educa- 
tion. 

All of this is to insist that the profes- 
sional and vocational departments of the 
university, as well as the time-honored 
departments of liberal arts and sciences, 
have a worthy place. It is to insist that 
those who complete courses of study in 
education, in home economics, in nurs- 
ing, in social work, should never yield 
to the suggestion that their specialty is 
of lesser worth or of lesser prestige. Yet 
those of us who make our homes in the 
community—those of us whose primary 
concern is with the application of art 
and science to contemporary living—can 
continue to learn much from those who 
choose to live at the university. It may 
be that, through the generations, some of 
the traditional liberal specialties have de- 
veloped a greater degree of precision in 
scholarly work than some of the newer 
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professional and vocational disciplines. 
One reason is that they are older. Phi- 
losophy, history, and mathematics are 
fields of investigation to which the en- 
ergies of men have been devoted for 
hundreds of years. Parodoxically, per- 
haps, another reason some scholarship in 
certain of the older disciplines may be 
of better quality is the very tradition 
of disinterestedness that has characterized 
much of the work in the older fields. One 
who lives in the village near the dike 
may well develop a keen concern about 
knowing how to use sandbags to stop a 
leak in the dike. At the university on 
the hill, physicists, metallurgists, and 
mathematicians are freer to devote their 
attention to research that may, perhaps, 
some day issue in stronger, safer dikes, 
but that is not motivated primarily by 
concern about dikes. Both kinds of 
knowledge—both subject matters—are 
worthy of serious, scholarly attention. 
Both, it is argued here, belong in the 
university. One cannot be reduced into 
the other. They must be recognized as 
different kinds of subject matters, mo- 
tivated by different kinds of scholarly 
concern. Since subject matters are, how- 
ever, to some degree interrelated and in- 
terdependent, there must be continuous 
intercommunication and cross-fertiliza- 
tion. The professor of anthropology, if 
he chooses to make his home at the uni- 
versity, should not be sniped at by edu- 
cationists when he decides to study the 
ritual dances of a Pacific island people 
for no other reason than that he is curi- 
ous about them. The professor of an- 
thropology must not object, however, 
if the educationist insists that jitterbug- 
ging in Chicago needs to be studied. 
Too frequently even this degree of 
Open acceptance of one another does not 
exist among college faculties. And ac- 
ceptance, it must be insisted, is a sine qua 


non. Scholars who live at the university 
and scholars who live in the community 
must meet in mutual respect. 

Yet mutual acceptance and respect are 
not enough. There must also be some 
degree of mutual aid. The educationist 
who needs knowledge about jitterbug- 
ging in Chicago to cast light on prob- 
lems in urban education cannot demand 
that the anthropologist leave his island 
idyll to help him study Chicago. But he 
does need help. And it is quite likely 
that some of the refined scholarly tech- 
niques the anthropologist is using a 
search tools that need to be used to secu! 


F + earbugging 
reliable knowledge about aig 
. . or ie n ` 

chicago. Here lies the danger. 
in Chicago. Here se have 


situation, it may be averred, M as 
the explanation for some of the incon 
tence of which educationists have oc cl 
sionally been guilty. Not finding an h 
thropologist who is willing to live wy 
him in Chicago, the educationist b a 
his study alone. Not trained as an dt 
thropologist, he, in his concern j 
community problems, rushes into Pre spe 
so complex that the highly trainee he 
cialist would fear to tread with him- ing 
solution does not come in the dem ie 
of “oceans of piffle.” The problems sod 
which the educationist tries to ne á 
after all, desperately important pi 0 
important that the total ee alk 
scholars—those who live at the un! ait 
as well as those who live in sate 
insist (1) that attention to them d work 
tinued and (2) that the scholarly cð 
done be as competent as the tota 
munity of scholars can make it. 
The anthropologist may deci the ¢ u 
can give some time and help to et? 
cationist. If he is not so incline new 
haps he can see to it that the an nt 
instructor appointed in his depi th? 
is one willing to live in town wee jc 
educationist. As a citizen of the a 


egins 


a- 


e that he 
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world, he has a continuing responsibility 
to insist on competent scholarly work, 
particularly where his own discipline 
is involved. Hence the importance of 
mutual acceptance and mutual aid, 
and the greater danger of faculty frag- 
mentation, 

_ Early in 1953 President Emeritus Wil- 
liam F. Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, advised a group of 
public school teachers and college pro- 
fessors of education that a truce had 
failed and that renewed battle was at 
hand. He was referring to the Sachs lec- 
tures delivered at Teachers College by 
former President James B. Conant of 
Harvard University, in which Conant had 
recommended cooperation between aca- 
demics and educationists. Russell’s pre- 
diction must be disproved, This truce 
Must not fail, for the difference of opin- 


ion between two groups of scholars must 
be seen as a part of man’s total struggle 
for freedom based on reason. Competent, 
intensive study of the enterprise of public, 
tax-supported education and the psycho- 
logical and social conditions thereof must 
continue. Public education is today estab- 
lished as a means of man’s liberation. 
In view of inescapable interrelations of 
means and ends, reasoned, competent, 
scholarly consideration of the work of 
the schools must be accepted by all men 
of good will as an intellectual and moral 
responsibility. Genuine acceptance and 
cooperation among those who live at the 
university and those who live in the com- 
munity must characterize the work of 
the American university. A common faith 
in free, critical public investigation—the 
faith of the scholar—must be the faith 
that unites us. 


Building a Philosophy of Education, by 
Harry S. Broudy. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. 468 pp- $5.00: 


The business of a guide is not primarily 
to point out alternative courses but to lead 
his party by what he thinks is the best pos- 
sible route to the determined goal. The 
teacher who, in writing a textbook, as- 
sumes the role of guide docs well to ob- 
serve this principle. Fortunately the as- 
sumption of complete scholarly detachment 
and of a kind of objectivity which denies 
personal involvement is going out of fash- 
ion. Honest scholarship and effective teach- 
ing alike call for a frank avowal of the 
particular standpoint from which one 
speaks. For a teacher to argue persuasively 
for a distinctive position, with due regard 
for opponents’ objections, is probably the 
best way to stimulate students to critical 
and constructive thought regarding their 
own positions, whether opposed to his or 
not. 

In Building a Philosophy of Education, 
Broudy explicitly identifies his standpoint, 
which he describes as a form of “Classical 
Realism.” It is classical in its debt to Pla- 
tonic and Aristotelian principles. It is real- 
ism in affirming the existence of normative 
value-structures and of a truth independent 
of the knower. Although the author does 
state some major divergent views on par- 
ticular problems in educational philosophy, 
he does not attempt to present opposing 
philosophic orientations in any systematic 
fashion. The only alternative view which he 
regularly compares with his own standpoint 
is that of the instrumentalists. On the whole 
he represents his opposition fairly and, 
where possible, profits from their instruc- 
tion. At the end of each chapter are excel- 
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lent selected references from which the 
students can supplement the text by way 
of both confirmation and contrast. The 
thoughtfully conceived “Problems for DIS 
cussion and Research” with each chapter 
should also prove valuable in stimulating 
the student's critical reflection. 

A first principle of this realistic 
is thar the aim of education is 
an the fu 


phi- 


“she 
losophy th 


good life,” which is taken to me b 
development of human powers: (It might 
be asked whether this is not the ultimate 
aim not only of education but of all human 
activity whatsoever.) Another basic princi 
ple is the assumption that there is an pan 
sential and universal structure of human 
nature which governs the forms of aae 
ties characteristic of the good life. Th 
three basic criteria of the good life £ 
as “self-determination (freedom), $ 
zation, and self-integration.” These three 
used by the author as standards against W 
all aspects of the educational 
be measured. Such an analysis fe 
demonstrated in Part I of this book, W ne 
the various values—economic, association’? 
aesthetic, moral, and religious—in the € 
cational enterprise are discussed. 
One of Broudy’s most insisten 
the importance of establishing 2 
and restricted role for the schoo oe 
process of education. At the very outs? aly 
takes sharp issue with those who ae 5 
equate education with life, growth, oF up” 
ing and with those who would place a of 
the school responsibility for all phas gis 
the learning process. The primary a i 
tinctive function of the school, he say 
the deliberate formation of 
habits. Its essential role is not tO b, op 
nurture infants, to dispense religh n 
transact business, or even tO discove! 


are 
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These are the focal responsibilities of other 
agencies of society. It is essential to recog- 
nize the autonomy of education within its 
proper sphere, and to press the professional 
claim of the teacher as a specialist in the 
scientific disciplines and rational arts under- 
lying his vocation. 

From this conception of the school’s 
function it follows that the curriculum will 
be designed to perfect the threefold habits 
of acquiring, using, and enjoying knowl- 
edge. In general education these habits are 
to be developed (1) by the mastery of 
subject matter in the natural sciences, the 
Social sciences, and the humanities, (2) by 
the parallel pursuit of a series of problems 
courses, and (3) by participation in a guid- 
ance program for advancement in individ- 
ual self-understanding. On the same prin- 
ciple, methodology (based on educational 
psychology) is regarded as a systematic 
Means of preparing the student for noetic 
Insight or the formation of new patterns of 
eXperience, Method in actual situations must 
ni : scngaanenst by the nature of the patterns 

€ grasped and by the necessity of 

D ee the pupil’s power of abstraction 
a the level of abstraction of the material. 

he suggested institutional embodiment of 
Such a program would be (1) elementary 
schools organized into grade levels on the 
basis of either an activity program or 
homogencous groupings determined by 
Scholastic achievement (with frequent re- 
8Touping in each area of instruction), (2) 
Secondary schools of four to six years, 
ginning with adolescence regardless of 
chronological age or number of years spent 
N elementary school, (3) colleges devoted 
exclusively to preprofessional education, 
a universities for research and profes- 
al education, and (5) specialized Inst 
tutes, technical schools, and adult education. 
discipline of intelligence, he does not 
oe a doctrinaire cntollneeual view 
În a would ignore the ematiani — 
in hoe behavior. This is epean : sa 
Viton second part of the book, wher i: 
S areas of value education are diS 


cussed. Throughout the book the author 
gives evidence that he understands the com- 
plexities of human personality and of social 
problems and that he has taken account of 
the interplay of factors which characterize 
concrete educational situations. The reader 
is rewarded not only with a clear and pene- 
trating philosophical analysis, but also with 
a wealth of practical wisdom directly rele- 
vant to the task of the teacher and the ad- 
ministrator. 

In this reviewer's opinion the most sig- 
nificant fact about this book is that it rep- 
resents a new, constructive achievement in 
modern educational philosophy. Although 
the author draws upon a classical philo- 
sophical tradition, he uses it as a source of 
interpretive principles for contemporary 
American education. Like its Aristotelian 
progenitor, this educational philosophy has 
a strong common-sense appeal and a com- 
prehensiveness which inhibits educational 
fads. It also corrects two of the major de- 
ficiencies of much modern naturalism, 
namely, the refusal to deal with ultimate 
questions and a truncated view of human 
nature. Ultimates or first principles are im- 
plicit in everyone’s life. A philosophy which 
shirks the task of making these explicit 
negates its primary function and surrenders 
to the domination of chance, custom, or 
blind impulse. So also a view of man which 
identifies him too simply with the lower 
animals and which recognizes in him no 
“essential” human structure fails to do full 
justice to intelligence or to provide a secure 
foundation for values. 

The reader with instrumentalist leanings 
will miss in Broudy’s book the dominant 
concern with the social nature of man, the 
preoccupation with change, reconstruction, 
and experimentation, the pervasive enthusi- 
asm for scientific method, and the reitera- 
tion of the democratic ideal. It is not that 
he ignores or rejects any of these. They 
have become part of a larger scheme of 
thought. Instrumentalism performs its most 
valuable function as a critical weapon 
against arbitrary dogmatism and preten- 
sions to finality, It may not of itself pro- 
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vide the constructive and balanced system 
of thought which educational philosophy 
requires. Broudy’s view does provide such 
a system, which also takes account of the 
criticisms of the Instrumentalists and incor- 
porates as far as possible their positive in- 
sights. 

There are, of course, many points of 
detail at which one might take issue with 
the author's analysis. This is especially to 
be expected in an elementary textbook, 
where simplicity of exposition or liveliness 
of style must often overrule subtlety of 
discrimination. In the matter of style, this 
reviewer feels that the author’s frequent 
Tesort to colloquial language and homely 
illustration distracts and detracts rather 
than illuminates and elevates the reader's 
thought (as much in the book succeeds 
well in doing). 

In this reviewer’s opinion, there is one 
fundamental difficulty in the book which 
especially needs clarification. This concerns 
what appears to be an unresolved and dis- 
concerting dualism in the theory of knowl- 
edge and of values. The author says that 
there is on the one hand “empirical knowl- 
edge” and on the other hand “philosophical 
knowledge.” The main example given of 
philosophical knowledge is the form of the 
good life. Presumably we “know” in some 
sense different from the scientific sense that 
the good life is characterized by “self- 
determination, self-realization, and self-inte- 
gration.” Broudy does not state any non- 
empirical way by which such metaphysical 
knowledge is gained or by which conflicts 
among rival philosophies may be resolved. 
He does say, “If we can detect a goal so 
universal that all men strive toward it by 
their very nature, then the description of 
that goal is also the norm or standard for 
value.” The question is whether the es- 
sential nature of man is ascertainable by 
empirical inquiry. If there is in actual fact 
some universal striving or tendency in hu- 
man life (as the author claims), knowledge 
of its existence would be a result of observa- 
uon and a part of scientific description of 
the world. Broudy’s theory of human na- 
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ture has all of the earmarks of a broad 
scientific hypothesis, based upon observa- 
tion of human behavior and verifiable by 
the checking of predictions derived from 
it. The whole tenor of his thought seems 
foreign to arbitrary apriorism, intuitionism, 
mysticism, or transcendentalism. Instead of 
introducing a questionable duality into 
knowledge and value theory, it would seem 
better to recognize within a broad empirical 
framework the propriety and importance 
of speculative hypotheses and of exper 
ments with different fundamental schemes 
for the organization and symbolization of 
experience. Such hypothetical systems do 
not constitute an essentially different realm 
or level of knowledge from the scientific, 
but are an extension of, continuous with, 
and, indeed, implicit within the more spe- 
cial and limited concepts and theories ° 
science. 

Broudy has written with competences 
wit, imagination, and transparent devotion 
to the highest ideals for the educationa 
profession. And he has contributed sig 
nificantly to the development of modern 
educational philosophy. 

Paip H., PRENIS 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Decision-Making and American Votes 
in School Administration. Publishee 
for the Cooperative Program in gdu- 
cational Administration, Middle Af 
lantic Division, by the Bureau of Pu ia 
lications, Teachers College, Columb! 
University, 1954. vi + 90 pp- $2.00- 


This book stems directly from the sharp 


controversies about the purposes an jch 
duct of American public education = 

in the present decade, have frequently * d- 
into bitter attacks on the program an ols: 
ministrative personnel of the public s¢ “4 a 
Throughout the school year 1952-54 ge 
able group of school executives and ered 
professors, in a series of full-day at 
ences, sought to identify some of the nak 
crucial and typical of these trouble-? 
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Ing situations. They also undertook to ex- 
Plore the values involved in dealing with 
ny controversial and explosive situations 
thus identified. On the basis of these delib- 
frations, enriched by his own extensive 
scholarship and experience, Professor George 
S. Counts drafted a statement which will 
undoubtedly ist all those who wish to 
ground educational policy in the “Ameri- 
can way of life.” i 
Te ne of the book, however, A not 
it may to the immediate assistance which 
The AY give to the embattled educator. 
atas aiig concern of the student of edu- 
the focal of society with the decision— 
interes point at which value, fact, and 
tion of nee to a head in the determina- 
äst fee policy—has been apparent the 
ications yeas in a constant stream of pub- 
cision... exploring and analyzing the de- 
"making process, As its title suggests, 
i Study is a part of this significant stream. 
is eaae in at least two respects: it 
has so ii 7 a popular treatise, yet rarely 
into so Prag of real import been paced 
Previous “i pages; and, whereas most of the 
Marily ise in this field has dealt pri- 
elibera with the methodology of group 
“the vane the reporter has emphasized 
rea ities ues to be applied and the historical 
ing im to be taken into account” in mak- 
m Portant educational decisions. 
1e discussion of this central theme has 
divideq into three parts. The first 
SIN succinct language, the social con- 
Within which educational decisions 
"dent of chovls fds fasion af 
Ycationa] hools in the fabı has 
ments of Policy, and the basic req 
Whic valid decision-making. The second, 
Chay te mprises fourteen of the seventeen 
vo 2, Malyzes in a brief yet compre- 
Si tic ashion as many highly controversial 
isic oS Which demand crucial educational 
nd hese chapters also illustrate 
techn; n state some of the methodologi- 
Wise ¢ weet which might be employed by 
exp] sive ee statesmen confronted with 
fing)  Uations of this order. The third 
Part, Consisting of a single chap- 


ter, delineates nine fundamental principles 
which should guide the educator in his par- 
ticipation in the process through which edu- 
cational decisions are made. 

The general reader will probably feel that 
the second part provides the most stimulat- 
ing and instructive material in the pamph- 
let. There is much to support this view. 
The problems selected for analysis are vital 
and real, covering many if not all of the 
controversial questions responsible for the 
recent attacks upon public education. In 
almost every case, also, these questions pose 
national as well as educational problems. In- 
deed, one of the most valuable insights that 
may be gained from this book is the extent 
to which educational conflicts are, at bot- 
tom, a reflection of the social and ethical 
conflicts in our society. Hence an analysis 
of the moral values and historical realities 
involved in these educational conflicts is in 
large measure an analysis of American so- 
ciety. 

But the first and third parts should not 
be overlooked. The account, in the first two 
chapters, of the matrix within which policy 
decisions in education are made and the 
considerations which should govern such 
decisions is the best—in capsule form— 
which this reviewer has seen. In particu- 
lar, recognition of the validity of organized 
interest groups is a healthy and needed 
corrective for the popular view that they 
are purely selfish pressure groups who are 
dangerous to the public welfare. These 
groups represent partial interests, and they 
frequently employ propaganda and pressure 
in attaining their ends. But for the most part, 
organized interest groups are devoted to the 
public welfare as they see it. And, in a 
large and diversified society, group repre- 
sentation of interest is a necessity. Improved 
methods of intergroup discussion, not sup- 
pression, will supply the basic answer to 
pressure tactics. 

Because Decision-Making and American 
Values in School Administration has delib- 
erately been confined within the limits ofa 
pamphlet, it will probably be read by many 
who would not read a longer book. Never- 
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theless, in difficult and complex matters, 
brevity has its defects. The reader is con- 
sistently warned against the dangers of over- 
simplification. If these warnings are ignored, 
the careless reader may get the impression 
that serious conflicts in education may be 
easily resolved. The intelligent reader, how- 
ever, will find this pamphlet interesting and 
illuminating. 


County School Administration, by Shir- 
ley Cooper and Charles O. Fitzwater. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
xi + 566 pp. $5.00. 


Much of this very comprehensive study 
of one of the oldest patterns in school ad- 
ministration could serve as a sociological 
index to the basic functions in rural com- 
munities. From their own experiences in 
administering rural school systems and their 
extensive background in working with lead- 
ers in rural education from every section of 
the country, the authors have developed the 
concept of the county superintendent as an 
educational statesman, guiding lay citizens 
and professional personnel to enlarge their 
concepts of the purposes of the public 
school. 

To be sure, every attempt is made to pre- 
sent an accurate picture of the present status 
of county school administration. The reader 
will discover tables portraying everything 
from the value of farm products to the 
number of professional assistants employed 
by counties having the largest and the small- 
est number of one-teacher schools. These 
statistics, and the analysis made of them, 
will be of special interest to county superin- 
tendents and state departments of education. 
The student of school administration, how- 
ever, is apt to be most strongly impressed by 
the great diversity of patterns, and by the 
variety of ways in which the county office 
has evolved in the several states. 

The method of selection or election of 
the chief education officer, the qualifications 


for holding office, the means of support, the 
specified and actual range of responsibilities 
and resources all vary as greatly as the cli- 
mate, the customs, or the history of the 
various regions of the United Srates. The 
authors point out that “Fach organizational 
unit is but a device which the people of the 
state as a whole have created to assist them 
in working together in developing and sus- 
taining the educational program they en- 
vision for their children and for them- 
selves.” The functions and structure of any 
level or type of administrative control will 
be changed, they assert, if the people do not 
believe themselves well served. 

Cooper and Fitzwater provide expert and 
practical guidance to county offices in de- 
scribing sound criteria for administering the 
so-called mandatory functions of these of- 
fices, such as pupil transportation, school 
business management, teacher certification, 
school housing, personnel accounting, SU- 
pervision of instruction, and district reor- 
ganization. In developing the principles ap- 
plicable to such functions, the authors not 
only refer to studies made by state or na- 
tional professional groups (as well as by 
individuals whose contributions are notet 
in the excellent lists of sclected references 
for each chapter) but also call attention tO 
the better practices reported by many coun- 
ties. Their case-study reports illuminate 
every section of the book, providing tangi- 
ble support to the hypothesis that the indi- 
vidual initiative and leadership of county 
superintendents and county boards of edu- 
cation are more important than the legalist!© 
framework of which they are a part. 

A cooperative relationship between county 
offices and local school districts is the be* 
solution to the traditional sensitivity ©", 
cerning the inviolability of local control O 
schools. While many local boards of educa” 
tion and local administrators will resent 3” 
apparent intrusion from what they ofte 
regard as the “long arm of the state,” they 
will support a county office which is p” 
marily a service and advisory agency: ap” 
in which any element of coercion iS 
duced to a minimum. 
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In View of the authors’ statements that the 
Services most urgently needed in rural coun- 
tes are usually found only in increasingly 
urban counties, the reader may properly in- 
quire as to how such services can be sup- 
Ported in areas of greatest need, and at 
what point they may be better administered 
in a local unit. More clarification on these 
Important points would have been useful. 

The primary emphasis of the book is 
placed upon the contribution which the 
County superintendent can make as a leader 
in the community. Great concern is ex- 
Pressed about the migration of more prom- 
‘sing rural youth to the cities. The most 
Important task of the county superintend- 
ent’s office is “to keep people in responsible 
Positions in rural communities with the initi- 
ative and vision needed to give constructive 
leadership to the changing educational pro- 
gram.” He can accomplish this best, the 
Authors believe, if he is a properly qualified 
Fason appointed by a strong lay county 
ard of education with an adequate staff 
Providing services to local districts which 
a Aa otherwise lack. Such services 
tion aren vocational education, instruc- 
healt o exceptional children, gaidafien 
facilic ês ucation and medical service, an 

les for child study. 
ni book should encourage the develop- 
of the county office of education as a 
Professional service agency maintaining close 
Se relationships with = the peop 
Bove It serves, and dedicated to the ım 
ment of the entire county community. 

Frank B. STOVER 
New Jersey State Department 
of Education 


Techniques of Counseling, by Jane War- 

a New York, McGraw-Hill Book 

Ompany, Inc., 1954. vii + 384 PP- 
$4.75, 


wee book not only deals with peer 
School, Paco major expansion in the 
around Pi a guidance program centering 

ese techniques. It urges that guid- 


ance be equated with teaching in terms of 
funds and time in the school program. 
Though the book directs itself to the pro- 
grams of secondary schools, it is held that 
the principles and practices discussed are 
applicable on any level. 

Chapters 2 through 15 deal with informa- 
tion-gathering. This includes discussion of 
measures of intelligence and achievement, 
aptitude, interest, and personality. The uses 
of specific tests are discussed and the atti- 
tudes of experts with reference to the im- 
portance and appropriateness of various 
tests are considered. There are some sound 
and sober warnings about the limits of tests 
and how they can be misused and misinter- 
preted. Criteria are suggested for the selec- 
tion of tests and there is discussion of 
reporting test results. Other methods of col- 
lecting information which are discussed at 
length are: objective reporting through 
anecdotal records; descriptive rating and 
comparative ranking of students; observing 
and recording data based on knowledge of 
how needs are frustrated, resulting symp- 
toms, and methods of prevention and treat- 
ment; the comprehensive personal data 
blank; student evaluation of the school, the 
class teacher, the program and himself; 
autobiographical material by the student; 
sociometric studies of student groups; and 
compiling all the information in cumulative 
records and case studies and discussing the 
information in case conference. 

In the remaining chapters, interviewing 
and counseling and additional ways of 
manipulating the student in order to “guide” 
him through life are discussed. 

This book constitutes a scholarly text 
touching on a great many methods which 
can be used in a guidance setup. Tt reflects 
the widely held concept that guidance is a 
general function of an entire school staff 
using many tools and mechanics for col- 
lecting information and providing growth 
experiences. To this end the book describes 
numerous tests, pencil-paper methods, and 
other techniques. For those with a diagnostic 
and program development approach to guid- 
ance the book is a thorough text. 
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It suffers from a general encyclopedic 
approach in that it touches on many tech- 
niques but does not give enough for the 
specialist who would need to carry out 
many of these functions. It is largely a com- 
pilation of mechanisms, gadgets, and devices 
with no explicit theory of personality run- 
ning through it. An implicit theory which 
can be gleaned is that if you use enough 
different guidance procedures and collect 
enough information, an integrated picture 
and resolution of difficulty will spring 
phoenix-like from the mass of data and 
sheer good will. The lack of any explicit, 
consistent theory makes it possible to offer 
many contradictions: tests are more valid 
than teacher judgment, teacher judgment 
cannot be exceeded in validity; give the in- 
dividual his head, but advise him about 
things he should or should not do; testing 
and records are very important, but knowl- 
edge of the student comes from experience 
with him; counseling is in relation to the 
whole person, but collect all the informa- 
tion possible in a central file before a coun- 
seling interview so the student won’t have to 
go into information about himself with the 
worker; it is good to be warm, but the 
worker should avoid his own subjective 
feelings. 

Since there is no clearly thought-out con- 
cept of the counseling process in the con- 
text of interpersonal relations, it is possible 
for the author to refer interchangeably to 
guidance, personnel work, and counsel- 
ing. These are in turn all seen as potentially 
explicit parts of the teacher’s work. The 
complexity of many of the emotional and 
interpersonal problems which the author 
discusses is underestimated, as is the amount 
of training and skill necessary to deal with 
some of these ostensibly simple problems. 

To question whether these skills are a 
function of teaching is not to question the 
personal adequacy of the teacher, as is sug- 
gested, but whether he has the skills and 
whether it is humanly possible for the 
teacher to accomplish all these things. The 
most essential single factor in the inter- 
personal relations of education, the feelings 


of the teacher in relation to the feelings of 
the student, is superficially treated. The 
exhortation to be warm is not enough. What 
teacher does not want to be warm? The 
problem for him, as for all humanity, 15 
the accomplishment of more honest, directs 
and real human relations. More gimmicks 
heaped on the shoulders of teachers do not 
help.” t 
This book, consistent with the author $ 
general approach to guidance, largely neg- 
lects the recent insights into the complexity 
and richness of interpersonal relations €X7 
plored in psychoanalysis and social psy“ 
chology. If a teacher really tried to apply 

all of the methods suggested there wou 
be such an iron wall of gimmicks between 
himself and the student that his own feel- 
ings and those of the student would sel- 
dom find direct, honest expression in a rea 

human relationship. 
Everrrt DAKAN : 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Counseling with Parents, by Edi 
Leonard, Dorothy D. Vandema 
Lillian E. Miles. New York, The ! 
millan Company, 1954. vii + 330 PP 


$3.75: i 

One Jane Le Roy, a master teacher, zel z 
the story of her counseling work with K a 
ents of young children. Not traine al 
professional counselor, she js nevert 0 
depicted as a capable and gifted classe he 
teacher in this area. It is pointed out } oi 
authors’ foreword that “no person or Sai 
mentioned herein is intended to repre nc? 
any real person or event in the expe om 
of the authors.” Remembering this vje” 
time to time will help the reader 5 g 
Jane Le Roy as less of a paragon cine for 
ing all the virtues of the “ideal” teache ‘ge 
in spite of the fact that this teacher 1$ ol 
to live her own life apart from schi ibe” 
terests, the opportunities and respons! jor" 
of parent counseling as conceived "50 
are overwhelming so far as the Cg of 


: o 
teacher with anywhere from 25 x 
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more children under her guidance is con- 
cerned. 

The goals and the techniques involved in 
attaining these goals in the field of parent 
counseling are discussed in great detail. Per- 
tinent illustrations are used to point up the 
principles involved. Among the chapter 
headings are “Home and Teacher Share 
Responsibility for the Child”; “Parent 
Group Meetings with A Purpose”; “Guid- 
ing the Group Meetings”; “The Teacher's 
re in the Individual Parent Conference”; 

arents’ Visits in the Children’s Group”; 
“Parent Participation in the Children’s 
Group”; “The Challenge of Home Back- 
grounds”; “Evidences of Growth.” The dis- 
Cussion throughout is replete with tech- 
niques. Some readers will find these of great 
help, others will prefer to find ways of 
Working that are peculiar to their own 
Situation and especially to their own per- 
sonalities, Some teachers may benefit by 
Jane Le Roy’s analysis of the way in which 
she counsels with’ parents. Here can be 
found some of the “props” that the young 
teacher searches for so desperately until her 
Own experience in terms of failures and suc- 
cesses helps her feel more secure. 

This book is readable, and from the 
Standpoint of technique and process the 
approach is comprehensive. For this re- 
Viewer, several important factors are MISS- 
'Ng. First, a thoughtful treatment of what 
S meant by parent-teacher cooperation. 
‘Tom time to time Jane Le Roy speaks of 
Ner respect for parents and for their ideas, 

ut one feels that her sureness of her goals 
and the methods by which she obtains them 
faves little space in her mind or in her 
Philosophy for a truly cooperative ap- 
proach, She is patient, “understanding, and 
Si cious but there is inherent in this aes 
re i working a calculated and onl <i 
she nian to guide her in the A on 
ecide ta the best. The reader wil i = 
Missing 3 this is cooperation. Secon eS 
underpi ae backlog or, shall we say ie 
Operation = of really sound panenn a 
Sds on. The teacher may use all ot 
calculated to bring about the right 


result—for example, the “just right way to 
phrase a question,” “the part one’s own 
facial expression plays”—but unless she has 
thoroughly explored her own deep-down 
feclings about parents she will still be obey- 
ing the letter but not the spirit of the law. 
The teacher has a great deal to learn in dis- 
cussions with parents as she develops and ex- 
tends her own philosophy of living with 
children. We would have welcomed more 
emphasis on this very important factor. 
Third, one wishes that the teacher were 
encouraged to take a few more chances 
with parents! For example, the visits by 
parents to the school are so minutely 
planned and observations so carefully di- 
rected that one feels he is approaching what 
should be a delightful and warm experience 
via a parent’s workbook. 
Emma D. SHEEHY 
Teachers College, Columbia 


UNESCO, Education and Art, A Sym- 
posium, edited by Edwin Ziegfeld. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 
1953. 129 pp. illus. $5.50. 


There is no question in the mind of this 
reviewer but that Education and Art is one 
of the most distinguished books ever pub- 
lished on this subject. For the first time in 
history, the philosophy and practice of art 
education around the world are described 
in a single volume by eminent artists, teach- 
ers, and administrators. Forty-four con- 
tributors from twenty-one countries discuss 
from their own point of view topics rang- 
ing from the theory of art education to 
special techniques for different educational 
levels, from unique problems in small com- 
munities to national and international is- 
sues. Eighty-eight pages of handsome photo- 
graphs and illustrations (24 in full color) 
supplement the material presented by the 
various authors. 

The editor, Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, states in 
the introduction that the symposium is not 
based upon a predetermined frame of refer- 
ence. To have done so would have com- 
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mitted art education to a single universal 
point of view from which all recommended 
practices would necessarily evolve. Instead, 
the symposium takes its departure from the 
idea that any valid art education must be 
part of the peculiar culture from which 
it springs. Consequently, each contributor 
has written from his own experience, giv- 
ing freely of his opinions and, when- 
ever possible, supporting his ideas with 
study and research. 

While it is not based upon a single phi- 
losophy, the book reveals remarkable agree- 
ment on basic aims and emphases in art edu- 
cation. For instance, recurring attention is 
given to such factors as the importance of 
the development of creativity in all people, 
the impact of psychology on methods, the 
value of success in the learning process, the 
need for freedom to express the self, and 
the importance of exploration in materials 
and ideas. The developmental stages in art 
expression, from the initial scribbling at- 
tempts of the child of two to the conscious, 
intellectual approaches of the adolescent, 
seem to be well recognized and understood 
by art teachers everywhere. 

The emphasis upon the proper education 
of the teacher of art and the role he should 
play in the classroom and studio is impres- 
sive. Whether the teacher works with 
kindergarten children, adolescents, college 
students, or mature adults, he must be 
well trained for the job. He should be a 
genuine artist in his own right. In the class- 
room, he needs to act as guide, counselor, 
friend, and a source of encouragement and 
confidence to all. 

That a spirit of experimentation exists in 
the schools of various countries is evidenced 
by the types of art activities described by 
a number of teachers. The work on col- 
lective paintings done in Paris by Langevin 
and Lombard is fairly familiar from reports 
made in other publications. Not so well 
known is the work of Mazzon in Milan, 
in which the remarkable spirit of creativity 
achieved results in unusual products, pro- 
duced under the limiting conditions of the 
academic classroom. Mazzon has given par- 


ticular emphasis to the power of color in 
teaching. Stern reports on the activities of 
children flourishing in a very permissive 
atmosphere in a private art school in Paris. 
Here creative powers are released under 
conditions devoid of competition, grades, or 
class order. In Tel Aviv, Isracl, Hoffner 
attempts to balance freedom and “law,” that 
is the development of imagination in con- 
junction with the inculcation of principles 
of art. In contrast to these explorations into 
method is Horton’s discussion on ¢X 
ments with materials such as paper an 
plastics and new techniques in printing. Re- 
ported by Ott of Munich is a surprising 
discovery in which there is a possible con- 
nection between the physical coloring ° 
persons and the colors they use in theif 
painting. 

These and similar ideas are extreme 
formative and serve to challenge the imagi 
nation of any alert teacher of art. Howeve® 
the symposium brings to light other prob- 
lems. Countries such as India and Japan are 
handicapped by lack of facilities, materials 


pe fr 


ly in- 


` ajsa 
and teachers. In some instances there 1$ 
; C) 

need for promoting a clearer realization “4 
ie om 


the place of art in education, There is § 
difference of opinion on the use and ae 
of cultural tradition in art education. In °” 
country a definite attempt is being made dl 
incorporate the tradition of the past in 


4 jn an 
the new ideas of the present. A teacher 10 af 
t a5 © 


irie> 
2 


One author favors the technical art SC”, 
while another sees greater advantages i 
college or university. the 
Considering the freedom given t° 
writers and the fact that they repres 
many different cultural and education® Fig 
terns, Dr. Ziegfeld as editor has d the 
outstanding job in bringing unity 
volume. His introduction presents + oth? 
and concisely those factors in cwente 
century life which are making art “ve eld 
solute necessity in education. Dr. “©, Jes 
sets the stage, so to speak, and the ae 
which follow, comprising a major pe 
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of the book, are in a sense reports on how 
different teachers in different countries re- 
flect on and react and adjust to the most 
critical needs of art education. But what 
finally brings the symposium into clear 
focus is the concluding section, “Interna- 
tional Art Education.” It is here that teach- 
ers and administrators in art education can 
see the potentialities of the present and the 
future. It is here that the reader is presented 
with both the challenge and the oppor- 
tunity for promoting art education on a 
world-wide basis. UNESCO and the Inter- 
national Society for Education Through 
Art provide the means for developing the 
necessary services and the special programs 
required. With the active support of thou- 
sands of educators from all nations it will 
be possible for these organizations to de- 
velop their plans for special publications, 
for the exchange of exhibitions of chil- 
dren’s work, for seminars and conferences 
On an international scale, for the exchange 
of art teachers among nations, and for the 
establishment of an Institute of Art Edu- 
cation where the affairs of an international 
group can be conducted. It behooves every 
thoughtful teacher to read and study Edu- 
cation and Art, and in turn assist in the de- 
velopment of world-wide cooperation and 
understanding in the teaching of the visual 
arts, 


Harotp A. SCHULTZ 
University of Illinois 


Teaching Art in the Elementary School, 
by Margaret H. Erdt. New York, 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1954 Nill 
“BB a. pp. $6.00. 


Few authors in the field of art education 
have ever tried to cover so much ground in 
a single volume as has Margaret Erdt in 

Caching Art in the Elementary School. 
b Er goal seems to have been to write the 

0k to end all books in the field, dealing 2s 
She does with the philosophy and current 
practices in art education, detailed technical 
Sieg recipes, expected outcomes, 

sion. These and other topics are dealt 


with, sometimes in great derail, sometimes 
very scantily 

In its basic convictions this work has 
much to commend, and were its offerings 
limited to the realm of theory it would be 
a good summary of current thought con- 
cerning art education today. In its appli- 
cation of theory, however, the book is 
somewhat inconsistent. Pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, so heartily endorsed in theory, gives 
way to directed and detailed accounts of 
“how to do it,” so that the teacher need do 
little more than follow instructions for the 
accomplishment of a given project. Com- 
plete directions on how to make a candle 
holder, a pencil holder, and many similar 
projects rob the child of any creativity he 
might exhibit were the plans allowed to be 
his own. This conflict of theory and prac- 
tice occurs repeatedy throughout the book. 

The organization of the material would 
be more useful if the book were used as a 
reference rather than as a volume to be read 
in its printed order. Murals are repetitiously 
discussed at length in several chapters. 
Twenty-four pages are devoted to the use 
of clay as contrasted with half-page ac- 
counts of other techniques equally impor- 
tant at the elementary level. Sculpture is 
barely mentioned. Instructions concerning 
the use of fixatives, the use of buttermilk as 
a binder for chalk drawing, and other tech- 
nical aids occur frequently. 

Miss Erdt, on the other hand, makes many 
contributions concerning the use of ma- 
terials in the elementary art program, Her 
examples of projects carried out in the San 
Diego public schools are numerous and 
varied, indicating an art program at its best. 
The technical aids given in the book are 
useful when supplemented by experience 
and additional study which Miss Erdt has 
taken into account. Each chapter carries an 
extensive bibliography as well as a section 
entitled “Reader Participation,” aimed at 
further involving the reader with the sub- 
ject at hand. The sections on the physically 
handicapped and the gifted child are less 
helpful and the reader may question their 
inclusion in the volume. 
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Emphasizing the importance of good de- 
sign, the author then proceeds with her dis- 
cussion of the how-to-do-it aspects of art 
education and one wonders just what good 
design at the elementary level is and how it 
may be achieved. Several statements such 
as “The child begins to understand the use 
of some of the art elements in making de- 
signs” (page 219), are made without further 
discussion. Contrasted with the detailed in- 
structions for holding brushes and mixing 
paints, this important area in art education 
is skimpily treated. 

The art quality is good. Well presented 
and profusely illustrated, the book is most 
notable for the quality of its illustrations. 
Particularly fine is a portfolio of children’s 
work in color, which shows the develop- 
ment of the painting of children from kin- 
dergarten through grade six. 

Used as a reference for art activities in 
the elementary grades by those who have 
a sound knowledge of art values as well as 
of educational objectives, this book should 
serve as a stimulus for increased art activity 
as well as a source for many practical hints 
in the teaching of elementary art. 

Jack ARENDS 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Student Teaching in the Secondary 
School, by William T. Gruhn. New 
York, The Ronald Press Company, 
1954. vi + 306 pp- $4.25. 


In simple, readable, straightforward style 
directed at you, the student-teacher, this 
publication provides an excellent overview 
of the responsibilities and possibilities in stu- 
dent teaching. The audience and purposes 
have been clearly indicated by Gruhn in his 
preface, when he recommends (1) that 
“the student read the book from cover to 
cover before making a start on actual stu- 
dent teaching,” (2) that he use it as a dis- 
cussion guide and source of suggestions dur- 
ing student teaching, and (3) that begin- 
ning teachers also will find the book a 
source of ideas and practices during the first 


few years of independent teaching. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, Student Teaching 
in the Secondary School will serve its audi- 
ences remarkably well. By implication it 
has potentials for another audience—the c0- 
operating teachers and teacher educators 
who work with student teachers in second- 
ary schools. 

The fifteen chapters are collected into 
five parts which reflect a time relationship: 
Looking Ahead to Student Teaching, At 
Work in the Classroom, At Work with 
Guidance and Extraclass Activities, At Work 
in School and Community, and After Stu- 
dent Teaching. Looking ahead—developing 
specific expectancies in advance of partici- 
pation—is a persisting theme in each chap- 
ter. In very practical ways the student can 
relate himself to a listing of “Things for 
You to Do,” which accompanies each topte; 

Admittedly the “Things for You to De 
are probably more than any one student 
could do; and it is equally true that many 
student teachers have only limited oppor 
tunities in guidance, extraclass, administr? 
tive, and community activities. But there 15 
a common-sense basis and an eye-opening 
quality in the suggestions of things t° 
that will invite individual consideration © 
what is possible. In the chapters dealin’ 
with pre-teaching planning and the watt 
classroom work, the student teacher shou è 
be on familiar ground, and his benefit her 
might be primarily review, summary, 
the heightened stimulus to self-direction 2” 
action. For many a student who has 4 na č 
row, part-time, or two-period assign” 
for his “student teaching” or “laborato 
experience,” the remainder of the chaP“ e 
will give at least some picture of what, 
is missing and may at best encourage ‘jes 
to explore and secure for himself activ! ad 
in the extraclass, guidance, community» ý 
administrative aspects of teaching. 

The do-something-to-get-started 
consistently framed within reasona © ale 
tention to the structures and human z of 
tions of the local setting. The feeling? of 
cooperating teachers and the tradition” 10 
a school are respected. There are tht 
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do without taking over. For example, in 
the chapter on “Evaluating, Recording, and 


pi“ 


Reporting Pupil Progress,” the list of seven 
activities suggested for evaluating pupil 
progress begins with things the student 
teacher could do while observing the co- 
Operating teacher: 

1. While you are observing the cooperating 
teacher at work, ask him if you may evaluate 
such pupil activities as the ‘following: (1) a 
bulletin board display, (2) oral reports, (3) a 
dramatization, and (4) written projects. Write 
out your evaluation briefly, indicating the 
strong qualities, the shortcomings, and the ways 
in which the activity might be improved. Have 
the teacher read your evaluations, and with his 
approval give them to the pupils. 


Beyond its overview, practical sugges- 
tions, and specific actions a chapter does 
Not pretend to exhaust the topic. The stu- 
dent is invited to pursue his questions and 
interests further with the cooperating 
teacher, college supervisor, and other teach- 
ers. Instead of footnotes and chapter bib- 
liographies, the author has organized “Sug- 
gested Readings” appropriate to nine areas 
of teacher responsibility. The index is an 
additional aid to the reader. 

The outstanding feature of the book, in 
this reviewer's judgment, is its consistent 
and realistic development of the ways in 
which a student teacher may exercise initia- 
tve in determining the kinds of learning he 
May gain from his student teaching. 

Put C. LANGE 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Speech in the Elementary School, by 
Mardel Ogilvie. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 1954 318 
PP- $4.50. 


h the preface of the book, Professor 
Ogilvie states her three purposes: “(1) to 
Suggest ways to promote effective commu- 
sta in the elementary classroom, (2) » 
of a te the speaking activities that gre part 
deve € language-arts program, and (3) t 

€ the part the classroom teacher plays 7 


improving the child’s speech.” The author 
has successfully achieved these purposes. 

The basic philosophy of the book rests 
upon the concept that the child improves his 
speech and develops effective communica- 
tion through evaluated participation in ac- 
tual speaking experiences. In showing the 
application of this philosophy to dramatics, 
puppetry, oral reading, choral reading, in- 
formal speaking, giving talks, discussion, 
conducting a meeting, and assemblies, the 
author presents the educational values of 
each speaking experience, the basic subject 
matter needed by the teacher to guide the 
experience successfully, a clear analysis of 
the educational process essential to the pu- 
pil’s development, a detailed explanation of 
effective teaching procedures, and ways 
and techniques for arousing the pupil's in- 
terest in a particular activity. At the end 
of each chapter are suggested exercises for 
the teacher and an annotated bibliography. 

One of the outstanding strengths of the 
book is its practicality; the author knows 
the elementary school pupil and is well ac- 
quainted with the classroom situation. At 
the beginning of several chapters is a de- 
scription of an actual classroom situation 
which vividly illustrates the type of teach- 
ing advocated in the book, Interspersed 
throughout the book are pictures of chil- 
dren in speaking and dramatic situations. 
Materials appropriate for different age and 
grade levels are abundant: titles of stories, 
poems, plays; sources for all types of literary 
selections; specific selections and sources for 
material suitable for holidays; topics for in- 
formal speaking and for discussion; books 
about theory and methodology for teachers. 
The style of writing is clear, direct, and 
interesting. 

In the last two chapters, the author dis- 
cusses the role of the classroom teacher in 
correcting speech difficulties and in improv- 
ing the child’s voice and diction. Some read- 
ers may think that Professor Ogilvie should 
have given more detailed information about 
serious speech problems, such as stuttering, 
cleft-palate speech, cerebral-palsy speech, 
the speech of the hard-of-hearing child. In 
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the opinion of the reviewer, this informa- 
tion is not necessary, since the author gives 
sufficient information to enable the teacher 
to identify the problem and to know in 
what instances it is advisable to refer the 
child to a speech specialist. She also indi- 
cates what responsibilities the classroom 
teacher should assume and shows how the 
classroom teacher and the speech correc- 
tionist can and should work cooperatively. 
In these chapters the author refers to the 
needs of specific children with speech prob- 
lems or faults and in so doing makes the 
theory and procedures presented more 
meaningful. 

There are two sections in the Appendix. 
One contains a bibliography of visual aids— 
films pertaining to child development, 
speech correction, and many of the speak- 
ing experiences described in the book. In 
the other section is a chart listing speaking 
activities, aims of speech education in terms 
of the child, and particulars about the lan- 
guage growth of children. These items have 
been correlated and arranged for four levels: 
kindergarten, primary grades, middle grades, 
and upper grades. The author has carefully 
documented the statements about language 
development, but warns the teacher that the 
facts presented are based on the approxi- 
mate averages of the language growth of 
many children, and that each child develops 
as a unique individual. This chart is an im- 
portant feature of the book. 

Speech in the Elementary School repre- 
sents a real contribution to both speech edu- 
cation and elementary education. If the 
classroom teacher, to whom the book is ad- 
dressed, will read it, he will readily under- 
stand that it is feasible to teach speech in 
the classroom and to include speech, which 
has been so long neglected, as an integral 
part of the language arts program in the 


elementary school. 
MAGDALENE KRAMER 


Teachers College, Columbia 


Curriculum Development in Physical 
Education, by Rosalind Cassidy. New 


York, Harper and Brothers, 1952. xvi 
+ 399 pp. $4.50. 


Curriculum development in education has 
long been the subject of intensive research 
and study, and many publications are read- 
ily available in this area. In physical educa- 
tion, however, there seems to be a lack of 
accessible material pertaining to methods in- 
volved in program planning. This lack 1S 
probably explained by the fact thar physica 
education has been accepted only relatively 
recently as a legitimate member of the 
school curriculum, Thus, there is a definite 
need for publications dealing with curricu- 
lum development in the area of phy al 
education. Rosalind Cassidy, in Curriculum 
Development in Physical Education, has at- 
tempted to satisfy this need. 

This book seeks to formulate a pla 
action for developing a more functiona 
program of physical education based on the 
precepts of our democratic society. The 
point of view and methods utilized by the 
individual and groups in cooperative currie- 
ulum planning are applied primarily to 
physical education. The author does not 
however, attempt to set up the ideal pro" 
gram for all situations. Rather, she writes © 
the how and why of program-planning OF 
all levels of education and presents a series 
of guiding principles for cooperative pe” 
gram-planning, so that any individual = 
group may benefit by applying these por 
ciples to a situation, 

The author warns that “curriculum re 
direction is a state of mind” and that hor 
involved must find the reasons rather thal 
be given them. Program improvement it i 
pendent upon the involvement of the a 
vidual teacher, student, administrator ot 
other interested persons. Each group t 
evolve its own program, based on the uniq al 
conditions of its situation. A program 1 
for every situation would, therefore, be 
impossible and impractical. 

The book is organized in three $ 
The first sets forth the basic principles ip 
volved in choosing a central problem ge 
initiating a study. The second section 
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titled Foundations, is centered on the devel- 
Opment of the essential facts necessary for 
curriculum planning in the American sys- 
tem: of education. The third section, per- 
taining to the actual process of cooperative 
curriculum development, is probably the 
most valuable portion of the book. An ex- 
cellent summary chapter pointing up the 
role of the individual teacher in curriculum 
redirection and listing guiding principles of 
Cooperative program planning is included. 

Each chapter is introduced with a set of 
study questions which both initiate and sum- 
marize the chapter. A selected list of read- 
ings concludes each chapter. There is a re- 
Source bibliography of considerable length 
that is extremely well organized in four sec- 
tons—Curriculum Development, Physical 
Education, Adolescents and their Societv, 
and Fact-finding and Evaluation. This bib- 
liography is an outstanding and valuable 
feature, 

Dr, Cassidy’s book unfolds in a rather 
Unique fashion in that the curriculum is de- 

ned as an ongoing process—referred to by 
the author as a merry-go-round. Once a 
Problem has been delineated, a person or 
group needing assistance may get on the 
merry-go-round at any place and proceed 
from there. This obviates the necessity of 
reading and studying every chapter. 

An outstanding feature is the use of con- 
Crete examples from actual physical educa- 
ton Programs to illustrate and emphasize 
the underlying principles involved. The ex- 
amples are taken from real situations on 
Junior high school, high school, and col- 
ge levels, The use of these examples lends 
reality to and strengthens the principles 
SSpoused by the author. 
day curriculum as pictured by Dr. ed 
ke contains all experiences encountered Dy 
"e student under the direction and super- 
a the school. This gratifying pees 
Progran all phases of the physical e i = 
vidan m: Interscholastic, neant Reel 
ten aaa rehabilitation program, ane 
student a = tegular nig cio icularly 
emp} i ection of activities 18 parti y 

Phasized, The illustrative examples, how 


ever, tend to be confined primarily to the 
regular and elective programs of physical 
education. If examples from several of these 
other program phases could have been cited, 
the value of the book might have been en- 
hanced. 

The philosophy of the author takes physi- 
cal education out of the traditional skills 
concept and places it more in the area of 
understanding and appreciation. The devel- 
opment and use of the body are also consid- 
ered as primary requisites of an acceptable 
philosophy. Issue may be taken with the 
author in that the development and use of 
the body seem to be given a secondary rat- 
ing in comparison with understanding and 
appreciation. Since physical education per- 
tains primarily to education through the 
physical, it would seem that development 
and use of one’s body should be on a par 
with appreciation and understanding. 

This book is a welcome addition to the 
physical education library. Both men and 
women teachers of physical education are 
particularly singled out by the author as 
targets for this publication. It is an excel- 
lent reference on curriculum development 
for all concerned—classroom teachers, stu- 
dents, administrators, and supervisors. It 
could easily be used as both a text and a 
reference for students in physical education 
teacher education programs. With the pub- 
lication of this very fine book, Rosalind 
Cassidy has filled a long existing need in 
the area of curriculum development in 
physical education. 

WaiLLram G. VANDENBURGH 
Fresno, California, State College 


Educating the Subnormal Child, by 
Frances Lloyd. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1954. v + 148 pp. $3.75. 

The Causes and Treatment of Backward- 
ness, by Sir Cyril Burt. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1953. V + 128 
pp- $3-75- 

Frances Lloyd, a classroom teacher of 
mentally retarded children in England, re- 
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orts on her charges. Being a teacher of 
children whose IQ’s are between 50 and 75, 
and whose chronological ages range from 
five to eleven years, Miss Lloyd stresses the 
importance of giving mentally retarded 
children education and training commensu- 
rate with their mental and physical abilities, 
so that they may ultimately take their right- 
ful place in society as adults. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on the 
social training of retarded children, with 
special reference to the children’s cultural 
backgrounds and their parents’ attitudes. 
Experimentation is reported on a specific 
group of retarded children with accom- 
panying emotional disturbances. These chil- 
dren were removed from the classroom for 
varying periods of time, and free-play and 
creative activities were then used to assist 
the maladjusted to become more stable per- 
sonalities. The author produces selected case 
studies, particularly those that show dra- 
matic changes in IQ as well as improvement 
in social and emotional adjustment. 


z] 


Sir Cyril Burt, one of England’s outstand- 
ing authors on educational retardation, sum- 
marizes the problems connected with re- 
tardates and the laws pertaining to the care 
and treatment of such children in England. 

In this small volume, Burt attempts to 
give the reader the environmental factors 
causing mental subnormality, and summa- 
rizes the physical, intellectual, emotional, 
and moral characteristics of children who 
are classified as slow learners. 

Practical suggestions as to classroom pro- 
cedures, techniques, methods, and materials 
are presented, but because of the scope of 
the problem and the limited length of the 
book, the subject is merely grazed. 

Maurice H. FOURACRE 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Aspects of Readability in the Social Stud- 
ies, by Eleanor M. Peterson. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1954. 118 
PP- $3-50. 


There is no doubt that the problems of 


providing textbooks that secondary school 
students can read, and helping them develop 
reading skills that will enable them to read 
successfully the text materials they have, are 
of first importance in the social studies and 
in other subjects studied in the American 


5 aiy 
high school. study 
y—the 


Peterson's research 
focuses on two aspects of readabilit f 
logical organization of material, and “inter- 
est.” These characteristics of textual ma 
terials have long been recognized as essen- 
tial by specialists in reading and in socia 
studies education, although less objective re- 
search has been devoted to them than tO 
such factors as vocabulary level and sen- 
tence length. f 
The author has taken two passages ° 
1,000 words each from a widely used world 
history textbook—one treating feudalis™ 
and the other imperialism—and has re- 
written each one twice—once for the put 
pose of improving organization and once 
for the purpose of increasing the “interest 
of the treatment. Precautions were taken to 
keep several other factors of readability 
such as sentence length, vocabulary difi- 
culty, and number of concepts constant in 
the three versions. The three forms of the 
passages were read by three groups of stu“ 
dents, who then took the same test of eo 
prehension. Along with recall of inform? 
tion, the test was intended to measure “ 
specific abilities to, (1) understand rA 
words in context; (2) grasp the patter? o- 
thought as a whole; (3) note the relation” 
ship of specific details; (4) draw correct es 
ferences; and (5) integrate the expr ee 
ideas with experience. It included multip A 
choice items, a free-response essay eat 
and a student rating scale and questionn™ 
In general, students who read the modi 
statements did significantly better OP er 
test than those who read the original st 
ments. These data were supplement had 
interviews with other students who ho 
read one of the original statements an r 
gave oral responses to questions about iog 
tent and about the nature of their re" of 
difficulties. For specifics as to the desig? ve 
the study and the analysis of the results: 
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a green of course, consult the study it- 
+ Selected aspects only can be com- 
mented upon here. f 
Pel dg conclusions of the study con- 
Sat he relation of effective organiza- 
ak mh sare of material to readability 
for some cr i i san oan te aig ed 
a Eee y specialists in reading and 
reading in the Lae worked a i n a 
ie E. a social studies field. The chief 
si study would seem to be that it 
ence. hate oF dhe» bit of supporting evi- 
ing etleeine 4 the suggestions eua 
84) and incr rganization (pp. 25-31, 83° 
83) are 


easing interest (pp. 21-26, 81- 
those + oie on they will not be new to 
ture on ake. ie with current litera- 
Plies psychology of learning as it ap- 
su to reading. Effective application of the 
ggestions will depend + Mi 
textbook writer pr d on the skill of the 
teader-audiene oe _ knowledge of his 
ceptual mat ce, and his grasp of the con- 
Thile ae with which he is dealing. 
book oie ig the arhan that the 
thorough k m who .. . writes with a 
ence ana is anang of his reading audi- 
attention wal ie to facts which catch their 
Search for ; e able to lead them in the 
sions” one kii relationships and conclu- 
authors 4 i question the validity of the 
volved; «ee ication of the principle in- 
cerned Bo ate more con- 
ers ay i. their own country than any 
tates cterence, therefore, to the United 
an imperial power and to her 
attitude toward colonial posses- 
cria a vitalize the concept [of im- 
ader ig yoy the student.” The tenth- 
With his Senay more “concerned” 
nless he “si country than with others, but 
Ne record as knowledge of and interest 19 
Crial said the United States as an 1M- 
terence t lt is unrealistic to assume that 
Ncepr of o that record will “vitalize the 
textb imperialism. Our social studies 
Ontain too many examples of this 


texti 


si 


o 
Sort as è 
to take merest-getting device, which fails 
i “quate Si account the necessity for an 
Carner if SXperiential background for the 

€ is to respond to such clues. 


This example is cited not to quibble over 
one detail of the study, but to indicate the 
enormous difficulty of specifically applying 
the excellent generalizations made by the 
author of the study, and to suggest that the 
crux of the problem of improving readabil- 
ity of social studies textbooks lies not in 
gaining agreement on the generalizations 
(we have that) but in achieving effective 
application of them. 

Teachers should give particular attention 
to one part of the evidence obtained 
through interviews with students, namely, 
that most of those interviewed knew about 
common reading techniques (use of section 
headings, topic sentences, and summaries, 
and reading at different rates for different 
purposes) but that few used these tech- 
niques consistently. Either they did not 
adequately understand the techniques Or 
they had had insufficient experience in ac- 
tually applying them to be convinced of 
their value. Competent social studies teach- 
ers have increasingly recognized their obli- 
gation to help students develop better read- 
ing skills. The evidence cited should serve 
as a further challenge. p 

One may question the author’s emphasis 
on frequent summarization in the same 
words as a technique for improving read- 
ability; summaries are useful tools, but over- 
use of them becomes wearisome to the stu- 
dent, and verbatim repetition of ideas or 
facts encourages memoriter learning rather 
than understanding. Again, too many me 
amples of this can be found in existing socia 
studies texts. 

The author of the study probably recog- 
nized, as do many specialists in social stud- 
ies, that the best organization, the simplest 
vocabulary, the most effective use of inter- 
est-getting devices, and the other techniques 
that are known to increase readability can- 
not be fully applied to social studies text- 
books while the curriculum remains so 
acked with “required” topics, facts, and 
ideas that the only way to treat them all is 
to treat many of them inadequately. 

Dorotay McCiure FRASER 
The City College, New York City 
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Costello, Harry Todd, A Philosophy of the 
Real and the Possible. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1954. 153 pp- $2.75. 

Eckert, Ruth E., and Keller, Robert J., A 
University Looks at Its Program. Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1954. 212 pp. 


French, Sidney J., Accent on Teaching. 


New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954 
320 pp- 

Lindgren, Henry Clay, Effective Leadership 
in Human Relations. New York, Hermi- 
tage, 1954. 279 pp- 

Thelen, Herbert A., Dynamics of Groups 
at Work. Chicago, Univ ersity of Chicago 
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Attitudes, Values, and Aversions* 


STEPHEN M. COREY 


HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


| Vie educational literature suggests a 
Substantial and increasing interest in 


aP of the school as a character- 
of J anon Many = 
SEY of the fOnnadon of desiable ač 
Itudes, This d; pia fe) p 
Clarif us discussion is an attempt to 
relati? the nature of attitudes and their 
‘Onship to values and aversions. 


ATTITUDES, VALUES, AND 
T AVERSIONS DEFINED 
ad ee “attitude” is here used to 
ris | €motionally colored tendency to 
Or rej n such a way as to imply support 
J€ction of some referent. In this 
ĉn attitude is always “attached” to 


m 


Sens 


* 


Thie n 
Fasha y discussion was used by Arthur wW. 
asis for cuneth D, Wann, and Associates as 2 
ae i hapter 2, “Our Ideas About Social 
W iep book Children’s Social Átti- 
"of P. was published in 1954 by the 
Uni ublications, Teachers College, Co- 
versity, 
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something. It never exists in the the ab- 
stract. Whether the attitude is protago- 
nistic or antagonistic it always is related 
to some referent. We frequently ask the 
question, Does he have a good attitude? 
but when we do so we imply a referent 
even though we do not name it. We have 
in mind, as we ask the question, a “good 
attitude” toward something. 

These referents are as varied as human 
experience. One referent toward which 
an attitude may be assumed might be a 
single individual—one’s mother or father 
or President Eisenhower or the late 
Joseph Stalin. Another kind of referent is 
a group of people who tend to have—at 
least in our perceptions—something in 
common. We talk a great deal, for ex- 
ample, about attitudes toward Negroes, 
Jews, Catholics, Protestants, Republicans, 
Democrats, the members of the United 
States Senate, or professors of education, 

Still another kind of referent might be 
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an institution and all that it implies to a 
particular person. He may have positive 
or negative attitudes toward American 
public education, the Supreme Court, or 
the Catholic Church. Then there is the 
kind of referent that is represented by 
particular practices, such as capital pun- 
ishment or spanking children in the 
school or certain aspects of group dy- 
namics. Referents can also be objects, 
such as a crucifix or a Chevrolet, or a 
cluster of ideas, such as those the individ- 
ual understands are implied by the words 
“democracy” or “communism.” 

The variety of these referents, and the 
fact that most of us react either favor- 
ably or unfavorably toward them, merely 
call attention to our inveterate tendency 
to evaluate. Almost invariably, each ex- 
perience we have—whether it is with 
a person ora group or an institution or 
an idea or a practice or an object—is 
evaluated in the sense that we feel favor- 
ably or unfavorably disposed toward it. 

For the purpose of this discussion, those 
referents toward which an individual has 
a positive or favorable attitude constitute 
his values. This means that whatever the 
referent may be, he is disposed to be- 
have so as to support it, or want to be in 
its presence, or imitate it, or have more 
of it, or approach it, or make sacrifices for 
it, or do whatever he can to assure its 
perpetuation. 

This, I recognize, extends the mean- 
ing of the term “value” beyond that ordi- 
narily understood. These referents to- 
ward which the individual has positive or 
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favorable attitudes might be sorted out in 
many ways. Some of them could be 
called “spiritual” and others “material.” 
Some might be quite specific and others 
quite general. Some might be exceedingly 
ephemeral and others persistent through- 

out life. Be this as it may—and again for 

the purposes of this discussion—I am 
using the word “value” to designate all | 
of those referents toward which an indi- 
vidual has positive or favorable or pro- 
tagonistic attitudes. 

I am using the word ‘ 
mean referents toward which the indi- 
vidual has negative or antagonistic at- 
titudes. These referents the individual 
wants to destroy or to get away from oF 
to undermine. The suggestion has been 
made that a better term than aversion 
might be “negative value,” but this wor 
seems to distort the basic meaning ° 
“value,” which by its very nature evokes 
positive and affirmative and supportive 
behavior. | 


“aversion tO 


A VALUE-AVERSION 
CONTINUUM 
S about 


In explaining these conception 
p. 8 P it has 


attitudes, values, and aversions, jf 
helped me to use a value-aversion en m 
tinuum construct to describe at any m 
ment in time the value-aversion status 
a number of referents for a partic" 


a: E , (A 
individual or for a group. For examp m 
the following value-aversion contin 


a | 
fo | 
| 


locates a limited number of value 


: . a 
aversions as they are perceived by 
ticular seventeen-year-old boy- 


MODERATE 

HIGHEST AVERSION AVERSION-VALUF HIGHEST VALUE 
STATUS STATUS STATUS 

A B c D E F 


A. People who criticize his behavior 
B Cutting the lawn 
C Studying 


D Company of his parents 
E Company of certain girls 
F His car 
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_ Locating these referents on a con- 
unuum calls attention to two fundamental 
dimensions of an attitude. One has to do 
with its valence—the attitude is either 
affirmative or negative in respect to the 
Particular referent named. The other 
characteristic or dimension has to do with 
the intensity of the attitude. Those refer- 
ents that are located at the far ends of 
the continuum are the ones in respect to 
Which the individual has strong attitudes. 
The intensity of these attitudes implies a 
priority factor which everyone has un- 
doubtedly observed as he has thought 
about his own behavior or has noticed 
the behavior of other people carefully. 
This seventeen-year-old boy, for ex- 
ample, would usually go to greater 
lengths to be with certain girls than to 
Spend his free time with his parents. If 


EST AVERSION 
STATUS 
A B Cc 


intensity of attitudes have been studied a 
great deal by social psychologists. Thur- 
stone, for example, developed during the 
thirties a number of scales which meas- 
ured the strength of attitudes, or opin- 
ions, toward a long list of referents. 

Not only is it theoretically possible to 
construct a value-aversion continuum for 
an individual at any moment in time, but 
the same thing can be done for a group. 
This is possible because the conception 
of a group means that its members have 
similar attitudes toward certain refer- 
ents. I do not know very much about 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, but the value-aversion continuum 
sketched out below is an attempt to lo- 
cate some referents as their location 
might be inferred from the activities of 
the leaders of this association. 


HIGHEST VALUE 
STATUS 


D E F 


a: ee a. -E 


A Communism 
Most government “interference” 
With business 
Labor unions 


he Were faced with a decision, he would 
choose the girls for companions even 
rough this might disappoint his parents. 
ling disappointment were extreme, how- 
Went a might result in certain punish- 
consid ther referents would need to z 
hen hoe Attitudes toward them wou 
his beh, taken into account in predicting 
Navior, 
dike Fae of years ago E. L. Thorn- 
tempted Some ingenious experiments, - 
Cterm} to measure attitude intensity by 
dividua S what financial price an 1m- 
Or rei, WOuld pay in order to support 
ha Jct referents in respect to which he 
e om a positive or negative attitudes. 
ems involved in measuring the 


D Public education 
E Competition in business 
F “The American Way” 


In the last analysis, the referents that 
an individual regards as values or aver- 
sions are inferred from his behavior— 
“behavior” being used in a broad sense 
to include both symbolic and non-sym- 
bolic activity. Most of the early studies 
of attitudes were based upon the as- 
sumption that verbally stated opinions 
were rather adequate indices of the way 
an individual, in his more overt behavior, 
would support certain referents (positive 
attitudes) or reject certain referents 
(negative attitudes). Subsequently a num- 
ber of studies were conducted indicating 
the lack of relationship between verbal 
opinions and attitudes as inferred from 
behavior. A divergence is most apt to 
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This description of the way in which 
values and aversions are learned may not 
frequently be raised to a conscious level 
and talked about, but it is taken ad- 
vantage of by anyone who sets out to 
change the value-aversion system of other 
people. This is a rather constant aspira- 
tion of many newspaper writers, church- 
men, parents, school officials, CIO offi- 
cials, and a host of other individuals and 
groups. What must be done is quite 
straightforward. First, find out as much 
as you can about the existing value- 
aversion system of the individuals or 
groups you want to influence. Next, try 
to get them to associate certain referents 
with their existing values and certain 
other referents with their existing aver- 
sions. When these two things are done 
skillfully the individual or the group will 
believe or reject whatever it is that you 
have decided should be believed or re- 
jected. 

The following illustration from an edi- 
torial makes this procedure rather clear: 


The extensive use of machines, in all in- 
dustrial operations, is the American way. 
The great captains of industry in the nine- 
teenth century, with a courage and re- 
sourcefulness that overcame all obstacles, 
have given us, their heirs, freedom from 
fear of want and material things far in ex- 
cess of the wildest dreams of our grand- 
fathers. We have leisure time for recrea- 
tion and the means to indulge our every 
wish. Serf-like dependence upon handicraft 
is a thing of the Dark Ages. 


This editorial writer wanted his readers 
to value the extensive use of machines. 
He therefore associates this referent with 
“the American way,” an over-all value 
that is rarely defined but is usually as- 
sumed to be highly desirable. Then he 
further associates the extensive use of 
machines with value referents like cap- 
tains of industry, courage, resourceful- 


ness, overcoming of obstacles, freedom 
from fear, material things, and time for 
recreation. Then, as a final clincher, the 
opposite of “the extensive use of ma- 
chines” —handicraft—is related to aver- 
sions—serfdom and the Dark Ages. 

To illustrate the way referents become 
values or aversions in another context, let 
us consider the customs of two wholly 
imaginary New Guinea tribes—the 
Womans and the Kwomanns. The 
Womanns expose to the elements (and 
hence kill) the babies they do not want 
Little attention is paid to the paternity 
of children. Women gencrally take the 
sexual initiative. It is common for the 
Australian colonial police to employ rhe 
Womanns to spy on other tribes and col- 
lect taxes. Physically the Womanns are 
dirty. They are extremely superstitious: 
They tend to be short, squat, and heavy» 
and many of them are drug addicts: 
Their agricultural practices are primitive 
They barely scratch the earth. and be 
cause they are thriftless they live 19 $ 
state of partial starvation. It is their e 
tom to kill without warning any strange’ 
who are found wandering about t" 
jungles in which they live. es 

Now for the Kwomanns. They a 
ceedingly tender and affectionat ; 
their children and manifest an t 
stable family life. In their persona 
they are frugal and hard-working: © od 
are also independent and self-relian" “ig 
have been known in many instanc® he 
resist strenuously the attempts O axe 
Australian colonial police to collect ning: 
Part of their daily ritual includes o 
For a primitive people they are ically 
ably free from superstitions. ays and? 
they are tall, slender, and grace “ee act” 
with the aforesaid exception of the 0 
tude toward the Australian colon (0 
lice, they are kind and hosp!" 
strangers. 


| habit 
They 


t, a 
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Remember these two tribes are entirely 
fictitious. Assume, however, that the per- 
son describing them wanted middle-class 
Americans to value the Kwomanns and 
regard the Womanns with aversion. He 
probably would be quite successful in 
achieving this objective. The reason, of 
course, is that the alleged characteristics 
of the Kwomanns are consistent with 
Many of the important values of middle- 
ana Americans; the alleged character- 
i tes of the Womanns are consistent with 
oe aversions. I should like to empha- 
ain rey the things said about these 
robe a 1 or might not be true or 
= : r mighe not be complete. ji how- 
i : wy are perceived as truc by mid- 
c ¢-class Americans, the attitudes of these 
TAE toward the tribes might safely 

predicted. 

Miia et different methods can be 
dices Pana attitudes, values, and aver- 
ai iene one method, a teacher or 
OP an aa bi 3 motion picture producer 
referents ie ink wall first decide what 
regarded me sae es should be valued or 
dividual on ay ersions by the group or in- 
Using s ie is trying to influence. Then, 
niques z hatever procedures and tech- 
relate a believes are safe, he will try to 
existing o referents he wants valued with 
regarded alues, and the referents he one 
sions, Ti * aversions with cung aver- 
else dida method means that meen 
Delieve des what another person shou 
ith ine proceeds to try to teach 
he belief. ; 

WE ra method is based upon gik- 
tidig de P On and involves 0) S 
ariety E individual with as rich a 
Possible experience with the referent as 
out for i (2) helping him te Ags 

Sten: cone in what way this new 
eitign S related to his existing value- 

System, 


TEACHING VALUES AND 
AVERSIONS TO CHILDREN 

As boys and girls in school appraise 
their experiences and ascribe a value or 
an aversion status to a great variety of 
referents, they face many difficulties be- 
cause of their immaturity. For one thing, 
they are less apt to be aware of some 
over-all criteria or of some comprehen- 
sive values or aversions that often help 
mature people make decisions as to what 
they want to support or attack. An illus- 
tration of one of these super values might 
be the Golden Rule, or the principle of 
consistency. Teachers who are concerned 
with the values and aversions learned by 
children can often help them develop 
some principles which will enable them 
to appraise more intelligently not only 
their existing values and aversions but 
also the relationship between this system 
and their experiences with new referents. 

It is true, too, of children—and by 
“children” I mean all immature people— 
that they are less apt to anticipate con- 
flict in what they do in supporting their 
values or opposing their aversions. Some 
children like orange juice, but they have 
an allergy to it. Consequently, shortly 
after the orange juice has been drunk 
they break out in a rash. Many children, 
however, find it difficult to relate the 
value “orange juice” with the aversion 
“rash.” Too much time intervenes. Simi- 
larly, many adults value whatever it is 
that the consumption of liquor does to 
them, despite the fact that they wake up 
the next morning after a drinking bout 
with a headache which makes them feel 
most uncomfortable. The ability to an- 
ticipate the consequences of behavior 
that supports some present value devel- 
ops gradually and is obviously an ex- 
ceedingly important one. 

It is true, too, that children are less apt 
than adults to intellectualize and verbalize 
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about their values and aversions. By in- 
tellectualizing and verbalizing I do not 
mean memorizing slogans and rules and 
principles of behavior. I have in mind in- 
stead the desirability of many opportuni- 
ties for boys and girls to express them- 
selves to their peers and discuss the pos- 
sible consequences of behavior as it re- 
lates to their attitudes, values, and aver- 
sions. 

Children are quite apt to accept sys- 
tems of values and aversions that are 
recommended to them, without examin- 
ing very critically the relationship bc- 
tween these systems and their own wel- 
fare. In respect to many referents, for 
example, the attitudes of children are 
much like those of their parents. This 

i 


means that it is relatively easy to mislead 
and indoctrinate children in respect to 
their beliefs. Teachers can help them be- 
come more independent by providing 
opportunities for them to experiment 
with their behavior and weigh the conse- 
quences. ; 

It is rather generally known by social 
psychologists that the relationship be- 
tween verbal information about a refer- 
ent and an attitude toward it that influ- 
ences behavior is not necessarily close: 
This is especially true in the case of chil- 
dren. Merely learning information, t0" 
example, about democracy does not 
necessarily change behavior in the sense 
that it will increasingly support demo- 
cratic practices. 
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Education and Social Change 
in West Africa 
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As the hopes and ambitions of the 
Africans increased, so did their frustra- 
tions. They could see the desired ends, 
but the means by which these ends could 
be attained were still obscure. To many, 
education was the answer. Unfortunately, 
in too many cases the education available 


was of an academic nature, suitable per- 


haps for some Western countries but not 


_ broad enough in method or scope to 
meet the challenge of dynamic cultural 


change. 
AFRICAN BOYHOOD 


The experiences of Baima, a young 


African, are typical of those of thousands 
in West Africa who have 


of young men 1 
ies, received formal edu- 


gone to the citi 

t-a f 
cations, and then, because of lack of em- 
ployment, have returned to their villages. 
They find themselves floundering in a 
once-familiar culture that has now be- 


come alien. 
The small West African village of 
Loboa, where Baima was born and spent 
his boyhood, was jsolated until recently 
from any Western influence. The ma- 
jority of the villagers had not traveled 
Jes from Loboa and, with 


more than ten mi 
jbal wars decades be- 


the cessation of tr 
fore, had had little contact with neighbor- 


ing tribes. The mud-walled, thatched-roof 
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houses clustered together in a manner 
which created among the inhabitants a 
sense of security against the known and 
unknown elements of danger from the 
surrounding “bush.” Baima’s father, who 
was considered wealthy by local stand- 
ards, had several wives in addition to the 
boy’s mother. From his mother and from 
his father’s other wives, Baima received 
his early education. He learned that co- 
operation is vital to the success of village 
communal life. Folk stories and myths 
emphasized community moral values, so- 
cial attitudes, and religious beliefs. 

When Baima was five vears old he was 
taken by his older brother to the rice 
fields. There, sitting on a platform built 
in the center of the field, he learned how 
to make rattles that would frighten away 
the rice birds which otherwise would eat 
most of the crop. When there were no 
birds, the older boys would tell myths 
and teach chants to the younger chil- 
dren, each myth and chant illustrating 
some element of village philosophy. 

A wedding celebration, a funeral, the 
return of the young men or women to 
the village after initiation into the secret 
societies, the visit of an honored guest, 
the celebration of a good harvest—any 
event might be provocation for an out- 
break of dancing and chanting which 
lasted for several days and nights. Baima 
and the other children would join the 
long line of dancers weaving through the 
narrow areas between the houses, while 
chanting songs which in many cases were 
appeals “to the spirits. Dancing was one 
method of communicating with spirits, 
but there were many others—an offering 
of a goat or a chicken, the making of a 
fetish, or the buying of a charm. In any 
case, gaining favor Or atoning for the 
breaking of a taboo was a comparatively 
simple matter that could be arranged by 
the local “medicine man.” 


Some evenings might be spent listening 
to the elders discuss a legal case that 
would soon be brought before the chief. 
An elaborate system of unwritten law ha 
evolved, and children, by listening tO rhe 
elders and watching the cases that were 
tried in the local “palaver house,” learned 
the laws of the village. 


EDUCATION IN SECRET 
SOCIETIES 


EE e A 
The Poro, a secret society for men, 


provided Baima’s first formal education 
As a young boy he had been taken into 
the “little “bush,” where a circumcision 
rite had been performed. He had remaine’ 
in the “little bush” for two days. During 
this period, he had participated in a0 
elaborate ritual which stressed the reach 
ings of his mother, ancestor worships 
and respect for the elders. r 
At the age of nine, Baima had been se” 
to the “big bush” of the Poro. In this r° 
stricted areca of the forest he had bee? 
given what might be considered advance? 3 
courses in law, religion, agricultural meth 
ods, and medicine. At the end O ge 
training period, which in Baimas a 
lasted two years, he returned to Ce a 
lage, where he was considered no sik 
a bov but an adult. The Poro expericn he 
bind together all men in the village: a 
rites and rituals are known only t° me 
bers of the society. he 
When Baima returned to his hom gb 
found a road being constructed thro rat 
the center of the village. This ae it” 
from the capital of the country t° om jot 
ing concession fifty miles in the 1 ag 
Within a short time, mining erucks © ing 
ing iron ore to the port were ya ick? 
through the village, and soon othe ae as” 
were converted into buses tO ent p’ 
sengers to the markets in the 2 ‘oo 
village, once isolated, had becom cof! 
tomed to a constant stream o 
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from other chiefdoms, as well as travelers 
T workmen from the Western nations, 
a g ney way to and from the 
as vies ew from Loboa who made 
pe y 1 thig city brought back ac- 
> m k~ satan and power of men 
oes T ‘ soon became evident that if 
Sie a jst the leaders in the city, 
RP radera Suy to learn their language 
g their schools. 


č 
DUCATION IN A CITY SCHOOL 


Psa S i of the few wealthy 
ete es that his son must 
had nosal c s these leaders. The village 
seine , nor were there any in the 
as is ne: towns. The only solution 
ic R the boy to a school in the 
sii school which he attended 
riculum en, followed a traditional cur- 
nope hie emphasis on mathematics, 
înglish. PR general science, and 
a ticala while Baima was following 
Schools in a that is similar to that of 
Was at the kaa W estern countries, he 
SSOCiates na iets being taught by his 
thing nti ook with contempt on any- 
any form are Western style of dress in 
Native rob aS considered superior to the 
Science q e. The brief introduction to 
all Stee aped in Baima a scorn for 
i hile he ee and religious beliefs. 
ate those vas working diligently to emu- 
Sardeq hi in the city, they in turn re- 
Education 1 as “native” in spite of his 
anions i As a result, he found his com- 
Were no ie those who, like himself, 
Were not Onger a part of the old, and yet 
a E the acceptable in the new culture. 
CMPteq end of eight years, Baima at- 
Ste to secure employment in the 


aca n 
Youn ere he found hundreds of other 


of their education. Discouraged and with- 
out financial resources, Baima returned to 
his village. 


CHANGING CHARACTER OF 
RURAL VILLAGES 


Baima found that the village too had 
changed in the years since his departure. 
Most of the young men had gone to work 
in the mines or in the capital as laborers. 
Loboa was rapidly becoming a village of 
old men, children, and women, who main- 
tained farms while able-bodied men were 
away working. 

A store selling cotton cloth and other 
articles such as are stocked in a notions 
store in the United States had been 
opened. Foreign currency had become 
the medium of exchange, replacing the 
former locally manufactured currency 
and barter. With the increased use of 
foreign currency, materialism grew pro- 
portionately. Food which was needed in 
the village was sold in the city market in 
order to make the money which had sud- 
denly become so important. 

The old tribal laws and the power of 
the Poro became weaker. Nevertheless, 


although the loca 


] government institutions 
were in a period of decline, the power of 
the local medicine men remained strong. 
Little had been done to improve the 
health or agricultural standards of the 

eople. The same tropical diseases which 
have plagued Africa for centuries con- 
tinued their destruction of body and 
spirit. The agricultural methods used by 
Baima’s ancestors were still in use. For 
each crop, a new area of bush was labori- 
ously cleared and burned, hoed and 

lanted, while the land used the previous 
year remained fallow for seven years. At 
harvest time, rice was cut one stalk at a 
time with a small knife. 

The village had changed; the change in 
Baima had been even more revolutionary. 


1 32 
It was impossible for him to assume his 
former position in the village and there 
was no opportunity to utilize his newly 
acquired knowledge. Some villagers re- 
garded him with respect because of his 
education in the city, while others looked 
upon him with distrust. All of the other 
young men his age had been married for 
some time, but Baima wanted a wife who 
had the same educational background as 
his, and it was impossible to find such a 
girl in the village or the surrounding vil- 
lages. He had been educated to look with 
disapproval upon polygamy, yet he was 
living in his father’s house, a polygamous 
household. He worked with the men in 
the village clearing the bush for the rice 
crop, performing the same task in the same 
way he would have if he had never left 
the village. Although he remained a mem- 
ber of the Poro, the ritual and rites meant 
little to him. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 
IN RURAL AREAS 


It was at this point in Baima’s life that 
his village and several surrounding vil- 
lages were selected by the government 
for an experiment in fundamental educa- 
tion. This experiment called for the estab- 
lishment of village schools. These would 
be four-year schools and would empha- 
size literacy, health, and agriculture. The 
teaching staff would consist of young 
men like Baima, men who had some for- 
mal education and were willing to un- 
dergo training in methods of teaching 
reading, writing, and health. Each teacher 
would also receive instruction in funda- 
mentals of agriculture, a background that 
would be sufficient to enable him to work 
with the agricultural extension workers 
who were being trained by an agricul- 
tural specialist. Attached to each school 
was a demonstration garden in which each 
child had his own plot. This soon became 
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a demonstration garden for the village. 
Each morning the students in the school 
began their day by working in the gar- 
den, receiving instruction in new meth- 
ods of agriculture, soil sterilization, and 
the making of compost piles and seed 
beds. 

Health was taught by demonstration: 
All drinking water used by the children 
was boiled in the classroom and discus- 
sions were held on the danger of drinking 
“raw” water. The revival of soap-making 
brought about a decline of skin diseases: 
The use of pit latrines rather than rivers 
was encouraged and experiments were 
carried out in methods of protective cov- 
ering for the feet. 

One period a day was spent on oF 
English, all other classes were conducte" 
in the local language. Storytelling was 
encouraged and, on the basis of the st” 
ries known so well, reading was begun 
Gradually arts and crafts found their way 
into the curriculum. Rather than reject 
ing African products as inferior, 2 certat 
pride developed in carving some objet 
out of native wood or designing # oe 
bamboo mat. The old craftsmen ° ye 
village were eager to share their kno“ 
edge with the students in the schools: en 

In training Baima and other young i 
who had a similar background for we 
work as teachers or agricultural iain 
one of the most important tasks pee 
stress the necessity for patience. id pe 
emphasized that no schoo] wou ead 
opened unless a village requested Hee he 
ers of the men’s secret society ^- fre- 
elders of the village were called nang’ 
quently as advisers. To these mem “i mo” 
was inevitable. The road ha wi 
strated that fact. Now the pre ne old 
how to bridge the chasm betwee? inod 
and the new. What was the best ” rl 
of establishing a code of laws val ar 
gious beliefs that would fill the 


al 
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vacuum that had occurred? These men 
saw the school as the agent that could 
best perform this function, and conse- 
quently they gave it their full support 
and cooperation. They visited the schools 
and consulted with the teachers, and their 
approval was noted by the people in the 
Villages, j 
Approval by the secret society meant 
‘pproval by the medicine men, as they 
are important members of the society. 
In Many areas, the treatment offered by 
the local medicine men was rational ac- 
cording to Western standards, and no 
attempt was made to interfere with such 
treatments, Midwives, who were leading 
Members of the women’s secret society, 
Were invited to assist the doctor in the 
en clinic. Many of these women were 
i tetas and once good will was 
their agd they were willing to have 
dime n5 turn to the doctor if a 
t delivery was anticipated. 
EDUCATION WITH AN 
OBJECTIVE 
pa itis participation in the project 
A um and the other young men who 
tively T selected a means of ea 
erment vf their education for the et- 
of their people and villages. The 


educa: 
a which had been acquired pri- 

mene 7 in 
thems or the purpose of developing 


Selves had now been turned to serv- 
they. k s ommunity, Through this service 
also g : gained not only self-respect but 
Sdge char | of achievement in the ie 
Many t they were among the first 0 
Creasin oe Africans playing an in- 
of thet Y important role in the progress 

ans Countries, for Baima s is by no 
trengs > Isolated case. Nationalistic 
lena West Africa have stimulated a 
Baimas for education. Hundreds of 
eal eee assisting in teaching, agricul- 


Wi i a o 
ork, road-building, and other 


=i 
=) 


we 


phases of mass education designed to raise 
their countries’ economic, social, and 
educational level. 

Recent experiments throughout West 
Africa, such as the Joint UNESCO Li- 
berian Educational Project, United States 
Point-Four Operations, and the efforts in 
fundamental education in the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, the Cameroons, and other coun- 
tries, have proved that formal education 
designed only for the few who become 
professional men must be supplanted by 
methods designed to educate large masses 
of people to assist in the development of 
these nations—the mechanics, road build- 
ers, nurses, teachers, accountants, carpen- 
ters, fishermen, housewives, farmers, and 
other workers so vital to the progress of 
a nation. While the various educational 
projects have been confined to relatively 
few towns or areas in each country, the 
success of these projects points the way 
to conversion of the entire educational 
systems of these countries. 


NEW CONCEPTS OF 
EDUCATION FOR AFRICA 

This new education must be based 
upon certain principles which have been 
demonstrated in the various projects and 
by the many cases such as that described 
above. 

In establishing village schools, full use 
should be made of existing cultural agen- 
cies. In the West African village, this 
would include the secret societies that are 
concerned with initiation rites, as well as 
the council of elders and chiefs. Every 
effort must be made to have representa- 
tives from the above-mentioned groups 
consult with those responsible for the 
schools. If the change is to be effective in 
the culture, it must come about by the 
yoluntary cooperation of the people. Edu- 
cation can then proceed as fast as the 
people are willing to accept change. The 
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school should be the agent to help people 
in a rapidly changing and often confusing 
culture. It will then be a stabilizing in- 
fluence rather than one which introduces 
irrelevant elements. 

Formal education must be carried on 
within the social and domestic milieu of 
the young African. Village schools where 
the child remains in his own home while 
receiving his early education are impera- 
tive. Too often in the past, children have 
attended boarding type schools and thus 
have become alienated from their homes 
and villages. Through village schools it 
is possible to help the entire village de- 
velop. From the village schools, those 
who have evidenced outstanding ability 
could be selected to attend secondary 
schools and schools of higher education. 

The curriculum of the village schools 
should be designed to meet the needs of 
the community. In many communities, 
the needs are health, agriculture, and 
literacy as a means rather than an end. In 
others, animal husbandry will play an 
important role. Fach area should be 
studied before constructing a curriculum 
for the school. Too often, curricula are 
copied from countries whose needs and 
cultures are vastly different from those of 
Africa. Such a curriculum, usually of an 
academic nature, contributes little toward 
helping the child in his culture. 

Teaching materials should be produced 
arhich will be meaningful to the children 
in the village. There is urgency for books 
and teaching aids which will be within 
the understanding of the young African. 
Reliance on foreign texts has encouraged 
memorization and verbalization. There is 
little in these texts that is within the frame 
of reference of a child in an African vil- 
lage. Too few materials are available in 
the vernacular, although great strides have 
been made as a result of the Laubach and 


other methods. Owing to this dearth of 
materials for African schools, students 
very often know the history and geogra- 
phy of Furope and the United States, but 
know little of their own social and gov 


ernmental structures or of the practica 


> > able 
and measures which will enabl 
or 


skills 
them, to eradicate discase and poverty 
assist in the economic advancement ° 
their own areas. d 
Young Africans should be encourages 
to retain pride in their own cultures: 
Identification of civilization with “West 
ernization” has meant that many young 
Africans regard with shame the arts 
crafts, and mythology of their people: 
Revival of interest in the handicrafts 4% 
arts of Africa should be stimulated. 4 e 
can art is a living art; Africans should 
encouraged to keep it alive. 
Education must raise the hop 
ambitions as well as the skills of aP 
The proper education will enable a 
cans actively to participate in prog" 
designed to raise the entire standart 
living. Those who have been selecte cif 


es and 


cople 
ii 


work on such projects have show? alie 
countrymen that the future of Atm “tio 
in the hands of Africans; that educ’ 
is not without purpose but can be P erty 
use in the remotest village; that P? rhei! 
and disease are not the heritage 
people. . 
Inspiration has been given tO ce 
people who were once without 
Much of West Africa has ole ove”, 
in the process of achieving sel ka b 
ment. Few changes in history = mu 
ae revolutionary ae havë OMS pl, 
territory as those which are taki! E pie 
in Africa today. The success 
Africa is able to attain not only Fund y 
freedom but freedom from yani pap” 
and disease will depend upo” ies y 
mass education can be introduc 
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Birveations: programs of high schools of the purpose of education to support 
in fac thie United States have developed their views. 

Fierce pam century under the in- The impact of John Dewey's prag- 
nl ° hg sla in educational p= mane philosophy had reverberations that 
Ph the impact of John Dewey's still echo in the classrooms of teacher- 
t l phy of education, and growth in training institutions. “Learning by doing” 


Tt ME ie i i os S. 
: Ustrialization. Each of these three dis- and “experiences from real life” became 
aate i A > e 3 
ma ate influences has had its effect on the phrases familiar to every high school 
SC l w: = . . F. p 

bols, teacher. The immediate effect on mathe- 


a Psychological experimentation car- matics instruction was that more activity 
F n by E. L. Thorndike, in particular was introduced into classroom proce- 
dures, and applications of mathematics to 
real life situations were sought. These 
changes in methods of teaching mathe- 
matics were good so long as they were 
not carried to extremes. There were some 
teachers, however, who attempted to ex- 
clude any mathematics that could not be 
justified on the basis of meaningful activi- 
ties for children or application to a real 


ion ee program of test construc- 
ect hi e resting, has had a direct ef- 
Sarlier yn the teaching of mathematics. 
Mental, it psychology that stressed 
Cure discipline, mathematics had a se- 
Could Area in the schools. Teachers 
cimi I justify its importance In the 
rainin um as one of the best subjects for 

g the mind. However, Thorndike’s 


Car š z 5 . 
teach ,ivestigations of the effects of life mann P T 
that matt arithmetic and algebra showed As ee = SS earal - rn 
Othe, thematics was no better than any changed from =e = i F ‘ 
trainin Subject in promoting transfer of dominantly industrial, t ere emerged in 
the ng. These results were a great blow; certain large industries labor unions. 

z Laborers were paid higher wages and 


Sta S . . 
Was oo of mathematics in the schools 
3 new allenged by educators, who had 
Psychology and a new conception 


worked shorter hours. Many of these 
workers used their increased leisure and 
“A their better competitive position in the 
ey. fee Presented to Section VII, Philoso- economy not only to improve their own 
Theses Ge} mn aor mies a educational backgrounds but also to in- 
ctherlands, aee ae jà fuence the sort of education their chil- 
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dren were getting. The high schools had 
curriculums designed to prepare students 
for entrance to college. There appeared 
in high schools large numbers of boys 
and girls who had neither the ability nor 
the desire to enter college. The question 
was asked, How can these boys and girls 
be prepared to take their places in so- 
ciety? 

The effects of these influences, in sum- 
mary, are as follows. The development 
since 1900 of educational psychology and 
educational testing has undermined the 
former secure position of mathematics 
in the curriculum. Philosophy of educa- 
tion, as developed by John Dewey and 
his school, has changed in radical fashion 
the point of view of educators concern- 
ing the objectives of education and the 
structure of the curriculum. As the 
economy of the United States grew in 
industrialization, more families could af- 
ford more education for their children. 
Boys and girls stayed in schools more 
years. In 1900 only 11.4 per cent of the 
secondary-school age group were en- 
rolled in schools; in 1920, 43 per cent 
were enrolled; in 1934, 64 per cent; and 
in 1940, 71 per cent. Meanwhile the 
population of the United States as a 
whole was increasing; thus, larger and 
larger numbers of students were crowd- 
ing school buildings. 

Among such a heterogeneous mass of 
high school students, teachers found in- 
dividuals of varying backgrounds, vary- 
ing abilities, and varying interests. All 
were entitled to free public education. 
All clamored to be served. Many pres- 
sures were brought to bear on school 
systems by parents and interested lay 
groups. Efforts were made to devise pro- 
rams of instruction in which all students 
could find success. It is easy to see that 
such programs had an effect upon the 
mathematics, for example, that would 


prepare a student adequately for college 
work. 

Leaders in mathematics 
could sce no alternative but to urge upon 
schools a two-track program in mathe- 
matics beginning with the first year ° 
high school, approximately the fourteen- 
year-olds. One track in mathematics 0 
fers college preparatory courses—ele- 


mentary algebra, plane geometry, inter- 
5 = e other 


education 


mediate algebra, and so on. Th 
track provides material that is loose 
called practical mathematics. Gradually 
the latter group of courses, designed fo 
the non-college preparatory student 
came to be known as general mathe 
matics courses. At first, general mathe” 
matics was offered only in the nint, 
grade, but as these students progress 
in high school and stayed in school MO 
years, the general mathematics prog 1s 
have been extended into the upper Yor 
of our high schools. The availability i 
gencral mathematics courses for boys ai 
girls has allowed high schools to ae ait 
a certain amount of weeding out of Pics 
students from the technical mathem on 
courses. Hence, more time can be P 5 
to preparing adequately those sant! 
who are going to college or tO adv“ 
technical schools. , ours 

These general mathematics c jitt? 
consist largely of arithmetic. er sat) 
algebra is included beyond that gen as 
to handle work with simple formt 
sociated with common plane an 
figures. Often no work at 4 rac 
with directed numbers. The, p wih 
geometry material j 
measurement. Sometimes 4 7 
numerical trigonometry 2” 
slide rule is given. 

A second trend in high $ 
matics in the United State wy Of Sieh 
cern of leaders with the discov 1 w 
dents gifted in mathematics 


a” y 


choo! 7 co” 
s is th pst 
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their education. Much is being written 
regarding these members of our high 
school student bodies. Much research is 
being carried on to help teachers dis- 
cover these students and to suggest means 
of developing their mathematical knowl- 
edge. Some large city school systems 
have special classes for able students in 
Science and mathematics; there are a few 
instances where special high schools of 
science and mathematics are set apart. 
To be eligible for these special classes or 
high schools, entrance examinations must 
be passed. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to 
Make provision for gifted students by 
Separate classes or schools in smaller cities 
and in rural areas. Individual teachers 
Must do what they can in their regular 
Classes, Much work is directed toward 
à resolution of this situation, How can 
i present challenging mathe- 
‘ine to the gifted students and at the 
ioe lot carry on work with those who 

Ss able? 
a > high schools much dissatisfac- 
ae among teachers of mathe- 
rr On the one hand, they are div 
of th with the traditional organization 

Benes prent mathematics Prp 
colle > ho have had contact with a goo 
ina de mathematics program realize the 
Sad qQuacies of high school courses based 

ra of E rasty of Euclid and the alge- 
lieve th -Khwarizmi. These teachers be- 
Material fe is possible to delete nigra 
Vise new rom the present progrhii de- 
Capable a uence of topics, and bring 
More ra students along in mathematics 
are a sea i On the other hand, there 
tion ya leaders in mathematics educa- 
Cal a S Would like to replace the classi- 
With k cach to high school mathematics 
Procedure po porary approach. Such a 
On o th implies a complete reorganiza- 
€ high school mathematics pro- 


gram. The principal argument against 
such revolutionary changes is the very, 
very small number of teachers who could 
teach in such a program. Nevertheless, 
there are groups in several states of the 
United States working on mathematics 
programs according to these two points 
of view. 

Both groups of mathematics education 
leaders are displeased with the logic- 
tight compartment—almost entirely sepa- 
rated—teaching of arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry. The one group, making 
its results felt in several states, is working 
toward an integrated high school mathe- 
matics program that weaves together 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry. No sharp break with tradition 
in the content of this program appears, 
but there is a great departure from tradi- 
tion in the organization of mathematical 
topics. The people who are writing the 
textbooks for this program are familiar 
with contemporary mathematics. As a 
result, their presentations of topics have 
a modern flavor. 

The second group wishes to make a 
complete break with the past. The mem- 
bers of this group are working to bring 
the concepts of modern mathematics 
down to the high school level. Their ef- 
forts are devoted to laying a foundation 
in high school for those concepts that 
are important today in advanced mathe- 
matics. This approach does not neces- 
sarily imply that all classical high school 
mathematics will be discarded, but it does 
imply that the way in which the vocabu- 
lary and symbols of mathematics are pre- 
sented is being carefully studied to bring 
out clearly those ideas that are funda- 
mental to all modern mathematics. As a 
result of the work of this group, in some 
of the more recent high school textbooks 
much more attention is being given to 
mathematical logic and to postulational 
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systems. In many cases, descriptions of 
technical mathematical words are being 
used to make clear to beginning students 
a concept rather than strict definition, 
because at that level a definition cannot 
be given that is entirely correct. Those 
writers who are members of this group 
are convinced that students experiencing 
such a program will arrive at college with 
a better conception and a better under- 
standing of what mathematics is. 
Another phenomenon of high school 
mathematics in the United States is that 
less emphasis is being placed on develop- 
ing mathematical skills, while more em- 
hasis than formerly is being placed on 
teaching for meaning and understanding 
of mathematical processes. This does not 
mean that drill on a process is neglected, 
but that the drill comes after a student 
understands the process. In elementary 
schools much time is spent on rationaliz- 
ing arithmetic operations; teaching be- 
gins with manipulation of concrete ob- 
jects, roceeds to semi-concrete objects, 
to abstract symbols, and then to applica- 
tions. As students progress in mathe- 
matics, these experiences are continued 
on a level suitable to their maturity. 
There is less of a teacher showing stu- 
dents a process and telling them to prac- 
tice what was shown and more of work- 
ing out a process by students under the 
guidance of the teacher. Then, after the 
students understand what they have done, 
the teacher assigns exercises for the stu- 
dents to practice. It is believed, and there 
is experimental evidence to support this 


belief, that such instruction leads to more 


permanent learning and to learning that 
more easily transfers to new situations. 


To summarize, the trends in the con- 
tent of high school mathematics have 
been influenced by twentieth century 
developments in psychology, philosophy 
of education, and technology. There ® 


i i cti i ce J- 
dissatisfaction with the mathematics p” 
lated evidence 


artmental 
exists. [0 
of large 
track 


gram because of accumu 
that much temporary and comp 
ized learning in mathematics 
order to meet the challenge 
heterogencous student bodies a twor “5 e 
program has appeared. One track sats ia 
the needs of the non-college preparator) 
group; the other prepares students = 
what might be called technical mathe 
matics. To do a better job of teaching 
with both types of students, efforts î 5 
being made to break down the divisio™ 


h . e 
between arithmetic, algebra, and g ë 
gubstituť 


for these separate courses pr ö 
mathematics. There is a difference do 
opinion concerning the best way ~ 
this. Some believe in a complete reoret 

zation of high school mathematics or i 
that would bring to the high schoo a 
of the concepts of contemporary wee 
matics. Others believe in a reorganiz® at 

that would weave together, or integ h 

topics in present-day high schoo matte” 
matics. In any case, all Jeaders 1" m pat 
matics education are committee i acep” 
is called meaningful teaching ° a 
rather than show-and-drill reaching" 


Does Foreign Language Belong 


in Elementary School?” 
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Animes are notoriously intolerant 
iat ra who speak English with an 
are Sikhs tolg with imitated accents 
intriguing Serea to draw laughs. It is 
ook dow, to speculate why it is that we 
ĉnglish he those who do not speak 
Countries ike a native, while in other 
Preciativer sees are almost pitifully ap- 
SPeak thei ty our halting attempts to 
alize ac ir language. They seem to re- 
a Kan we do not, how deep a part of 

Son is his | 


anguage. Love me, love My 
ANguage! T i = h 
oo oO 


Other's | attempt to speak in an- 
Compl: anguage is to pay him a high 
pliment, i 
hile / ; 
Way ile Americans have laughed at the 
| 3Y people a i 
lish : Ople of other origins handle Eng- 
clined hey have never been strongly in- 
Teal a. learn other languages. First our 
> “en our imagined, isolation from 
g 


* 


ae 8 the 1954 Spring Session three gradu- 
on ts at Teachers College prepared papers 


fo 
Theo Teign A I 
hese S 8 language in the elementary school. 


Durin 
Studen 


Mel e m PR were: Rose K. Levine, substitute 
Tount r the junior and senior high schools ©} 

w. he and New Rochelle, New York; 
six, hingr nbrenner, sixth-grade teacher 10 Port 
The x! rade ¢ New York; and James W. Taylor, 
fon in m aeher in Great Neck, New York. 
wha in hee) kindly released their a 
in M “Tafte Cparing this article. Professor Miel, 
n Michie d the article, taught Latin and Frenc 


Cure Ciga . eae 
e Tricy San high schools before specializing in 


Europe and Asia has made Americans 
look upon the learning of a foreign lan- 
guage as part luxury, part distasteful 
chore. 
NEW ATTITUDES FORMING 

Now that we find ourselves playing a 
new role in the world, attitudes toward 
foreign language are changing. Thou- 
ex-GI’s, technical assistants, 


al representatives, and tourists 
f not 


sands of 
commerci 
have experienced the frustration o 
being able to communicate fully with 
people in other parts of the world with 
whom they had much in common; they 
have experienced also the thrill of es- 
tablishing fragments of communication 
through words and phrases clumsily 
used; they have suffered the embarrass- 
ment of finding people of other countries 
speaking our own language fluently; they 
have known the humiliation of looking 
on while fellow Americans arrogantly 
and ignorantly placed the entire burden 
of communication on the other party, 
even berating him for not understand- 
ing English. Some of them have found 
the second-generation Italian or Polish- 
American, say, 4 handy person to have 
around when there was need to be under- 


stood in a strange land. 


The growing number of exchange 
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teachers, students, and other visitors from 
abroad, as well as the new immigrants 
coming to the United States each year, 
bring home to many Americans who 
never leave our borders the need to re- 
spect other peoples’ languages, appreciate 
their attempts to learn ours, take the 
trouble to understand English spoken 
with an accent, and make the newcomers 
feel more at home by exchanging lan- 
guage lessons with them. The importance 
of knowing something of one another’s 
language was realized by the New York 
City policemen, who recently gave spare 
time to learning Spanish so that they 
might get along better with the Puerto 
Ricans moving into their districts.t 
How long it will be before this new 
awareness of the world’s language prob- 
lem is reflected in increased enrollments 
in foreign language classes in our schools 
and colleges it is hard to say. The num- 
ber taking foreign languages in our high 
schools has never been large and it has 


been dropping off:? 


In 1920, 27 per cent of high school stu- 
dents were enrolled in a foreign language 
class. By 1950 this figure had dropped to 
14. A similar though less pronounced drop 
has occurred in colleges and universities. 
Proportionately fewer and fewer of our 
young people are taking the opportunity to 
study languages other than their own. 


The Modern Language Association, con- 
cerned over declining enrollments in a 
field which it believes has a rightful place 
in general education, launched at the end 
of 1952 a three-year study, to be financed 
in part by the Rockefeller Foundation, 

+ Reported in the New York Times for Oc- 


repeal}. McGrath, former United States Com- 


issi of Education, in an address at the 
m aah Conference On the Role of For- 
eign Languages in American Schools, teld i 
Washington, D.C., January 15 and 16, 1953- Re- 
print by D.C. Heath and Company, Boston, P. 5- 


to determine the role which foreign lan- 


guages and literature should play 1 
American life. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
e ele- 


Forcign language teaching in th 
mentary school, though much newer On 
the scene, has already made considerable 
headway. A recent survey showed that 
in the fall of 1953 a total of 155 programs 
existed in public elementary schools 1% 
145 communities of thirty-three states an 
the District of Columbia.’ According t° 
the report: 


. at least 145,000 pupils were receiving 


language instruction in 684 schools. AN 
since the first of these programs began p 
1921, at least 573,000 pupils had been intro 
duced to Spanish, French, German, Iealiam 
or Latin. 


Some of these programs, the investigator” 
indicate, may be found only in the 185 
two years of eight-grade elementa! 
schools. : 
While the number receiving instructio” 
in foreign language on the element 
school level still is not large, it is incr is 
ing. No small amount of credit for sed 
is due to Earl J. McGrath, who organ! ae 
in January, 1953 the First National © es 
ference on the Role of Foreign Lang’? 
in American Schools. This brovg "is 
gether some 350 persons—school aa of 
trators, language teachers, professo? of 
education, psychologists, pro uce usi 
teaching materials, representatives 9 yet 
ness and government, members °. nis 
erans’ organizations, and parents: 
group McGrath made a strong St?" gb 
proposing that one solution to t 


2 Kenneth W. Mildenberger, Seat tl, 
eign Language Study in American ton: De 
Schools, Fall Term, 1953- Washin por” 
U. S. Office of Education Committee 
Language Teaching, March, 1954 
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Iem of increasing study of foreign lan- 
guage would be to begin it in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

After discussion, much of which 
affirmed the need for extending oppor- 
tunity for language study in the elemen- 
tary schools, the Conference passed unan- 
Imously a motion that the United States 
Commissioner of Education appoint a 
Continuing advisory committee to aid 
him in furthering the aims of the Con- 
ference.* j 
, Influenced by the Conference, the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher Association, with 
Some 38,000 branches, pledged itself to 
keep informed of new proposals for teach- 
ing foreign language in the elementary 
schools and to do all possible to bring 
such programs into the curriculum.* 


PRACTICES DEVELOPING IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


From reports by elementary schools in 
Which foreign language has been intro- 
duceq we can see some patterns emerging. 

electing languages to be taught, securing 
qualified teachers, deciding when to be- 
sma language and how often and how 
ng to give instruction, settling upon 
*PPtopriate methods, and fitting foreign- 
“Nguage instruction into the total cur- 
“culum—all have engaged the efforts of 
Š "ators in the elementary school and 
Pecialists in modern languages. 


Į 
Vhat Languages Shall Be Offered? 


thee languages usually offered are i 
igh ad already found their way into the 
have Sime curriculum. Some choices 
avail cen influenced by the teachers 

“able. Some schools have tried differ- 


® Maria > 
Lang Jorie C. Johnston, “Teaching Foreign 
3s age in fine Schools,” School Life 
Mrs, atch, 1953). 
ewton P, Leonard, “Languages for 


Ts, 
r ` 
Children,” School Life 35:84 (March, 


*953), 


ent languages before settling on Spanish 
as the easiest for children. In Louisiana 
the State Department of Education de- 
cided on French for the elementary 
schools because of the importance of that 
language in the historical and cultural 
background of the state. Border states 
like Texas and California tend to empha- 
size Spanish. In Washington, D. C ia 
questionnaire to parents was used to de- 
cide the issue.’ A few teachers have re- 
ported introducing on their own initiative 
bits of a language they know. Helping 
children in school to preserve the second 
language they may have started learning 
in their home and community is uncom- 
mon, unless it happens to be among the 
time-honored ones in the school cur- 
riculum. 


Where Shall Competent Teachers Be 
Secured? 


The “pioneers” in introducing foreign 
language into the elementary school have 
had to use whatever trained personnel 
was available. A survey of the literature 
shows children being taught by elemen- 
tary classroom teachers who happen to 
know a foreign language, “borrowed” 
secondary school teachers, college teach- 
ers and language majors, lay members of 
the community, and specialists employed 
for the purpose. Most of these lack either 
the ability to guide young children skill- 
fully or the ability to speak the foreign 
language fluently and with a native ac- 
cent. Some lack both. Only the classroom 
teacher is in a position to integrate the 
learning activities with the rest of the 
curriculum in such a way as to contribute 
to coherence in the entire program. 

The teacher must also have a knowl- 
edge of the culture and a sympathetic 

5 Emilie Margaret White, “Foreign Language 


in Washington, D.C., Elementary Schools,” 
School and Society, 76:279 (November, 1952). 
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understanding of the people using the 
language being taught. 

In view of the relative newness of 
the program and the lack of materials, the 
teacher must be both enthusiastic about 
the program and unusually resourceful. 

College language departments are al- 
ready at work on the problem of prepar- 
ing language specialists for work in ele- 
mentary schools. Meanwhile, school sys- 
tems are using all sorts of devices to in- 
crease and supplement the competence of 
the classroom teacher. Workshops, exten- 
sion courses, pamphlets and books, re- 
source persons in communities, television, 
and recordings all are being used." 


When, How Often, How Long? 


Foreign language in the elementary 
school frequently is introduced in the 
fourth grade, although there are cases 
where it appears below or above that 
point. 

In Somerville, New Jersey, the study 
of foreign languages is begun in third 
grade and is continued through eighth 
grade. In alternate years the study of 
French and Spanish is begun on a particu- 
lar grade level. During one year grades 
three, five, and seven study French; grades 
four, six, and eight, Spanish. As is true in 
Most systems employing parents, special 
teachers, or secondary-school teachers, 
there are periods fifteen to twenty min- 
utes in length for a specified number of 
days per week.’ 

Where the classroom teacher is in- 
volved in the program, the specific period 
is frequently eliminated and the foreign 
language becomes part of the daily living 
of children in a classroom. The second 

® Symposium on “Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary Schools,” NEA Journal, 42:479-81 
(November, 1953). 

7 Margaret McCormack, “Foreign-Language 


Program,” Somerville, N. J. Public Schools. 
Mimeographed. July, 1953- 


ZORD 


grade of Kings Point School, Great Neck, 
New York, exemplifies this type of pro- 
gram. The incidental use of Spanish per 


and when a counting 
be 


meates this cl 
situation arises, for example, this may 
done in either Spanish or English. Gresit- 
ings are exchanged, words and expres" 
sions are introduced, and even reading 
charts indicate attention to the foreign 
language. 


What Methods and Materials 
Shall Be Used? 


ee ssas in cle- 
A panoramic view of practices 1n c 7 
hi reig 

mentary schools now teaching forels 


language shows an exclusively aural-ora 
approach, for the first year or two = 
least. Great stress is placed upon este 
sation and pronunciation. Vocabulary ‘ 
taught from objects and pictures that cal 
be seen and touched, and through dram 
tization of social situations within a child’ 
experience. This is often supplemente 
by games, activities, and songs, and some” 
times by field trips, tapes, and televisio" 
Without being aware of the underly ine 
principles of grammar, children learn ho 
to handle its different elements. we 
usually no English is spoken during “i 
period of foreign-language instruct” 
the child can develop an automate in 
sponse to oft-repeated questions and E ir, 
a “feel” of the whole sentence as 4 or 
in direct contrast to the painfully built- A 
sentences which come from trying tö 
combine rules and vocabulary lists- 
attempt is made to imitate the Secon“ 4 
schools in the amount of material eot ty 
within a year. Value is placed on a = 
of achievement rather than on extens! 
ness. Ere 
After one, two, or three years o ne 
aural-oral program, the children hart git 
quired a reading readiness. They i ene 
to read and write material which for ly: 
most part they have experienced alee? 


dary 
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Whi 
eae some schools use published ma- 
tals 7 
7 a F many others construct their own 
e bes rams imi À 
ison a programs are not limited to 
corer ng; they offer opportunity for dis- 
lon, Creative writing, dramatics, re- 
Ports, scrapbooks E eri 
Then s <a ks, and visual materials. 
aural-or; ach is 
r a oral approach is not abandoned, 
ather supplemented. 


Ww > y 
p F lace Shall Foreign Language Have 
2? the Total Program? l 


I 
ai ee schools reporting 
to Pe aen z lere are frequent attempts 
the Seti 5 T language program with 
arimei m les and with art, music, 
way in on language arts as well. The 
integrates ich a teacher of second grade 
activitie Panish with the on-going class 
In Setia pe A been mentioned. 
Special time a Vashington, although no 
tave been i set aside, several teachers 
ate Stunieh ms Opportunities to corre- 
third grades ith other activities. The 
Which cont S a supplementary reader 
SPanish w N more than one hundred 
i ords, I wo years ago, when in- 
ame in Spanish was ex- 
Wer, ae y elementary schools, plans 
nulated for a continuing infor- 


Ma 
Progr 
grar F iuni i 
Sram for the junior high school.§ 


CAUTION 


th 


VI S TO BE OBSERVED 
tine OEN an in 


r a Ea aeg novation in education be- 
tution ag: | Momentum, it is well to 
Wagon» or “jumping onto the band- 
i bets to advise reflecting 

dyi ness of the claims made, 


n 
a zone th 
Ra, >and eae of the problems cre- 
IO] a . 
nal oy, Osing for alternative or addi- 


lutions. 


On: 
KY 

oun h 

d Are the Claims? 


n 
R address: 
ess 
le f pg the Conference on the 


“Orel iz à 

NpMarj | cign Languages in American 
zq porie © , 
Curng) Johnston, “Uno, Dos, Tres,” 


> 41:570 (December, 1952). 


Schools, McGrath stated two reasons for 
offering instruction in modern foreign 
language in the elementary school: ° 


First, more Americans should be able to 
use a foreign language. The best place to 
reach large numbers of our future citizens 
is in the elementary schools; and second, 
languages should be begun in the early 
grades because children learn then most 
easily and precisely. 


MecGrath’s second proposition was elab- 
orated by Dr. Wilder Penfield, Director 
of the Montreal Neurological Institute, in 
an address before the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences: '° : 


There is an age when the child has a re- 
markable capacity to utilize these areas [of 
the cerebral cortex] for the learning of 
language, a time when several languages 
can be learned simultaneously as easily as 
one language. Later, with the appearance 
of capacity for reason and for abstract 
thinking, this early ability is largely lost. 
One who is mindful of the changing physi- 
ology of the human brain might marvel at 
educational curricula. Why should foreign 
languages (dead or alive) make their first 
appearance long after a boy or girl has lost 
full capacity for language learning? 


Let us consider first the proposition 
enlarged on by Penfield. This passage 
was sent by the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation to a number of leading neurol- 
d psychiatrists with the request 
> indicate whether or not they 
agues accepted 


ogists an 
that they 
and their professional colle 
Dr. Penfield’s main point. In the news- 
letter reporting the replies, ten specialists 
in the field of neurology and three in 
psychiatry were quoted. Seven of the 
neurologists supported Penfield’s main 
contention—that language is learned more 


o McGrath, op. cit., pp. 8-9- 
10 “Consideration of the Neuro-physiological 


Mechanisms of Speech and some Educational 
Consequences,” Transactions of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 82:199-214 


(1953)- 
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easily by young children—some 
thought-provoking qualifications, while 
three of the neurologists and all three of 
the psychiatrists took major exception to 
his statement."* 

Excerpts from the important reserva- 
tions and disagreements follow: 


with 


I would very much like to know whether 
his opinion is based on any specific educa- 
tional or neurological research . . . I have 
to confess that I am very much afraid it is 
not completely correct. L have heard... - 
that there have been research data to prove 
that young children learning two or more 
languages at once are held back in their 
general intellectual maturation. Since I have 
been particularly interested in the problem 
of language disabilities . . . I have myself 
made some observations to the point. If a 
child does have a reading disability or other 
type of language disability, the teaching of 
the second language confuses the child in 
the acquisition of language skills in English 
and results, therefore, in some general emo- 
tional confusion and retardation. Since ten 

er cent of the school population has such 
disabilities, this problem should be valued. 


I would not. - . go SO far as to say that 
in the adult “this early ability is largely lost,” 
for some elderly people show remarkable 
facility in learning foreign languages. We 
must make allowance in any such generali- 
zation for individual differences in native 
endowment and for the lasting effects of 
early training. It may be questionable 
whether there is “a time when several lan- 
guages can be learned simultaneously as 
easily as one language”; but there can be 
no doubt that the most favorable time to 
begin to learn 2 second language is in the 
preadolescent period. A child who „Pas 
Jearned a second language “naturally at 
this age is prepared to acquire additional 
languages in later life with much greater 
facility. 


the generalization to any 
J would want to know 


whether he was one of those children who 


11FL Bulletins, No. 15 Modern Language 
Association of ‘America, 6 Washington Square 
North, New York 3, N.Y. (April 1953) 


Rexographed. 


Before applying 
specific individual 
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have specific difficulties in language learn- 
ing, and for whom learning one language 
is tough enough, two or three languages 
becoming an almost insuperable problem. 
_.. In the quotation there is no reference 
to the possibility of interference between 
the two [dominant] hemispheres, oF to any 
other type of failure or coordination be- 
tween them. There is evidence that some 
difficulty makes trouble in the learning ° 

languages, particularly during the cat y 
years of life. . Closely related is the prob- 
jem presented by children whose learning 
apparatus is hitched primarily to their audi- 
tory mechanisms as opposed to those young: 
sters whose learning apparatus js hitche 

primarily to their visual mechanisms. , 
wonder if Dr. Penfield’s generalization 18 
equally valid for both groups? - - - Further 
light on_ this question might be shed by * 
study of what happens to the spontaneous 
ability of the small child to draw and paint. 
This is usually lost just at the time when the 
capacity for reason and for abstract thin 
ing . . - starts to develop. But do we "0° 
have to keep in mind the fact that this 1° 
the period when emotional problems beg? 

to kick up trouble, which also plays 2 sig 
nificant role in the acquisition of language“ 


In my opinion there ERE: evidenc? 
against such a stratification of abilities as 
suggested by the senescence of langus 
ability and the later appearance of Te ik 
and abstract thinking. Despite Piaget's W jn 
I think you can demonstrate reasoning g 
the young child and I also think you idet 
demonstrate language facility in the ° the 
child. . . . For those of us in the colleges Je- 
teaching of foreign languages in the ° 
mentary school would be a very 
but my guess is that it would have t al 
shown to be very much more econon js 
than the later teaching of language © 5. of 
to be introduced widely. The reason, nited 
course the proper reluctance in the culu 
States to provide a differentiate p 
any earlier than necessary. » * * 


n 
It should also be emphasized that y 


a language is used it can be lost. + +" Seopl® 
is a culture pattern among youn & any 
in this country that disapproves 

child who speaks a foreign Jangues” 


I would agree that the first parag"? 
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Pe p 

a. seated has considerable ex- 
kovem an es ase that is not completely 
believe thee eresanily generally accepted. I 
Opinion: ex ark remainder is a matter of 
tee ee. educators have probably 
Ben n w hich to base an opinion than 

ical profession as a whole. 


The gis 
gist of the approbations and reser- 


Vation A 

Ss w Š 

Ment s with regard to Penfield’s state- 
seems to be: 


1. 
time Hana speaking, childhood is a 
humane a guage is learned easily, but 
Seima nly time, and in the case of 
s Widuals with language difficulty, 


It ma 
ay be i ri 

secon, the poorest time to introduce a 
nd language . 


2, TI 
he forei ee . 
clemen reign language learned in the 


tary scl 
anit: school may a 
ess it is used nay be forgotten un 


T ake 
ma aad . 
king a decision on foreign lan- 


gua ve j 
ruse oe elementary school, educators 
quiring oa account more than ease of 

HE good accent. 
able ei was dealt with in consider- 
National C7 Nicholas Hobbs at the First 
Sign Lan onference on the Role of For- 
ys tages in American Schools.* 
ng ft reasons for includ- 
Uriculune ageage in the school 
of s o pointed out that the 
s k or beginning instruction 
ght; th termined by the objectives 
m ivid at there is no one best age for 
a its a oe and all purposes. Each age 
hau tho Ntages and its limitations. The 
se nad years, according to Hobbs, 
Md in ea antage in linguistic flexibility 
sat Se Of learning directly the con- 
Sthog a second language The late high 
ore 


V; an 

os a College years have an ad- 

Ta D that they are the years of 

tin Year Ting ability in general. The 
tivation have an advantage in that 


ion i i 
Ra often is brought to a point 


dD 
1953) Schoo} evelopment and Language Learn- 
s and Society, 78:17-20 (July 25+ 


where the individual is interested in mobi- 
lizing all his energies and abilities to learn 
the needed language. 

If maximum efficiency is sought, Hobbs 
continues, that is, if there is desire for the 
greatest amount of learning in the shortest 
period of time and we are concerned with 
effectiveness of communication rather 
than elegance of expression or accent, 
then language instruction should probably 
be given to adults when they keenly feel 
the need for a second language. , 

If we are interested in the cultural 
values of language, with ability to read 
the literature of another language, Hobbs 
suggests that the traditional placing of 
foreign language in high schools and col- 
leges is indicated. 

However, if we are interested in train- 
ing articulate leaders who can sit down 
with people of other nations as friends 
and solve common problems, then, Hobbs 
believes, a new pattern of language in- 
struction must be found. If better com- 
gnunication among men is our goal, then 
we must start in the elementary grades 


continue all through the years of 


and 
years of adult re- 


schooling and into the 
sponsibility. 

If we now return to McGrath’s first 
tion—that “the best place to reach 
bers of our future citizens is in 
hools”—we can con- 


sider where this line of argument leads. 


The availability of children is a useless, 


even dangerous, criterion for deciding to 


insert something into the elementary 
school curriculum. Each decision must be 
made in the light of all the needs of chil- 
dren growing up in today’s world, the 
capacities of the children, and the time 


and facilities available. 


proposi 
large num 
the elementary SC 


What Problems Are Created? 


As we look back, then, on the practices 
being followed in elementary school for- 
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eign-language teaching and the claims 
made for giving this instruction to chil- 
dren, we find certain problems to be 
solved. 

One of these problems relates to what 
is to be included in general education in 
the elementary school. Should all chil- 
dren receive instruction in one or more 
foreign languages? If not, do we run the 
risk of “providing a differentiated cur- 
riculum,” to use the words of one of the 
respondents quoted earlier? How shall 
we avoid the selective arrangements of 
European schools, where language is 
offered only to those qualifying for cer- 
tain schools? Tests commonly applied in 
American schools in cases where a selected 
group is to be served are: (1) better than 
average IQ, (2) better than average 
achievement in reading and other sub- 
jects, (3) teacher judgment, and (4) pa- 
rental consent. If we require foreign lan- 
guage of all, what are we doing to the 
children with the language disabilities 
cited above by the neurologists? What 
will we do about differences in learning 
rates? Where will we find the time in an 
already crowded curriculum? What about 
the conclusion of some investigations that, 
for efficient language instruction, a class 
of more than fifteen or twenty pupils is 
very difficult to handle?” 

A second. closely related, problem is 
the level of proficiency to be sought. 
If foreign language is made a part of gen- 
eral education, it must be decided 
whether children are to be merely intro- 
duced to a foreign language or to be 
equipped with a second language which 
they can speak fluently. How many and 
what kind of teachers would it take for 
the latter goal? How early would instruc- 
tion have to be started to capitalize on 


12 Theodore Andersson, “Toward World 
Understanding.” School and Society 76:274-277 
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the more plastic and modifiable speech 
apparatus characteristic of the early years 
of life? The reader will recall the words 
of one reply to the Penfield paragraph, 
“It should be emphasized that unless 
a language is used it can be lost.” What 
kind of a program of instruction will 
be required to maintain the language 
learning started in the elementary grades, 
especially since it will not be reinforced 
in the typical American home and com- 
munity? We have only to look at the 
experience of Puerto Rico and the Philip- 
pines in teaching English as a second lan- 
guage to sce the difficulty of the task we 
are undertaking. 

A third problem is to know 
the large number of languages 4 
individual may need as “an adult. One 
neurologist believes that a “child who has 
learned a second language ‘naturally’ at 
this age | preadolescence] is prepared to 
acquire additional languages in later 
with much greater facility.” Do we h 
enough evidence on this point? what 
kind of knowledge of the one language 8 
required in order for this transfer 
to be realized? 


y saine 
A fourth problem is to determine . 
po 


which of 
given 
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life 
ave 


valu 


what extent learning the langua d 
other culture increases understanding pe 
empathy with the people speaking i 
other language. Does one actually havs, 
know the language well, or is it poss! “| 
that time might better be divided betw? d 
learning something of the language ‘s 
learning about the people and thelr king 
toms? The age of greatest case in ple at 
up correct pronunciation of another of 
guage does not coincide with the seeing 
development when the child is begin het 
to see the world through the eyes 0 use 
people. If language learning is t° yond 
for building better understanding “men 
men, the latter aspect of devel? 
must be taken into account. 
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The extent to which recordings and 
other mechanical devices can be used to 
teach a correct accent in the absence of 
teachers who speak like natives is a fifth 
problem requiring investigation." 


Are There Other Possibilities? 


The need for a more enlightened atti- 
tude toward other peoples’ languages and 
or skill in picking up other languages 
Herp is immediate and will persist. 
element, i long time before all of the 
equippe a, schools of America are 
e a Ps ith teachers competent to 
süt << language. Perhaps we should 

© realistic goals—goals that can 
*€ reached sooner and with more children. 
clennttteking a possible program for the 
Srila? a school, it is assumed that 
tinue doi schools and colleges will con- 
tract an in the best job they can to at- 
People i pis a goodly number of young 
lstiente. oreign-language classes. The 
attention >, school, then, can plan to give 
Of the we "O thig language problem as part 
Sencral education of all children. 
as hee advisable that foreign language 
and be = acta ne as special ediiestioni 
tent pos a ¢ available to the greatest ex- 
Used aie le. The offering must not bè 
Should Mcp nc a new elite, pe ie 
Specia] e included among a variety 0 
iterare n rites appealing to different 
Sts and talents of children. The al- 


ready 
y accumulated experience in methods 
1 

ew vt be available from the Great Neck, 
Mime Ma & Public Schools is a sixty-page 
tary sah Phed report of a survey of elemen- 
as Seen zoe foreign-langue teaching situations 
s izabeth a recent tour of the country by Mrs. 
“ducatig “hompson, specialist in elementary 
valua e he report includes criteria for 
Stri ction’, Programs of foreign-language 1N- 
> Pes of and makes recommendations for three 
Pareq With o munities. This report may be com- 
SPecialigt a similar one by a modern language 
of Foresr Theodore Andersson, The Teaching 
(Bo Sn anguages in the Elententary School. 


Ston, 
* C. Heath and Co., 1953). 


and materials should be used to improve 
such programs. 

It is here proposed that a program of 
comparative language study be set up as a 
part of general education at the elemen- 
tary school level. A few hints for this 
general part of the program have ap- 
peared in preceding reports of practice; 
others have long been in use in good ele- 
mentary schools. 

One approach to comparative language 
is the incidental (but not accidental) 
pointing up of word origins. The children 
may learn, for instance, that the names 
of certain foods and other products de- 
rive from the language of the country in 
which they originated. Community stud- 
ies can lead to investigation of reasons for 
names of streets and people listed in the 
telephone directory. Names of cities, 
rivers, and states in the United States offer 
another channel for comparing languages. 
Text and reference books for reading 
and social studies often contain foreign 
words, as do some of our finest examples 
of children’s literature. Children who 
have come to the collecting and classify- 
ing stage may enjoy inventing ways of 
organizing and recording their discoveries 
about different languages. Such casual ap- 
proaches put no pressure on children 
with less language facility and maturity. 

Word study in upper grades offers 
many opportunities to see how Greek, 
Latin, French, and other languages have 
helped to build the English language. Di- 
rect teaching often is of value at this 

oint, to develop bases for understanding 
word formation and spelling. 

Direct teaching may also help children 
to learn some common pronunciations of 
vowels and consonants in other countries. 
Learning that the letter “i” is pronounced 
“ee” in many parts of the world may help 
children to understand the Frenchman, the 
Spaniard, and the Italian, who transfer this 
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sound to their pronunciation of English. 
Learning to count in several languages 
helps to give the feel for pronunciation. 
Another take-off point might be material 
comparing sounds made by animals, as 
expressed in English and other languages. 
An American-Japanese booklet of this 
nature is already available." Sharing by 
children of their knowledge of other lan- 
guages is another possibility. 

A useful study or unit for a group of 
upper-grade children would be one on 
languages of the world, their likenesses 
and differences, and how the world is 
coping with its complex communication 
problem. The children might consider 
such things as why the people in some 
parts of Canada speak French and why 
Spanish is spoken in Mexico. 

In all of these indirect and direct ap- 
proaches, whether spaced out or con- 
centrated, the intent should be to develop 
the idea that each people’s language is 
extremely important to that group. It 
may be hoped that children’s experience 
with learning even a little about other 
languages will give them the understand- 
ing that others are communicating with 
the only symbols they know. Perhaps this 
will make non-English-speaking people 
seem less strange. 

Through approaches such as these it is 
possible to make the learning of language 
on a comparative basis an integral part of 
children’s learning in language arts and 


15 American-Japanese Animal Coloring and 
Talking Book. Rutland, Vermont, Charles E. 
Tuttle Co. Of interest also is the American- 
Japanese Holiday Coloring Book. The maga- 
zine Silver Bells, available from the same source, 
would acquaint American children with Japa- 
nese children’s songs, games, and literature. 

Highlights for Children, a monthly maga- 
zine published at 37 East Long St., Columbus, 


Ohio, often includes a section on comparative 
language for young children. 


social studies, a set of activities in which 
the children can see value and purpose 

It will be noted that all of these ap- 
proaches make use of the printed wor 
along with aural-oral experience. They 
are, therefore, appropriate at the stage 
when children are becoming aware of the 
delights of communicating with others 
through symbols, and are thus busy 1°- 
fining their language. 

If elementary school teachers are t 
prepared to help their pupils gradually 
develop concepts of comparative lan- 
guage, they themselves must have help 
along this line. : 

Whether or not it is feasible to equip 
each teacher-to-be with facility in one of 
more foreign languages, knowledge ° 
comparative language would be extreme d 
useful and quite possible to gain in com 
nection with study of English languag? 
arts.1° Teachers in service should be ab 
to learn a great deal along with their chile 
dren. Short, intensive workshops 0D og 
parative language would give them 
good start toward being celf-educating 
along this line. The main considerat!? 
would be that teachers be resolved te 
help children develop positive actitu’ 
toward other languages and a ber ich 
faster learning of a language for W? 
need develops. Studies should be ™4 - e 
determine which approaches to lang" So 
teaching produce results in these 
directions. 


o be 


16 Helpful references for the te a 
to study about languages are: fa 
Pei, Mario A. AN About Languis? wo 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1954): F° 
and up. ish 
Pei, Mario A., The Story of Englis 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1952)+ 
Pei, Mario A., The Story of Lan. 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1949): , 
Pei, Mario A., The World’s Chie; 
third edition (New York, S. F. V 
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A Common Sense Approach 


to Music in Education’ 


ERNEST E. HARRIS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


L considering subject-matter areas it 
1s common practice to think of general 
or basic subjects and special subjects. The 
discussion which follows will concern 
itself with an area commonly thought of 
and usually treated as a special subject. 
he teachers involved are considered and 
often labeled “special teachers.” 

tn a what is meant by “special”? 
| defining the word, Webster says, “. « - 
tng ened by some unusual quality; 
peine noteworthy. i musical ex- 
ity” ee perhaps the most ‘ unusual qual- 
satisfa, that of personal enjoyment and 
quali ction, which would be a desirable 
im in the learning of all subjects. In 
ose as we know it, music is 
Worth, y not “uncommon.” As for “note- 
music in view of the important role 
Would plays in our Western culture, it 
With sth that some form of contact 
Ple. (UIC is worthy of note for all peo- 
We re - the other hand, if by ee 
We must eee toa skill that is — A 
Subjects aa mind that pee A 
in E specialized knowle ge 

Shly s i Reading, for example, s 
Of tests Pecialized skill. From the resuits 
Might _ Sven to college students one 
Set the impression that few peo- 
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ple actually acquire a good command of 
reading skills, in spite of their many years 
of schooling. If it is the degree of talent 
that brings about this popular use of the 
word “special,” then again we look at 
all subjects and find that innate ability, 
talent, or what have you has much to do 
with the degree of achievement. 
Consider the possibility that in the de- 
velopment of modern concepts of educa- 
tion we have continued to preserve at 
least one attitude toward subject-matter 
areas that is not conducive to the realiza- 
tion of the goals set forth. It is quite pos- 
sible that music educators and other edu- 
cators and administrators would be more 
successful in developing and participating 
in a program of education that is truly 
unified if we could get away from the 
idea that some of our subjects are special 
subjects. Perhaps the special-subject atti- 
tude is undermining all efforts to achieve 
a balanced and unified curriculum. 
Unfortunately, music is not always 
well taught. Also, there are many situa- 
tions in which only students of above 
average talent are able to participate. 
Such circumstances have been responsible 
for the fence built around the music pro- 
ram and for the label, “special.” The 
roper solution is, rather, the develop- 
ment of a program that is broad and that 
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operates in the total curriculum setting 
according to the same philosophy, spirit, 
and purpose as other offerings. 
It must be admitted also that many 
false claims are made for music. The 
idea, for example, that music builds char- 
acter has always puzzled me. Real evi- 
dence that this is true has not been pro- 
duced. It is true that youngsters partici- 
pating in well-conducted choruses and 
school and community bands and orches- 
tras are likely to spend more time in 
wholesome society than thosc without 
the same outlet and use of leisure. In 
boasting of the value of the band-training 
program sponsored by the Police Depart- 
ment of Denver, the mayor of that city 
stated that of the three thousand boys 
who had participated in the program not 
one of their names could be found on the 
police record of juvenile delinquents. For 
practical purposes, then, let us consider 
those values that we know about and 
their place in current concepts of educa- 
tion and modern society. 


MUSIC EDUCATION AND 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


One of the hallmarks of the maturity 
of any nation is the extent to which it 
has developed its own philosophies, ar- 
tistic standards, and cultural patterns, as 
well as the attention it devotes to these 
enduring aspects of its civilization. Edu- 
cation has responsibility for (1) provid- 
ing experiences in the arts in a manner 
that develops appreciation of them as 
forms of human expression, (2) provid- 
ing for an awakening or intensifying of 
the student’s sensitivity to beauty and 
his desire to create beauty in his every- 
day surroundings, and (3) providing for 
the development of bases for discrimina- 
tion and interpretation. Education fails in 
its cultural objectives unless it brings to 
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every child the consciousness that his 
own spirit may find satisfying expression 
through the arts, of which music is one 
of the most personal. 

Public education is based on the demo- 
cratic ideal. The chief concern is with 
the child as an individual in our demo- 
cratic society. The schools strive at all 
times to provide a program of education 
that attends to his social-emotional self as 


z : i di 
well as his academic achievement. Mucl 
deal- 


stress is placed on the importance of de 
wring 


ing with the child in terms of expl : 
sr . . . soe 1" I- 
and developing his individual ‘ali 
vee £ t be 
ties. Teachers agree that there must? 
t which 


many opportunities and situations a 
th 


contribute to the child’s basic needs, 
most important of which are a sense 0 
belonging, a feeling of security, sel 

respect, affection, and a feeling of aa 
complishment. In each of these respects 
music, properly experienced, contribute 
much to the total growth of the child. P 


addition, the music program affords OP” 
* ne a a 
portunity to unfold creative talent a. 


allows each child the opportunity to gu" 
according to his individual capacity, tea 
tain knowledge, techniques, and ski 

pertaining to music that are approp! 1a 


g 
n ev apten lop. 
and desirable for successful experte” 
of music. 
When one considers the nature 
stra! 


modern society, with the intense ery 
on human relationships in almost €Y 
kind of endeavor—seemingly more 
now than ever before in history—it 18 
difficult to understand that music © 
itself to a wide range of services 1? ari“ 
modern educational scheme. Of the a 
ous ways and means of helping Yii 
eople become aware of those qua ue 
that lead to deeper understanding Oo" en 
man feeling and at the same time eri 
courage an appreciation for those exP ick 
ences usually termed “aesthetic,” P? rhe 
pation in musical activities ran KS 


not 
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upper 
on Observation of edu- 
shows ieee throughout America 
Spond acti Y Mat the opportunity to re- 

actively to natural love for tone 


and r} i 
Wthm i oe, 
itl. s desired by most boys and 
Certaj 
tainly 
Sense of a no endeavor requires a finer 
tion in pip ey than actual participa- 
Vocal o ee group, whether it be 
S nstrum i 
ens ental. If a 
semble performing 


sery its tr $ 

al TOR Its true purpose in the 

Pupil se ein not only does each 
'pating react as an individual 


ing 
2 group situati 
Of the pi ituation, but the very nature 


ed Ucation 


mbe 
Pa group are doing. In 
herent in aforementioned pressures in- 
Youth Kaa contemporary society, 
Cultivate the Most of all to increase and 
Mit the į ase areas of living which per- 
OF his degra to express something 
time Santea feclings and at the same 
engages ute to the social life in which 

n any ` 

rie eee Propran thst is consid- 
Ty Needs of y anc effective in meeting 
woh tite youth, music is a vital factor. 
oe and saa of the size of the 
sa Program ji munity. Whatever else 
vid be Conside education does, before it 
ioe for the red adequate, it must pro- 
tion Y of « . ae comfort and 
Whe, Properly ; - When music func- 
quje Per the Jn an educational setting, 
Ula’? Contem o aiyidunl is engaged in 
ing Ing expert nave listening or the stim- 
these ati ence of actually participat- 
to = Sa a orchestra or chorus, 
any, degree = release of emotions, and, 
teco worthwhile e In the same vem, 
the Sizes tene concept of education 
ine o. a value in the function of 
then, hetic a Y because experiences of 
Selves p ature are valuable as ends in 
ut also because they serve aS 


a means of influencing those qualities 
of personal living which affect human 


feeling. 


CONCEPTS CONTROLLING 
MUSIC OFFERINGS 


In order to be justifiable in the public 
school curriculum, all musical offerings 
must be in accordance with the follow- 
ing concepts: 

1. The chief reason for music in the 
schools is to provide a better rounded and 
more nearly complete educational ex- 
yerience for all children. 

2. The ultimate goal of school-music 
teaching is an appreciation and under- 
standing of how music contributes to hu- 
man happiness, and the formation of hab- 
irs of using music for this purpose. 

3. The appreciation of music is to be 
ted not as the learning of so 
many specific compositions or skills, but 
rather as an emotional attitude or general 
pattern of conduct which will serve as a 
guide in evaluating musical experiences 
within the school as well as those met 
outside and in later life. 

4. The pupil should b 
a wide variety of musica 
desirable attitudes are given op- 


interpre 


e provided with 
] experiences in 


which 
portunity to function. , 

5. The effectiveness with which these 
attitudes function depends upon the fa- 
cility with which the pupil can use spe- 
cific habits, skills, and knowledge in- 
volved. Memorization of isolated facts 
and mastery of unrelated skills do not 
assure desirable modification of behavior. 
Attitudes are changed by dealing with 
whole behavior patterns, not by piece- 
meal additions to them. Interest, enjoy- 
ment, and skill should develop simulta- 
neously when music is properly taught. 

6. The attitudes developed by a pupil 
are materially conditioned by the success 
he experiences in the activities of school 
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life. As the opportunity presents itself the 
pupil will continue to do the things out 
of school in which he succeeded in 
school, and will evade the things in which 
he failed. Consequently, musical activi- 
ties, materials, and instruction should be 
so varied and flexible that they would 
provide opportunity for successful par- 
ticipation by children of all abilities, ca- 
pacities, and in all environmental sur- 
roundings. 

7. The music program should attempt 
to be aware of and relate the out-of- 
school musical influences, such as church, 
home, radio, television, and movies, to 
those of the classroom. 


SPECIFIC ATTITUDES DEVELOPED 
THROUGH MUSIC 


In the discussion of concepts which 
control music offerings, mention was 
made of the development of attitudes. 
Listed below are some of the most im- 
portant attitudes that should be devel- 
oped. 

1. The Attitude of Self-Cultivation, 
which includes a desire to increase the 
variety, number, and depth of one’s in- 
terests in music and related cultural ac- 
tivities. The determination to be honest 
with oneself concerning one’s own prefer- 
ences and an understanding of the pref- 
erences of others. 

2. The Attitude of Creative Self-Ex- 
pression, which includes the satisfaction 
inherent in expressing one’s individuality. 
The expression of feelings and ideas stim- 
ulated by constant interplay between the 
individual and the social and material as- 
ects of his environment. 

3. The Attitude of Appreciation, which 
includes the realization that musical ex- 
pression is a natural thing in which every- 
one may take part and which everyone 
may enjoy, and not an activity set aside 
for a few gifted people. A sensitivity to 
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beauty of tone, whether produced by 
the singing voice, the speaking voice, OF 
by instruments. An awareness of rhythm, 
melody, harmony and an understanding 
of the necessity for orderliness and bal- 
ance in a piece of music, the same as 1n 
a picture or a building. A feeling for 
the worth of the composer and his work- 
manship. A respect for the technical skill 
of the artist performer and for the pre 
cision of the great musical organization: 
An ability to compare similar moods that 
are produced outside ourselves by musi, 


The recognition 


oetry, and pictures. 
rer 


that the life of a people is easily in 
preted by its music and art. 


4. The Attitude of Concentration 
which includes the recognition that MU 
sical growth, whether in appreciation of 
performance, requires expenditure 
thought and energy. An aroused and sus 
tained enthusiasm which serves as 4" ee 
centive for work toward the goals of ap” 
preciation, skill, and artistry. a 

5. The Attitude of Working Harn?” 
niously with Others, which includes 4 
knowledge that perfection and precist? 


A, 
of teamwork are the first requisites „y 
he W! 


artistic ensemble performance. T oti 
ingness to sacrifice one’s persona g od 
fication as a soloist for the artistic go 
of the group. ; pic” 
6. The Attitude of Recreation, w ren 
includes an understanding that 4 ree orë 
tion or leisure activity should m 
than a pastime (a pastime is only “oti 


tise ari 
of activity for the sake of ee" 
n : ide cl 
whereas recreation should provic® ~ som? 


plus growth). That work may be sef 
play when an individual expresses © 0” 
fully in his activity; that recreatio” ives 
longs the period of youth an 
beauty to living. 

Space does not permit 
cussion of the entire music p” oga yal” 
the kindergarten through gr@ e 


„g oe 
a derailed o 
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A brief reference to the elementary 
school program might serve as an ex- 
ample of how music can function as an 
integral part of the curriculum. 

We are all acquainted with the old 
Practice (still current in a great many 
Schools) of having the music teachers visit 
each elementary classroom. Their sched- 
ules Would let them appear for twenty- 
to thirty-minute sessions once or twice a 
Week or once or twice a month—or year. 
A good elementary school program 
Poul employ music in ways that will 
mee pad <a cited earlier. This 
ee exibility of working, relating, 
oy sa enting, cooperating, striving for 
fare ae Music that cannot be packaged 
aana enty-minute periods and delivered 
Sere ae a week. Ina proper ele- 
ite a g assroom setting, music is read- 
it sin in some form as a stimulat- 

le ife-giving influence every day. 
mid gent teachers, with adequate help 
mise i ities that can be provided by the 
die eo can make good use of mu- 
Cone throughout the day, as 
Somethin e PEtation or enrichment bg 
ies, teade that comes up in social stud- 

8, or science. The music teacher 


should be available to share in significant 
projects of the classroom where musical 
experiences of one kind or another might 
greatly enhance and broaden the learn- 
ing process. As she moves around under 
these conditions, she will not only help 
teachers and children with ideas in the 
use of music as related to their purposes 
but will make a special point of identify- 
ing any special skills that are needed for 
successful completion of the project and 
will personally assist in the development 
of such musical skills. Z7 this way many of 
the important skills of music can be ac- 
quired readily by pupils mainly because 
they understand why these techniques 
are needed and will immediately put them 
to use. 

While working within the framework 
of the concepts already outlined, and in 
providing the kinds of musical experi- 
ences from which desirable attitudes will 
result, an effort should be made to keep 
a proper balance among the objectives; 
to keep uppermost the idea that music 
must be a pleasurable experience; and 
to bear in mind that the skills are to be 
developed when needed for purposes of 
acquiring further experience. 


Science and National Security" 


HUBERT M. EVANS 


PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCES, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE current and ominous struggle 

for power between Soviet Russia 
and the West is in large part a struggle 
for scientific supremacy. By scientific su- 
premacy is meant, first and foremost, 
supremacy in fundamental scientific re- 
search, and second, supremacy in basic 
engineering research leading to the ap- 
plication of the results of fundamental 
research to the development of the com- 
plex artifacts required in modern war- 
fare. The need for security measures re- 
lated to this struggle is obvious. There is 
no disagreement at this point. But there 
is room for disagreement and responsible 
questioning in connection with the char- 
acter and scope of the security system 
and the manner in which it is adminis- 
tered. It is impossible, I believe, to argue 
the contrary within the political frame- 
work of a free society. To do so would 
lead one inevitably to rigid “iron-cur- 
tain” security measures. This sort of se- 
curity program could be maintained only 
by totalitarian methods, and for most 
Americans, a most rigid program would 
be indeed required, contrary evidence 
notwithstanding. The United States 1s 
committed, at least in theory, to a rea- 
soned, and reasonable, approach to se- 


curity measures within a free state; 1n- 


telligence should be applied to security 
ic frame- 


problems within the democrati 
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work as well as to the defense effort; We 
should plan to save our free society % 
well as our skins. More will be made ° 
these points later but it may be empha- 
sized here that this approach provides 
grounds for raising and discussing ques 
tions about present security measures: 
But before we turn to the security prob- 
Jem, an attempt should be made to un- 
derstand something of the nature of the 
scientific enterprise and its intimate rer 
lations with the social order. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ENTERPRISE 
AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Science is a highly prized activity n 
all industrially advanced countries, an 
for varied reasons. The tangible fruits F 
scientific activity are readily perce!’ a 
by everyone; better health, better wae 
portation facilities, more efficient ee 
of production in the factory 3P on a 
farm, more and better gadgets- The vist 
dispensability of the scientific enterP | is 
ing agression and waging “ how 
further tangible proof that some 
science ought to be supported an 


je S 
couraged. In another, less tangible 


in resis 


the 


* The discussion in this section is based Ty is 
studies of sociologists. I am particula A pe 
debted to Professors Robert Merton Tho i 
nard Barber of Columbia University as ats 
among the relatively few sociologists “i scie ri 
maintained an interest in the relation ° Scot 
to the social order. (Robert Merton garb” 
Theory and Social Structure; Bernar 
Science and the Social Order.) 
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science is prized as a new source of au- 
thority, less biased and more objective 
in its pronouncements. This new author- 
ity has enabled man to free himself from 
Superstition and irrationalism, or so it is 
generally taught in the schools. Some- 
how statements containing such terms as 
Science”, “scientific proof”, “scientific 
€xperiment” are more reliable and trust- 
Worthy regardless of the purpose for 
Which they are used. In the hands of an 
advertising agency this widely held if 
acl grounded belief in the au- 
thority of science is exploited to a maxi- 
Mum. It is a striking example of the fla- 
Srant abuse of the authority of science. 
white tbparent popularity of science, 
t is tan, ory is in a sense superficial. 
Status T cient to account for the high 
it is pie ae Science enjoys in our society; 
ve — 7 inadequate as a basis for 
enter ee support of the scientific 
madah The critics of science have 
to find a point clear. It may be possible 
the social vale adequate basis for judging 
Closer is = ue of science and thus come 
Problem ; 3 understanding of the security 
amine h aS It bears on science, if we ex- 
entific ec certain features of the sci- 
ha oe in their social sal 
Socia] ne lentific enterprise is basically a 
ings in tivity carried on by human be- 
§Chieveg a social context. Progress 2 
traine through the efforts of specialty 
Made aR and women whose work is 
Spreag ‘sible and significant by wide- 
traineg ~COPeration with other highly 
Ence p CYPerts. Cooperation within sci- 
Preteny ase Past and future as well as a 
“Umulatj mension. Scientific advances are 
thar in It was not merely modesty 
pave se Newton to remark, “If I 
Ccause urther than other men, 1t 1$ 
Slants » have stood on the shoulders of 


© scienti ‘ F 
lentific enterprise is a social or- 


ganization, although it has few of the 
appurtenances which characterize many 
of our institutions. As is the case with 
other social organizations, it is character- 
ized by certain moral preferences, many 
of which are prevalent in the supporting 
social order. Science is always related to 
and influenced by the environing society. 
When advancing, it always influences 
the social order which supports it. As is 
to be expected, a rather high degree of 
autonomy is characteristic of a vigorous 
science. Attempts on the part of the 
environing social order to reduce this 
sphere of autonomy are almost certain to 
reduce scientific progress, especially in 
fundamental research. We need only to 
mention Russian science under Stalin and 
German science under Hitler to illustrate 
this point. 

The nature of the scientific enterprise 
cannot be understood without reference 
to the highly prized moral values which 
characterize the enterprise as a whole. 
These values are just as essential to the 
progress of science as the more dramatic 
technical operations, which often hide 
the true nature of the scientific enter- 
prise. To illustrate the nature, scope, and 
importance of the values characteristic of 
scientific activity, a few will be men- 
tioned and briefly discussed. 

The persistent belief in the virtue of 
rationality tempered by evidence empiri- 
cally determined is perhaps the most 
highly prized value within the scientific 
community. That this_ value is not al- 
ways explicitly recognized by scientific 
workers only proves the depth of its 
roots. In fact, the continuous interaction 
of the rational and empirical is the essence 
of modern science; it can be traced back 
in the history of science not much fur- 
ther than the cosmology developed by 
Newton in the seventeenth century. 

The rational-empirical approach to at- 
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taining reliable knowledge of man and 
his universe generates related values also 
highly prized in science. All attempts to 
establish new facts, principles, or theories 
are subject to established impersonal cri- 
teria; claims made by an individual 
worker must stand the objective and em- 
pirical scrutiny of the worker's scienti- 
fic peers. Personal or social prejudices, 
the social status of the scientist whose 
work may be under review—his race, 
color, nationality, class, religious prefer- 
ence—are all completely irrelevant. Sci- 
ence is international and universalistic in 
outlook. To think of a Russian science 
or an American science as uniquely dif- 
ferent from other “sciences” is to ‘suffer 
a delusion, a potentially dangerous delu- 
sion at this period in world history. The 
biological theories of Lysenko strongly 
supported by the Soviet hierarchy were 
rejected by non-Russian scientists and no 
doubt by many Russian biologists as well. 
These theories or claims were not re- 
jected because Lysenko was a commun- 
ist, or because Stalin saw fit to lend po- 
litical support to them; they were rejected 
because they could not meet the test set 
by the impersonal criteria established 
within the international scientific com- 
munity. 

The results of scientific activity are 
without exception the products of coop- 
eration and collaboration, historical and 
contemporary. These products, whether 
facts, principles, or theories, belong to 
the scientific community not to the in- 
dividual worker or workers. They are in 
the public domain; property rights of in- 


dividuals are reduced to a minimum. The 


scientist finds his satisfaction in the rec- 
ognition and esteem of his peers and an 
enhanced status in his profession. Within 
the scientific enterprise common owner- 
ship is considered functionally necessary, 
the opposite, immoral and dysfunctional. 
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Doubt and scepticism are inherent in 
the rational-empirical approach to knowl- 
edge. The incorporation of scepticism 
into the scientific enterprise does not 
lead to inertia, but to the establish- 
ment of such values as openminded- 
ness and a willingness to suspend judg- 
ment and action until relevant and avail- 
able evidence has been taken into acm 
count. The belief in the value of doubt 
and scepticism is supported by the know j 
edge that there exist logical and empirica 
criteria by which doubt and scepticism 
may be tested. The cultivation of scept™ 
cism within the rational-empirical frame- 
work requires the development of a cri- 
tical attitude, a “eritical-mindedness”, to” 
ward all claims and assertions. This criti- 
cal attitude is more or less characteristl 
of all scholarship oriented to empiric? 
problems. It is often misunderstood y 
the lay public. As the scholar investigates 
empirical problems in his own oF relate? 
fields, he may encounter areas held 1m 
mune to critical analysis, Such “sacre 
areas” may readily be found in econo” 
mics, religion, and politics. If the schol 
persists in his inquiry, he will more thal! 
likely meet the accusation that he 1$ ee 
tacking and attempting to destroy er a 
ditional values. This may well be 
case, but if so, it does not constitute s ; 
primary objective of the scholar’s Lr 
the primary goal of all empirical scho. 
ship is understanding. In the case ° ting 
ence, understanding means formula 
abstract and general proposition’ 
more abstract and general, the °° eri- 
This does not mean that facts and sP 
mental laws are unimportant. Te SH ssi 
means that to be of maximum use m in 
facts and experimental laws must © ich 
corporated into conceptual sy stems irie"! 
in turn are always subject tO emf pr 
evidence. Again, I should like to © vion?! 
size that the combination of the * į 
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and empirical oriented to the task of 
building more and more inclusive con- 
Ceptual systems is the essence of modern 
science. 
The fact that scientific activity and its 
PE a are in the public domain 
Gries eon Pera neran ches 
nels be Se channels and that these chan- 
all senis Ta and freely accessible to 
cee toe kers. Free discussion, free 
essentia ideas, and free publication are 
Working ¢ cienie progress. This is why 
sts oa scientists almost instinctively re- 
where mc a censorship no matter 
treme cri preas out. Only in times of ex- 
ing to Ss Les War, are scientists will- 
That this H SUHBS this value or ideal. 
v a a an extremely impor- 
em will l m ER a peacetime security sys- 
i e commented on later. 
is compatibility of the ideals of 
7 with the ideals of a free society 
ie a The fact that these 
tensely ne be ues are cultivated more in- 
in the fee oe the scientific enterprise 1s 
they iso 2 ae less important than that 
ciety, 4 ni in some degree in a free so- 
although ree society prizes rationality, 
there Bia at any given time in our society 
the 4... Seem to be precious little of 
Banera oaa operating. Yet there is a 
Ciety, tha nd persistent belief ina free so- 
he inp a. the rational will triumph over 
cern Paa in matters of general public 
ual EF free society values the individ- 
the to x conscience. It supports his 
SCienee y ollow the dictates of his con- 
garien T than the dictates of some 
Te Consci authority. Freedom of action 
he tence are also prized in science. 
Seeulay "stan ideal of brotherhood has a 
Sig reee ing common to science and 
from Si society, No man shall be barred 
for he occupation who has the talent 
} ae ah creed, color, nation- 
Irrelevant to scientific occu- 


tar 
t 


Scicr 
shoy 


Id 


pation; only professional competence 
counts, 

It should be recognized, however, that 
these values are occasionally, if not often, 
compromised in a free society and some- 
times, but much less frequently, in sci- 
ence. But the occasional or frequent com- 
promise of ideals in a society is less im- 
portant than that they persist and influ- 
ence the continuous social change which 
characterizes a free society. 


SCIENCE, SCIENTISTS, AND 
SECURITY 


In discussing the scientific enterprise 
in relation to security we should keep in 
mind the larger context. This context is 
the total defense effort. To be fully effec- 
tive, the defense effort must include at 
least the building up of the military es- 
tablishment, the maintenance of a high 
level of economic activity, the extension 
and improvement of industrial potential, 
a high standard of living, the maintenance 
of public morale both in and out of gov- 
ernment, the maintenance and enhance- 
ment of those values and institutions 
which uniquely characterize a free so- 
ciety, a steady effort to improve the qual- 
ity of statesmanship in domestic and in- 
ternational politics, and finally, the main- 
tenance of the scientific enterprise at the 
highest level possible. 

The mere listing of these factors makes 
clear how complex our defense effort 
really is and also the interrelation and in- 
terdependence of these factors as they 
bear on the task of preparing our coun- 
try to resist possible aggression. No sane 
citizen can view the necessity for carry- 
ing on the military phases of the defense 
effort with any great satisfaction and 
without some dread. Nor can he, and 
least of all the scientist, view with satis- 
faction the necessity to impose on this 
complex process a security system. It is 
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certainly a tragedy of our times that so 
many of the peoples of the world are 
preoccupied with defense measures and 
with the problem of security. Even more 
tragic for us would it be, however, if we 
allow our preoccupation with the sheer 
mechanics of defense, and more particu- 
larly with security, to obscure our vision 
so we no longer perceive clearly the 
democratic values and purposes which the 
defense effort is intended to preserve and 
enhance. It is to be fervently hoped that 
out of their democratic institutions and 
traditions and the scientific tradition the 
American people will find the wisdom 
and the means to maintain and enhance 
their free society as they carry forward 
the defense program in all its intricate 
interrelated aspects. 

The scientific enterprise, of which the 
scientific workers form the most impor- 
tant element, is related directly or indi- 
rectly to all phases of the defense effort. 
That it is most closely related to the mili- 
tary and industrial phases is obvious. To 

ut it bluntly, without the continuous de- 
velopment of the scientific enterprise and 
its close integration with the military and 
industrial establishments, both would 

uickly deteriorate. It is difficult to real- 
ize fully how deeply the scientific enter- 
prise has penetrated American life, and 
the extent to which we are dependent 
upon it. 

It is in connection with the atomic 
energy program and the Armed Forces, 
and to a lesser extent with industry, that 
science and security meet head-on. This 


is regrettable, but it most certainly need 


not be disastrous for science, or the sci- 
entists, or for the other phases of the de- 
fense effort enumerated above. It can be 
laid down without argument, however, 
that science and scientists are peculiarly 
vulnerable to security measures; that is, to 
proscriptions, circumscriptions, and re- 


strictions more or less arbitrarily imposed 
from outside the scientific enterprise, Or 
within for that matter, as witness the un- 
happy experiences of the nuclear physt- 
cists with their attempt to limit and restrict 
publication of their findings just previous 
to World War II. Freedom for the scien- 
tist to discuss, to pass on to others new 
ideas and to receive from them theif 
latest findings, is the lifeblood of science. 
Further, no working scientist can disre- 
gard what is already known and he has 4 
moral obligation to disclose to his peers 
what he discovers in his own studies: 
This institutional mandate, as the sociolo- 
gist terms it, is binding on all working 
scientists. It facilitates maximum use ° 
established knowledge and speeds the 
public testing of new truth claims Or e 
tensions and modifications of old. It a 
this inherently public nature of the sc} 
entific enterprise which makes 
nerable to any attempt to restrict the 
flow of information. . 
Yet in time of crises such as exist oo 
day, a security program and particular? 
security measures involving the nee 
of information are necessary in ordet 
increase the probability that our mn 
ciety will continue to exist and ae ot 
as a positive force in building 4 aio! 
world. This seems to me to be the a 
social justification for a security fre 
gram, especially in peacetime. Then nds 
it is necessary that we examine the * the 
of measures that have been taken me 
United States to control the flow ad 
scientific and technical informatio™ cif 
then to see how such measures 4?! ‘é and 
administration bear on the scients 
the scientific enterprise. cutit), 
First of all we should note that $°% hr of 
measures are a normal and integ!®’ borc 
the general policy in the Arme ow 
and, to a much less degree, in man ip th? 
ernmental agencies. What is nove 
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Present situation is the prolongation into 
peacetime of security measures similar to 
those in force during the recent war. We 
should note that the security programs in 
Operation today in the United States cover 
a Substantial portion of the adult popu- 
lation. Al] members of the Armed Forces 
and all civilian employees of the Federal 
overnment, all university students, fac- 
Be a and researchers who are 
Federat® an doing research with help of 
|% Brants, all employees, and execu- 
ise of plants working on or with classi- 
a terii and projects, all scientists 
varë e government projects for pri- 
apply i ishments, and all citizens who 
edera] t a passport must be cleared by a 
since mee, check of some sort. But 
bite of Raa is in science we shall 
ian So eld to scientists who are civil- 
ment i een of the Federal Govern- 
carried ae research and technical work 
ae on in connection with nuclear 

Projects, 
eee Present legal basis for the security 
gram as it relates to the atomic pro- 
in ithe Bene from the legislation embodied 
Created miie Energy Act of 1946, which 
and ch the Atomic Energy Commission 
respon cS that Commission with full 
Omie, ility and control of the whole 
this enterprise. The practical effect of 
N W Was to create what James R. 
cialism jo has termed, “an island of so- 
Contro] n a sea of private enterprise. The 
to Of the flow of information related 
nana enterprise, both military 
Who i ultary, and the control of those 
Same P a and use this information 
Mission er the jurisdiction of the Com- 
Aton, € Should be noted here that the 
Milita, Project was under rather rigorous 
and the, Control during the war period, 
n the military is still an important factor 
Marthe, Present AEC security program. 
> the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 


has been modified in several important 
respects by the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. For example, changes in the law re- 
lating to security permit the AEC to ad- 
just requirements for security to the type 
of work done and to the importance of 
the restricted data, and provides a sanc- 
tion in the form of a $2500 fine for any 
employee who is working or has worked 
on an atomic project, or any member of 
the Armed Forces, who discloses re- 
stricted data to unauthorized persons. It 
is not necessary to prove intent to com- 
promise the security of the United States 
or to aid a foreign power. 

The task of the AEC as it relates to the 
control of atomic information boils down 
to the complicated job of determining the 
scope and timing for secrecy or censor- 
ship in the whole field of nuclear studies 
and nuclear developments. This involves 
the difficult task of developing criteria 
for evaluating and re-evaluating existing 
atomic data. This is what is meant es- 
sentially by “classification” and “declas- 
sification” of atomic information. Clas- 
sified data are not all of the same degree 
of secrecy; data may be classified as top 
secret, secret, confidential, or restricted. 

It is one thing to determine what is to 
be kept secret, but quite another to main- 
tain the requisite secrecy. Here the AEC 
is faced with one of its toughest and most 
delicate tasks. To maintain secrecy re- 

uires that some control be exercised 
over those persons who discovered or are 
discovering the “secrets”, or who must 
have access to the classified data in order 
to carry on their work. This requires 
that procedures be established whereby 
it will be possible to determine who is a 
security risk and who is not. This means 
shat every employee working on atomic 
projects must be investigated in order to 
determine his security status, a formida- 
ble task not to be undertaken lightly in 
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the name of safeguarding a free society 
even in a time of world crisis. 

The major objective of a security pro- 
gram, then, is to prevent the leakage of 
information concerning scientific-mili- 
tary developments which are secrets and 
which it is to our advantage to keep secret 
at any particular time. At the same time, 
the security measures employed to achieve 
this objective must do minimum violence 
to the scientific enterprise and to the 
scientific workers in terms of their rights 
and responsibilities as scientists and as 
citizens. To attempt less would endanger 
the goose that lays the golden secrets, to 
poorly paraphrase a respected proverb. 
Yet there are visible and compelling signs 
welling up, not only from within the 
scientific enterprise but elsewhere, that 
clearly seem to point to a need to recon- 
sider critically the security program, 
especially in relation to the scientific 
enterprise. 


CHANGES IN THE SECURITY 
SYSTEM NEEDED 

A few additional comments are needed 
before we consider the problem of im- 
proving the present security system. The 
ways by which a people or a culture re- 
lates itself to the natural environment, 
particularly the manner in which it ex- 
ploits its natural resources, is its tech- 
nology. Science informs technology, pro- 
vides the theory needed to rationalize the 
technological enterprise. Without sci- 
ence, technology would soon stagnate, 
return, so to speak, to the craft tradition 
from which it sprang. On the other hand, 
without progress in technology, funda- 
mental science, astronomy, for example, 
would be severely handicapped. 

Science and technology extend a cul- 
ture’s understanding of itself and its nat- 
ural environment. Science as a body of 
systematic thought competes with other 


established methods of thought. This is 
inevitable and not to be regretted, al- 
though conflicts may arise, and often do, 
between different systems of thought 
when they cross one another in the same 
problem area. (We are reminded at this 
point of the famous debate in the year 
following the publication of Darwins 
Origin of the Species between Thomas 
Huxley and Bishop Wilberforce over the 
question of the origin of man.) Scientists 
guard their common methodology with 
zeal. As Professor Sidney Hook has t°- 
marked on occasion, you may tamper 
with anything in science except its meth- 
odological core. The business of science 
is not to reach certainty, absolute truth. 
This ignis fatuus was abandoned lon§ 
ago. The scientist working on the fror 
tiers hopes to achieve a closer approx” 
mation to truth, to improve the predic 
tive power of scientific statements. 

As already mentioned, science ^” 
scientists are in some ways unusually vul- 
nerable in the face of security regula- 
tions. The passport situation offers * 
ready illustration. Since the passag® 
the two McCarran Acts—The iai 
Security Act of 1950 and the Immig y 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952 if- 
American scientists have experience sad 
ficulty in obtaining passports tO ein 
meetings, or to study, or to teach aor ge 
Similarly, many foreign scientists ining 
experienced great difficulty in obtat ex” 
visas to enter the United States. F° De 
ample, Professor Linus Pauling, inte at 
tionally famous chemist, applie rave! 
passport early in January 195? to = che 
in Europe and to attend a meeting -yest 
Royal Society in London.* His re and 
was turned down solely on the g" B of 
that it was not in the best interes 

*The two passport incidents cited ; 


were reported fully in the October es 
of the “Bulletin of the Atomic Scien"? 
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the United States to issue a Passport to 
ie at the time. Subsequently, Professor 
auling did obtain a passport but very 
much too late to attend the Royal Society 
Meetings, > a 
we 4, 1949, just previous to the pas- 
fessor e Internal Security Act, Pro- 
stems awrence Schwartz, one of the 
plied es iON eto mathematicians, ap- 
iie ees \merican Consulate in Stras- 
in order ar visa to enter the United States 
at she h © attend meetings and to work 
“eh nstitute for Advanced Study at 
Brounde Pe visa was refused on 
sequent f ii technical difficulties. Sub- 
got eer, nis J by Professor Schwartz 
States a TERS and his visit to the United 
tells ain EA abandoned. Professor Schwartz 
Place q interesting incident which took 
sul, AER one of his visits to the Con- 
Clareq ec Professor Schwartz had de- 
ipa c smien that his trip to the 
Cance a tates had no political signifi- 
You do Consul replied, “But even if 
ities ? take part in any political ac- 
behalf yon might make propaganda on 
Want fs the Negroes and we do not 
hardly, k of that sort of thing.” It seems 
it ig Pic to comment further for 
"Attiona ar that ill-advised, basically ir- 
Ously m pait policies could very pee 
Scientists crfere with the movement 0 
‘eas So and with the free exchange of 
eng, 7, “sential to scientific develop- 
fton Pa should be noted that the step 
S te the movements of sci- 
blocking interchange of pub- 
That ie materials is not great. 
Polien S can meet on common non- 
i appar 8tound across political barriers 
or ines ne difficult for the politician 

. ihe “crat to understand. 
tion s Seneral domestic security situa- 
al eee also be noted. During the 
Sigg at Period, before 1947, there 
rity measures in a few sensit- 


tive areas. In 1947, President Truman 
initiated by Executive Order a govern- 
ment-wide program to measure loyalty, 
and thus brought into being the begin- 
nings of a security program which, with 
a change of administration and another 
Executive Order, blossomed into the 
present program. This last Executive Or- 
der set new standards of loyalty and au- 
thorized all government agencies to 
“clean house” of all those employees 
whose further employment would en- 
danger national security. Policies and 
procedures are now largely left to the in- 
dividual agencies, including, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the important safeguard 
of hearings. The finality of each agency’s 
decision as to who is and is not a security 
risk is established. There is little in the 
Executive Order itself that could be used 
to establish clearly defined policies, pro- 
cedures, and precedents. Each security 
case has to stand more or less on its own, 
isolated from all others. But in spite of 
the general confusion with respect to 
security measures, or perhaps because of 
it, governmental agencies have furnished 
the Vice President with a useful statistic: 
more than 7000 Federal “security-risk” 
employees separated from government 
payrolls. a 
There are signs of unrest, uneasiness, 
distrust, uncertainity, and down-right 
scepticism among scientists with respect 
to the security program, especially the 
scientists working on various AEC proj- 
ects. Dr. Vannevar Bush has on more than 
one occasion publicly expressed his con- 
cern over the adverse effects of present 
security measures on scientific research, 
especially the research connected with 
the defense effort. Dr. John Von Neu- 
man, newly appointed member of the 
AEC, has pointed out that the present 
security program 1s administered without 
the proper safeguards that would ordi- 
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narily characterize judicial procedures. 
And the decisions made with reference 
to the security clearance of Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer by the AEC and the speci- 
ally appointed Grey Board has tended 
to increase the uneasiness of scientists, 
and very many others, especially those 
scientists on the government payroll. We 
might profitably turn our attention 
briefly to the Oppenheimer case, for it 
does reveal some of the weaknesses and 
irrationality of present security measures. 

Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer is one of 
the world’s greatest and best-known the- 
oretical physicists. Since 1942 he has 
been in government positions of the 
highest importance in connection with 
the atomic energy program. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s past has been extensively and in- 
tensively investigated. He was cleared as 
a security risk during the war period and 
by the AEC in 1947. In the fall of 1953 
the FBI was alerted, and another sum- 
mary file on Dr. Oppenheimer was pre- 
pared and sent to appropriate persons. 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance was sus- 

ended and a file of restricted data re- 
moved from his study at Princeton. The 
AEC submitted formal charges to Dr. 
Oppenheimer, and he was given oppor- 
tunity to appeal to a special board of in- 

uiry which was set up under the chair- 
manship of Gordon Grey. The Grey 
Board on a 2-1 vote, the scientist member 
dissenting, recommended that clearance 
for Dr. “Oppenheimer not be restored. 
The AEC then reviewed the case includ- 
ing the Grey Board report, and also ar- 
rived at the same conclusion by a 4-1 
e scientist member again dissent- 


vote, th 
ing, but on different grounds. Both re- 
ports on the Oppenheimer decision, 


should be read and 


widely available, i ne 
erate American cit- 


studied by every lit 


zen. , , 
The first point to be noted is the di- 
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versity of grounds on which the nega- 
tive decision was based. After many com- 
ments on Dr. Oppenheimer’s laudable 
record as a public servant—“loyal”, “dis- 
creet”, “a man who loves his country” — 
the Grey Board voted to deny clearance 
citing as grounds for the decision Di- 
Oppenheimer’s disregard for the require- 
ment of the security system, susceptibil- 
ity to influence, lack of candidness 1" 
giving testimony, and his conduct in the 
hydrogen bomb program. The last item 
warrents close inspection, for the major 
criticism of Oppenheimer’s conduct W35 
his lack of enthusiasm for the H-bom 
project before it was decided to go ahea 
with it. In short, the Grey Board ae 
vanced an astonishing criterion for 5% 
curity: degree of enthusiasm. 5 
The AFC rejected the “degree of enr 
thusiasm” criterion and grounded its 07 
jority report on “defects in characte" 
and “past associations.” One of the = 
curring members grounded his decisio 
on “disloyalty”, defining loyalty a d 
act fidelity to security regulations. 
finally the two scientists, one 1P ni 
group, wrote dissenting opinions i ‘tne 
directly or by implication rejectee jons 
bases on which the majority eee in 
were reached. It should be kept 1” m he 
that the men involved in judging efi” 
Oppenheimer case are all able, on ot 
enced people, and further, their eorselY 
were reached after examining P” he 
the same testimony, the same i 
same evidence. : d by 
The diversity of reasons advance 10 
the Grey Review Board and the anc? 
support the denial of security © e gdi 
to Dr. Oppenheimer, and the co” Gs! 
tory statements, especially in Ys ss 
Report, suggest that a basic weak 
the present security system is its 
ness: an island of “government °7 
in a sea of government by gw: 
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“lawlessness” is not saved by the sug- 
gestion in the Grey Report ota “juris- 
prudence of security”, for jurisprudence 
means the science or philosophy of law, 
a system of laws, which is just what is 
lacking in the security system. As one 
Commentator put it, a more appropriate 
term could be “the jurisprudence of law- 
lessness.” It is quite possible, and far too 
Probable to be comfortable, for a head of 
i Sovernment agency to prepare written 
rharges against an employee (required 
y Executive Order), hear the reply to 
ie charges, and then make a decision 
‘> fite the employce as a security risk, 
aa Performing the functions of prose- 
r, jury, and judge. 

2 te enough has been said to raise 
dete n that the security program 
Sound Considerable attention by men of 
should ang and good will. Further, it 
Scientific | clear that the welfare of the 
ben 3 € enterprise and the welfare of a 
iten E have suffered and will con- 
em O ero unless a saner security sys- 
Wh; evised and put into operation. 
tage at is impossible to outline an 
tions ia security program, some a 
tures of be made regarding certain fea 

t. By To a program. ini 
cae amental scientific research m f 
ime Secuted at a high level even in war- 
Pends 1 technologic development de- 
the — ON specialized scientific knowledge, 


t 
t 


the €Monstrated in recent experience, 
fun Mi ication of security measures tO 
“ards ental scientific research only re- 
Ne ‘Scienee ne? little if anything T 
Się S international. The resu 

try ana atel are known in every coun- 
scen s When the curtain of secrecy de- 
Side hore may be sure that those out- 

Curtain know perfectly well 


what the next steps are. Therefore, se- 
curity measures, secrecy, and censor- 
ship should not, indeed must not, be ap- 
plied to fundamental scientific research. 

2. Outside the area of fundamental 
scientific research, classification of data 
must go on until the present situation is 
resolved. But it is imperative that censor- 
ship be applied only at critical points 
from the beginning of the basic technical 
research until the device or process is 
available for use. Secrets do not have life 
eternal and therefore information should 
not be kept any longer on the classified 
list than is absolutely necessary. This is 
not easy, and mistakes will occasionally 
be made. But a calculated risk must be 
taken, for scientific supremacy cannot be 
achieved and maintained simply by erect- 
ing a paper curtain between scientists and 
the rest of the world. To believe that it 
can is a dangerous delusion. 

3. Restrictions on the movements of 
scientific workers, domestic and foreign, 
should for the most part be abandoned. 
There is little if anything to be gained 
by this process. 

“4. Finally, as the situation now stands, 
the security system is almost an island 
of anarchy within our free society. It 
must be brought under law and the 
courts, even if special courts have to be 
organized. That this is not impossible 
should be clear to everyone. We know 
y well how to design a security 


far more effective that we now 
ducive to a free 


perfectl 
system 
have and far more con 
society. ; 
A free society requires a reasoned and 


lanned approach to the security prob- 
absolutely essential to scientific 


The genius of America is fully 
adequate to meet the challenge; the basic 
motivation exists although it is apparently 
dormant at the moment. The present con- 
fusion with respect to the security sys- 


lem; it is 
rogress. 
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tem is largely the work of evil and mis- 
taken men and those who have been in- 
timidated by them. That this confused 
security situation is dangerous for the 
welfare of the scientific enterprise we 
have tried to show. The welfare of the 
scientific enterprise in a free society is 
as much the responsibility of each and 
every citizen as it is the responsibility of 
government or the scientific workers. 
When the scientist and scientific “secrets” 
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assume political importance, when the 
defense effort becomes so interlocked 
with scientific and technological develop- 
ment as to be almost indistinguishable, 
when a like relation exists between eco- 
nomic development and science, aN 
when economic development becomes es- 
sential to defense planning and prepara 
tion, what responsible citizen can then 
say that the problem of science and nar 
tional security is no business of his? 
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IRVING LORGE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A carly as 1920, teachers in higher 


education began to search for meth- 
rs : os ee the quality of teaching at 
sie e ge graduate, and profes- 
and an As they viewed the thought 
T that were being put into the 
tary a een of teaching at the elemen- 
corresp secondary levels, they felt that 
ited amang concern ought to be exhib- 
a ae higher levels. Today, almost 
exists p e generation later, the need still 
Siderab] uring the last thirty years, a con- 
Pended ; amount of effort has been ex- 
Ous je, attempts to evaluate the vari- 
a. Nods of teaching in order to find 
> Or at least a better, method. 
reliance was placed on experi- 
Studies of contrasting methods 
m =e the lecture method better ica 
Scussic ized conferences? or, “Is i 
Ing n method superior to recitation: 
“epts of aS Investigated in researches, con- 
Sg acem od seemed to be delimited to 
niques j, for Just the very broad tech- 
tory, ca €cture, lecture in print, labora- 
conferen Study, individual instruction or 
and pe. CSS, 


tec honors seminar, discussion 
fies 
ce tation 


cg soe 88 small group and student- 

instruction, 
tu Prine 1920 and 1930, evaluations 
E Method Y concerned with the lec- 
od as compared to discussion 


Or; 
ing; . 
lvi f 

dualized reading. Between 193° 
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and 1940, the lecture method was ap- 
praised more often in contrast with the 
question-and-answer, or Socratic, ap- 
proach, or with recitation sections. Only 
between 1940 and 1950 did the stress 
shift to the group-oriented teaching tech- 
niques. 
It would be happy indeed if there were 
a clear answer on the relative value of 
the different methods studied. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not so. The experimental 
literature allows every teacher to find 
support for any method. Experimentally, 
the lecture method has been demonstrated 
to be the best, the average, and the worst 
of methods. Similar generalizations can 
be made for the discussion method and 
the recitation method. There has been 
no uniform definition of what zealous ex- 
erimenters have named the lecture 
method or the discussion method. Fur- 
thermore, no standardized procedures 
were used for evaluating the differences 
between methods. Sometimes evaluation 
was made in terms of student judgment, 
more often, of course, it was made in 
terms of objective examinations, either 
immediately after the lesson, and/or at 
final examinations. The nature of the ex- 
amination—with its possible range f rom 
highly specific questions of detail to 
j ions that attempt to appraise 


broader quest ; 1 
a person’s ability to organize material, or 


to solve novel problems—makes compari- 
sons between methods quite hazardous. It 
js not at all surprising, therefore, that de- 
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spite the fact that more than one hundred 
studies have been made of contrasting 
methods, the adequacy of any method 
is still indeterminate. 

In the search for new ways to chal- 
lenge college and graduate students, the 
emphasis recently has been on student- 
centered teaching. As was truc for other 
methods, it is difficult indeed to reach 
a definition of student-centered teaching 
method. For instance, McKeachie’ be- 
lieves that the best way to define it is 
to contrast it with instructor-centered 
method. He believes that the primary dif- 
ference between the two contrasted 
methods is that in student-centered teach- 
ing the student sets the goals in terms of 
affective, rather than intellectual, objec- 
tives. It is assumed usually that in in- 
structor-centered teaching the instructor 
establishes goals which very frequently 
are characterized in terms of knowledge 
for its own sake. 

In the student-centered method, how- 
ever, inter-student verbal participation is 
considered a means for achieving growth 
by all students. The instructor is con- 
sidered one who accepts all contributions 
from the students, even when they are 
in error, without evaluation, who en- 
courages discussion of personal prob- 
lems with the aim of helping students to 
attain self-insight. These emotional and 
group consequences are assumed to be a 
by-product of the greater group cohe- 


siveness resulting from student-centered 


method. , 

Whenever a sharp dichotomy 1$ made, 
as between student-centered and instruc- 
tor-centered methods, there is a tendency 
to attribute all good outcomes to the one, 


and all poor outcomes to the other. Per- 
haps in any innovation such advocacy 1s 

TW. J. McKeachie; “Student-Centered Vs. 
Instructor-Centered Instruction,” Journal of Ed- 
ucational Psychology, 45:143-15° (March 1954)- 


necessary to raise hypotheses for subse- 
quent evaluations, The literature on 
teaching savors of polemics rather than 
of reasoning, and partisans attribute the 
good outcomes to the specialized behav- 
ior of the instructor in the student-cen 
tered methods. For instance, Shields? be- 
lieves that the instructor's role is not 
to answer student's questions, but rather 
if and when questions are asked, to Te 
phrase them and turn them back to the 
student, or to turn the question directly 
to the class for analysis or clarification: 
Cantor’, who has been responsible for 
much of the emphasis on the student- 
centered approach, feels that the instruc 
tor at times should take a leading role 
when the class seems bored or uninter 
ested. His leadership, then, would eo 
sist of providing obstacles with ee 
the class must contend. There are yo 
others who think of the instructor 
student-centered methods as a moder” 
tor who functions to encourage ^! 
temper class deliberations. Some fee ie 
the instructor never should allow a 
dents to develop any dependence oF 
him. Indeed, they believe that it 15 the ‘le 
structor’s duty to see that the responsi ne 
ity for learning remains entirely ngs 
hands of the students. Good ach a 
even if instructor-centered, does not 
essarily involve the giving of come od 
answers or standardized solutions ~ ye, 
teaching means guiding by hints of 
clue, and suggestion to the maste!} of 
ways of extending knowledge an 
solving problems. we efie” 

Student-centered methods, if ot 
tively put into practice, must lea es; © 
promotion of social, or group, va eve” 
the development of personality; an g 

2 Allan F. Shields, “Socrates Was Not ? a 
erian,” Journal of Higher Education, 24: 
(December 1953). 

3 N. Cantor, Dynamics of 
Foster and Steward, 1946). 
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ie pte. Such affective re- 
the wilder = a nor e at the expense of 
I of es — es, such as the acquisi- 
Pty he the development of 
Sistem ie ski ls, although in higher edu- 
Rineut a 5 often the case. The attain- 
up: o og goals may be at the cost 
tibud k ki s and learnings usually at- 
Whenes ie uctor-centered objectives. 
body of a a instructional area has a 
titudes i skills, generalizations, at- 
needs in j- va ues that the young student 
thie mu it may be necessary for 
about them 5 to help the class to learn 
Sume that i re haps it is an error to as- 
chology. l ysics, or chemistry, or psy- 
knowledec education has a body of 
and a A are hypotheses, theory 
assume that wes Fea it is an error to 
listory on ee these areas has a long 
aps it es ristotle to Einstein; per- 
Many an error tO, assume that the 
+ texts in any subject field are not 
tasies of their authors. Per- 
ge ter begas to assume that every 
acher needs to have read the 


and j 
an en itudes in his field; perhaps it is 
Š a a facts, skills, and generaliz- 
ror ae subject area; perhaps 1t 1s 
had assumi that no student could 
“Minate experiences rich enough to il- 
™ each the whole body of knowledge 
that field. Of course, I do not believe 

i am in error. 

tha tha wuctor-centered teaching means 
M his Actor selects from the range 
Skills eld the appropriate goals, facts, 
be ae attitudes, and values to 
Ties and further, if he arranges, 
tat den a plans the instruction so 
Student makes these goals his 


er 
lave 


own, so that he learns the facts, acquires 
the skills, uses the appropriate processes, 
develops significant procedures, and in- 
ternalizes the values that will lead to a 
successful use of what is taught, then 
instructor-centered method is necessary. 
It is indeed difficult to conceive how 
students, as students, could specify in 
advance the facts and skills and values 
that go with the mastery of any under- 
graduate field. Perhaps some students do 
know the field. If so, then it is regrettable 
that there are colleges and graduate 
schools that require students to re-expose 
themselves to materials already mastered. 
But if a student comes to a college course 
to learn, it may be reasonable to assume 
that he is saying, “I know not, teach 
me.” And the student should assume that 
the teacher has something to profess. 
Instructor-centered method must mean 
that the teacher does structure the ma- 
terial, plan the nature of the experiences, 
suggest the means for the learner’s acqui- 
sitions. But instructor-centered method 
does not mean that the teacher just lec- 
or just assigns the next twenty 
pages, or just listens to memorized re- 
productions of assigned readings. It does 
mean that the teacher provides a plan, 
pic sequence, tries to min- 
's errors and their con- 
sequent frustration, and attempts to give 
arner security in the mastery of the 
Within such a plan, he pro- 
different methods that he 
o the attainment of goals. 
He thus may provide for student partici- 
pation in discussion, for small _ group 
deliberation, for designated 
exercises and experiences, and for oppor- 
tunities to utilize the new acquisitions in 
personally and socially significant ways. 
Even where the student-centered 
method is used, it is the instructor who 
decides that he will allow the student to 


tures, 


arranges the to 
imize the learner 


the le 
subject area. 
vides for 

thinks will lead t 


cooperative 
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become the center of the activities in the 
classroom. At best, the instructor chooses 
techniques by which the student can 
realize goals he thinks necessary and at- 
tainable. Student-centered method has its 
place in some classes: interacting with 
fellow students is a necessary part of the 
process of higher education. But no 
method in and of itself should be used to 
the exclusion of other means of communi- 
cating with those who come to learn. 

It is quite likely that the experimental 
studies attempting to assay the relative 
effects of student-centered method vs. 
instructor-centered method must inevi- 
tably come to conclusions as ambiguous 
as those of earlier studies—not only is 
student-centered method ill defined, but 
any method’s results depends upon the 
instructor who uses it. In some areas of 
knowledge and with some kinds of stu- 
dents, one method may lead to signifi- 
cantly better results than another. If, 
however, that method becomes the ex- 
clusive method in any institution, it will 
probably become as dull as some people 
believe traditional methods have become. 
The success of a method is partly a con- 
sequence of differences between it and 
other methods. For example, some stu- 
dents may welcome a straightforward 
lecture after having been exposed to 
nothing but group discussion for a year. 

Different methods arise partly from 
the need to organize materials for presen- 
tation and partly from the need to stim- 
ulate students to learn. The chief char- 
acteristic of any method should be that 
it is used first to motivate or encourage 
the student to learn. Motivation, of 
course, can be implanted by many meth- 
ods, all of which agree in trying to make 
the student realize that the objectives of 
instruction are attainable and that the 
process of getting at them is challenging. 
The more the instruction is related to 


reality and to genuine situations, the 


more appealing the material is likely t° 
be; the greater the motivation, the more 
likely that the individual will become 
active in the process of getting the 1m- 
formation, skills, and interrelations nec- 
essary for complete mastery of any area. 

No method, as method, is unique 19 
motivating the student to self-activity OF 
to social interaction. Indeed, it is not the 
lecture method, but how the lecture 
method is used; it is not the student-cen 
tered method, but how it is used. NO 
instructor on the college or graduat? 
level can afford to assume either that 
any one method will accomplish all ob- 
jectives, or that any method can fail A 
consider the known aspects of the ie 
chology of learning. The school st 
makes teaching and learning art! wat 
The teacher, therefore, must Us 
methods that he feels, on the basis ° 
knowledge and experience, will lead x 
successful accomplishment of eurric) a 
goals. The teacher must consider the the 
jectives of society, the content 9 and 
subject, the nature of the learner, * 
the methods of teaching. „4 thes? 

In the presentation of material, “ol? 
is need for structuring. This may a pe 
the setting of problems which cP the 
solved by the previous experiences be of 
learner; it may involve the organ 
of content by emphasizing essentl@ lop” 
introducing summaries, and by dev" fhe 
ing concepts necessary for mastery’, re 
teacher must provide for adeg? N° 
view and for genuine applicatio” me 
teacher can assume that all learne® "ask 
with the same attitudes, the same os" 
orientations, or with the same put ost 

Hence, variation in methods ! e? 
likely to attain all the goals for ™ sup’. 
the students. No method is really hod 8 
rior to any other: Variety in cae yf” 
the spice of teaching, as well as 


Realms of Value, A Critique of Human 
Sern by Ralph Barton Perry. 
ah Harvard University Press, 
954. xii + 497 pp. $7.50 


N. : . 

Pi te Inia time when increased atten- 
his ders ng given to the subject of values. 
confines pening interest in values is not 
and eR al in religion, philosophy, 
cern With i who have a professional con- 
Values in ly problem. The subject of 
4 central an AEON another is often given 
Teports a in the deliberations and the 
cal, and | usiness, labor, agriculture, medi- 
have a beets groups, who are reputed to 
the A -headed devotion to the realm 
aroused) ms a ae evidence of this 
n the flap ar interest in values is found 
Periodicals Sai space which the secular 
giving sa K the daily newspapers are 
Ject, ticles which deal with the sub- 
Faad iota interest in values has its 
resulted in ts. Science and technology have 
Mherited a a world in which many of the 
uct no | xioms and norms of human con- 
Of ever rid verify when put to the test 
ivision. i experience. As a result of the 
Consequent productive processes and the 
We live i Specialization of life functions, 
€Pendence, gee marked by a vast inter- 
Pendent in. n this complex and interde- 
longer a usmial society, many are no 
ange ta ag that the unregulated ex- 
Suideg goods and services is necessarily 
Which, o Y a “benevolent, unseen hand” 
and denii arung through the law of supply 
! is just ne automatically gives each person 
inning oa In other words, they are be- 
F at ae the validity of the dictum 
“armers e and social are the same. 
» Workers, and members of white- 


collar and professional groups are begin- 
ning to wonder whether the alleged evils 
of planning and of coordination by the 
“bureaucratic welfare state” are not to be 
preferred to the ruthless plunder of natural 
resources the free-enterprisers are under- 
taking, now that they once again occupy 
the chief posts of government. Many are 
beginning to realize that the maintenance of 
human security, freedom, and equal edu- 
cational opportunity require that altered 
conceptions of human welfare be developed 
to take the place of those that have become 
obsolete as a result of changes in the basic 
conditions of life. These reconstructed pat- 
terns of human welfare necessarily involve 
new schedules of individual rights and re- 
sponsibilities as well as new standards of 
right and wrong. All of which is to say 
that we are becoming more conscious of the 
values embedded in our operating ways of 
living, because we are confronted with the 
task of reviewing and revising principles of 
action to which we have long been habitu- 
ated. 

Nor is the problem of the reconstruction 
of values restricted to the economic aspect 
of our experience. It is equally urgent in 
the sphere of interracial relations, as we are 
overing as we seek to remodel our 
public schools to bring it into 
harmony with the recent Supreme Court 
decision that “in the field of public educa- 
tion the doctrine of separate but’ equal has 
no place; separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal.” 

Still more fateful is the conflict of values 
in the international sphere. We live in an 
interdependent world which has destroyed 
the security so long provided our country 
by the two broad oceans. Today, security 
can be real only as it is global in nature 


disc 
system of 
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and institutionalized in world agencies of 
cooperation and authority. But in our di- 
vided world, as experience in the United 
Nations has shown, security through world 
organization and cooperation defines an 
urgent human need, not a developed human 
capacity. The deliberations in the United 
Nations also show that the existing cleav- 
age is not merely one of conflicting eco- 
nomic and governmental systems; it is also 
one that involves alternative interpretations 
of human freedom, of the nature of the 
good society, and of morality. 

All of the factors that push the problem 
of values to the forefront of our conscious- 
ness apply with intensified force to the 
work of the educator. In order to be 
equipped to educate we must have definite 
ideas of the kind of human beings we seek 
to develop, and as Professor Perry points 
out in Realms of Value, “the moral purpose 
of education is obscured by the tendency 
to fall back on the vague notion of the de- 
velopment of the individual’s latent pos- 
sibilities. For it is evident that there is no 
educational process which does not develop 
the individual’s latent possibilities—for bet- 
ter or worse. The standard of development 
is no standard at all unless some idea of 
what is to be developed is introduced or 
read between the lines.” 

Professor Perry is also in accord with the 
view of Dewey that this standard of devel- 
opment should not be concealed or smug- 
gled in by some unrecognized procedure, 
for he believes that we shall do better if 
“we know what we are about when we are 
about the education of the young.” He is 
convinced that if we are to know with 
definiteness the kind of person we are 
chools, we must 
e civilization in 


also 
any 
secking to nurture in the s 
know a good deal about th 
which he is to live. For it is through educa- 
civilization of the past, 
h to take part in the 
d to make the 


tion men acquire the 
and are enabled bot 
civilization of the present an 
civilization of the future.” 
Nor does this emphasis on the what and 
the subject matter of education make Pro- 
fessor Perry indifferent to the bow and the 


method of education. He knows too much 
about the kind of creature a human being 
is, and too much about the nature of values 
and the way in which they are acquired and 
woven into the warp and woof of human 
personality, to accept the notion that edu- 
cation is an undertaking in which children 
viewed as empty containers, are filled by 4 
simple process of pouring into them the 
goods or knowledge or values which adults 
cherish and select. He says: 

External influences obtain access to the on 
only when the mind opens its doors from tH 
inside, even if it be only by the act of attention: 
This is the truth proclaimed by -called pe 
gressive” education, and which has been pe q 
petually proclaimed by the educational reform 
ers of all ages. Men learn by exercising 
themselves, by following their interests, bY te 
ing to succeed; and if education is to educn 
it must release the springs of such activitie®? 

All of the foregoing excerpts have been 
taken from Professor Perry's chapte" 
“Education and the Science of Education: 
It is a splendid discussion and contains mue 
that every teacher and educational admin!’ 
trator will read with real profit. But I wo" 
do educators and this book a disservice v 
I to convey the impression that this euR è 
is the only part of the book relevant pao 
problems of education. Quite the contra ie 
for I consider the book as a whole © ed at 
mary importance for all who are charter u 
this time with the responsibility of the 
cation of the young. æ ae 

Professor Perry is convinced that We a 
on the threshold of a new era in mye 
affairs. He believes that “there }§ ngs 
tionably an historical trend toward 1 are 
dependence, so that men and socic age” 
now interdependent even for their a sed 


` eei eset? ae 
pendence. Conflict is no longer t° be €? fan 
ction. ail? 


through isolation and non-intera 
kind has been somewhat slow to "°° 
this fact, but it is now so inescap* jü it 
political isolationism, economic laisser nech 
and the cultural ‘ivory tower’ do at he 
to be refuted: they are obsolete: « A 
change is so conspicuous and a a pe“ 
tionary as to mark the beginning p: 
epoch.” 
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_It is from the perspective of this revolu- 
tionary development that Professor Perry 
makes his audit of human civilization. He 
Views institutions from the standpoint of 
the human ends they serve, and he judges 
them by the consequences they produce in 
the lives of those who live under them. 
Te contends that “morality takes conflict 
hey as its point of departure and 
h Yy of interests as its ideal goal.” He 
ae rn ‘identity between democracy 
one i ys for a democratic society is 
tion = seeks the most inclusive organiza- 
iiss Interests, and “the procedure by 
in this is effected is the method of 
cuve agreement.” 
elias. analyses are grounded in a 
thetic hl as political, legal, aes- 
standin religious, and philosophical under- 
Close pa He uses this knowledge to dis- 
atte se human significance—the signifi- 
orms kn values and morals—of our major 
tion ps Social life. By analyzing civiliza- 
Values oe the standpoint of its bearing on 
terial fon, has provided indispensable ma- 
in a joe and he has provided s 
or their er that makes it a, oe 
Widely ad beac a book > EE 
Provide 5, Rae hers, or it wi do po 
Period of = ucational orientation in this 
tion, social turmoil and cultural muta- 
Jous L. Crips 
Teachers College, Columbia 


T} , 
i. Nature of the Self, by Risiere 
rondizi. New I laven, Conn., Yale 


i MWersity Press, 1953. xi ete 210 pP- 
ee been said that in the history of 
°F the in thought the dominant orientano 
the mas aS was toward nature, that : 
Moderne aS toward God, and that of thig 
$ in the toward man. Yet paradoxically it 
Mos ie age of man that man has become 
RUTAR ae and confused about his own 
Ments i Such diverse contemporary move- 
Fe bo 3S psychoanalysis and existentialism 
Symptoms and proffered remedies 


in this “crisis of the self.” Frondizi’s book, 
as a critical and constructive analysis of the 
nature of the self from the standpoint of 
empirical philosophy, is a competent and 
timely contribution to this fundamental 
problem. 

The villain of the piece is Descartes, who 
originated the conception of the mind as a 
substance, and thereby set the stage for the 
subsquent conflict of a “substantial” view 
of self as opposed to an “atomistic” one—a 
conflict which has continued down to the 
present day. In the first half of this book 
the author traces the development of the 
idea of self from the substantialism of 
Descartes, through the successive criticisms 
of Locke and Berkeley, to the atomism of 
Hume. This historical analysis is accurately 
and perceptively done without losing the 
main thread of argument in secondary de- 
tails. 

In the second half of the book Frondizi 
presents the thesis that we are not forced 
to choose between the denial of self, as in 
the atomists, and the positing of self as an 
unchanging spiritual substance. Instead he 
argues that “the category of substance must 
be supplanted by that of function if we 
wish to interpret adequately the nature of 
the self.” The functional concept defines 
the self as “a coordinated structure of activi- 
ties,” of processes and relationships. Such a 
functional view solves the problem of con- 
tinuity and of personal identity without 
denying the fact of constant change. Tn fact 
“change is what gives the self stability and 

ermanence.” To show how this is possible 
the author draws upon the results of Gestalt 
psychology, which indicate that conscious 
experience is not a simple registering of 
jsolated sensations, but is an organization or 
structure in which the multiplicity and 
diversity of elements are welded into a con- 
crete unity. . o 

The concept of dynamic structure is im- 
portant in a modern philosphy of the self, 
but it seems that Frondizi remains under 
the spell of Descartes. Where Descartes 
went wrong was in setting up mind and 
body as independent substances. His error 
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(in part shared by Frondizi) was what 
Whitehead called “the fallacy of misplaced 
concreteness.” The concrete entity in the 
case of man is the total human organism, of 
which mind and body are aspects. Accord- 
ing to Frondizi, self refers to the concrete 
dynamic unity of the psychic life. Actually 
the psychic life is not the concrete entity, 
but is simply one aspect of the being of the 
whole organism. Also, to speak of “func- 
tion” does not really get rid of substance, 
for the question arises, Function of what? 
The psychic life is a way of functioning of 
the total organism. The whole organism 
thus assumes the role of substance. An ade- 
quate functional conception of self requires 
more than Gestalt psychology; it needs a 
philosophy of organism. The best way to 
start is to go back to conceptions which 
prevailed before Descartes made his dualistic 
blunder. In fact, for the functional interpre- 
tation of self one good starting point is still 
the philosophy of Aristotle. 
Puitie H. PHENIX 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Staff Personnel in the Public Schools, by 
Willard S. Elsbree and E. Edmund 
Reutter, Jr. New York, Prentice-Hall, 


Inc., 1954. ix + 438 pp- $4-65. 


The purpose and character of this volume 
are indicated in a passage in the preface: 
“The wisdom and knowledge of school ad- 
ministrators and supervisors are key factors 
in releasing the potential of teachers. If 
the former are capable of recognizing and 
selecting promising talent, if they know 
what constitutes suitable working condi- 
tions and can provide them, and if they 
can establish the climate essential for a 


strong morale, they will have demonstrated 


superlative leadership i 

The authors lay stress continuously on 
the importance of respecting the feelings 
and sensibilities of teachers. For instance, 1n 
regard to the assignment of teachers to 
committee work and other special duties 
they indicate that when teachers assume 


” 


time-consuming tasks they should have 
their regular load reduced. In meetings © 
the staff to consider curriculum and other 
matters they recommend that the admin- 
istrator or supervisor should have no pre- 
ferred status. They give a warning which 
many administrators and supervisors shoul 
heed—that it is impossible for the average 
administrator or supervisor to realize the 
tension under which many teachers labor 
when he visits their rooms. 

The authors compare the pro 
period which the teacher goes through 9 
the internship of the doctor. They discuss 
in detail how the probationary teacher MIY 
be oriented to the system and his work, a” 
how he may be aided, counseled, and eval 
ated. After his probationary period has peer 
successfully completed he is accepted ee 
full-fledged member of a professional bags 
In regard to the regular profession 
the authors say, “The supervisory pe ri- 
is indirect so far as influencing the exp? 
enced members of the staff is concerne e 
and it involves working with groups me 
than with individuals.” 

If there are any who think th 


bationary 


siS 
ë empha 


. + . ar 
in this volume on the importance of oE tef 
ing the sensibilities of teachers 1S g" “he 


than necessary, they should cons! e nave 
fact that some large corporations 
found that usually men drawn from up 
sales departments make better plant 5 
intendents than men who have © 
through production. gta 
The various areas in the field © gals” 
personnel management are discusse mene 
factory detail and with judicial hap" 
where controversy is involved. Thee e 
headings are Recruitment; Certificat? nfet 
lection; Assignment, Load, and alos 
Orientation, Salaries and Salary Schee gvi” 


Leaves of Absence; Tenure; "7 sli 
Education; Personnel Records: profe” 
Academic Freedom; Retirement pbi" 
sional Associations; Profession 


and Legal Status of Staff Personne: gte” 
In the discussion of certification © ° po 

ment is made: “There is a feeling of t 

some segments of the public an 
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academic w 
Being ane or too much emphasis is 
n training in ertification requirements 
content, . © 4 method at the expense of 
from an A man with a Doctor's degree 
demic ine university in an aca- 
education a even if he has completed some 
qualify for a with distinction, cannot 
Ne lacks see certificate in most states if 
Courses, This or two ‘prescribed’ kinds of 
May have S 1s true despite the fact that he 
Self study ssa this content through 
eve that a otherwise, <.. The authors be- 
De broadly a certification function should 
Sentially < conceived, and considered es- 
guished an administrative one as disti 
there « rom a clerical ere 
Na could be a b al one. . . . Perhaps 
ida see A oard to evaluate cases 
t within the letter of the 


Dut f 
at whic 
ntion,” h seem deserving of added 


aw 
atte 


a in regard to salary 
e S > this school have a 
Comines tise an Senehers throughout 
fereg sition of th sonsderatio, or was the 
the Br rom alae | staff in 1940 quite dif- 
Of me aration pri Was in 1954? Facts on 
Xpers 20d wor teachers, the proportion 
ion. ee —the men, martial status, age and 
Compa dat hear ce important considera- 
Th ae the validity of such a 
Qui Iscussj 
of “e full, aa of teacher retirement is 
treay n TET “a of the coordination 
thar | 2t some a and social security is 
citizens pny If the stand is taken 
mM thei ave an equal claim for 
UL gi 8Ppear E old age, the conclusion 
ens wil] © be that in the long rUn 
Sia ay system be under the same old-age 
P ob} ng Way - However, this eventuality 
Now CMS that ie and the discussion of the 
h e gad to th teaching profesion 
ty; treme e coordination o 
The o most aal systems and social se- 
the atment oF 
i NEA ig ae the roles of the AFT 
is factu r fairest the reviewer has 
al, balanced, judicial, and 


€s 
to 
ac 
Onélusian i ; 
Nelusion it will be difficult 


to dispute—that each organization has its 
place of usefulness, but that the great mass 
of teachers will continue in the NEA. 

One of the most emphatic statements in 
the volume sheds light on both the authors’ 
idea of how faculty meetings should be 
conducted, and on the state of the average 
classroom. “Often a regular classroom is 
selected as the place to hold a faculty meet- 
ing. This is about the worst spot possible, 
from the standpoint of facilitating a good 
discussion. The seats are usually uncom- 
fortable for adults; moreover they can sel- 
dom be so arranged that everyone is visible 
to everyone else. Some room should be 


selected where the chairs are comfortable 
and can be arranged in a semicircle or 2 
asels, bulletin boards, a blackboard, 


square. E 
available so that 


and a screen should be 
various types of visual aids can be used.” 
A truly revealing comment on the condi- 


tions under which most teaching is done. 
ut forward by the 


The suggestions P' 
authors on proper methods of organization 
for curriculum work and in-service im- 
provement are clear and sound. The dis- 
cussion of academic freedom is practical, 
and still holds to the highest ideals. The 
ments of all the topics are sound and 
statesmanlike; and in accordance with the 
aims of its authors, this volume is à rich 
source of information for school adminis- 


trators, supervisors, and classroom teachers. 
Eucene S. LAWLER 


Florida State University 


treat 


ds in Teaching (Re- 
Edgar Dale. New 


Press, 1954 ix + 


Audio-V isual Metho 
vised Edition), by 
York, The Dryden 
534 PP. 9625 


The first edition of this book, published 
n important contribution to 


in 1946, W% a] field. The revision prom- 
useful because of the 
«on of much new material and the thor- 


- of the original text. 
f seven chapters, deals 


of audio-visual instruction. 
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Here Mr. Dale presents concepts of teach- 
ing and of learning, and shows how audio- 
visual materials can contribute to these proc- 
esses. The thirteen chapters of Part II dis- 
cuss each type of audio-visual materials, 
arranged in the order of the now-familiar 
“cone of experience.” In Part III, the ten 
chapters deal with classroom applications 
in various subject-matter fields at the ele- 
mentary and junior-senior high school levels. 

The treatment is comprehensive, thor- 
ough, and highly interesting. The author 
draws upon an unusually wide range of 
literary sources to point up many of his 
comments. In fact, the plentiful verbal il- 
lustrations are fully as good as the excel- 
lent pictorial ones, which with their cap- 
tions make a succinct text in themselves. 

Throughout the book Mr. Dale’s writing 
exemplifies the ideas on communication 
which he presents at the outset. Time and 
again the reader will find important con- 
cepts skilfully re-introduced in varied con- 
text so that he can hardly avoid acquiring 
richer meanings. 

There are many features which especially 
pleased this reviewer. Constantly stressed 
is the importance of reading in the learn- 
ing process; coupled with this is the warn- 
ing against overenthusiasm for audio-visual 
materials, against failure to see them in 
proper perspective. Local production of cer- 
tain types of materials is given full attention. 
Throughout the chapters which deal with 
utilizing films, filmstrips, recordings, and the 
like there is an emphasis on the imaginative 
development of techniques which are varied, 
e to the medium, and well suited 
ds and interests of the particular 


appropriat 
to the nee 


group of students. 
In this connection the author suggests re- 


peatedly the desirability of cooperative 
planning by teacher and students with re- 
spect to the purposes to be achieved by the 
use of an item, to the actual selection of 
the item, and to the ways in which it is to 
be employed. But there is little said about 
allowing students any choice as to what is 
to be studied, within the framework of 


local curriculum prescription. 


There are excellent sections on reaching 
pupils how to “read” a still picture an 
how to listen to radio and recordings. But 
one wishes there had been a comprehen- 
sive discussion of ways of teaching them 
how to learn from motion pictures 
analysis which Mr. Dale is especially quale 
fied to present. The motion picture has 4 
“language” of its own which needs t° - 
understood. The child spends several yea 
of his school life in learning how tO lar 
from the printed page; since films bav" 
come into widespread classroom use, 


ime t 
devote some time, 


would seem logical to 
£ rning 


helping him acquire techniques of lea 
from the motion picture. i ey 
For some readers, the initial chap 
“Good Teaching and Communication, YE 
leave a fecling of d tisfaction. Mr. ©" 
begins by exploring “sympathy” and oð 
explaining,” two qualifications of A A 
teaching stressed by students. He il ne 
to say, “An acceptable definition must 
clude more than a student’s-eye we ; 
good teaching. It must be broad enoug p $ 
take in both the immediate and the oe 
term goals of education in contempo" g 
America. Good teaching is essentially A n 
communication, and good commun x? 
requires sympathetic sharing and c Cation 
plaining, but what is this commune, ye 
for? What is our direction, and why? ne 
then discusses education versus train ‘ou 
importance of knowing the ders and 
comes, providing needed experien avi 
evaluation in terms of change is $9 


r 


the dissatisfaction will be W ly 2 

omitted. To say nothing specifically each 
the role of the good teacher 
student to grow to the limit 0 eof et 
is to overlook an important featur mp, 
terials utilization—a concern for ve fs 
of the material on each individl® tit” 
class. Indeed the wording of ar! no w 
(and undoubtedly the author ha to in 


: : z ms 4 
tention of creating this effect) see ass ae 
dicate a preoccupation with the and t 


he grouP 


group, rather than with t 
individuals composing it. 
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One must congratulate Mr. Dale upon 
boldly including a chapter on human rela- 
tons in education among the subject-mat- 
ter chapters dealing with the use of audio- 
visual methods. Here is recognition of what 
should be an important area of the modern 
curriculum. Nor has the author slighted 
education in planning and in problem-solv- 
ing; the illustrations of classroom procedure 
show Specifically how pupils can be helped 
to grow in these skills. 

Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching is a 
book which everyone concerned with the 
use of instructional materials—prospective 
teachers, teachers in service, administrators, 
Supervisors, audio-visual specialists, and cur- 
Meulum workers—will find it profitable to 
read and re-read. 

M. R. BRUNSTETTER 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Curriculum Planning, by J. Galen Saylor 
and William M. Alexander. New York, 
Rinchart and Company, 1954. xiii + 
224 pp. $5.50, ` 


Min little more than three decades, orgii 
oy aii Improvement programs fe) 
kind have become almost a standard 
ton Oe sehon] systems throughout the coun- 
Y But while the need for continuous study 
of educational programs is now widely ac- 
one at least at a verbal level, real in- 
aren a change has frequently failed to 
ten a ed Saylor and Alexander have writ- 
remed ook to help individuals and groups 
y this condition. 
r T groups have struggled with < 
curricu] improvement. At first organize 
of tn um revision was conceived in terms 
tral of courses of study developed by cen- 
sistance ce experts with some committee ae 
to e When such paper changes faile 
y modify the learning experiences of 
ar as curriculum workers turned = 
eSivable to the process of change as We 
influe re ends, As a result, the minani 
idea a on current activities has been the 
at only through changes in people— 


best brought about by involving them in the 
process—can the curriculum be changed. 
Schools have since gone all out to involve 
people in planning programs, although too 
many such efforts have consisted only of 
activities which are routine, haphazard, and 
aimless. Despite numerous busy workers ex- 
pending considerable time and effort, too 
often the learning experiences of children 
remained somehow untouched. A basic rea- 
son for this seems to be that those involved 
frequently lack insight into the compre- 
hensive nature of curriculum planning. Con- 
sequently, they go through the motions of 
involvement in activity without meaning 
or understanding—and without real change. 

Saylor and Alexander have tried to help 
professional personnel gain better insights 
into the complex processes of improving in- 
struction with a “comprehensive treatment 
of principles, problems, and practices in the 
planning of curriculum and teaching.” 
Their book is divided into five parts: the 
needs for curriculum planning, the major 
factors which must be considered in plan- 
ning, organizing the curriculum framework, 
planning for better teaching, and organizing 
for participation in and evaluation of plan- 
ning. In general their approach is a positive 
one. The authors recognize that American 
schools, having accomplished many proud 
things, now must face inadequacies and 

roblems which they can overcome only 
through better planning. 

They define the needs for planning by 
appraising current school practices. Basic 
issues are clearly stated and various points 
of view, including the authors own, are 
fairly presented. These are discussed not in 
the abstract but in terms of their implica- 
tions for selecting and organizing learning 
experiences. This is one of the book’s 
strengths: theory and practice are related 
and clarified through good illustrations. 

Planners, the authors point out, are not 
free to create de novo the program they 
consider best for children, but must plan 
realistically in the light of forces existing in 
the situation. The many interrelated factors 
that influence planners in their choices and 


176 
decisions are treated as potential helps or 
blocks in developing a better local program. 
Chapters are devoted to each of the “three 
elements in the educative process—the child, 
the society, and the interaction of the two.” 
From these analyses of current issues, im- 

ortant factors influencing planning, the im- 
pact of the culture, the nature of the 
learner, and the teaching-learning proccss, 
Saylor and Alexander indicate sources of 
curriculum goals, how these may be formu- 
lated, and how they may be used in curric- 
ulum planning. 

Curriculum design and the determination 
of scope and sequence—the framework for 
attaining educational objectives—are exam- 
ined in Part 3. The major designs (including 
traditional subject-matter types and newer 
approaches) are discussed in terms of their 
meaning for selecting, planning, and devel- 
oping learning experiences. A chapter is de- 
voted to the “core curriculum” as an im- 
portant current movement. The core is dis- 
cussed, however, as an administrative plan 
for scheduling a major portion of general 
education rather than a special curriculum 
design. This distinction is important for 
planners, since a decision to schedule some 
type of core still requires further choices as 
to the framework through which experi- 
ences shall be selected and carried on. This 
has often been overlooked by core planners. 

In the last analysis, Saylor and Alexander 
emphasize, planning is effective only if done 
in terms of changing the ways teachers 
work with children and the kinds of educa- 
tional experiences they provide. Frequently, 
planning has fallen flat because of a broad, 
global concern and insufficient attention to 
implementation and enactment in the class- 


room. Having considered problems of re- 


organizing the curriculum framework, the 


authors then focus Part 4 directly on plan- 
ning for better teaching. Resource units, 
unit plans, and other preplanning activities 
are described and illustrated. Cooperative 
procedures in teacher-pupil planning, selec- 
tion and use of curriculum resources, and 
classroom experimentation are treated in 
clear detail in this section. 
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The final part of the book spells out proc- 
ess: how to organize for cooperative parti- 
cipation in planning; how to select specific 
techniques and procedures; how to facilitate 
participation by individuals and groups on 
various planning levels; how to use re 
sources within and outside the school. The 
authors indicate that different kinds © 
organization and procedures are appropriat® 
for each of the four levels of curriculum 
planning -the teachers’, the school unit $ 
the school system's, and the outside group *. 
Saylor and Alexander view the task ° 
organization as one of stimulating 3P 
ordinating efforts of many individuals ane 
groups. f 5 

The problems of evaluating curricu f 
planning to secure evidence for further 
planning and to determine the effectiven 
of procedures employed are examined m Pe 
final chapter. Such evaluation must inclu 
the over-all planning of goals and 
the planning of learning experiences 
the organization for planning. Had ey 
ation been an integral and continuous pa 
of the total planning process in many earl? 
programs, had evidence been obraine a 
the effectiveness of planning, much Ker E 
time and futility might have been avol e 

This book is permeated with the aatis 
own long and extensive experiences in de 
riculum programs of many kinds: norS 
from their national leadership, both A og 
have been engaged in curriculum P ae ars 
at the “shirtsleeve level” for many Yo gt 
Their approach is that of fellow currict 
researchers encouraging others to P“ eri 
the basis of evidence—to develop m” Pag 
mental approach to curriculum P p yor 
They shun pat and rigid formulas n hich 


Jum 


desig™ 
ane 
Ju- 


of guiding principles and suggestions ation? 
should be valuable in particular situs Ae 
The illustrative material is well-selecr ap” 
up-to-date bibliography follows eac" in 58 
ter. The value of these suggested ris pook 


enhanced by concise annotations: ott! 
should serve to introduce newcomers : as? 
study of curriculum. Beyond this, ther ssl 
depth and substance to intrigue 49° jas” 
the more experienced professiona 
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room teacher or administrator—to critically 
examine his own philosophy and approach 
to planning for better teaching and learning. 
A. Harry Passow 
Teachers College, Columbia 


America’s Resources of Specialized Tal- 
ent, The report of the Commission on 
Human Resources and Advanced 
Training, by Dael Wolfle, New York, 
Harper & Bros, 1954. xvii + 332) 
$4.00. 


This is an important book for those in 
the field of education. Basically, it is a study 
of the training, supply, and utilization of 
highly trained manpower in a variety of 
fields. There is a discussion of the supply 
of students graduating from college and 
a more detailed discussion of the supply 
of people with master’s and doctor’s de- 
grecs. 

The discussion covers the physical sci- 
ences, psychology, social science, humani- 
tles and arts, engineering, applied biology 
(including agriculture), the health fields, 
business and commerce, school reaching, and 
a Variety of other, smaller professions. 

Some of the information regarding teach- 
Crs is put in a striking form: “In Arizona, 
ver 97 per cent of all elementary teachers 
Were college graduates in 1952. In South 
Dakota, only g per cent were college gradu- 
ates.” The conclusion regarding the supply 
ion demand of teachers is that “there will 
Continue for some years in the future to be 
4 serious shortage of qualified teachers for 
the nation’s elementary and secondary 
Schools, Against a new ‘supply which will 
Average 100,000 or less a year for the next 

Ve years can be placed a clearly foreseen 
emand for 160,000 per year.” 

The projected figures on college enroll- 
Ment are most important. They estimate 
that college enrollment in 1953 Was 2:2 50,000 
2 that it will be approximately 2,900,000 
oe approximately 3,800,000 in i 
‘cad oe 4,500,000 in 1970. | e 

continues further to state that “even 


though every person who receives a doc- 
tor’s degree in the next few years is ap- 
pointed to a college or university, there will 
not be enough to satisfy the anticipated re- 
quirements.” 

Toward the end of the report, there is 
the prediction that for the next few years 
there will be shortages in engineering, sci- 
ence, school teaching, medicine, nursing, 
and other fields, and that the total number 
of graduates will fall far short of employ- 
ers’ demands. 

There is a very interesting discussion of 
the ability level in the various fields. It is 
stated that the average ability of students 
who enter such fields as physical science, 
engineering, law, English, and foreign lan- 
guages is higher than the average of those 
in education, business, or home economics. 
The report does go on to say, however, 
that there is much overlapping. Every field 
attracts some very able students and some 
of lower ability. As a matter of fact, if the 
differences in ability are put in terms of 
the total population, they appear extremely 
small. 

The report, as a whole, is a most helpful 
discussion of the value and use of specialized 
talent. It strongly urges that more attention 
be paid to the importance of this specialized 
talent in the general welfare of the nation, 
with which position all students of the prob- 
lem can agree. 

Haroto F. CLARK 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Communism in Education in Asia, Africa 
and the Far Pacific, by Walter Crosby 
Eells, Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1954- X + 246 
pp- $3-00- 

The author of any broad survey in- 
evitably faces a dilemma. If he limits him- 
self to those areas of the subject in which 
he may rightly claim some degree of au- 
thority, he fails to cover the extensive ma- 
terial which a systematic analysis would 
demand. Yet in treating each area which logi- 
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cally must be considered, he is almost cer- 
tain to go far beyond his own personal com- 
petence, and to fall into the trap of super- 
ficialities based on secondary and tertiary 
sources. 

In choosing a title such as Communism 
in Education in Asia, Africa and the Far 
Pacific, Walter Crosby Eells chose the 
latter of these two dangers. Perhaps because 
the title gives such promise, the work itself 
appears vaguely unsatisfying. Dr. Eells spent 
two years travelling in thirty-nine countries 
following his retirement in 1951 from a 
position as Advisor on Higher Education, 
which he had held for four years in the 
Headquarters of the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers in Japan. These 
thirty-nine countries did not include any 
European area, but were about evenly dis- 
tributed between Southeast Asia, the South 
Pacific and the Indian Subcontinent, the 
Middle East, East Africa, and North Africa. 
During these two years, Dr. Eells inter- 
viewed educational leaders, read the daily 
press, both Communist and anti-Communist, 
and visited a sampling of schools. To com- 
plete the picture, he has added a chapter on 
China, a country which he was unable to 
visit personally and which he has appraised 
solely on the basis of interviews and read- 
ing. ‘Significantly, this is perhaps the most 
readable of the chapters. 

Dr. Eells spent four years in Japan in a 
position which unquestionably made avail- 
able to him extremely interesting and au- 
thoritative material on the problem of Com- 
munism in the schools of that country. He 
was more than once publicly attacked by 
the Communists for his ideological views. 
It is puzzling, therefore, that he has treated 
so summarily this focal point of political 
unrest in the Pacific. He recounts anec- 
dotes of heckling by Communist agitators 
while speaking to university audiences. He 
repeats general stories of the strength of 
Communist infiltration into universities and 
into the Japan Teachers Union. But he fails to 
reveal sources which are more authoritative 
than newspaper stories, a number of which 
are from English-language newspapers and 


hence suspect of being vehicles for propa- 
ganda to the American occupation forces: 
He also lumps together “Communist” and 
“anti-American” criticism, which, when 
they deal with such emotion-laden subjects 
as Hiroshima, need not be identical. There 
can be little doubt that Communism has 
been and remains a very real threat in 
Japan, and has undoubtedly tried to use the 
schools for its own ends. Bur it is unfortunate 
that Dr. Fells has not made use of the pri- 
mary materials to which he must have had 
access in presenting a more systematic and 
a more definitive study of this area. 

The book might more appropriately have 
been titled “Conversations and musings 0" 
the problems of Communism in our times 
than the title which it bears. Dr. Fells is 3 
thoughtful man, and an educator of great 
experience, A record of his conversations 
with educational leaders around the world 
and his personal reflections on them are not 
without value. But it can hardly be calle 
a scholarly investigation, nor does it lead t° 
a systematic presentation which answers the 
question the reader brings to the volume: 

The book is filled with references suc” 
as, “On the day that we sailed from Penang, 
bound for Australia and New Zealand - Mg 
or, “While the writer was in the Philip 
pines... .” The reader well knows fro™ 
the jacket that Dr. Eells has personally 
visited these areas, but the brevity of his 
visits can make of such phrases only bi 
attempt to date the event and not a cla 
to authoritative knowledge of the are® 
Even more disconcerting is the constan 
reference to such unidentified sources a 
“A particularly well-informed indiv! 
wl.. on" . a woman ii Melbourne 
who said she had been teaching ! ,* 
secondary school . . .” or, “. those D 
Bangkok familiar with the situation - + * ‘ 
Where he has identified the sources: they 
range from such undeniable experts as 
Stephen B. L. Penrose, President of the 
American University of Beirut, to thos? 
whose access to information on member” 
ship in subversive Communist groups mig 5 
well be questioned. Typical of this latte 


b 
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might be his “Miss Hanna, an American 
teacher on a Fulbright grant for 1951-52, 
estimated to the writer that fully half of 
the students were Communists.” 

, His cited documentary sources are equally 
disappointing—TIME, the Reader’s Digest, 
T imes Educational Supplement (London), 
United Nations World, New Republic, 
School and Society, New York Times, Edu- 
cational Record, Universities Review. Oddly 
enough, in the chapter on China, where he 
Was forced to rely on documentary sources 
almost entirely, he turned to sources which 
may not have been either more accurate or 
disinterested, but which hold interest as 
illustrative material taken from Communist- 
controlled sources themselves. 

Dr. Eells deserves great credit for his 
hones y and frankness, but the record is 
hardly convincing if it is supposed to €s- 
tablish him as an expert. Two days in Indo- 
China; two weeks in the Philippines; a total 
of four months for India, Pakistan and 
n two months for Iran, 


Cevlon; and less t 
Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Turkey 
Combined, Ir is just this superficiality of 
Personal contact which makes his sweeping 
generalizations seem the more unfortunate. 
Vhus, in speaking of Macao, one of the 
Most troubled areas in the world, he writes, 
No evidence was found of Communist in- 
tence in any of these schools,” and later, 
Little positive evidence of disruptive Com- 
Munist influence was found among the 
Schools of New Zealand.” 

It is a tribute to the balanced judgment 
aud impressive educational experience which 
eu possesses that so high a propor 

_ is appraisals stand critical scrutiny in 
Spite of the limitations of his research. 
When he deals with the Middle East, he 
quite correctly states, “For the great bulk 
of the population, devoutly Muslim, Marx 
cannot compete with Allah, nor Stalin with 
Mohammed, To many of them, however, 
Zionism is a far greater menace than Com- 
Munism.” He accurately reports a strong 


anti-American sentiment which stems from 
the Arab belief that the United States’ 
recognition of and aid to Israel was nothing 
short of backing an armed aggressor. “The 
United States is blamed very largely for 
the situation in Israel and for the hundreds 
of thousands of Arab refugees.” This is not 
per se a “Communist” sentiment, but it is 
a climate of opinion which is receptive to 
Communism. He is somewhat ambivalent 
with regard to one of the great myths of 
education, that literacy produces a “demo- 
cratically inclined” people. He quotes, 
“-. . empty minds and souls provide as 
good a breeding ground for Communism 
as empty stomachs,” yet in another place 
he states, “It has sometimes been said, also, 
that Communism thrives on ignorance and 
illiteracy, but this generalization is not en- 
tirely borne out in India.” He seems to have 
few doubts, however, with regard to the 
equally widespread myth of politics, that 
low living standards produce Communism. 
“It was shown that in many countries dis- 
tressing economic and resultant unsatisfac- 
tory social conditions are basic reasons for 
the appeal of Communism.” 

It is when he comes to specific sugges- 
tions as to an American course of action to 
correct the situation that Dr. Eells makes 
his greatest contribution. In these all too 
few closing pages of his study he draws 
upon the educational material of which he 
is clearly master and in simple practical 
seaks to the basic issue, that of 
deological appeal of Com- 
munism with a democratic way of life that 
is demonstrably superior. He concludes, 
not with an appeal to the stomach, but with 
an appeal to the mind. “The war of ideas 
must be won. Communists must not be per- 
mitted to possess the minds and souls of the 
youth of Asia, Africa, and the South Pa- 
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Education for Leadership* 


FIELD MARSH 


I. FIRST LECTURE 


THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
UNDERLYING THE EDUCATION 


OF CHILDREN 


The subject of these lectures is wide, 
and it has not been easy for me to decide 
How to deal with it in the space of two 
Sessions, After much thought I have de- 
cided to deal with it in the following 
Way: 

First Lecture: In this I will explain to 
ra views as to the principles to be 
ti wed in a national system of educa- 

On if we are to produce the leadership 
We need. 


* . 
tur The Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation Lec- 
on cond 1954-55, delivered at Teachers College 

TI Ovember 22 and 23, 1954- a 
Enge Teachers College Julius and Rosa Sachs 

owment Fund, established in 1924 bY, 3 8 
Tom the late Dr. and Mrs. Julius Sachs, is use 
Peele for the promotion of scholarly effi- 
teach), in the training of secondary-s¢ oe 
hay ners, To this end, educators of distinction 
the ¢ been invited to deliver special lectures @ 
as college from time to time. The series, known 
sprp e Sachs Lectures”, was inaugurated in the 

Pring of 1929, 


AL VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN 


Second Lecture: In this we will ex- 
amine two national systems, those in op- 
eration in the U.S.A. and in England, dis- 
cuss where these systems are not satis- 
factory, and then see if we can discover 
the principles on which the ideal system 
should be based. 


THE OBJECT OF EDUCATION 


What is the object of education? In 
my view it is to develop the mind, the 
will, and the conscience of a boy and to 
strengthen his character. To educate is to 
train mentally and morally. A good edu- 
cational system should result in what has 
been called the noblest work of God—an 
honest, trustworthy and chivalrous man, 
who will be respected by his fellow men, 
and in whom they will have confidence. 

If this can be achieved, we are well on 
the way to laying the foundations of 
leadership; we should have no difficulty 
in producing good leaders and leaders in 
that which is good. All my remarks are 
made with reference to the education of 
boys. It is possible that, in principle, they 
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would apply equally to girls; but I 
have no experience in the education 
or upbringing of girls. In this connec- 
tion I read recently in a book called The 
Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson 
that he (Jefferson) gave little considera- 
tion to female education except that of 
his own daughters. I could say the same 
myself. But I might say here that I am 
opposed to coeducation; I believe that 
boys and girls require different treat- 
ment and education after the age of say 
eleven or twelve. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
LEADERSHIP 


I would suggest we begin by examin- 
ing the whole subject of leadership. My 
own practical experience in this matter 
has been in the military sphere, and 
against that background I have reached 
the following conclusions. 

Leadership is based on truth and char- 
acter. A leader must himself be the ser- 
vant of a truth, and he must make that 
truth the focus of a common purpose. He 
must then have the force of character 
necessary to inspire others to follow him 
with confidence. Both are necessary, 
truth and character. And there must be 
will power in the character. 

The leader must have infectious op- 
timism, and determination to persevere 
in the face of difficulties. He must also 
radiate confidence, relying on moral and 
spiritual principles and resources to work 
out rightly even when he himself is not 
too certain of the material outcome. He 
must have a sound judgement in which 
others will have confidence, and a good 
knowledge of human nature. He must be 
able to see his problems truly and whole. 
Self-control is a vital component of his 
make-up. Pre-eminence in sport is un- 
doubtedly a help in developing leader- 
ship, but it is in no way a necessity. 


When all is said and done, the true 
leader must be able to dominate, and 
finally to master, the events that surround 
him; once he lets events get the better of 
him, those under him will lose confidence 
and he will cease to be of value as 2 
leader. 

I suggest that the final test of a leader 
is the feeling you have when you leave 
his presence after a conference or inter- 
view. Have you a feeling of uplift ant 
confidence? Are you clear as to what 1S 
to be done, and what is your part of the 
task? Are you determined to pull your 
weight in achieving the object? Or ' 
your feeling the reverse? 3 

Finally, I wish to place on record MY 
own conviction that it is not possible for 
leadership to be good and effective, an 
to prevail under stress and strain, unless 
it is based on a real sense of religious 
truth. The leader must be prepared a 
acknowledge that truth and to lead others 
in the light of it. The military leader has 
got to keep his finger on the spiriton 
pulse of his armies, and he must be Dr 
that the spiritual purpose which insp?” 
them is right and true and is clearly “A 
pounded to one and all. Unless he do 
this, he can expect no lasting success: 

I hold the view, strongly, that all a 
ership is based on the spiritual qu^ 


Ve 
the power to inspire others to folle” 
This spiritual quality may be for r ‘a 


or it may be for evil. In many oe, me 
the past the quality has been devon J 
ward personal ends and was pee? ae 
wholly evil; whenever this was $0, # 
end it failed. ee 
Leadership which is evil, while 1t 7. 
succeed temporarily, always carries { 
it the seeds of its own destruction. it 
examples of evil leadership would be fof 
ler and Mussolini. The proper name y 
such evil leadership is “misleader g 
something false coming through a St" 
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Personality, and the stronger the per- 
sonality the worse the ultimate crash. 

That is how I see leadership in the mili- 
tary sphere. Is it not the same in all walks 
of civil life, whether in the State, in the 
eee or in industrial and commercial 
rer 


THE PROBLEM OF EQUALITY 


It is obvious that a nation cannot pro- 
duce a sufficient number of men with 
these essential qualities of leadership un- 
less the education of its boys is organized 
on sound lines. Consider the mass of the 
youth of your own nation. 

It is stated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, dated 4th July, 1776, that “all 
men are created equal.” Let us be clear 
what this famous sentence really means. 

No one can seriously believe that the 
seven million boys in the U.S.A. in sec- 
ondary schools were all created with 
equal possibilities as regards their brain 
Power. The mark of a machine is same- 
ness, but of nature and life it is differ- 
ence, 


Of course, every human being is a soul 


eA equal value in the eyes of God. But 
Se does not mean that all men are born 
With equal talents. The hard fact is that 
-s men are not created equal in ability 
> Sach other, and as they grow UP this 
ference in ability becomes increasingly 
pane This, of course, does not detract 
rom the general proposition that there 
“hould be equality of opportunity insofar 
’s it is humanly possible to give this 
equality, 

Equality means equal access to the law 
and an equal right to justice under it. I 
Would say that today in the free world 
ine enjoy equality before the law in 
about as perfect a degree as is consistent 
vith this imperfect world. l 

hen we have the form of equality 
“nder which every man is as entitled as 


any other to determine the form and 
complexion of the government by which 
his affairs, and the affairs of everybody 
else, are to be regulated. This broadly 
means one man, one vote, and one 
woman, one vote, and that we have cer- 
tainly achieved. All we are asked to give 
in return for having a voice in how our 
affairs are to be regulated is a modest 
contribution in the form of taxation! 

Then we come to equality of oppor- 
tunity, and that is the crux of the matter 
in the subject we are discussing. 

Perfect equality of opportunity is im- 
possible. However hard we may try, 
greater inequalities of capacity, and 
therefore of opportunity, will develop as 
children grow into men. For this reason 
it is harder to give equal opportunities to 
those who in early life disclose no marked 
bent or aptitude. I will deal with this fac- 
tor more fully later on. Because of mud- 
dled thinking about equality, many sec- 
tions of Western democratic society are 
suspicious of the whole idea of the neces- 
sity for leadership, and of the need for 
any special training in order to produce 
a sufficiency of leaders. 


LEADERSHIP AND EQUALITY 


It is vital to realise at the outset that 
the whole idea of “leadership” is regarded 
with deep suspicion by certain influential 
sections of Western social opinion. This 
arises partly from hatred of the debase- 
ment of the leadership-principle in the 
twentieth century dictatorships, partly 
from a genuine desire to ensure equality 
of opportunity for all children for whom 
each democracy is responsible, and partly 
from muddled thinking about the equal- 
ity of man and the classless society. 

“It follows that little can be done until 
Western opinion is re-educated to appre- 
ciate the crucial necessity of devoted and 
able leadership in all aspects of demo- 
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cratic life. We must train heads as well as 
count them. The whole concept of lead- 
ership needs re-defining and re-stating. 
We must get rid of the idea of the “boss” 
with his large cigar and astrakhan collar, 
and substitute in his place the devoted 
servant of his fellow men, working for 
many hours after the rest have knocked 
off. There will always be heads and tails; 
there can never be a ship without a cap- 
tain or a good team without a leader; it 
is captaincy that counts. 

We can assume that in all branches of 
life in a Western democracy a leader will 
always need certain attributes, of which 
the following are some of the most im- 
portant: moral integrity and courage, 
sound judgement, vision, enthusiasm, and 
the ability to get on with and to inspire 
human beings. And in all the higher 
spheres of leadership he will need high 
and often specialised intelligence as well. 

It is absurd to pretend that such a com- 
bination of qualities in any one individ- 
ual is at all common; on the other hand, 
much can be done to inculcate and de- 
velop these qualities by training. But we 
shall make a great mistake if in trying to 
cast our net as widely as possible for 
leaders, we lavish our limited resources 
for leadership training on those who 
(through no fault of their own) will al- 
ways be among the /ed—to the detriment 
of the potential leaders. Leaders are a 
small class and must be taught in small 


classes. 


THE PROBLEMS OF 
ADOLESCENCE 


The boy of today is the man of to- 
morrow. How should he be trained so 
that he may grow up to be a man of char- 
acter who will influence others for good 
and who will be of real use to his 
country? 

Let us make no mistake about one 


thing. The foundations of character are 
laid in the home; the basis of all training 
must take place there; it is that training 
which will influence a boy all his life, 
for good or for ill. On the sure founda- 
tions for good laid in the home the 
schoolmaster will build. If those founda- 
tions have not been laid, the schoolmaster 
can do little. 

We hear a good deal these days about 
“juvenile delinquency”: this, of course, 1$ 
often merely a more convenient expres- 
sion for “parental neglect”. 

The time will come when the boy has 
outgrown his family, or thinks he has-— 
which is the same thing in the end. Fe 
wants to launch out into a larger commu- 
nity. He is now about fourteen and E 
next four years will be vitally importan 
in the formation of his character. I be- 
lieve myself that good youth organiza- 
tions, covering the country, are an nar 
pensable element in the training of be 
at this stage. The opportunity an organi 
zation like the Boy Scouts gives to i 
boy to make full use of his leisure, A 
to develop his character, is the best P 
sible preparation for adult life. Howe 
whether the boy joins a youth orgen 
tion or does not, he has got to learn Ci 
tain things, and the schoolmaster “ 
play a large part in this matter. 

The young citizen must learn t 
operate in a community; he must b gé 
that one of the fundamentals of a 
cratic life is voluntary self-discipline 
the interests of the group to which o 
belongs; he must acquire the quality of 
subordination of self for the benefit < 
the community. Above all, he must Be 
a balanced view of things, a balanced "s 
look on life. He must learn to keeP ” 
inward sense of proportion when alt 
ward things are distorted and diffi yo 
This is a most testing time for any js 
from fourteen to eighteen, when i 
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changing mentally and physically. He 
will need a lot of help. And especially he 
needs to be taught how to make the best 
use of his leisure time. 

I have mentioned the word “disci- 
pline”. The word has a somewhat un- 
pleasant sound to some people and this 
is because it is not properly understood. 
The true basis of all discipline is self- 
discipline; it embraces the idea of self- 
control and self-restraint, and implies a 
life ordered and bounded by certain vol- 
untarily imposed limitations. These limi- 
tations may be considered as duties, Or 
obligations, which we feel it necessary 
to fulfil. 

This conception of duty underlies the 
Whole of Christian teaching on personal 
conduct, and must be impressed on every 
child from his nursery days onwards. 

Discipline may, in fact, be defined as 
“the performance of duty”; it has, I be- 
lieve, a moral foundation which none of 
us need be afraid to admit. Discipline has 
also what I call, for want of a better word, 
4 social basis. All civilised communities 
demand a degree of self-control from 
their citizens. — 

In the interests of the community as a 
Whole, each of us willingly submits f° 
the supremacy of the law and to the au- 
thor ity of its agents—the police. If any- 
thing is in short supply, We stand in a 
queue for it, and do not fight for it m 
the shops—in England, anyway- We all 
realise that the community as å whole 
Makes demands on us as individuals; and 
in order that we may all live freely and 
happily together, we voluntarily impose 
Upon ourselves a certain restraint. i 

Therefore, discipline has both a mora 
and a social foundation. And it 1s vital 


that this fact be impressed on the youth 
of a nation. ; 

ane ‘ 5 

The root of discipline is that am 

self, 


thing” which a man sets above him 


and for whose greater value he will give 
up his own wishes in order that the Cause 
may prevail, in order that a community 
can continue. The best type of discipline 
is the subordination of self for the bene- 
fit of the community. 

All this must be taught to boys. 

What a gigantic task confronts the 
schoolmaster—to influence the younger 
generation to take the right road. His 
task is made the more difficult by modern 
conditions of life. The boy today faces 
temptations and problems greater than 
you and I ever had to face. The thriller, 
gangster films, broken homes due to lax- 
ity in the marriage obligations, the adver- 
tisement of sex in certain of the news- 
papers—all these impose a severe strain 
on the adolescent boy, and the develop- 
ment of character under such conditions 
is not easy. 

We must understand that the progress 
of civilisation has introduced other prob- 
lems. 

As the boy grows to manhood he will 
find that his visual world has been ex- 
tended. He can go to the cinema and see 
how people live and behave in other 

arts of the world. In the home he has 
the radio and television; he can “listen 
in” to world affairs and home affairs; he 
can hear specialists talk on almost any 
ect. He can read in the papers what 
where. He can go to 
learn more about his 


subj 
is going on every 
evening classes and 
own and other people’s jobs. 

Because of all this, the adolescent boy 
can measure his everyday environment 
in a way impossible fifty years ago. He 
has extended his capacity to think, to 
appreciate, to criticise. He is daily tak- 
ing in information and relating it to 
himself. For these reasons he is not al- 
ways able to accept the dictates of those 
in authority. As he grows to manhood he 
will be unlikely to accept conditions of 
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work not in keeping with his self-respect. 

But as his knowledge increases, it is 
important that his criticism should be- 
come more and more constructive; his 
appreciation will then find expression in 
greater all-round efficiency. And above 
all he must learn that man must sow be- 
fore he can reap; he must understand 
that he will not get “the more abundant 
life” by just voting for it; he will have to 
work for it, whatever may be his status 
in life. 


JUSTICE FOR ALL 


Who is going to teach all these things 
to the boys of a nation as they approach 
and pass through the age of adolescence? 
How can we ensure that among the 
great mass of boys in any nation, those 
who have been endowed with superior 
talents will have the Opportunity to de- 
velop their talents to the full—to the last- 
ing benefit of the nations of the world? 
How can we ensure that the leaders will 
emerge? How can we ensure that the 
less gifted will receive that education 
which is their just due? 

Much leadership is needed in the 
world. In my view the need for able and 
devoted leadership in all walks of life is 
greater today than it has ever been in the 
history of the world. And to ensure that 
the boys are influenced in the right way 
there must be co-operation between the 
parent and the schoolmaster. Too often 
the good work done by the schoolmas- 
ter is undone in the home; too often the 
schoolmaster fights a losing battle with 
the parent. 

Any national system of education must 
ensure that specially gifted boys, who 
may come from any stratum of society, 
can obtain the education that is essential 
if they are to rise to those positions to 
which their gifts entitle them. The right 
answer must be based on justice for all. 


The gifted boy must get justice by 
going to a selective school, high school 
or grammar school, where his education 
is continued and his intelligence devel- 
oped in full co-operation and competi- 
tion with others of the same mental cali- 
bre. His great need will be to acquire 
wisdom and character. 

The less gifted boy must get justice by 
going to a school properly adapted tO 
his more limited abilities. He, too, must 
acquire wisdom and character. It is not 
necessary to be clever to acquire wisdom 
or develop character. The school tO 
which the less gifted boy goes must have 
two important characteristics: f 

(a) It must be a really good school 0 
its own type, with efficient teachers an 
reasonably small classes. f 

(b) There must be a further system 0 
selection at the school, to cater for the in- 
terests of those boys who develop late 
and who failed in the earlier grading. 


SOME SELECTION Is ESSENTIAL 


If you agree with me so far, it is cleat 
that some form of selection, some sort g 
“weeding out”, is necessary if a nation 3 
to get good results from the education 
and training of its boys. It is, in my ai 
important to distinguish between ae 
lectual ability and the capacity for il 
ership. By intellectual ability I mean th 
kind of ‘ability which shows itself i? 
classroom work. Sometimes these tw? 
qualities are found in the same perso” 
but not always. 

It is obviously of very great impor 
tance for the community that those pee 
ple who rise to prominence by reason o 
their intellectual ability should also, i 
least many or most of them, be n5 
equipped for leadership in a wider sense 
But notwithstanding that principle < 
think it still remains important to accep 
the distinction. 
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Though leadership does not, of course, 
by any means rest simply on having an 
intellectual capacity greater than the av- 
crage, it seems to me that such superior 
intelligence is a prerequisite of good lead- 
ership. If there is any form of selection 
in terms of ability ‘among boys at an 
early age, say eleven or twelve, rot all 
of the selected boys will become leaders; 
but nearly all the eventual leaders will 
come from those boys. 

_ If the schoolmaster will develop the 
intelligence and the character of these 
boys and help them to acquire wisdom, 
they will then be well placed to face the 
battle of life on leaving school and to ex- 
ercise satisfactorily the leadership which 
May come their way. 

_ Before we leave the subject of selec- 
tion, let us see what one of your own 
authorities has to say on this subject. In 
a book called Education in a Divided 
World, Dr. James B. Conant, then Presi- 
dent of Harvard, wrote in 1949 êS 
follows: 

The more we try to employ the instru- 


Ment of universal education to offset those 
erent in 


forces of social stratification inher 
amily life, the more we jeopardize ae 
training of certain individuals. In particu 
ar, we tend to overlook the specially gifted 
Youth. We neither find him early enough, 
nor guide him properly, nor educate him 
adequately in our high schools. 


If I ever had any doubt about selection, 
which has not been the case, the remerki 
of Dr, James Conant would have settled 
the point. 
However, let us see what Thomas Jef- 
ferson said on the subject. In some za 
marks about the creation of local schools 
to teach the foundations of literacy he 
Wrote as follows: 
_ These schools to be under a visitor who 


is annually to choose the boy of best genus 
n the school, of those whose parents are 


too poor to give them further education, 
and to send him forward to one of the 
grammar schools. Of the boys thus sent in 
one year, trial is to be made at the grammar 
schools for one or two years, and the best 
genius of the whole selected and continued 
for six years, and the residue dismissed. By 
this means twenty of the best geniuses will 
be raked from the rubbish annually, and be 
instructed at the public expense. ` 


This seems to be a good recommenda- 
tion for selection, or the “weeding out” 

rocess which I believe to be essential. I 
would not concur, of course, in the sug- 
gestion that those not chosen should be 
thought of as “rubbish”. 

Of course, in a democratic community 
there are many egalitarian objections to 
the whole idea of leadership, as I have 
already said. But how can the need for 
leadership be denied? It is needed in 
political life, in the civil service, in the 
factories and workshops, in department 
stores, in garages and on the farms—in 
fact, in every sphere of national life. 

If leaders are not selected on sound 
principles they will merely select them- 
selves on unsound principles—by their 
birth, or wealth, or influence—and if 
they are not educated for their responsi- 
bilities their leadership will not be more 
democratic, but merely less wise. If the 
right of the well-endowed to lead is de- 
nied—the well-endowed with ability, not 
the well-endowed with dollars—or if we 
fail to give them proper educational 
training, then the rich or the well-born 
or the demagogues or the “toughs” will 
become the leaders. These are the only 
alternatives, and they must be stated 
very clearly to those who cry for equal- 
ity and parity of esteem. 

“From talking to teachers and psycholo- 
gists, I have gained the impression that 
the intellectual and gifted child is fre- 
quently more stable emotionally than 
other children, and that the incidence of 
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juvenile crime and delinquency is high- 
est among the subnormal. It may be that 
the low incidence of delinquency and 
crime among more clever children can 
be explained in terms of the better home 
environments which tend to produce 
them. But whatever the explanation, it 
does seem that the emotional and moral 
attributes of an intellectual elite are in 
general better than those found among 
children of average ability. 

I suggest, therefore, we must select 
the more gifted and educate them to 
their full capacity, if we are to com- 
ply with the terms of the title of these 
lectures. And that selection of the intel- 
lectually more gifted from among the 
mass of boys in a nation must not be left 
too late; the selection must be made be- 
fore the boy has reached the adolescent 
age. The following points then arise: 

1. At what age should the selection be 
made? 

2, What form should it take? 

3. What education should then follow 
for the various categories, and where 
should it be carried out? 

To discuss these points satisfactorily it 
will be advisable to examine two systems 
which are opposite in shape and form, 
and compare their good and bad points 
respectively. In this way we may arrive 
at the ideal solution. As my two systems 
I shall take the American and the Eng- 
lish. I will deal with this problem in my 


second lecture tomorrow. 
Before closing the first lecture, I would 
like to discuss two subjects very briefly: 
First: Should a schoolmaster teach lead- 
ership? 
Second: Religion in State schools. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND 
LEADERSHIP 


Should a schoolmaster teach leader- 


a 


ship? I ask this question because some 


people consider he should zot do so. But 
a school is a community with a strong 
community life of its own, and in any 
community there must be leaders. It is 
true that the schoolmaster’s first duty is 
to strengthen character, and to develop 
the intelligence and brains of his schol- 
ars. But the schoolmaster is bound to be 
concerned with this matter of leader- 
ship, and in two different ways: 

First: The community will throw UP 
its own leaders—boys of strong charac- 
ter, who are naturally gifted with pow- 
ers to dominate the events and people 
around them. The schoolmaster’s urgent 
duty is to train such boys to be gooc 
leaders, and leaders in that which i 
You may say this is simply training thelr 
character; that is perfectly true in one 
sense, since the better their character, the 
better their leadership for good. And yet 
leadership has its own particular de- 
mands; there is a technique, if one may 
put it so, of leadership, and the school- 
master will see that the boy of strong 
character will, so far as is possible, be 
trained to use this leadership in the right 
way by the right methods. There ate 
many examples of boys with strong pow- 
ers of leadership who have used thios“ 
powers in the wrong way and with wrong 
methods. 

Second: There are other boy 3 
have to be “brought out”. Their che 
ter may be as good as gold; they have go" 
intelligence. And they have latent po 
ers of leadership. But they have a natur? 
“reserve”, and they will never exercis? 


s goo": 


s who 


5 £ š = y 
their powers of leadership unless the) 
are encouraged to do so by their sch0° i 

yImast© 


masters. It is the job of the schoc 
to give such boys small tasks in wh 7 
they can get the feeling of being ae 
sible, and then by degrees to train the 
on until they can become leaders 1” pr 
school life, i.e., prefects or monitors: 


Gian a 


Pod 


ye > 
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is fundamentally a question of character, 
of course, but it is at the same time a 
training in the art of leading others, 
encouraging others, and so on—seeing 
where discipline is needed, seeing where 
gentle encouragement and stimulation 
are needed. 

An important duty of the schoolmas- 
ter is to give true facts to the boys; he 
should then encourage them to think and 
work on those facts and derive the bene- 
fit of their own original use of them. Un- 
der this thesis, to educate would imply 
to “draw out”, and not merely to stuff in. 

; I consider that the answer to my ques- 
tion, “Should a schoolmaster teach lead- 
ership?” is definitely NO. That is to say, 
In the programme ‘of work for any one 
day, there must not be: “Leadership: 
10 A.M, to 11 A.M,” or anything of that 
sort. 

I do not believe that you can “teach” 
leadership. Many boys will have in them 
the qualities of leadership, and some 
More than others. Wherever there is even 
a spark of leadership, that spark can be 
developed by example and good han- 
dling. Boys will always recognise a 
leader, and most boys who are worth 
their salt will strive to be like him—espe 
Cially if he is a good leader. 

Itis the same with “character”; it can- 
Not be taught. But it can be fostered and 
developed by example, by contact with 
good masters, and by the “way the whole 
School system is handled and run. Later 
In life a boy will be faced with tempta- 
tion, which may have to do with dol- 
lars or drink or some other factor, and 
he will stand or fall accordin 
Strength of his character. 

But while leadership and character 
Cannot actually be taught as classroom 
Subjects, they ‘can quickly be destroyed. 

ad masters who have evil standards Or 
Communist ideas, a games coach who en- 


g to the 


courages boys to cheat at games, boys 

who are taught to “sneak” on their com- 

rades and be disloyal to their friends—all 

these can destroy character and help to 
roduce evil leadership. 

Very high standards of integrity are 
vital in all those who have to do with the 
education and training of children and 
adolescents. In my view, probably the 
greatest crime a man can commit is to 
lead a child astray. The development of 
leadership in schools will depend almost 
entirely on the example of the masters 
and of the senior boys. Of all the things 
that make for a good school, the one 
that stands out is the need for masters of 
the highest quality. Today the masters 
are underpaid in elementary and second- 
ary schools. I will refer to this subject 
again in the second lecture. The future 
lies in the hands of youth. But how can 
we ensure the future if we are not pre- 
pared to pay a proper and adequate 
premium? 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP AND 
INSTRUCTION IN STATE 
SCHOOLS 


In England the Education Act of 1944 
lays down that the school day in all 
state schools, primary and secondary, 
shall begin with a collective act of wor- 
ship on the part of all pupils attending 
the school. It is also ordered that reli- 
gious instruction will be given, for which 
there is an agreed “syllabus”. Any parent 
may request that his child be excused 
from attending the act of worship or the 
religious instruction. 

The churches in England, particularly 
the Church of England and the Roman 
Catholic Church, have always considered 


this situation—the minimum—to be most 


unsatisfactory. But it has been accepted 
as the best that could be obtained for the 


time being. 
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I understand that in the U.S.A. the 
law forbids any corporate act of worship 
in school hours and any religious in- 
struction. 

I hold the view that you cannot sepa- 
rate education from religion. I think it 
was the great Duke of Wellington who 
said that education without religion must 
merely result in manufacturing so many 
devils. If you want to undertake any 
great thing, you will not succeed if the 
motive is purely for material reasons; 
there must be some higher motive, a spir- 
itual motive with Christian ideals. We 
want our future leaders to be brought up 
against a background of religious truth, 
or, at the very least, with an understand- 
ing of the religious motive in human af- 
fairs. We must continue to hammer out 
this problem in undenominational schools. 

Religious instruction must go hand-in- 
hand with moral education. I believe that 
the most powerful factor in moral edu- 
cation is the influence and example of in- 
dividuals. This is particularly so in the 
case of the most gifted boys, because the 
demands which these make upon those 
who teach are so varied. Not only must 
the teachers be good at the business of 
teaching, in the narrow sense, they must 
also be people of high ability in their 
own subject, they must be men and 
women of the widest culture, and they 
must be individuals capable of the deep- 
est moral influence. I do not believe you 
can separate these qualities in a teacher 
from a religious and spiritual background. 
And I am entirely opposed to making 
our schools purely secular institutions in 
which there is no religious teaching. 

Young people and children have got to 
be protected while they grow, through 
adolescence, to manhood. The law will 
protect them from other people. Reli- 
gion sets out to protect them from them- 
selves. 


II. SECOND LECTURE 
SELECTION AND SEGREGATION 


Any form of selection during the ad- 
vent of adolescence is complicated by 
special difficulties. How are we to pick 
out the future leader so that he will have 
enough of the intensive training in mind 
and character that he needs? We can- 
not leave it too late. But if the age for $€- 
lection is too young, it will be difficult to 


ensure that the right children are selected. 

The only attribute of leadership that 
can be semi-scientifically measured 19 
childhood is intelligence. A good system 
of education should aim at providing 
education suitable to the age, aptitude, 
and ability of every child. We have ¢- 
tablished certain sound principles that 
should govern the education of children. 
Let us now examine two national system» 
opposite in character. Let us take the 


American system first. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
As I understand, the public system of 
education supported by practically $ 
classes of society consists of strictly non- 
selective day schools. All boys go °° 
common elementary school till mey 
reach the age of about twelve, and aer 
all the boys go on to a comprehensi” 
high school for the remainder of t 
compulsory period of schooling, ahei 
runs up to sixteen, or higher, 10 pi 
states. A high proportion of the boy 
stop on at high school till seventeen “a 
eighteen. There are a few private boar” 
ing schools and I understand that pres! 
dent Roosevelt went to one of chess 
Groton School, before going on tO Har 
vard in 1900. 

I understand that about 92 per cen i 
those attending secondary schools are y 
public high schools, something like 6P 


tof 
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cent in church-connected schools, and 
less than 2 per cent of the others in inde- 
pendent private schools. Educational re- 
sponsibility is highly decentralized; the 
tradition of local responsibility is deeply 
rooted. , 
z In the face of this tremendous diversity 
in secondary schools it is difficult to say 
what is the typical American scheme for 
educating adolescents. But, generally, I 
understand it to be as outlined by me- 
General opinion is firmly opposed even 
to a modest degree of selection. Any se- 
lection that is carried out is within the 
school. I understand that about 20 per 
cent of boys go on to college at the age 
of eighteen. 


THE ENGLISH SYSTEM 


: The present English system was estab- 

lished by the 1944 Education Act, itself 
the creation in part of earlier Education 
Acts. The underlying principle of the 
1944 Act is that every child shall receive 
an education in accordance with his or 
her age, aptitude, and ability- 


Public Schools (Independent) 
Shown in grey on the diagram 
(facing p. 192) 

These are the well-known Public 
Schools of England. They would be 
called “private schools” in the U.S.A— 
and rightly so. These schools do not se- 
lect boys for admission by any high test 
either of ability or of leadership, apart 
from a few schools with specially high 
standards of scholarship, such 2S Win- 
chester. There is an examination test tO 
ensure a minimum standard, but it is not 
very stiff. Apart from this examination 
test, boys go to these schools whose par- 
ents are both willing and able to pay 10F 
this form of education, which is very 
expensive, because the schools are mostly 
residential, i.e. they are boarding schools. 


These schools can pay their masters 
well and thus get a high standard of mas- 
ter; they also have sufficient masters to 
be able to have small classes, generally 
not more than fifteen to twenty in a 
class. The teaching is therefore likely to 
be very good. These schools have no dif- 
ficulty in filling all their vacancies. In- 
deed, many more parents would like to 
send their sons to these schools but can- 
not afford to do so. 

Before going to these independent 
Public Schools, most boys are sent to 
preparatory schools of the same type: 
boarding schools, and expensive. They 
enter preparatory schools at about eight, 
and go on to the Public Schools at about 
thirteen. Roughly 3 per cent of the boys 
in England go to the independent public 
boarding schools. 


Primary Schools (Schools aided 
by grants from the State) 
Shown in black on the diagram 

The big mass of boys, say 96 per cent, 
go to common Primary Schools at the 
age of five. There is no selection till they 
reach the age of eleven. At the age of 
eleven plus, a selection is made by intelli- 
gence tests and examinations, and boys are 
given the opportunity of going to sec- 
ondary schools of the kind which are 
ap ropriate to their abilities. The most 
intelligent go to Grammar Schools. Those 
with a marked technical bent go to a 
Secondary Technical School, or follow 
courses with a technical bias in Grammar 
Schools. The remainder, the less intelli- 
gent, go to a Secondary Modern School. 


Secondary Schools: Grammar 
and T echnical (Schools aided 
by grants from the State) 
Shown in black on the diagram 
In the country as 2 whole, about 25 per 
cent of boys aged eleven plus go on to 


192 
secondary schools which are intended to 
deal with the more gifted type of pupil, 
ie. mainly Grammar Schools, with few 
secondary Technical Schools. In some 
large towns there are grant-aided Gram- 
mar Schools which enjoy such a high 
standing that they can select the ablest 
pupils from quite a wide area. Most of 
these are direct-grant schools, coming 
directly under the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and not under local authorities. They 
produce excellent results. One of the best 
of these is Manchester Grammar School. 

The courses in these schools give the 
opportunity to a boy to remain there till 
he is eighteeen. But the compulsory age 
for schooling is at present fifteen, intend- 
ing to rise later to sixteen, and in fact, 
many boys leave at about the age of six- 
teen and go off into industry. For all 
practical purposes, all the secondary 
Grammar Schools and Technical Schools 
can be taken as day schools. 


Secondary Modern Schools (Schools 
aided by grants from the State) 


Shown in black on the diagram 


These are day schools for the boys of 
lesser intelligence. These boys normally 
leave at the school-leaving age of fifteen. 
These unselected boys number about 75 

er cent of the boys aged eleven plus, i.c. 
the ones who failed to pass the test for the 
Grammar or Technical Schools. They 
have a further chance of being selected 
for a Grammar School when they reach 
the age of twelve plus, or in some areas, 
again later; this is important in the case of 
those boys who do not show their true 
form at the age of eleven, i.e. the late 
developers. Some boys develop later still, 
and though they leave school at fifteen, 
make such progress by evening classes, 
etc., that they are able later on to take 
full-time courses at technical colleges, 
etc., and can thus qualify for some pro- 
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fessional status or even get to the Uni- 
versity. 


The percentage at school 


Taking the Grammar and Technical 
Schools together, and including the in- 
dependent Public Schools, about 8 per 
cent of the whole boy population age 
seventeen is at school at that age. 


The Universities 

For those boys who stop on at sch 
till seventeen or eighteen, there are 
plenty of opportunities for going on to 
the Universities or to professional train- 
ing of some kind. About 6 per cent 0 
all boys go to Universities, and today 
over two-thirds of all students admitte 
to Universities get some measure of finan- 
cial help from public funds. 


ool 


ANALYSIS OF THE TWO 
SYSTEMS 
We must now pass on and analyse 
these two very different systems and see 
if we can learn useful lessons which W! 
guide us to the ideal solution. In my 
view there are grave defects in both 


systems. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


This system fails to solve satisfactorily 
the principle of selection which I believe 
to be vitally necessary. There is a failure 
to be sufficiently concerned with the 1 
tellectually able and gifted boy. The y 
tem seems to lump all the boys into o 
common or comprehensive schoo 
hopes that the leaders will emerge 
the ruck. Does this system work v 
practice? 

Given such a system as an 
and unalterable fact, then pu 
school principals and masters sh 
active and effective in identifyi 
highly intelligent and gifted boy W° 
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he is young, and be actively concerned 
with preparing him for higher education. 
In fact, in justice to such a boy, he must 
be given that opportunity which his tal- 
ents entitle him to. Is he given that op- 
portunity? Or is he made to keep to the 
pace of the slowest horse? It might be 
said that the most gifted boys get the 
education that they need in the end, even 
if it is only in the third and fourth year 
at the University. I have heard it said 
that the standards reached by the abler 
students when they leave high school and 
go to a University is one year or more 
behind boys who have had an English 
education, | 

My general comment on the Ameri- 
can system is that you would be advised 
to accept the principle of selection so as 
to concentrate effort on the most gifted 
boys a little earlier than is now the case. 
How this could be adapted to your cir- 
cumstances and traditions is not for me 
to say, But I am delighted to know that 
there are many American citizens who 
agree with me. I read with interest a let- 
ter in the New York Times of 13th 

pril 1954 (International Edition), i 
Which the writer said: “The obstacle to 
the obvious solution of selection and 
Segregation based on native intelligence 
and not on race, color, creed, wealth or 
Social class is the mistaken idea that 1t 
Would be undemocratic.” 

Vhen your problem is considered 
Carefully, “it seems to me that in the 
S.A. you have had in the past prob- 
Ms of citizenship which a smaller, and 
nly older, nation does not have. 
i had immigrants from ego 

Ntries with non-American bac 
proud, and you had first of all to p 

ue the boys with the best qualities © 
Amercan citizenship; you had © ir 
= ini them the natural loyalty ana, 

Nets of Americans. All that took time 


le 


and distracted from the ordinary teach- 
ing of the school. Is this still the reason 
why you keep all the boys together and 
do not select or weed out? If so, then it 
is easy to understand why the American 
boy is behind the English boy in general 
development when he leaves high school 
and goes to the University. I would ven- 
ture to suggest that the need is “dated”. 
Has not large-scale immigration now 
ceased? Originally the difficulty was to 
make the immigrant’s children into citi- 
zens at all; now it is to make them really 
good citizens. It might be worth consid- 
ering whether the new purpose is well 
served by the old treatment. I would be 
interested to know if my reasoning has 
any validity. 


THE ENGLISH SYSTEM 


The English system is sound in prin- 
ciple as regards selection, but fails on a 
number of counts which are nearly all 
due to financial stringency. The practice 
of selection at the age of eleven plus has 
grave dangers. It can be successful only if 
the teachers are really good, the buildings 
adequate, and the classes not too large. 
In many primary schools in the U.K. 
these conditions are not fulfilled; in such 
cases the selection procedure is suspect. 
If you go in for selection it is vital to 
ensure that there is justice for all, and 
that “luck” does not play too big a part. 

There is a great need to improve the 
education of those who are not selected. 
This is very important as a matter of 
justice, and also as a background for the 
ce of the principle of selecting 
the best for special attention. There is a 
need to stop, or at any rate to reduce, 
the large flow of boys who leave the sec- 
ondary schools at the age of fifteen and 
onwards. A great deal of ability is wasted 
through this early leaving. There is need 
to improve and extend Grammar Schools 


acceptan 
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of the highly selective type, such as Man- 
chester Grammar School, and to provide 
opportunities for exceptionally gifted 
boys in country districts who cannot get 
the full education they need in small 
country Grammar Schools. This would 
entail more provision for boarders, and 
should be done. 

There is a need to have better teach- 
ers and smaller classes in Primary and 
Modern Schools. The working condi- 
tions of children and teachers in many 
Primary Schools in the U.K. are not 
good, and classes over forty in number 
are not unknown. There can be little 
useful teaching under such conditions. 
The salaries of the teachers are not suf- 
ficient to attract the best type of master 
or mistress. Better staffing all round is 
needed, and a little money made available 
for a variety of extras would give all the 
schools—Grammar, Technical, and Mod- 
ern—greater opportunities in the way of 
out-of-school activities of one kind or 
another. 

My general comment on the English 
system is that it is sound in principle but 
it fails to produce the best results be- 
cause of lack of money. The classes are 
too big, the salaries of the teachers are 
too low, much of the accommodation is 
inadequate, the selection procedure needs 
overhauling. 

The reform which should be tackled at 
once is to bring down the size of classes. 
The promise of the 1944 Act will not be 
realised until the swollen numbers in the 
classes of primary and secondary schools 


are reduced. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN 
MASTERS AND PARENTS 
I said in the first lecture that there 
must be co-operation between the school- 


master and the parent. I regard this as 
immensely important. These are days of 


governmental planning and it is wrong 
that the parents’ responsibility for the 
education of their children should be 
taken away by the state. If the school- 
master considers that too much radio 
and television are distracting the more 
gifted children from reading, which 1$ 
of course far more valuable to them, he 
must tell the parents so quite frankly. 
And the parents #zust take the necessary 
action to put it right. In fact, the school- 
master has got to make a real effort to 
reach the homes of his pupils; collabora- 


tion between school and home should be 
really close. , 

y G f i 

I believe great value will be found if 

sters 


frank and informal talks by headma 
to bodies of parents. Problems should be 
discussed, such as the place of television 
in the home, the kind of newspapers or 
books that a child should or should not 
be allowed to read, and many other su- 
jects of the same type which affect t $ 
mental make-up of the child. If the 
school is attempting to put forward one 
set of values and the home is practising 
another, then a conflict may be set UP Te 
the mind of the child. It is the duty "i 
the school to present with courage 37 
conviction the values for which it stan e 
and to be prepared to discuss these valu! 
with the parents. Iks 
But more important than these he 
are the personal interviews between t 5 
father and mother and the headmaster ° 
one of his colleagues. Probably noO pe 
of the work of a schoolmaster is ™° 
important than such talks. They pal 
range from some straightforward mat 4 
of the choice of a career to a discuss!" 
of the reasons behind some serious P¥° 
lem of truancy or juvenile crime. d 
The great majority of parents oi y 
are genuinely concerned for the welfar' 
of their children. For them the SC o 
should spare no effort in providing 2 
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the help and guidance that it can. Such 
guidance is particularly important at a 
time when educational opportunity has 
so immensely increased, as of recent 
times. The parents of many boys now 
ee a secondary education and per- 
aps going on to a University may have 
—= had these advantages. It may often 
e necessary to smooth some of the 
ce set up in a family by the develop- 
Sect Saga unfamiliar tastes 
; s olmaster must be 

prepared to help in these matters. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS 
AND BOYS 


Mi is said and done, a good sys- 
=a education will avail little unless 
nts and boys will realise their own 
co responsibilities and make their 
fie ot ` = contribution. There should 
ent ford school help and encourage- 
Thee , but two things are essential: 
Wotthcseh ie demand something 
2 e ie their boys. . 
and duis 5 oys put first things first, 
school a erm time the first thing is 
If the t ae work that is done there. 
takes ‘the oy does not make progress and 
that the f a way out by seen 
Wb be e ault is not his, the parents will 
Din r wrong to quote the following 
hakespeare: 
x gi dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
ourselves, that we are underlings. 


THE BOY HIMSELF 


Vink X these opportunities are crea! 
them wit he must have the urge to seize 
ition vith both hands. He must have am- 
se women olinib the ladder. This 
oden a harder work. Are there in the 
than th world today more opportunities 
them? re ‘ale eople anxious tO take 
? I believe so. Too many are cOn- 


tent ; 
t š 
Just to “chug along”. Promotion 


ated 


brings more power; where the power is, 
there is the responsibility. All this entails 
taking the hard road; too many prefer 
the easy road. But there is no easy road 
to success. A boy must realise that what 
he gets in life will vary directly with 
what he gives; if he wants something out 
of life he has got to put something into 
it. As he climbs the ladder he will find he 
gets privileges; but he also takes on added 
responsibilities and these must not be 
shirked. Boys must be taught to be ad- 
yenturous and to seek happiness through 
achievement. Peace, welfare, social se- 
curity, high living standards—all are 
good in themselves. But they cannot be 
achieved without exertion and struggle 
on the part of every citizen of a nation. 
And the sooner the boys understand 
these things the better. 

A boy has got to acquire the capacity 
to concentrate; it is the exercise of this 
capacity that makes a human being both 
a free and disciplined creature. I believe 
that the business of teaching the art and 
habit of individual concentration is of 
immense importance. Boys must not be 
allowed to be listless about their work or 
about their games; they must be trained 
to concentrate and to seek for themselves 
the happiness and _self-mastery which 
concentration induces. One wants to see 
an alert enthusiasm in the eyes of a boy, 
marking an all-absorbing interest in some 
chosen task. And if he can learn to con- 
centrate on essentials, and on those de- 
tails and only those details which are 
necessary to his chosen work, then in- 
deed he will be well on the way to a 
bright future. 

To the power of concentration I 
would add the importance of simplicity: 
simplicity in habits, in the mental and 
moral approach to problems, and in fact 
in life generally. The eternal verities do 
not change. Purity and simplicity of life 
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in a boy will produce a trustworthy and 
chivalrous man, who will always have 
the respect and confidence of others. 
What says the Psalmist in this respect? 


Keep innocency and take heed to the 
thing that is right, for that shall bring a 
man peace at the last.—Ps. 37, v. 38. 


Finally as regards the boy himself, I 
would say there can be no real educa- 
tion without personal effort. But it is 
doubtful if a boy can go far—or, more 
important, find profit to himself—in any 
subject if his interest has not been aroused 
in the subject for its own sake. This is 
where really good teachers come in. But 
the right attitude to learning must also 
be inculcated in the home; this is equally 
important to the training the home must 

rovide in the good life. A great danger 
to boys today is that facile distractions 
may prevent the full development of the 
natural joy of learning. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE 
PROBLEM 

It is my misfortune that I do not know 
very much about the American system 
of education. Most of what I shall now 
say, therefore, has reference to the Eng- 
lish system. The work of the teachers 
should be helped in every way that lies 
in our power. They, with the fathers and 
mothers, are the guardians of society 
against a danger far greater than that of 
any foreign power: the danger from 
within. That danger is the evil that is 
latent in our unguided wills and natures. 
The neglected or untrained child of to- 
day will be the monster of tomorrow. 

The teachers of today suffer from 
many handicaps. Classes are too big; 
moral standards are becoming lowered. 
Materialism is on the increase; spiritual 
values are pushed into the background. 
In the U.K. the salaries of the staffs of 


the state schools are too low. The salaries 
may be well suited to mediocrity; but 
the salary structure has little in it to at- 
tract the man or woman of talent. The 
starting salaries may be suitable; but 
bigger rewards are needed at the top, 
and the final salaries need an increase. 
The salaries of headmasters should be 
raised very considerably; they have tre- 
mendous ‘responsibilities and should be 
paid accordingly. 

The problem of good teacl 
appear to affect the U.S.A. ve 
You have an increasing birth rate and a 
rising population. I am told that if your 
birth rate continues at the present rate, 
by 1980 you will have a population 9 
250 million people. Where are the teach- 
ers coming from? I am convinced that 
the schoolteacher should be paid a goo 
salary, comparable to other skilled walks 
of civil life. Only in this way will a na- 
tion of your size get the numbers of goo’ 
teachers it will need and must have. 

I consider that very great frend 
should be given to principals and rend 
masters as to the running of their af 
vidual schools. They must be careful’ 
selected and well paid. If the schools A 
to play a happy role in a vigorous n 
healthy community, they must not ha 
tight links with Government 
ments or civil servants. Efficienc} che 
matters. And efficiency is people— 
people on the job—in this case M® , 
ters. It is their calibre and their attt” 
to their work that counts. If they we 
well chosen, inspired by a righteous p a 
pose, paid well, given the right con 
tions in which to work, and are f 
—then they will do all that is require of 
them. We do not want the harness 
Government departments to be strapP agi 
on to our schools. The job of a Gor 
ment is to see to the minimum: 
mum we must provide ourselves. 


hers would 
ry greatly. 
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Then there is the question of corporal 
punishment in state schools. In England 
it is not allowed, and I have never under- 
stood the reason. Juvenile crime is on the 
mergis in the U.K. A boy cannot be 
e ek ool g eme Anrellecrially the 
iea on lig has the power of in- 
rte ma ar hers; he has no experience, 
i ony: Native capacity, to enable him to 
or a peannog understand why the use 
oe Ke sense” is forbidden by English 
a po madera social ideology to those 
ii ae to educate boys. A good beat- 
deus a ba Flee can have a remarkable 
den a rate: on the mind and con- 
ae: vat Jad boy. Not to administer 
a kind ee in bad cases is in effect 
child and ol a neglect—cruel to the 

ruel to society. 

ae teachers to discipline youth 
rate, saving power is putting a 
Breatest ni np on the teacher. The 
conscientias y that can happen to a 
pilsis to E ` teacher who loves his pu- 
the woa a F hooligan or criminal into 
iis eh t te teacher was allowed to 
not to vw properly, and was trusted 

abuse his responsibility, there 


b 3 
€ many fewer hooligans and 
s. 


With 
trer 


Wou] 
crimina] 
s ea we come to the problem of 
times in have referred to it many 
Polo these two talks, and I make no 
the A for doing so again. It is one of 
tem. Te < mentals in any educational sys- 
Cialis age My view that selection and spe- 
henge is the surest way to €n- 
me ated emocracy will produce a well- 
Mixe t elite, The bigger and more 
E give te school, the more difficult it 1s 
“tion the best to the best. Without $°- 
witeq oe Separate schooling, the less 
ith a Y may benefit by being mixed 

Wiligag PPOPortion of abler and more 
°ys Can ys; but the effect on the abler 
only be to pull them down, t° @ 


greater or less degree, to an average level 
below the best of which they are capable. 
If we want leaders of ability, we must 
build up and zot pull down. 

The right principle in a grammar or 
high school should be to separate clever 
boys on classical and science sides into 
small fast-moving groups. This policy 
should be recognised as the lesser of two 
evils, and the fact must be faced that 
other forms lose by having few leaders 
in them. But there is no justification for 
sacrificing the clever minority to the 
duller majority. In England the popular 
cry after the war was “equality of op- 

ortunity” in education. A certain school 
of thought has tended to extend the be- 
lief that “Jack is as good as his master”, 
in a belief that all children, if given equal 
opportunity, would prove to be equal 
to each other. This school of thought 
would therefore abolish the Grammar 
Schools and put all children into mon- 
chools”, dividing 


ster “comprehensive s 
that nobody gets 


all education so equally 
enough. 

Never 
The scientific and prov 
against this theory of potentia 
The facts are as follows: 

(a) Children may possibly be born 
more equal to each other than not, but 
the influence of environment long before 
they go to school tends to make them 
unequal. A boy who comes from a cler- 
gyman’s home, which is cultured and 
scholarly, starts life with an enormous 
advantage over a boy who comes, say, 
from a home in the slums of London or 


New York. 
(b) The whol 


scientifically designe , i 
land proves that, of the child population 


of England, not more than 15 per cent 
are capable of an academic type of edu- 
cation, that the next 10 per cent are ca- 


was there a greater mistake. 
ed facts are all 
| equality. 


e weight of the most 
dq LQ. tests in Eng- 
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pable of making a good showing at a 
technico-academic type of education in 
Technical Colleges, and that the remain- 
ing 75 per cent are capable of neither. 
Of course these are rough and ready di- 
visions; there are undoubtedly cases of 
misfits and some good talent may not be 
spotted. But “hard cases make bad law”, 
and the law is true enough. 

It seems obvious that the correct pol- 
icy is to segregate the 1; per cent acade- 
mic and the 10 per cent technical from 
the majority of 75 per cent, who are 
neither. But this is “undemocratic” and is 
repugnant to certain schools of thought. 
Highly qualified headmasters have told 
me that in their opinion very serious 
blows have been struck at the Grammar 
Schools in England since the 1944 Edu- 
cation Act was passed. In the search for 
equality and “parity of esteem” the sal- 
aries of school teachers in primary and 
secondary schools were equalised. There 
are special allowances for a University 
degree and so on, but these do little to 
help the experienced teacher. Before 
the Act a highly qualified teacher in a 
Grammar School earned considerably 
more than a man working in an Elemen- 
tary School. 

Today able graduates are going less 
and less into Grammar Schools and there 
is a serious lack of scientific and mathe- 
matical teachers. Most of the city Gram- 
mar Schools in England attract the cream 
of children in the areas they serve; they 
should equally be ina position to attract 
the cream of the teaching staff, but will 
never do so under the present salary 
scales. In many Grammar Schools classes 
are allowed to remain too big; it is in 
these schools that it is most important 
the classes should be small. 

In my opinion, if we are to get the 
leadership we require in all walks of life, 
we can only hope to get it from the 


Grammar and High Schools. We should 
therefore put their needs first and en- 
sure that they, at least, are given the best 
men, the best buildings, the best equip- 
ment, and the smallest classes. It will be 
realised that such a view is anathema to 
large sections of public opinion. Yet this 
unpopular view merely recognises Un- 
assailable facts: that good material is lim- 
ited. Just as the army picks out potential 
officers early on, and segregates them, $0 
the nation should pick out its Jeaders 
early and segregate them. Such a plan 
is only what the philosopher Plato urge 
in his ideal republic 2400 years a80; his 
rulers, what he called his Philosopher 
Kings, were to be picked eugenically an 
intellectually in the earliest years, 
be segregated and carefully trained ae 
childhood by the best men in the bes 
conditions. ls 
In the U.K. the independent schoo i 
called Public Schools, have great advan- 
tages. Their material comes from poten 
tially the most intelligent and culture" 
section of the population, with excep” 
tions of course. The boys have been seh š 
regated in special Preparatory oe 
since the age of eight, with very $ 
classes and good teachers. They 
colossal advantage of long ane. and 
traditions, small classes, better pa ate 
better qualified teachers than any Sh 
school, and a parental clientele wbo at 
not rush to the police court ift for 
erring offspring are caned or beaten 
bad behaviour. has 
The tragedy of the post-war m in 
been that the 1944 Education AC een 
England drove a deep wedge benri 
the independent or Public Schools the 
the state Grammar Schools. By 
time the Second World War start? plic 
1939 the division between the P ait 
Schools and the best city GM, 4 


: . n 
Schools was rapidly narrowing; a 
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parent might well have begun to hesi- 
tate between the two types of school. 
But all this, in the mad search for equal- 
ity, has been changed. Today, parents go 
to absurd sacrifices to pay the inflated 
fees charged by the Public Schools; and 
their instinct today is right. The Public 
Schools are not now any better than 
they were in 1939. The sad truth is that, 
With a very few notable exceptions, the 
state Grammar Schools are worse. 
_ One of the arguments which is some- 
umes used in favour of abolishing Gram- 
mar Schools in England and creating 
Comprehensive Schools for all children 
's that this is the American system. But I 
have heard it said that the parallel is 
far from sound. Certainly some of my 
American friends tell me that your state 
System is not producing sufficient lead- 
ership and that it brings reasonable gen- 
eral average but not sufficient brilliance. 
ĉadmasters in England tell me that the 
š a Sho come to them from American 
thittes. at the age of about twelve or 
the i do very well and fit easily into 
Nglish system. But they say that an 
koe or Canadian boy of fifteen or 
Wid on is far below the academic stand- 
of the English boy of a similar school. 
igre this, they at once admit that by 
hans the American boy has been four 
Shite College or University, he has 
ght up. 
any = So I come back to my belief or 
ers, moe if it wants to produce lead- 
Some sg Select and separately See 
Suffer a or another. The peop: ie 
Same mill everybody goes throng ns 
faster É are the people who could mo i 
avera anp are held back by the — 
Price ee This seems to me a very me! 
Commo pay for the so-called | age o = 
Shoulg n man”, My view is that 3 
We of Cease to talk so much about th 
the common man. What we badly 


need today is an age of “exceptional 
men”, because the problems are excep- 
tional. And I suggest that we will only 
get it by educating and handling our 
boys in the way I have outlined. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
WHOLE MATTER 


Whatever system of education is 
adopted by a nation, I put forward the 
following general principles for your con- 
sideration: 

(1) It must be the best possible sys- 
tem. If a nation is well educated, every- 
thing else will follow naturally, e.g. the 
balance of payments, and all those things 
that nations get so worried about. If a 
nation brings up properly the boys who 
later will have to do the job, the job will 
be properly done. 

(2) Many things are important in a 
school, such as buildings, playing fields, 
and so on. But nothing is so important as 
the right type of teacher. It is hard, in 
my opinion, to overpay secondary school 
teachers or indeed teachers of any kind; 
generally, they are underpaid. An under- 

aid teacher usually means a narrow 
teacher, fatally restricted in his contacts 
and life; it is hard for such a man to com- 
municate to his pupils what he has not 
himself got. The masters in our schools 
must be first class and must be paid ac- 
cordingly. If we believe that our educa- 
tional system should aim at producing 
leaders, we must attract the right type of 
man and woman to teach the youth of 
the nation; we will not get them unless 
we pay them good salaries. 

(3) Once you have a good ; educa- 
tional system and good teachers, it is my 
view that there should be a proper or- 
n for religious instruction in the 
ked out in co-operation with 
s respect We cannot 


ganizatio 
school, wor 
the churches. In thi 
do better than note St. Matthew: 
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Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.—6: 33 


The emphasis is, of course, on the word 
“first”, 

(4) The ideal of selection for the edu- 
cation of an elite has no hope of general 
acceptance unless educational justice is 
done for the masses: and not only done, 
but shown to be done. Residential educa- 
tion, i.e. boarding schools, can be of 
great value for certain types of boys. 
The social stresses that affect many mod- 
ern urban homes go to emphasise the 
virtues of a good boarding school. Many 
boys are better away from their mother’s 
apron-strings from the age of fourteen 
and onwards. 

(5) Any system of education must en- 
sure that full value is secured from it— 
not only as regards the public expendi- 
ture of money but also, and probably 
more important, in the best interest of 
the boy himself. At present, too many 
of the less gifted continue too long. This 
needs investigation. The conditions of 

our nation and my nation, indeed the 
condition of the whole world, twenty, 
thirty, forty years ahead, will depend 

rimarily on how we educate and bring 
up the children of today. They are the 
men and women of tomorrow; they are 
the fathers and mothers of the next gen- 
eration of our peoples. Not only must 
their bodies be nourished and cared for 
with food and exercise, and be protected 
from disease. Their minds must also be 
nourished and developed, and be pro- 
tected from things that are immoral, 
anti-Christian, and evil. f 

(6) In general, schools must provide 
the right kind of education which will 
enable leaders, when they leave school, 
to approach the problems of the world 
from the right point of view. You may 
say that this is a training of intelligence 


and brains; but it is something rather 
more than that. Fifty or a hundred years 
ago, a boy was trained almost entirely on 
the discipline of classics and mathematics, 
with slight beginnings of modern lan- 
guages and science. But too few schools 
made any attempt to teach modern his- 
tory, or to introduce boys to the world 
in which they have to take their place- 
I am sure, therefore, that part of the duty 
of a school is to train boys to understand 
the general context of the world in which 
leadership is to be exercised. 

Let me give you an example. The 
continent of Africa is in a troubled state- 
One kind of leadership is to take troops 
to Africa and fight and suppress the sun 
Mau organization. But there is anothe 
and quite different kind of leadersh' 
and the only really creative one, whic 
goes out and sees what is in the African 
mind and civilisation, such as it is, we 
which understands the longings of th 
Africans to be in the end their own o 
ters—leadership which will keep H 
from running before they can walk, a 
at the same time will encourage Me 
and help them to fit themselves for 
goal they want to reach. 

Therefore, any school has a g 
necessary task to see that its boys 
by virtue of their character, OF ai 
brains, or their natural leadership, ia 
inevitably exercise strong influent, p 
the future—that these boys will un vat 
stand the complex problem of huri 
relations, and will know where t ip 
problems are presenting themselves or 
the world and how they are tO 
and solved. ; poys 

(7) Finally, we want to train OU! , {$p 
to achieve success in scholarship an jon 
manly outdoor sports. But in addit f 
we want to develop in them qualitté de- 
integrity, moral courage, enthusias™ ro” 
votion to duty, sympathy for an 


t and 
who 
thet! 


rea 
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tection of the weak, kindliness, unselfish- 
ness, and good fellowship. We want to 
send out into the world boys who will 
be of real value to the nation in the diffi- 
cult days that lie ahead. All these quali- 
ties are not the final prize to be obtained 
at school or college. They are the oppor- 
tunity of future achievement. The ulti- 
mate test will be the standing and influ- 
ence of a boy twenty or thirty years 
ahead. We must produce “stayers” who 
will last the course, and not just “sprint- 
ers” who will fall out of the race. In fact, 
the education and character training that 
We must give our boys, is, by itself, not 
the Most important matter. What is the 
Vital point is what they do with that edu- 
cation: what use they make of it in the 
years ahead. And a definite part of that 
education and training must be to incul- 
cate the qualities that are an inseparable 
clement of good leadership; this must be 
developed by good example on the part 
oe very best masters who can be pro- 

. There must then be a desire on 
the part of the boy to emulate that ex- 
ample, To illustrate my meaning I would 
quote you some words by John Drink- 
Water in his play “Abraham Lincoln”: 


When the high heart we magnify, 
And the sure vision celebrate, 
sa worship greatness passing by, 
urselves are great. 
(Last lines of Scene IIT) 


ONE LAST THOUGHT 


or ranla like to make one last point ea 
€adi conclude. Your nation is now the 
mg world power and as such has got 
exercise convincing powers of politi- 
the io and military leadership 10 
int ree world. You have not always been 
igp S Position. For many years the Brit- 
have p Pied world leadership and they 
een dealing with great world prob- 


Cal 


lems for centuries. Your nation has only 
the experience of decades. , 

If the U.S.A. is to be successful in the 
tremendous task which now devolves 
upon it, you must surely train your 
young men for the job. You must pro- 
duce an elite who have the wisdom, the 
vision, and the knowledge to grapple 
successfully with world problems. Your 
young men must be trained to look out- 
wards, at the world—and not only in- 
wards on the United States. 

I do not believe you will be successful 
in this task, and fulfil the destiny which 
is yours, unless you select those with the 
best brains and ‘give them the education 
necessary for the purpose. It is no longer 
a question of any particular method being 
“undemocratic”. It has become a ques- 
tion of saving Western culture and civi- 
lisation from the onward march of ag- 
gressive Communism. And your nation 
must give the lead, with wisdom and 
with a sympathetic understanding of the 

roblems and feelings of other nations. 
In fact, I give it as my opinion that un- 
less the Western nations act in this way, 
and educate leaders who are trained to 
handle world problems, democracy will 
fail. And as regards United States leader- 
ship, you must understand that history 
will measure your success not so much 
by the quantity of your dollars as by the 
quality of your leadership. 


CONCLUSION 


This brings me to the end of my talks 
to you on the subject of education. It has 
been a real pleasure to be allowed to talk 
to such a distinguished gathering. I sug- 

est to you that when all things are said 
and done, one great fact, the greatest 
fact, remains supreme and unassailable. 
It is this. There are in this world things 
that are true and things that are false; 
there are ways that are right and ways 
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that are wrong; there are men good, and 
men bad. And on one side or the other 
we must take our stand; one, or the 
other, we must serve. 

I am a soldier and I would like to re- 
mind you that a great commander once 
dismissed his troops after a long cam- 
paign with these words: 


Choose you this day whom ye will serves 
as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.—Josh. 24:15 
Those are great words, by Joshua. 

Should they not be impressed on every 
boy during the vital formative years? 
And are not these words the foundation 
of the whole matter? 


Public Education and Spiritual Values” 


JUDGE HAROLD R. MEDINA 


U. S. CIRCUIT JUDGE, COURT OF APPEALS FOR SECOND CIRCUIT 


I SHALL discuss briefly the subject of 
public education and spiritual values, 
which I believe to be one of paramount 
Importance, especially in these exciting 
and sometimes bewildering times. 

When I taught at Columbia Law 
School, I found the most effective ap- 
proach to any subject was the indirect 
approach, what I used to call going at 
the subject on the bias. As you teachers 
already know only too well, the minds 
of the students must be stimulated and 
Prepared and the process of instruction 
or persuasion veiled from view. And so 
I shall follow my favorite method today 
and sketch three experiences of mine as 
a background for the expression of some 
Personal views which I hope you may 
find interesting. 

After the trial of the Communist lead- 
ers, I was harassed on every side by re- 
Wests to do a great variety of things 
Which were supposed to be helpful to the 
community, and which I really wanted 
— Perhaps I overdid it a bit, as I 
ather wore myself down in the process. 
n any event, a friend of mine who was a 
Minister sent me three enormous volumes 
f a definitive work entitled Church and 


* 
An i nmencem 
Etera address given at the Com j 


rcises, Rhode Island College of Education, 
€ 19, 1954. Judge Medina is well known 38 
Presiding judge at the 1949 Communist tms 
Eor ew York City. A trustee of Teachers Col- 
E » he is the author of numerous books on 
gal practice, 
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State in the United States by Anson 
Phelps Stokes, generally known as Canon 
Stokes, with a request that I write a book 
review for some religious magazine. I 
never should have agreed to do this; but 
I did. Well, it turned out to be one of 
the really significant experiences of my 
life. It was a marvelous book; and’ thus 
I came to understand, as otherwise I 
should never have been able to under- 
stand, the background to that portion of 
the First Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States which deals with the 
separation of church and state and free- 
dom of conscience in matters affecting 
religion. The part of this massive work 
which especially impressed me was the 
contributions that had been made in the 
Colonial period and the years immedi- 
ately after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, by men of every religious faith, to 
this feature of our civilization and cul- 
ture, which is not only one of our most 
precious heritages but also a completely 
unique development in world history. 
The Catholics did their bit to help, so 
did the Baptists and the Methodists and 
the Episcopalians and the Congregation- 
alists, to say nothing of those of the 
Jewish faith. What impressed me more 
than anything else was the progress to- 
ward the goal of freedom—not freedom 
for some at the expense of others, but 
freedom for all, despite the stresses and 
strains, and the conflicts and controver- 
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sies which, due in part to “the wild pro- 
fusion of religious groups in this coun- 
try,” have sorely tried the statesmanship 
of those called upon to make the neces- 
sary adjustments. 

Thus it was that my education pro- 
ceeded and I came to sce the vision of 
public education wholly divorced from 
matters of sectarian religious principle. In 
the public schools all are trained alike to 
be useful citizens of our great country. 
Any support of any or of all religions by 
public taxes or any religious teachings of 
a sectarian character in the public schools 
would be bound to cause trouble and re- 
sult more or less in disunity. 

Now for experience number two. For- 
tunately for me, the circumstances of my 
home life and my religious training were 
such that from the earliest times that I 
can remember I had a complete and un- 
questioning faith in the religious prin- 
ciples that form the basis of the doctrines 
of the Episcopal Church. When after 
months of turmoil and disorder there 
came a time in the month of August of 
1949, during that long trial of the Com- 
munist leaders, when I was physically 
and mentally exhausted and had to leave 
the bench one afternoon to lie down, it 
seemed to me that I should never be able 
to return. And as I lay there in that little 
room behind the court room, I prayed as 
I think I have never prayed before or 
since. After a time my strength was re- 
newed and I went back to the bench and 
finished up the court session that after- 
noon and continued on to the end. 

As a citizen of our great land, I see no 
inconsistency whatever between a firm 
and steadfast religious faith on the one 
hand and the notion that sectarian re- 
ligion has no place in the public schools. 
To me these two ideas are not only rec- 
oncilable, they are practically elementary. 

The third experience occurred when I 


was out in San Francisco making a little 
speech before the Press Club. After I had 
finished, there was a question period. One 
of the men said, “Judge, how do you de- 
fine loyalty?” “Well,” I replied, “I have 
not thought about loyalty in terms of a 
definition, but I can tell you how you 
get that way. The formula of good will, 
tolerance, and the Golden Rule will do 
the trick. Live according to this little 
formula and it follows as night the day 
that you will be loyal to your friends, 
loyal to your school and your college, 
loyal to “your family, loyal to Fa 
church and loyal to your country. 

If I understand people as I think I oo 
you are probably at this very momen 
starting to think about spiritual ee 
And that is what happened to me. “A 
mind got working on the subject as © 
result of these experiences I have relate 
and a number of others, and often a” 
often I said to myself, “What are spiricua 
values, anyway?” i f 

We Americans have the reputation °- 
being very materialistic. Businessmen” v m 
orously compete to get ahead of Ti pa 
other, and we all try to provide our a 
ilies with comfortable places to live le: 
with automobiles and radios a0 oie 
vision sets and goodness knows what j 
But happiness and contentment peo 
do not necessarily follow material por ie 
sions. We all know that. Human y ay’ 
the intangible things of the spirit, alw” 
tell the story in the long run- Our 
as a nation will depend, in my c 
judgment, not upon production ane aie 
cumulated wealth and bombs and ° ig 
ment, but upon our abiding fait ual 
spiritual values. It is upon these sp! w 
values that America, as we know 1t, de” 
established. The Declaration © the 
pendence and the Constitution °° go 
United States bear ample testimo”) 
this. 
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And I tell you that today the craving 
of our people for leadership in matters of 
religion and in spiritual matters generally 
is one of the significant phenomena of 
our times. 

And so it must follow that if the public 
schools are to do their duty, it must be 
the solemn obligation of every teacher in 
every public school, above all else, to 
teach the boys and girls about these spirit- 
ual values, not only so that they may be- 
come good citizens of America, but also 
so that they may enrich their lives, de- 
velop their innate capacities, and exercise 
the right set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence to the pursuit of happiness. 

_ The problem with which I know prac- 
tically all of you have struggled is, how 
shall we do this. Some time ago I read 
the report of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association of the United States and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators entitled Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools. It contains 
One of the most forthright and valuable 
discussions of the subject that I have ever 
Seen, But I wish to take one paragraph as 
a background for the point I shall make 
this Morning. That paragraph reads: 


ae good school will extend full recogni- 
evokin, the arts as means for expressing = : 
school & the inner life of the spirit F 
egel itself will be a place of beauty an 
tion oent. The level of esthetic approcia- 
um ig be lifted. The best heritage © he 
will E spirit is music, poetry, and t — 
Sou ie open to all. Creative abilities wi b 
es t out and fostered. In the teaching 0° 
pamai mathematics, and social studies, oP” 
r tunities for spiritual enrichment W1 
ated and used. 


l do not disagree with any of this; a 
Scarcely touches, although 1t 1S anal- 


o 
o 5 ee 
i to, spiritual values as I understand 


Since my talk at the Press Club in San 
Francisco, I have done a good deal of 
thinking on this subject, with the result 
that I have another little formula to give 
you today. Has it ever occurred to you 
that good will, justice, and freedom are 
all concepts of tremendous, dynamic 
spiritual force? Ponder on the subject for 
just a moment and I think you will real- 
ize that each of these three separate ideas 
cuts down to the quick. Each one reacts 
on the others. And, above all else, these 
are clear, unquestioned spiritual values 
which can readily be taught in the public 
schools by every teacher, every day, 
whether the subject of the particular 
course is history or English composition 
or science or mathematics or anything 
else. 

What a different world this would be 
if each of us continually manifested good 
will and tolerance toward the other. How 
easy it should be to “love thy neighbor 
as thyself”; and yet how seldom do any 
of us even approximate the attainment of 
that much-to-be-desired objective. How 
often we let little things done by other 
people disturb us; how often do we form 
dislikes and prejudices; how often do our 
ple act toward their com- 


young peo 
| h what is the very refinement 


anions wit 


of cruelty. ; 
We should understand the meaning of 


freedom. But how many of us do? Even 
those who know by heart the letter of 
our great charters of freedom reject in 
their hearts the spirit of the words they 
know. 

And, finally, there is that slogan we all 
know so well, “Equal justice for all.” 
Such was the substance of the oath I took 
when I became @ judge. And the very 
cornerstone and foundation of every as- 

ect of American democracy is the spirit 
of pure, impartial, equal justice. But I do 
not speak so much of justice 1n the courts 
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or according to law: I speak of the spirit 
of justice in our hearts. 

Yes, there is no place for the teaching 
of sectarian religion in the public schools. 
But may the day never come when our 
public schools shall fail to recognize the 
part that religion plays in the life of man. 


And may those of you who will now de- 
vote your lives to teaching ever be mind- 
ful that the most precious principles you 
can instill into the souls of your pupils 
are those essential and perennial spiritua 
values, not the least of which are good 
will and freedom and justice. 


Church, State, and School in England: 
A Study in Tradition and Innovation 


GORDON C. LEE* 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, POMONA CO! 


N © serious student of the contempo- 
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S peda is important political as well 

fore, = gical issues. It is well, there- 
tradition. examine our own history and 
S in an attempt to discover the 
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origins, basic meanings, and central im- 
plications of present educational policy 
in this field.* It is also in order for us to 
inquire, in effect, How is it with other 
countries? How have they approached 
and handled similar problems? Much can 
be learned from foreign example; one is 
constrained to suggest that, as we at- 
tempt to devise school policy, far too lit- 
tle capital is made of the field of com- 
parative education. So it is with questions 
of church-state relations as they influ- 
ence the schools, and so it is more espe- 
cially with the question of church-state- 
school relations in England. 

There is, of course, danger in any 
study of comparative institutions—the 
danger that comparisons may be made 
too glibly or analogies interpreted too 
literally. The American student of Eng- 
lish ways must constantly remind him- 
self that, despite a common language and 
many common inheritances, our two cul- 
tures are not the same, hence the forms 
and routes taken by our institutions are 
at many points widely divergent. Exam- 

Jes of this are legion, but it is well to 
note at the outset that the history of 
English education has been markedly dif- 
ferent from that of its American counter- 

art, Let us cite but one significant illus- 
n: Secondary education in England, 


tratio . 
nd history, has been 


by both tradition 2 
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guided primarily by a commitment to 
the provision of high-powered academic 
schooling for a very small minority; sec- 
ondary education in the United States 
has been equally vigorously governed by 
a commitment to the provision of somre 
appropriate education for all youth.* 
Only in very recent years has each begun 
to recognize the elements of wisdom in 
the other’s approach. A study of English 
policy and practice in the field of church- 
state-school relations can be intelligible 
and useful only as the relevant unique 
cultural differences are recognized and 
understood. For us to say either that be- 
cause a procedure works in England we 
in the United States should adopt it, or 
that because a procedure is English it has 
no lessons for us, would be absurd. But 
our analysis must take account of the 
factors in English life which allow the 
procedure to work or which make its 
transfer to another cultural setting either 
wise or foolhardy. 

In addition, we must approach the 
problem of church-state-school relations 
fully aware that the English solution is 
an expression of a highly developed prag- 
matism, In numerous areas of English life 
commitments are central which to the 
foreign observer appear thoroughly con- 
tradictory and inconsistent. These, how- 
ever, are defended and upheld as sound 
on the basis that they have proved to be 
effective social mechanisms. The English 
educational enterprise is in many respects 
characterized by paradox, contradiction, 
illogic. As often as not the illogic is de- 
liberate. The Englishman seems to take 
pride in his ability to keep from pressing 
matters to their “logical” conclusion. Bit- 
ter experience, he feels. has taught him to 
avoid being placed in positions—however 


2 For interesting and useful comparisons, sec 
James B. Conant. Education and Liberty (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1953). 


“logical”— from which there is no es- 
cape; for which there are no acceptable 
alternatives. It is equally evident that 
some institutional forms which appear 
to be basically inconsistent have prove 

so serviceable to the Englishman that, 
despite a certain superficial incompatl- 
bility, they have been retained, even 
strengthened. Burke once wrote, “We 
[the English] balance inconveniences, we 
give and take, we remit some rights that 
we may enjoy others and we choose 
rather to be happy citizens than subtle 
disputants. That is our model.” 


i : : e 
With particular reference to ier 
r a Bis o 

church-state question, the late Bishop 
“Some- 


Durham recently pointed out that 
thing must certainly be allowed fe o 
English temperament, which seems to P 
naturally suspicious of logic and teory 
So long as practical needs are adequate y 
satisfied, the oddest arrangements may be 
tolerated. Moderation in Church ane 
State is the distinctively English nges 
and it explains both the stability of pag” 
lish institutions and the failures O z 
eigners to understand them.” It is € 
that church-state-school questio he 
been resolved in large measure bY A 
application of workable anomalies, oe 
the acceptance of uncomfortable choug 
perhaps inescapable compromises. 

One final word of introduction. 
perhaps too early for an appraisal 5 we 
as this to be made. As we shall see, K 
present legal basis for chu rch-state-scho 
relations is hardly a decade old. uae 
may feel, with justice, that judge 
should be postponed. One can grant i 
legitimacy in such a claim and yet a 
that the traditions which govern the re" 
tions of church, state, and school are “i 
enough to permit some assessment F n€ 
in its religious education provisions, 


3 Hensley Henson, The Church of ENE zg), 
(Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1%? 
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famous Education Act of 1944 merely 
wrote into law what was already univer- 
sal practice, based upon lengthy prece- 
dent, The same holds true for the pro- 
visions of that act dealing with public 
support of church schools. One feels that, 
premature or not, there is some value 
to be had from an examination and an 
evaluation of this sort of experience at 
any stage. It would surely be both in 
order and vastly worth while for subse- 
quent assessments to be attempted. It is 
with full awareness that no doubt more 
conclusive judgments will be possible 
Some years hence that this study was un- 
dertaken. f 


L. The Historical Back ground 


THE RELIGIOUS TRADITION 
IN ENGLISH EDUCATION 


dea ran s of either state support of 
State B tools or religious instruction in 
With ba 1S g relatively short one, 
centur, n beginnings in the nineteenth 
Stretching 3ut tradition and convention 
lave ea i em into the Middle Ages 
ish ap en influential in shaping the Eng- 

is eta to religion and education. 
tail = oats here to outline in any de- 
SUggesti Course of this history, but some 
Sentia], on of its salient features IS €s- 
Church concern for education is as old 
Wistianity itself, and we could go 


b A : 
Pack to Saxon times for evidences 
in 


as 
night 
) 
mhe S relationship in England. As 
hireh ain European nations, the 
ally it Educational authority lay vir- 
i tes nchallenged in England until the 
hear Stant Reformation. Very little 1$ 
tion i governmental interest in educa- 
With Toughout the medieval millenium. 


ë 
tefo _ © appearance of the Protestant 
ers, the school took on increased 


significance as an agency of ecclesiastical 
propaganda. Christian rulers, aligning 
themselves with one or the other major 
church group, recognized the important 
role of schools in promoting or support- 
ing their politico-religious efforts. Thus, 
it is not surprising to find that Queen 
Mary in 1553, in her vigorous attempt to 
reinstate England in the Roman Catholic 
way, ordered the Bishop of London to 
“examine all schoolmasters and teachers 
of children and, finding them suspect in 
any ways, to remove them and place 
Catholic men in their rooms.” Queen 
Elizabeth I, more broad-minded but no 
less devout, in 1559 laid down specific 
injunctions with regard to the conduct 
of education in her realm. Paying par- 
ticular attention to the religious role of 
schools, the Queen ruled that all teachers 
of children were responsible for leading 
students to Christianity, for inculcating 
Scripture, and for examining children on 
their religious knowledge. Such dictates 
were followed, in 1580, by instructions 
from the government to the Church of 
England to the effect that all schoolmas- 
ters were to be examined as to their faith 
and religious affiliations, non-conformists 
to be replaced by sound Anglicans. 
With the Stuarts, the hold of the state 
church became more pronounced and 
atterns of church-state-school relation- 
ships which have been central ever since 
began to emerge. Both before and after 
the Civil War, England was the scene, on 
the one hand, of increasing efforts to 
stamp out non-conformity (that is, non- 
Anglicanism) and, on the other hand, of 
increasing efforts and progress toward 
the realization of genuine religious tolera- 
tion. The reign of James I was marked 
by measures designed to insure Church 
of England supremacy (“No man shall 
teach either in public school or private 
house, but such as shall be allowed by 
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the Bishop of the Diocese or Ordinary 
of the place. . . .”) and by the conse- 
quent division of the English community 
into “Anglicans versus the Rest. . . . The 
cleavage then established had permanent 
disruptive consequences in our national 
life, and was a prime cause of the de- 
nominational quarrels which have be- 
devilled our modern educational sys- 
tem.”* Such actions were followed, dur- 
ing the Restoration (1660's), by acts 
which required all schoolmasters to de- 
clare their adherence to the Anglican 
liturgy, forbade all Protestant dissenters 
from teaching, and, in Smith’s words, 
“handcuffed education more firmly than 
ever to odium theologicum.” 

In a nation with strong traditions of 
political and intellectual freedom, such 
efforts as these were bound to fail, albeit 
only after lengthy struggle. But one ma- 
jor result of the repressions of this period 
was the growth of the dissenting fac- 
tions. Early in the seventeenth century, 
the stand of Milton was foreshadowed 
by Baptist leaders who called for reli- 
gious toleration and recognition of free- 
dom of conscience. By the end of this 
century, the Protestant non-conformist 
sects had grown so numerous that tolera- 
tion was inevitable. The exit of James II 
in 1689 was accompanied by the Tolera- 
tion Act which, meager though it was in 
its original dispensations (“an Act to ex- 
empt their majesties’ Protestant subjects 
dissenting from the Church of England 
from the penalties of certain laws”), re- 
versed the trend toward complete dis- 
franchisement and exclusion, opening the 
door to the subsequent achievement of 
full civil and religious rights for dis- 


senters. 
It is at least open to question whether 


4W. O. Lester Smith, Education in Great 
Britain (London, Oxford University Press, 


1952), p. 29. 


toleration in England has developed in 
such a way as to imply equal status for 
religions as well as freedom of con- 
science. Any definition of religious lib- 
erty for Englishmen seems to place the 
accent on a horror of interfering with in- 
dividual religious expression, rather than 
upon energetic insistence that a legal 
equality of status for all sects must be 
observed and enforced. Inevitably the 
fact of a state church—an establishment 
—has meant a privileged position for that 
church. This has had results which are © 

some consequence to our concerns =e 
The status of Anglicanism has naturally 
been of a different and more favored sort 
than that of other churches. Religion, 
history in England since the serene 
century has been characterized by a 
development of a tradition of a N 
prestige for the various denominatio i 
While admittedly an exaggeration w E 
applied to the current scene, the A 
ing statement of policy from the eig is 
eenth century Archbishop Lane 

nevertheless essentially up-to-date wet A 
underlying meaning. Attempting jane 
courage more congenial relations pee 

Anglicans and dissenters, the Archt “It 

indicated his approval of toleratio ia 
principle, but demonstrated the Pi ae 
nature of his conception when he 4 
“As for Arians, Socinians, A 


Behmenists, Familists, 
nomians, Ranters, Sabbatarians, 
Meggletonians—they may assoc 
caravan, but cannot join in the C 
ion of a Church.” 5 here 
It is clear that in England today ches? 
is something of a hierarchy of chure 
the Church of England at the top, par nd 
ing in the belief that it both serv a che 
represents all Englishmen in or out 0 


a 
jate 19 
ommu 
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church; the Free Churches (current offi- 
cial designation of the Protestant dissent- 
ing sects, the inheritors of the tradition 
of non-conformity) and the Roman 
Catholic church, enjoying full freedom 
to operate and cooperate with the Church 
of England in ecclesiastical and civil af- 
fairs, including, of course, education; and 
the rest—the less orthodox, “fringe” de- 
nominations—some frankly non-Chris- 
tian, others claiming Christian lineage. 
There is little doubt that the status en- 
Joyed by these last groups is not on a 
level with the more orthodox congrega- 
tions. This is indicated when, for exam- 
ple, the British Broadcasting Corporation 
in enunciating its policy for religious 
broadcasting states that the air waves can 
be made available only to those churches 
Or persons who are “in the mainstream of 
the Christian tradition.” That, with a 
Single-facility broadcasting service, prac- 
— necessity imposes some limitations, 
ew would deny, but the disparity does 
exist. With particular reference to reli- 
Slous education, this is underscored by 
ne of England’s most knowledgeable 
and influential Christian educators when 
Ne Writes of the state’s obligations in this 
area: “it [the state] must show itself 
of qpulously fair to religious convictions 
hg Varieties, provided always that wi 
tine attained a recognized place in 
Y of the national life ...”° 
vey F return to our brief historical 5 
the’ “i us note certain nn ai 
the FE of religion in the England ¢ 
&ħteenth century as curtain-raiscr 
ie ia more detailed sanm 
ades a soa to find that boa cti 
tags : owing the “Glorious si od 
ue o 1688 were years in which wer 
vith incessant theological dispute 
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don Pencer Leeson, Christian Education (Lon 


’ “ongmans, 1947), pp- 190-91- 
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was widely manifest. In such a time, the 
influence of a Locke, the impact of ex- 
citing discoveries in the sciences, and the 
fact of general prosperity in the land 
combined to encourage a less doctrinaire 
approach to religion. Sykes notes that 
“the notion of a highest common factor 
between natural and revealed religion 
was instantly attractive.”* A trend to- 
ward a broader, less restricted concep- 
tion of Christian education evolved— 
perhaps, considering the rigors of Stuart 
and Cromwellian attitudes, one is justi- 
fied in speaking of a more “relaxed” ap- 
proach to education. To be sure, during 
the eighteenth century, education was 
deemed a Christian undertaking almost 
as a matter of course, and the responsi- 
bility of the Church appeared clear and 
unmistakable. But this relaxation, this au- 
tomatic assumption, meant that the busi- 
ness of Christian education “was taken 
for granted and not sufficiently pro- 
tected or developed.”® Nevertheless, 
when Joseph Priestley, a leading liberal 
educational reformer of the late eight- 
eenth century, proposed radical educa- 
tional innovations to take account of a 
changed world, he presented his sugges- 
tions in a religious context. In any cur- 
ricular reorganization, he held, religion 
must always occupy the forefront. When 
even the radical reformers in a period of 
spiritual complaisance press for religion 
as the core and heart of an educational 
endeavor, it is clear that the tradition of 
religion in general education has persist- 
ent roots of great vitality. As we shall 
see, the questions in England have really 
never been concerned with whether or 
not to incorporate religion into teaching 
even whether to allow public support 


or i 
ucation. The ques- 


of denominational ed 


7 Norman Sykes, The English Religious Tra- 
dition (London, SCM Press, 1953), P- 55 
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tions have arisen rather over how those 
matters were to be managed. 


THE CRUCIAL 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The beginning of state-supported edu- 
cation in England is usually set at the 
year 1833, when Parliament for the first 
time granted public moneys in support 
of local educational activity. That this 
was hardly the beginning of a state sys- 
tem of education is attested by the fact 
that the moneys were granted ( £20,000 
annually) to the two church school so- 
cieties for the building and maintenance 
of their schools. These two organizations 
—the National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor in the Princi- 
ples of the Established Church, founded 
by the Church of England in 1811, 
and the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, established by the non-conformist 
churches in 1814—bore the brunt of the 
educational responsibility until the en- 
actment of the Forster Education Act 
of 1870, and to a considerable extent 
even afterward. Thus, as Henson notes, 
it was considered altogether natural for 
the Church of England, and for the non- 
conformist churches as well, to assume 
the responsibility for popular education. 
The action of the government in grant- 
ing funds to the two church groups sim- 
ply dramatizes how completely educa- 
tion was held, by the vast majority of 
those who considered the matter at all, 
to be a function of churches, especially 
the established church. “When,” wrote 
Henson, “the State put its hand to the 
task of organizing the education of the 
found the ground already oc- 
cupied, though by no means covered, by 
two systems, which proceeded on dif- 
ferent principles, and embodied different 


people, it 


traditions.” ° 


® Henson, op. cit., p. 191- 


This action on the part of the govern- 
ment was of almost unequalled impor- 
tance for the subsequent history of the 
schools of England despite the fact that, 
as Bishop Leeson puts it, the nation un- 
dertook this new obligation “as so often 
before in other provinces of her life, al- 
most in a fit of absence of mind.” Four 
major legacies from this action stand out. 
In the first place, the state’s move to as- 
sist education was bitterly resented by 
those who tended to distrust any 80V- 
ernmental involvement in education. Suc 
vehement antipathy, while it did not kill 
or curtail the flow of public funds into 
educational activity (the amount actua y 
increased to £663,000 per year by 1870)» 
meant that broad-scale educational 2° 
vance was impossible. When, in oe 
the government began to follow ie 
grants with some form of inspection, t 
hostility engendered was violent an 
shared by all churches. This universa 
antagonism toward even a minor educt” 
tional role for the state “ensured for t i 
voluntary and private schools complet? 
freedom to fight in their own Way a n 
battle against illiteracy. It is difficult pr 
to measure the magnitude of their 
feat.”2° he 

The second legacy, therefore, was nd 
fact of a long period—which some wo 
say has not yet quite come to an €” m 
of rivalry and jealousy between the ave 
school societies. For at least half 4 ee 
tury, Anglicans and non-confor™ 
struggled over questions of curricy 
orientation, teaching personnel, and on 
specifics of religious instruction. Bill up 
bill for the advancement of educati? s 
was submitted to Parliament only t°, e 
smothered or withdrawn in the fac 
of complete disagreement among 10° 
churches, “disputes as melancholy 4 P. iG 
tracted.” And, as a leading Anglican e 


10 Smith, op. cit., p. 103. 
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cator notes, “This was the more tragic 
because none of the parties concerned 
had the slightest doubt that education 
must be based on religion.” * 

A third result, or more properly by- 
product, of the state’s decision to sup- 
port education appears to have been the 
complete failure of any subsequent ef- 
fort to secularize English education com- 
pletely or to make education religiously 
neutral. This is not, of course, attribut- 
able even primarily to the fact of Treas- 
ury grants to education. But the state’s 
Policy of channeling its aid to schools 
through the church educational societies 
Was a powerful reinforcement of the 
Principle that all education should have 
a religious basis. Thus, in 1839, Parlia- 
eee rejected a proposal to establish a 

‘cher-training school in which non- 
woe iom religious instruction 
à be e offered. The adoption of such 
a Sai it was felt, would have 
the ig 5 recognition on the part of 

edant all religious orientations, a 
ceptable a of religious neutrality unac- 
men. Te o the vast majority of English- 

a aa a National Public School 
Vocatin p ee on re oa 
Rational at inauguration of a ing 
CN a a BRE eli 
educations equate and bickering c PE 
the leade al societies. In the 1860's, under 
"Sess tship of Joseph Chamberlain, a 
elimina Group” pressed for’ the 
ich p of religion from the cur- 
both fi State-maintained schools. But, 
Sstion ab. for neutrality and the s18- 
Pact. ee Secularism made almost no 

Me clear that these agitations W e 
etim a as either constructive a 

esta ong he T o 

or appropriate measures DE 


teso] in j S 
& the inter-church difficulties. 
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n, Oxford University Press, 1949), P 25° 


Thus, as the fourth inheritance from 
the grants program initiated in 1833, one 
senses the inevitability of the “dual sys- 
tem.” All forces seemed to be pushing in 
the direction of an educational enter- 
prise in which the state would share re- 
sponsibility with the churches, and the 
churches would come to depend for sup- 
port and protection upon the state. And 
so the famous Education Acts—of 1870, 
1902, and 1944—have all had at their 
core some amplification of the arrange- 
ments for a joint educational function. 
For some, the dual system has seemed a 
retarding influence, blocking genuine ed- 
ucational advance in somewhat the same 
way as separate schools for Negroes in 
the American South have seemed to im- 
pede school development in that region. 
Others, however, have seen the dual sys- 
tem as both the seedbed and the con- 
tinuing heart of a true public school sys- 
tem for England, for it was in the 
churches of the nineteenth century that 
one found the greatest zeal for educa- 
tion, the strongest support for the pro- 
motion of schools. That enthusiasm con- 
tinues at a high pitch today. ' 

The Elementary Education Act of 
1870 is justly respected as the first in a 

reat series of parliamentary enactments 
which have built the English school sys- 
tem. This was primarily legislation to in- 
stitute a fully state-controlled system of 
elementary schools to be maintained side 
by side with the existing church schools. 
The dual system originated with this act, 
though some hold that the germ of the 
idea was planted much earlier. The cru- 
cial questions were not matters of ad- 
ministrative organization, revolutionary 
though the proposal was in these re- 


spects. The thirty nights of sharp and 
s debate were dominated almost 
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gious teaching—its form 
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and substance in the new state schools. 
The resolution of this question still stands 
as the essence of current educational pol- 
icy in this touchy field. 

The “compromise of 1870”—the Cow- 
per-Temple clause—was the product of 
the struggle between those who objected 
to public support of denominational in- 
struction and called for the elimination 
of religion from state school curricula, 
and those who could not accept a di- 
vorcement of education from religion. 
The latter view was clearly expressed by 
Mr. W. E. Forster as he, in his capacity 
as the chief education officer in the na- 
tional government, led the parliamentary 
fight for the bill. “The English people 
cling to the Bible, and no measure will 
be more unpopular than that which de- 
clares by Act of Parliament that the 
Bible shall be excluded from the school.” 
Bishop Leeson feels that the Cowper- 
Temple settlement was adopted in a “fit 
of exhaustion,” but hastens to add that 
at the time no one doubted that religion 
had to be a part of education. The terms 
of the settlement were that “No religious 
catechisms or religious formulary, which 
is distinctive of any particular denomina- 
tion shall be taught in the schools [pro- 
vided by state funds].” The clause was 
not intended by its authors to suggest 
either that the state was henceforth to be 
neutral in the matter of religious educa- 
tion or that anything which happened to 
be “distinctive” of some church was to 
be banned from schools. Rather, the stress 
was to be given to those matters upon 
which all churches could agree and these 
—for example, the Ten Commandments, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Gospels— 
were not to be prohibited. On the con- 
trary, these things were held to belong 
to all churches and the spirit of the 
Cowper-Temple clause was fundamen- 
tally not restrictive but ecumenical. 


Corollary to the Cowper-Temple pro- 
viso in the Act of 1870 was an equally 
important though apparently much less 
controversial conscience clause. This, t00, 
has stood as central policy ever since, 
and its paramount significance is well 
scored by Bishop Leeson: “This is a Cor- 
nerstone that must never be removed, the 
guarantee of religious freedom. . - a 
The conscience clause provided that, 1n 
any schools—denominational or other- 
wise—receiving public aid, parents hold 
a right to withdraw their children from 
religious instruction. i 

The Education Act of 1870, in addi- 
tion to introducing these arrangements 
for settling the religious education ques- 
tion, also provided, as aforementione®, 
for great advances in elementary educa- 
tion. There were now to be both volun- 
tary schools, financed by government 
allotments, tuition, and private or chure? 
grants, and the state-supported “Boar | 
schools (named for the local schoo 
boards). All schools, to qualify for a 
lic assistance, were required to abide bY 
the conscience clause and to accept Lol 
denominational government inspectio"? 
though the inspection did not, until a 
concern itself with religious instructio 
The state thus assumed the responsibility 
for establishing schools where private koa 
stitutions were found delinquent OF A 
efficient. The state also undertook tO ial 
tect both the religious rights of EE 
with particular denominational loya't d 
and the freedom of those whose ae 
preferences lay in less orthodox chan? 

The significance of the 1870 Act a 
this discussion lies, of course, in the ™ us 
ner in which it dealt with the relig i 
question. That it was effective j 
deny, for it set a pattern which 
tinued in operation ever since. set- 
whether or not the Cowper-Temple 


12 Leeson, op. cit., p. 71- 
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tlement was the proper solution, there 
is considerable disagreement. There are 
those who regard this action as signalling 
the beginning of a decline in state con- 
cern for denominational schools and who 
consider the requirement of undenomi- 
national teaching in state schools as basi- 
cally prejudicial to religion. There are 
others who would hold, with Smith, that 
this was “a sorry compromise,” one 
which has evoked little genuine enthusi- 
asm. But there are still others who, while 
they find it “curious and characteristic,” 
nevertheless feel that “We owe much to 
the Cowper-Temple clause, it stilled a 
most injurious controversy and enabled 
the state to take up its obvious, though 
long-postponed, duty. . . .”?* Some, in- 
deed, attribute to the Cowper-Temple 
clause a major share of the credit for re- 
conciling the various rival Protestant 
sects in England. 

As we leave the Act of 1870, it is il- 
luminating to take note of its almost im- 
mediate influence in the area of religious 
instruction, In accordance with the legis- 
lation, the London school board, which 
has consistently served as something of a 
model or pacemaker for other school 
jurisdictions all over England, adopted 


the following policy: ** 


In the schools provided by the Board, the 
Bible shall be read and there shall be given 
such explanations and such instruction 
therefrom in the principles of morality and 
religion as are suited to the capacity O 
children; provided always . « - that no a 
tempt be made in any schools to attach the 
children to any particular denomination. 


It is at least equally significant that, on 
the whole, the undenominational schools 
established by the school boards were 


18 Ibid. 

14 As cited in S. J. Curtis, History of Educa- 
tion in Great Britain (London, University 
Tutorial Press, 1950), p- 279- 


warmly received by the dissenters. Here 
begins the continuing trend of non-con- 
formist approval and acceptance of the 
religious education efforts of the state 
schools. Consistently since the 1870's, 
the non-conformists have endorsed and 
worked to expand the unsectarian reli- 
gious instruction characteristic of state 
schools which has culminated in the 
adoption of the “agreed syllabus” ap- 
proach.* The reason for this, says Den- 
nis Brogan, is not far to seek: “the points 
on which Anglicans differed were just 
those that were banned [from the state 
schools] as ‘denominational.’ ”** 


THE LAST FIFTY YEARS 


The Education Act of 1902 will doubt- 
less be long remembered and honored for 
its introduction of a state system of sec- 
ondary education. But, just as in 1870, it 
was the question of religion which domi- 
nated the scene in 1902. The religious is- 
sue made this “one of the most fiercely 
contested measures of modern times.” 
The Act of 1902, pushed to enactment 
by a Conservative government and un- 
successfully attacked later by a Liberal 
government, was at heart recognition of 
the fact that the provisions of 1870 were 
not adequate to remove basic inequali- 
ties as between the “voluntary” church 
schools and those “provided” by the 
state. The relevant provisions were: 
(1) the expansion of the tax base for the 
support of denominational schools (by 
the 1870 Act no local tax moneys were 
to be spent on church schools, only state 
funds); the 1902 Act allowed the use of 
local taxes, or “rates,” for this purpose; 
(2) an increase in the extent of Local 
Educational Authority (the subcommit- 

*The specifics of agreed syllabus religious 
instruction fall in the province of the second 
article in this series. 

15D. W. Brogan, The English People (Lon- 
don, Hamish Hamilton, 1943), pP. 39. 
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tee of a county or municipal administra- 
tion responsible for education) controls 
over denominational schools; (3) the re- 
assertion of the Cowper-Temple and 
conscience clauses; and (4) guarantees 
that in any voluntary church schools re- 
ligious instruction would be conducted 
in accordance with the trust deeds of 
each school (that is, the intentions of the 
founders). 

Apparently few acts in English history 
have been followed by more widespread 
acrimony, and the years since have all 
felt the after-shocks of what was clearly 
a political earthquake. The application of 
local taxes to denominational schools was 
bitterly opposed—‘Rome on the rates” 
became the battle cry of the non-con- 
formist opposition. Many persons flatly 
refused, some for years in succession, to 
pay their rates, objecting in principle to 
the diversion of such funds to sectarian 
ends. It is difficult to recapture the se- 
verity of the reaction; some hold that the 
victory of the Liberals in 1906 was in 
considerable degree a reflection of that 
dissatisfaction. It is also, at this distance, 
difficult to understand the distinction 
drawn between the use of local rates and 
the use of national taxes for church 
schools. State funds had been supporting 
denominational schools for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. 

Two characteristics of the aftermath 
of the 1902 Act are worthy of mention 
here. In the first place, education—and 
more especially religious education in 
both church and state schools—had be- 
come a political issue. Curiously, yet per- 
haps significantly, a piece of legislation 
intended to help the churches had ac- 
tually exacerbated the problem, and the 
status of their schools grew more pre- 
carious. “Politics entered into [this mat- 
ter], and when education becomes em- 
broiled in party politics, its friends may 
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well lose heart.”2® In the second place, 

this very friction and strife caused many, 

especially those charged with responsi- 
bility for educational advancement, to 
steer clear of entangling themselves or 
their schools in the religious education 
dispute. As long as the churches could 
not agree, it seemed the better part of 
wisdom to avoid the question altogether. 
This accounts for the complete omission 
of religious education or support for de- 
nominational schools from the third 
landmark education act—that of 1918. 
Deliberately, since agreement among the 
churches was quite clearly impossible, 
the framers and sponsors of the bill 
avoided the religious issue. While consid- 
erable advances were here registered in 
such areas as local school administration, 
adapting instruction to differential abili- 
ties, and child health, decisions on the 
fundamental problem of religious educa- 
tion were simply postponed. Even as late 
as 1931, a bill designed to raise the school- 
leaving age to fifteen was killed in Par- 
liament because of certain controversia 

religious matters which the proposal en- 
tailed. 

But since the 1902 Act and especially 
in the years following the outbreak of 
war in 1939, much was at work to alter 
this picture. One cannot view the pro- 
visions regarding religion and chure 

schools in the Education Act of 1944 
without sensing that a remarkable, 1° 
deed, almost a revolutionary change too: 

place in the 1920’s and 1930's. Įllustra- 
tive of the pre-World War II moves 
presaging the 1944 legislation was the 
Education Act of 1936. This, while not 
usually considered as equal in stature to 
the Acts of 1870, 1902, or 1918, was NOt” 
worthy in that it extended still further 
the principle of using state and local ta* 
moneys for the building and maintenan? 


16 Leeson, op. cit., p. 67. 
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of denominational schools. Where a Lo- 
cal Educational Authority was con- 
vinced of the public benefit to accrue, it 
was empowered to pay as much as 75 
per cent of the costs of enlarging or 
modernizing existing church school fa- 
cilities. Coupled with this, the authority 
to appoint all teachers for schools so re- 
modeled, save those for religious instruc- 
tion, was lodged with the LEA. “Re- 
served” teachers of religion were to be 
appointed by the LEA but subject to the 
approval of the church school trustees. 
Through the “Anson Bye-law,” the 1936 
Act made it permissible for parents to 
withdraw their children from school in 
order to attend religious services or 
classes elsewhere. 


UNDERLYING TRADITIONS 
AND COMMITMENTS 


_ Thus the stage was set for the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944, an act which could be 
called a charter for religious education 
in England today. Before we turn to 
consider that act, it might be well to 
note in summary the traditions and com- 
mitments which this history seems to 
have established. For the current opera- 
tions in church-state-school relations can- 
not be understood without these. 

First, in England, as in nearly evety 
European nation, the tradition of ec- 
clesiastical responsibility for education 
1s seen to be deeply rooted. Efforts to 

neutralize” education in the religious 
field, or to remove religion from its pur- 
view, have been altogether without suc- 
cess. Proposals of this sort seem never to 
have mustered any support at all; the 
very idea appears to be inconceivable to 
most of those who consider educational 
policy. In the second place, and resulting 
directly from the first, the role of the 
state in education has been held to be es- 
sentially one of partnership with the 


churches rather than one of rivalry or 
superiority. The dual system is seen as 
the inevitable product of the church’s 
long involvement in education and as the 
manifestation of the state’s obligation to 
foster religious teaching. Thirdly, the 
principle of religious freedom—of lib- 
erty of conscience—is firmly embedded 
in the English moral outlook. A long 
struggle for religious liberty has resulted 
in a tradition that this element, perhaps 
above all others, must be left inviolate. 
This commitment, as we have noted, has 
been reflected and reasserted in the basic 
educational enactments of the past one 
hundred and twenty-five years: through 
the Cowper-Temple clause, which pre- 
vents the state school from being used as 
a vehicle of denominational propaganda, 
and through the conscience clause, which 
allows each individual to participate or 
to withdraw from religious instruction 
as he chooses. Lastly, one senses that the 
English approach to the church-state- 
school question is conditioned by the 
fact of differential status for the sev- 
eral denominations. American attitudes 
regarding the proper relationship of 
churches and public schools, of the state 
and church schools, grow out of a con- 
viction—and a legal assumption—that all 
religions are entitled to equal treatment. 
The English tradition is otherwise—a 
state church, a heritage of dissent, and a 
resultant denominational hierarchy are 
features of considerable significance for 
educational policy and the conduct of 
schools. It is with this history and these 
general streams of tradition in mind that 
we turn in the next article to an examina- 
tion, first, of the provisions of the 1944 
Education Act with regard to church 
schools and religious education, and, sec- 
ond, to some description and analysis of 
the application of these policies and the 
practices they have engendered. 


University Life in Finland 


JOHN E. OWEN* 
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N independent nation since 1917, Fin- 

land maintains her freedom despite 
the proximity of Soviet power. Russian 
influence upon Finnish culture, stem- 
ming from the period of Czarist rule 
(1809-1917), is not markedly evident. 
Since the twelfth century, Finland’s eco- 
nomic and cultural elite has been com- 
posed largely of a Swedo-Finnish mi- 
nority, and in consequence the main 
influences upon her life have been Swed- 
ish and German. Educational patterns 
have reflected the impact of both cul- 
tures. 

Finnish traditions of higher learning 
can be traced back to the founding of 
the University of Helsinki, in 1640. The 
university’s current enrollment is almost 
10,000 students. Helsinki also boasts six 
institutions of college level for the spe- 
cialized study of economics and com- 
merce, technology, and teacher-training, 
and thus is the academic center of the 
nation. Finnish opinions vary, however, 
as to the desirability of such a concen- 
tration of students in the capital. 

There are at present more than 15,000 
students in Finland’s three universities 
and eight colleges. As in Britain and else- 
where in Europe, a considerable increase 


*Dr. Owen was visiting professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Helsinki, 1951-52. 
A contributor to journals in this country anc 
abroad, he is now completing a critical study of 
the pioneer sociologist, Charles A. Ellwood. 
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in student enrollment has occurred since 
World War II. Many Finns view this 
increase with misgivings. In relation tO 
the four million population of Finland, 
the proportion of university students 1S 
one of the highest in Europe. The largest 
Faculty at Helsinki, with approximately 
2,800 students, is that of History an 
Philology, which embraces psychology» 
philosophy, English, and languages. SC 
ence, Law, and Medicine are next 1 
order. It is significant that a new post 
war Faculty of Political Science (includ- 
ing sociology and economics) has at- 
tracted over 1,000 students, almost as 
many as are enrolled in the natural sci- 
ences. Approximately one-third of Fin- 
nish students are women, who havé 
been admitted to universities since 19°! 
(Many of the country’s most eminent 
doctors, dentists, architects, and judge 
are women, and Finland was the first 
country to grant female suffrage.) : 
Competition for entrance to the uni- 
versities is rather severe, and in certai" 
fields—particularly the natural sciences 
—students have been denied admissio” 
because of limited space and facilities. 
The honors course for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree extends over four years, but for 
financial reasons many students find 1t 
necessary to devote more time than 
this. The average age of entering fresh- 
men has risen since World War jw 
nineteen or twenty. The Finnish syste 
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of college and university education dif- 
fers appreciably from the American, both 
in methods and in aims. General educa- 
tion in Finland ends with the matricula- 
tion examination (high school gradua- 
tion) and university studies assume the 
nature of either professional or prepro- 
fessional training. In atmosphere the Fin- 
nish university center resembles the 
American graduate school, even though 
the actual courses taught may be of un- 
dergraduate level. 

For honors, three examinations are re- 
quired following entrance to the univer- 
sity. These examinations involve the writ- 
ing of essays that give evidence of wide 
and critical reading, as contrasted with 
quizzes or objective testing. Nor is there 
in Finland anything comparable to the 
American system of credit-hours. Em- 
phasis is placed upon outside reading 
rather than upon rigid class attendance, a 
distinction which is typically European. 
Final examinations are more comprehen- 
Sive than is the case in many American 
Colleges and state universities, though the 
Finnish program for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree is not so intellectually ambitious or 
intensive as is the case at the older Brit- 
ish universities. The required course of 
study in each field is officially stated and 
printed, and a prescribed amount of read- 
ing is involved. The period necessary for 
earning a degree will depend on the indi- 
vidual student and the time he can devote 
to study. 

Finland does not have anything that 
exactly corresponds to the American 
liberal arts program. Her university fac- 
ulties of social science, philosophy, and 
the humanities offer courses similar to 
those given in liberal arts colleges in the 
United States, but these courses are scat- 
tered among various programs of study, 
and are usually taken by prospective 
Journalists, government employees, S0- 


cial workers, and teachers. For the train- 
ing of grade-school teachers there are 
three institutions: in Helsinki, Turku 
(Finland’s ancient former capital), and 
central Finland. Their curricula lead to 
certification after a two-year course of 
study in pedagogy. High school teach- 
ers are required to possess a Master’s de- 
gree, representing a total of five or six 
years of training. The thoroughness with 
which the teaching of English grammar, 
composition, and pronunciation is con- 
ducted on the elementary and secondary 
school levels is impressive. 

University students in Finland, and 
particularly since World War II, have 
manifested a marked seriousness of 
purpose. But they find time for a rich 
social life, and for artistic, literary, dra- 
matic, and musical interests. Social fra- 
ternities are unknown, but every stu- 
dent is entitled to membership in a club 
representing his home region. Sports fa- 
cilities, however, are surprisingly limited, 
despite Finnish prowess in the Olympics. 
There is also a general lack of political 
activity among F innish students, a condi- 
tion which is somewhat rare in Europe, 
but is probably attributable in part to 
Finland’s geographical position. 

Many young people have attended 
work-camps and have studied in England 
and on the Continent, and a postwar 
scheme has been initiated whereby Fin- 
Jand’s 1914-18 war payments to the 
United States are being converted into 
an academic exchange program, now un- 
der the administration of the Fulbright 
Act. More than a hundred young Finns 
studied at American universities under 
the program during the academic year 
1952-53- Lhe first visiting professor from 


1A General Survey of Academic Education 
in Finland (Helsinki: The Finnish Committee 
on Study and Training in the United States, 


1952), PP- 4s 5+ 
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America lectured at Helsinki in 1950-51, 
and early in 1954 there were more than a 
dozen lecturers and research students 
from the United States in Finland. Fin- 
nish good will toward and interest in 
American ways and ideas are prevalent 
and sincere. An Institute of American 
Studies has been set up at the University 
of Helsinki. As this is the national uni- 
versity, professors are appointed by the 
Finnish Parliament. There is a minimum 
of ecclesiastical influence over higher 
education, though the dominant state 
church (Lutheran) prescribes religious 
education in the elementary and second- 
ary schools. , 

A feature of Finnish life that is very 
noticeable to a visiting American is the 
social distance between professors and 
students, based on a typically European 
consciousness of academic status. Uni- 
versity professors in Finland enjoy high 
social standing; their words are listened 
to with respect and their services are 
sought outside the university. Many 
serve on government bodies and other- 
wise render extra-academic service. This 
is possible because their teaching load 
is very light, judged by American 
standards. i 

The problems faced by Finnish stu- 
dents include a relative shortage of books 


inadequate space for class- 


and materials, 
d limited research 


room and study, an 
facilities. A textbook for every student 


in a course is almost unheard-of. In a 
prescribed course with thirty, forty, or 
more students there may be only two or 
three copies of a needed British or Ameri- 
can text in the entire city, yet through an 
ingenious system of borrowing and full 
utilization of library cop!6s, Finnish stu- 
dents achieve a voluminous amount of 
serious reading. 

The more important 
the universities relate to 


problems facing 
housing and fi- 
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nance. These reflect national problems on 
a smaller scale. Ninety per cent of all 
students are located in Helsinki, where 
the housing shortage is acute. In recent 
years some students have even had to 
leave the universities because they could 
not find suitable accommodation. Fin- 
land’s economy, strained by war and 
heavy Soviet reparations, precludes large- 
scale building, and students live mostly 
in private homes. Notable exceptions are 
Domus Academica, a modernistic post- 
war hostel for 70o students, and Tech- 
town, an imposing new village built by 
students of technology on an attractive 
peninsula outside the capital, overlook- 
ing the Baltic. It was typical of the Fin- 
nish spirit that Techtown should be built 
on the initiative of the students them- 
selves and should be constructed in part 
with bricks salvaged from the bombe 
Soviet Legation. It is designed to accom- 
modate more than 2,000 students. 

More than half of Finland’s student 
are the children of working-class parents, 
farmers, and low-salaried civil servants, 
and they can expect no financial suppor 
from their families. The expense of UM 
versity studies in Finland is lower that 
in America; fees in particular are very 
small, but inflation has affected the cost 
of board and lodging, and has rendere? 
scholarships of negligible aid. Accor 
ing to statistics, approximately three 
quarters of the students are in debt wher 
they receive their degree. The Nation? 
Union of Students of Finland has been 
instrumental in establishing a loan un 
from which many impecunious yomg 
people have benefited. Significantly: i d 
the last five years every student so ® e 3 
has repaid his debt. Government los 
funds for students have been pro 
and in 1949 a law was passed granting 
more than 3,000 scholarships of adeg" 
financial proportions. At the Univers! 


pos’ 
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of Helsinki fully half the students are 
employed, either full- or part-time. 
Graduate research facilities are re- 
stricted, though the Doctor’s degree is 
awarded in many fields. Many university 
graduates experience difficulty in finding 
employment commensurate with their 
talents and training, and the possibility 
of an educated proletariat looms large. 
English is rapidly replacing German 
as the second foreign language in Fin- 
land. This should serve to lessen a cul- 
tural conflict between the Finns and the 
Swedo-Finns, who have traditionally 
been the upperclass element in the na- 
ton. Finnish resentment against the 
Swedes has shown itself in an attempt to 
impose the Finnish language on all 
Stoups, and today the Swedish-speaking 
Minority is less than 10 per cent of the 
Population. A rising nationalism in the 
1930's died down during World War II, 
but has since reasserted itself. Finnish 


nationalists have tried to abolish instruc- 
tion in Swedish at the University of Hel- 
sinki. This effort has not been successful, 
but it has resulted in Swedish-speaking 
students finding it impossible to receive 
instruction in their own language in some 
subjects. That the conflict has not been 
entirely transcended is apparent in the 
city of Abo, one hundred miles west of 
Helsinki, where each of two separate 
private universities, the Swedish Abo 
Academy and the University of Turku, 
caters to the needs of some five hundred 
students divided by linguistic barriers. 
The university communities of Fin- 
land, sharing the dilemma of a small na- 
tion caught between great conflicting 
owers, face a future that is uncertain and 
unstable. But they do so in a spirit of in- 
tellectual integrity and moral sturdiness. 
Geographically, they represent the last 
outposts of academic freedom in the 


West. 
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| ere approval was recently 
given to a joint resolution passed by 
Congress requiring insertion of the words 
“under God” after “one nation” in the 
familiar Pledge of Allegiance. Such a 
proposition appears to require adherence 
to religious principles on the ground that 
belief in a deity is a prerequisite to demo- 
cratic loyalty. There are several objec- 
tions to this sort of reasoning which even 
the reflective Christian would no doubt 
share. 

While there may be a significant seg- 
ment of the American people who inter- 
pret democracy as resting upon some 
form of theism, there are many other 
Americans who give their allegiance to 
democracy for the very reason that it 
has fairly well succeeded in freeing po- 
litical, educational, scientific, and other 
secular pursuits from religious intrusion. 


Commonly recognized as the traditional 

i f church and state, the latter 
10t to be construed as anti- 
demonstrates the 


religious. r 
is charac- 


proposition 
terized by plur: of 
ligious, secular, humanistic, sc 
and that, regardless of factional pressure, 


no single authority can lay claim to 1n- 


* Professor Neff teaches courses 10 educa- 
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numerous artic 


fallibility or require universal acceptance- 
If legislative enactments are to affect the 
thoughts and actions of the people as a 
whole, then they ought to be broad 
enough in scope to encompass the gen- 
eral principles of democratic citizenship 
without entailing a needless or embar- 
rassing hardship upon the dissenter. 
We are supposed long since to 
outgrown the notion that democracy '$ 
basically a theocratic way of life. We 
can no longer point with pride to the 
early Puritan views on religion and the 
shameful measures taken to force others 
to accept them. We recognize what our 
logician friends call a genetic fallacy n 
arguing that the way in which an inst- 
tution or way of life began is the way * 
must continue. Yet, under the stimulus 
of fear, our perspective gets distorte® 
and our acts often belie the liberty kl 
espouse. The tragedy of our time is chat 
anti-intellectualist forces have 5° suc’ 
ceeded in stifling free inquiry and honest 
dissension that even liberalism is becom” 
ing circumscribed, proscribed, and sue" 
ect. 
We only deceive ourselves whe? ge 
take comfort in the notion that the onl 
real threat to freedom lies in com! K 
nistic infiltration from without an j 
nothing serious can happen to us 
within. If the communists succeed in he 
ating in our midst a climate of fr8 70 
anxiety, and hysteria, if they cause us p 
retreat to “safety” in dogma, absoluts 


have 
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and intolerance, if they abet us in setting 
up some sort of infallible authority to 
which all of us, willing or not, must yield, 
they will have succeeded in making us 
over in their own image, and we shall 
have become like the thing we hate. 

The substitution of one kind of abso- 
lutism for another scarcely lessens the 
stench of authoritarianism. No matter 
what its guise, absolutism can only be 
viewed as a threat to free institutions and 
free men. This, of course, is as true of 
religious absolutism as it is of any other. 
What has made America great has been 
its stubborn resistance to repeated at- 
tempts to impose the views of absolutist 
elements of our population upon the peo- 
ple as a whole. And upon this enduring 
courage our greatness will continue to 
depend. 

In discussing the relationship between 
religious affiliation and democratic loy- 
alty, Professor Hoxie N. Fairchild, of 
Hunter College, has written: 


_ There are religious as well as constitu- 
tional grounds for objecting to the increas- 
ingly popular habit of regarding religious 
conformity as a touchstone of loyalty to 
democratic institutions. Probably we need 
not fear that failure to be “religious” will 
ever be accepted in this country as suffi- 
cient proof of a citizen’s disloyalty, but I 
have met persons recently who use “atheist” 
and “Communist” as interchangeable terms. 
And although such mental defectives are 
exceptional, many sane people already re- 
gard the churchgoer as at least a better 
security risk than the non-churchgoer. 

It is of the very essence of the “Ameri- 
can way of life” that no man must believe 
in God, that no man had better go to church 
or else. Denial of this freedom may be im- 
plicit in the present trend of factitiously 
patriotic religiosity. The truly American 
objection to the state of religion behind the 
Tron Curtain is not that Christians are per- 
secuted there, but that Communism does 
not grant men the right to choose freely 
between belief and unbelief. On that issue 


all loyal Americans, believers and unbe- 
lievers, may indignantly unite; but they 
cannot do so without hypocrisy unless they 
maintain more jealously than ever their tra- 
ditions of religious liberty and the separa- 
tion of Church and State.* 


Lodging a theistic belief ahead of dem- 
ocratic values places democracy in im- 
mediate jeopardy by putting it on an 
unsure footing. The danger is only 
slightly lessened when theism and democ- 
racy are in some way Or another corre- 
lated. Such positions assume that dualism 
is somehow essential to freedom, or even 
that theism guarantees democracy. As 
one observer has recently remarked, 
“Plenty of good Americans can fight 
communism without embracing mysti- 
cism.” That theism is no guarantee of 
democracy is attested by the fact that, 
both historically and currently, in those 
countries where theistic creeds have been 
most deeply entrenched, or where they 
have been wedded to statism, some form 
of totalitarianism has inevitably prevailed. 

There are those among us who hold 
that the good life is to be attained through 
allegiance to a supernatural authority, 
which is supposed to transcend human 
experience, and that salvation can be had 
in no other way. There are also those 
among us who define the good life in 
terms of allegiance to the teachings of an 
institution that is held to be sacrosanct 
and infallible. Still others of us derive 
their standards from reason, from experi- 
ence, from scientific method, from the 
natural world, from metaphysics, or from 
philosophy, for each of which authorities 
an eloquent defense could undoubtedly 
be made. A distinguishing feature of the 
free society is that it guarantees to every 
a Quoted in Time, LXIV (October 18, 1954), 
nay r a OEY Chagos ion. 

2 i i ugust, 1952), 
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man—so long as the general welfare is 
not disturbed—the right to choose his 
own standard of authority, to engage in 
an expression of his own private faith, or 
to live by whatever principles he in 
all conscience most deeply cherishes. 
Whether or not we may be in accord 
with our compatriots in their various 
private convictions, we need to recognize 
and respect their right to differ with us 
so long as the principle which makes 
diversity possible is not itself threatened. 
It is this principle, which may be defined 
as the inviolability of the human person, 
or the sanctity of human individuality, 
that enables us to draw the line between 
an ordered freedom on the one hand and 
license, irresponsibility, and authoritari- 
anism on the other. 

Nevertheless, when the religionist, or 
the rationalist, or the humanist, or the 
scientist, or the naturalist, or the meta- 
physician, or the philosopher attempts to 
universalize his own particular brand of 
truth; when by thought, word, or deed 
he would compel others to acknowledge 
his own private truth-claim as final, abso- 
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lute, or infallible; when he would perse- 
cute minority groups, deviously Or 
overtly, for disagreeing with him; then 
we stand to lose the most distinctive 
and priceless feature of our democratic 
heritage. . 

In the words of the late Mr. Justice 
Jackson: “If there is a fixed star in our 
constitutional constellation, it is that no 
official, high or petty, can prescribe what 
shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, 
religion, or any other matter of opinion 
or force citizens to confess by word oF 
act, faith therein.” 

Our profession of freedom is in these 
strange days being sorely tried, not only 
in the matter of the Pledge of Allegiance, 
but wherever legislative enactments bear 
upon a curtailment of the rights of free 
citizens. If it has been said before, let !¢ 
be said again, that the supreme, the hu- 
mane, test of our democratic commit- 
ment is not how much freedom we desire 
for ourselves and our own private belief S, 
but how far, with reasoned restriction 
we would extend it to those who differ 
with us. 


Psychoanalysis and the Education of the 
Child, by Gerald H. J. Pearson, M.D. 
New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1954: X + 357 pp. 


Considered in the light of this book, a 
whole series of facile myths about mental 
health and education, currently fashionable, 
begin to fade. It no longer seems so easy to 
_ Integrate the mental hygiene point of view 
in our school,” or to orient teachers in what 
they need to know about psychosocial de- 
velopment in six meandering discussions 
with the staff of the local child guidance 
clinic. The possible implications of psycho- 
analysis for education turn out to be far 
more complex in nature than a knowledge 
of the changing forms of behavior at dif- 
ferent stages of growth—fortified, perhaps, 
by the substitution of “understanding” (fre- 
quently only exasperated forbearance) for 
plain exasperation in dealing with children. 
. For once it becomes apparent that learn- 
ing, viewed from the psychoanalytic point 
of view, is vastly different from learning as 
ordinarily viewed in schools of education. 
This may be because the author of this 
book has forthrightly used the word “psy- 
choanalysis” itself and has eschewed what 
he himself refers to as “watered-down con- 
cepts . . . so frequently accepted by non- 
psychoanalytically oriented psychiatrists and 
by many intelligent lay people ” Eu- 
phemisms like “the principles of mental 
health” may elude the barriers of resistance. 
(“The conscious mind,” says Dr. Pearson 
on page 336 of this volume, “universally 
feels repugnance and disbelief with respect 
to certain facts—the existence and power- 
fulness of the unconscious mind, the great 
importance of the sexual instincts in the life 
and development of the preschool child, 
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and the subhuman primitiveness of the rep- 
resentations of the instincts in the uncon- 
scious.”) In eluding resistance, however, 
euphemisms also skip the essence of what a 
new view of behavior and how it is formed 
may have to contribute to the view that is 
now prevalent in the field of education. 
With a book like this available, the time 
would seem to be over-ripe for mutual ex- 
ploration between education and psycho- 
analysis at a level of concentration far more 
cogent than the superficial good will well 
admixed with scorn and suspicion that has 
characterized their relationships to date. 
Granted that the functions of the school do 
not include therapy, it does not follow that 
education is not concerned with the light 
that study of therapeutic processes may 
shed on the nature of learning. Both educa- 
tion and therapy are designed to bring 
about changes in the person—in sensitiv 
ties, capacities to react, and forms of react- 
ing to self and to others, to the oncoming 
stream of phenomena that enter into con- 
tinuing experience. Both are concerned with 
the reconstruction of experience, and both 
use experience as a means to this end. Dr. 


Pearson himself says: 


. . . Educational psychology has not yet been 
really synthesized with the psychoanalytic psy- 
chology of the ego and with what is known 
about the important role played by the instincts 
in all phases of human behavior. Such synthesis 
will be important, particularly, in increasing our 
knowledge of the dynamics and technics of the 
learning process. Just as important will be the 
synthesis of the psychoanalytic knowledge of 
the superego and ego ideal with the well-estab- 
lished technics of education and training of the 
child. (pp. 336-7) 


In so elaborating his point, the author 
doubly underscores it. For the very struc- 
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ture of his book reflects a distinction be- 
tween acquiring skills (referred to as “learn- 
ing”) and forming character (referred to 
as “training”) which has of recent years be- 
come quite alien to generally accepted the- 
ory in schools of education. This pattern is 
set in the Introduction, where the author 
says: 

...In ordinary usage the term “education” has 
two definitions. In the first it is applied to the 
process and methods by which a child or adult 
is taught skills. It means the learning process... . 
In the second, “education” is applied to the 
process and methods of learning to live with 
other people. It means the training process, or 
what is often called “character building.” (p. 5) 


The fact is that, in general, educators in 
the United States tend to use the word 
“training” to refer to preoccupation with 
imparting skills (“as one trains a dog to do 
tricks”) and so to derogate it. This is per- 
haps less important in the current connec- 
tion than whether the learning process is 
indeed the same, regardless of whether one 
learns to read and write, to like olives, or to 
exercise sound moral judgment (as has been 
generally assumed in educational theory); 
or whether the learning process is different 
in each case (as seems to be implied by this 
book). 

So divergent are the two fields at present, 
and so great the need for synthesis, that it is 
difficult if not impossible to build immedi- 
ate bridges between the propositions of this 
book and the accepted tenets upon which 
present-day educators have been nurtured. 
What, for example, could a high school cur- 
riculum committee (or a curriculum depart- 

ment in an advanced school of education, 
for that matter) make of such a statement 


as the following: 


r learning. First, 


Four steps are necessary fo: ing. 
f instinctual 


there has to be the projection o 
libidinal impulses onto the subject matter to be 
learned. . .. Second, the ego has to be in agree- 
ment with the projected libidinal impulses. Gai 
The third step will be the introjection of the 
matter to be learned along with the projected 
instinctual impulses. . . . Fourth, there has to be 
a secondary differentiation of the projected in- 
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stinctual impulses from the matter that has been 
learned, so that the latter becomes an acquisi- 
tion and is differentiated from the impulses, 
which may themselves have components which 
are frightening to the ego. (p. 118) 


What, if anything, have these four steps 
to do with the steps in the problem-solving 
process as outlined by Dewey, or with 
the Herbartian steps? If they are not re- 
lated, does the one negate the others? How 
take hold to think the problem through? 

It is perhaps for related reasons that the 
presentation as a whole fails to stick in the 
mind of the reader more versed in educa- 
tion than in psychoanalysis. A proposed line 
of thought (or a fresh analysis of a prob- 
lem, or a new distinction drawn) seems 1n- 
teresting, worthy of much mulling over 
and is suddenly discovered to be lost out O 
mind. (What was that about creativity? Or 
about the difference between work an 
play?) This may be a matter of the form 
of presentation merely. More likely it Te 
flects two frames of reference so disparate 
as to constitute, for all intents and purposes 
two universes of discourse. The psycho- 
analyst writes from within one, the educa” 
tor tries to perceive from within the other 
—and fails, or at least does not succeed SU a 
ficiently, to weave what he reads together 
into a pattern that he can recall and use } 
new connections. 


All of which constitutes another and mos 


oncen- 
plora- 


tion, taking departure from just such | 
as this—if indeed there is another in © 
same area as challenging. Such exploration 
to be fruitful, would require time an 
sources, and possibly the immersion 
some key individuals in both fields—t° f 
common ground (possibly in the conce T 
of socialization, experience, and its reoh 
struction), to formulate hypotheses or $ 
native hypotheses if need be), and to dev! 4 
means (however crude at first) for art 
them. Dr. Pearson identifies the difficult i 
as resistance on the part of those yio fe i 
not been psychoanalyzed and the f sds 


ences in training that distinguish the 


4 
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of psychoanalysis, education, and educa- 
tional psychology: 


If the members of these three groups intend to 
try to pool their specialized knowledge in order 
to develop better educational procedures for 
the child, they will have to be aware of the 
existence of these reasons for mutual distrust 
and disbelief, so that the subject matter can be 
dealt with without too much intolerance and 
prejudice. I believe this can be done to a much 
greater extent than it has been so far. (p. 337) 


One might urge also a certain emphasis 
on the mutuality of the exploration. For all 
the current concern among psychoanalysts 
for social factors in mental health and for 
the integration of psychodynamic concepts 
into the operations of the schools, most of 
them are as ignorant of Dewey and his 
followers as educators are of Freud and his 
followers (for all the educators’ concern 
with the whole person, socialization, and 
whatever light can be shed upon them by 
interdisciplinary thought). The attempt to 
enrich or revise education in the per- 
spective of psychoanalytic findings may ac- 
tually prove more difficult than to seek 
and find a new dimension in our view of 
human behavior by bringing two currently 
disparate conceptual frameworks into one 
focus, The latter would in all likelihood 
prove more fruitful for the guidance of 
human experience, and would seem to war- 
rant the combined interests and resources 
of advanced schools of education, on the 
one hand, and of psychoanalytic institutes, 
on the other. 

Rura Kotinsky 
New York University 


Instructional Leadership, by Gordon N. 
Mackenzie, Stephen M. Corey, and as- 
sociates. New York, Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1954. xiii + 209 pp. $3-25- 
This study is the result of three years of 


collaboration between the instructional lead- 
ers of the junior and senior high schools of 


Denver and consultants of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege. The demonstration of cooperation be- 
tween two such institutions in the American 
scene represents in itself a contribution. For 
both the personnel of the leadership hier- 
archy of a public school system and the 
officials and professors of a college of edu- 
cation, it is shown once again that the job 
can be done. It is hoped that the study will 
have an influence in stimulating more at- 
tempts in a vigorous sort of joint action. 

Instructional Leadership makes four addi- 
tional contributions. First, it is good strategy 
for social change of any sort to develop a 
pattern of thinking that integrates a con- 
ception of leadership and actual leader be- 
havior empirically studied. In this study a 
theory of the nature and function of status 
leadership was formulated and stated. The- 
ory formation, however, accompanied ac- 
tion, and was not a prior condition to ac- 
tion. Thus, practicing and theorizing pro- 
ceeded alongside one another with con- 
tinuous mutual influence as ideas were clari- 
fied and facts about leader-practices were 
gathered and studied. A formal statement 
about leadership was arrived at only after 
the enterprise had neared its conclusion. 

The conceptual analysis of leadership is 
the burden of Part I, while the Denver lead- 
ership project itself is treated in the second 
part. In the estimate of this reviewer, this 
unified approach (but reported in two dif- 
ferent parts of the book) enabled those who 
participated to treat leadership as a phe- 
nomenon that presumably could be ana- 
lyzed and reality-grasped as any other phe- 
nomenon can be. This objectivity, along 
with the freedom to admit shortcomings and 
to experiment on the job, produced a signifi- 
cant number of insights and changes in be- 
liefs as well as shifts in behavior. To some 
extent, the leader himself became the object 
of study and the target of change, while 
similar efforts were being applied to the sit- 
uation-of-other-persons in which the leader 
acts. Therefore, there is a welcomed lack in 
this study of moralizing about leaders and 
leadership. 
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A second contribution is a mapping of 
some of the symptomatic difficulties that 
status leaders encounter in their work with 
teachers, and with one another, when at- 
tempting to improve instruction. This 
study gives added hope that the diagnostic 
tools needed by a professional worker in 
order to elicit efforts and to help people 
direct efforts toward improving a practical 
situation can be discovered and developed. 
It is helpful to make available to the pro- 
fession a listing of, for example, problems 
studied (pp. 124-126) and obstacles to group 
work (pp. 166-167). It is not to be expected 
that these problems and obstacles would be 
duplicated exactly in a second situation. 
They represent clues to symptoms that may 
be present, however, in any educational 
situation, and which require analyzing be- 
hind and below for the basic problems 
which, once attacked, would probably lead 
to much improvement. 

The study moved toward the social-psy- 
chological reality of leadership, and in sev- 
eral instances one gets the impression that 
this sort of reality was being grappled with. 
For example, the section on perception and 
behavior, which indicated six basic proposi- 
tions, was presented by a consultant to the 
Denver leadership group with some useful 
results. One may make the hunch, with 
some reason, that the study was closer to 
the basic problem of leadership in this form- 

ulation than it was at other times when it 
seemingly had to be shaped by the practi- 
tioner, The study has produced, neverthe- 
less, a mapping of symptomatic difficulties 
that are useful to both the scientifically and 
the practically oriented reader as he initiates 
innovations and continues promising move- 


ments in the educational situation that in- 


volves him. _ 
Likewise the study produced some listings 


of criteria for proceeding, for example, 
methods of building agenda cooperatively 
(pp. 147-148), and methods of improving 


communication (pp. 156-157). Like any 


criteria developed in one situation, they 
cannot be applied without modification to 
a second situation, but the study has sug- 
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gested in several instances criteria for action 
of the sort that any group of professional 
workers must develop as part of their code 
of operations if their efforts are to result in 
improvement. This is the third contribution. 

A fourth is that the study has evaluated 
certain practices in and through action. The 
reader is presented with a description of the 
action that was taken, the consequences that 
flowed therefrom, and the cooperative ap- 
praisal by the participants of the value of 
the practice. It is in these evaluated practices 
that the study makes its more conventional 
and substantive contribution. As the reader 
might surmise, the study was very much 
process- or human-relations-oriented, a rep- 
etition of which would require the same 
sort of growth and development on the part 
of any other professional group that was 
attempting to do a similar task. But aside 
from the value of the study on the methodo- 
logical side, it did produce both tentative 
and warranted substantive contributions tO 
the knowledge of the role of leadership in 
the improvement of instruction, as illus- 
trated on several of its pages. These con- 
tributions will likely intrigue the reader 39 
he looks for ideas and techniques that he 
can try in his own leadership setting. 

This reviewer has two criticisms to offer 
not to detract from the study’s value, but a$ 
suggestions for readers to consider in MOV- 
ing off from the study in designing a similat 
enterprise. It was unfortunate that the pat 
ticipants could not establish bench-marks © 
the practice of participants in exercising 
leadership skills at an early stage against 
which changes could be measured after the 
project had proceeded for some time 4° 
was completed. To rely upon recall by an 
individual in order to evaluate an effort '$ 
better than no evaluation at all, but is nO 
as good as research methodology shou 
strive for. This the participants recognize i 
and their frankness in so doing substantiates 
the critical spirit with which the projec 
was undertaken and reported. 

This study, as so many in educa 
turned very heavily upon consultation 
As it is now frequently practiced, consu 


tion, 
ship- 
Jrant 


A 
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behavior leaves something to be desired in 
its failure to come to grips with problems 
and to involve the consultee in dealing real- 
istically and vigorously with his own prob- 
lems. There is a seeming softness about con- 
sultationship that arises from confused 
thinking about the conditions of human 
change, and that we need to outgrow in 
education. The suggestion is that the ap- 
propriate technology embraces a certain 
amount of trainership in which a large 
share of responsibility is taken by the con- 
sultant in diagnosing the educational needs 
of the consultee, and in designing an appro- 
priate consulting-training situation in which 
the consultee may freely act in his efforts to 
take on new and appropriate insights, skills, 
ete. 

Consultationship needs more of an em- 
phasis on training design that gives a greater 
force and sharpness to problem-solving ef- 
forts and experimental methodology than is 
Sometimes given to the collaboration be- 
ween a practitioner and his consultant. It 
has been sufficiently demonstrated that hu- 
man relations can be managed when the 
training conception is applied so that dis- 
Junctive behavior is minimized that sep- 
arates persons who must of necessity collab- 
orate. But even with this shortcoming, the 
study is highly recommended. More like it 
With variations and adaptations that can 
follow a pioneering effort need to come into 
Prospect. 

Max R. GoopsoN 
The Ohio State University 


The Teaching of the Social Sciences in 
the United States, edited by Henry W. 
Ehrmann. UNFSCO, 1954- 150 PP- 


$1.00. 


This short volume, one of the UNESCO 
series “Teaching in the Social Sciences,” 
describes and evaluates the teaching of the 
social sciences in institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States. In addition to 
serving as a general introduction to instruc- 
tional programs in social science fields, this 


study is intended as a guide for those who 
may visit or study at American universities. 
The purpose, then, is informative, and al- 
though it is written primarily for the reader 
outside the United States, the American stu- 
dent or instructor will find that The Teach- 
ing of the Social Sciences in the United 
States contains highly useful information. 

After an introductory section, “Ameri- 
can Higher Education and the Social Sci- 
ences,” each of the book’s chapters deals 
with one of the social sciences, and is based 
on original reports. Conspicuously absent 
from this organization are chapters on the 
teaching of history and geography. In- 
cluded, however, are reports on the teach- 
ing of economics, political science, interna- 
tional relations, sociology, anthropology, so- 
cial psychology, and law. Within chapters, 
an effort is made to review the development 
and present status in higher education of 
each specialization, to analyze the role each 
plays in general education, to describe the 
programs in undergraduate and graduate 
schools, and to assess the problems and 
trends in teaching and research. 

Of necessity, ‘the contributors have had 
to generalize, and in so doing have inevi- 
tably failed to do full justice to programs 1n 
particular colleges and universities. Never- 
theless, this reviewer was impressed by the 
extent to which the generalizations appro- 
priately described programs in institutions 
with which he has had personal experience. 
Of course, no descriptive report of this type 
can adequately differentiate qualitative as- 
pects of the various programs in our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Differences in 
standards, in the quality of instruction, in 
relationships between students and instruc- 
tors, in the quality of research, in the re- 
sources for supporting research—these are 
highly significant, yet they are hardly ap- 
parent in this study. 

Some of these social sciences are relatively 
new to college curricula; others have a long- 
standing tradition of academic acceptance. 
But scholars in all of these disciplines are 
surprisingly active in developing new em- 
phases, more effective instructional tech- 
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niques, new areas for research, and new re- 
search methods. They are responding to the 
criticism of overly narrow specialization, 
sometimes by developing an interdisciplin- 
ary approach in teaching and research. 
Greater attention is being given at the un- 
dergraduate level to students who have 
other purposes than a career of teaching and 
research in the social sciences. And for those 
intending to specialize in one of the social 
sciences, faculties are showing increasing in- 
terest, even at the graduate level, in promot- 
ing study outside the generally narrow field 
of concentration. 
Possibly the most serious problems con- 
fronting the colleges derive from the in- 
creasingly mass nature of higher education, 
which is no longer reserved strictly for an 
intellectual elite. In the decade 1940 to 1950, 
the number of doctor’s degrees conferred 
doubled, while the number of students reg- 
istered in institutions of higher learning in- 
creased by approximately 54 per cent. Prob- 
lems of staffing social science departments 
became acute, and since the increase was not 
expected to be permanent, considerable use 
was made of instructors with temporary 
status, with obvious implications for the 
quality of instruction. Those with profes- 
sorial status were overburdened with stu- 
dents, particularly doctoral candidates. The 
strongly vocational interests of returned vet- 
erans were often in conflict with the schol- 
arly goals normally set for social science 
instruction. And, perhaps most important, 
the problem of financing education for these 
increased numbers became critical, particu- 
larly in private institutions. It was alleviated 
in part by government and corporation con- 
tracts with graduate schools and research 
centers, but too often this arrangement has 
meant the focusing of resources upon re- 
search leading toward the solution of imme- 
diate problems, at the expense of attention 
to the more fundamental problems usually 
associated with so-called pure research. i 
The Teaching of the Social Sciences in 
the United States is interesting and pertinent 
reading for all concerned with higher edu- 
cation. As a status study, it deals more with 


things as they are than as they ought to be. 
And although it looks to the future, it does 
so within the framework and philosophy of 
current educational practice in American 
institutions of higher learning. 
Manson Van B. JENNINGS 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Guiding Arithmetic Learning, by John 
R. Clark and Laura K. Eads. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York, World Book 
Company, 1954. 280 pp. 


When Teachers College relinquished its 
claim on John R. Clark after thirty years of 
service, it may not have foreseen that it was 
making a generous contribution to all the 
nation’s teachers of the third “R”. Guiding 
Arithmetic Learning provides strong evi- 
dence that Professor Emeritus Clark does 
not interpret retirement as synonomous 
with a passive existence. Further proof of 
his attitude lies in his choice of a co-author 
who has been exerting dynamic leadership 
in the largest and most significant experi- 
ment in the improvement of the learning 0 
arithmetic in the United States today. This 
leadership has been characterized by a mini- 
mum of “headquarters” directing and 2 
maximum of action in the “trenches.” 

Guiding Arithmetic Learning is not “just 
another book” on the teaching and learning 
of arithmetic, It is not another handbook 
of tricks and techniques of teaching. It re- 
flects a concern for children as well as # 
respect for the sequential demands of arith- 
metic learning. It not only espouses a phi- 
losophy but implements it with a theory O 
learning consistent with that philosophy- 
Even though it emphasizes experiences an 
things in the growth of concepts and mean- 
ings, this statement is found in it: “Arith- 
metic ways of thinking with numbers afè 
taught so that pupils (and adults) may be 
liberated from dependence upon things- 

The philosophical stance taken by ¢ e 
authors may be judged by their contrast a 
two ways of going about the teaching ° 
arithmetic. “Previously, teachers taught 
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telling, showing how, giving assignments, 
hearing lessons, and checking. Children 
learned by memorizing, citing and reciting, 
and performing exactly as they were told 
or shown to do. The teacher was an im- 
parter of knowledge and facts, and a direc- 
tor of techniques. The pupils were unques- 
tioning recipients of information and ideas, 
technicians in performance. . . . Today, the 
role of the teacher consists in guiding the 
learning of children: by giving them oppor- 
tunities to question, to explore, to experi- 
ment, to use ingenuity, to think things 
through, to try various ways of doing things. 
The children are active and resourceful; 
they ask questions, help in planning, evalua- 
ton, and self-discipline; they develop inde- 
pendence and individuality in thinking and 
performance.” 

The preceding quotation may lead the 
reader to infer that the authors are bankrupt 
as far as the guidance function is concerned. 
This inference would not be justified. Sev- 
eral stages in learning are conceived. “The 
first step in the systematic teaching of arith- 
metic is to help children discover certain 
Specified mathematical situations in their 
experiences.” Such experiences might arise 
In setting a table, making cookies, playing 
games, or dealing with money. “Children 
Start with things in the early stages of their 
number thinking and in the early stages of 
dealing with new concepts and processes. 
For most children, mathematical learning 
Proceeds from things to various types of 
representations (diagrams, etc.) to mathe- 
matical symbols. For children in the early 
elementary school grades, or for the less 
mature children in later grades, mathemati- 
cal symbols are best introduced as records 
of Experiences and records of performances 
with concrete materials. Later, symbols are 
used to show relationships that children de- 
Tive as they use their materials. As soon as 
they can, children are expected to think in 
terms of mathematical symbols without ref- 
erence to things.” g 

In this developmental sequence there 1s 
no intention that broad experiences are to 
“wag” the arithmetic “dog.” “In other 


words, social experiences do not determine 
sequences for arithmetic learning; arithmetic 
sequences determine those aspects of an ex- 
perience that will be emphasized.” The au- 
thors point out that the teacher may deal 
with arithmetic not only during the course 
of a social experience, but may do so after 
or before. Furthermore, the materials used 
in the learning of arithmetic are not only 
those embedded in a social experience but 
may take the form of “props”, such as jars, 
cups, bottles, etc. A special form of “props” 
are the representative materials, such as 
beads on a string, strips of tens made of 
paper or cardboard, real or play money, etc. 
The mathematical meaning of numbers 
and operations is frequently approached 
through the notion of groups of things or 
objects. Addition is portrayed as putting 
groups together, subtraction as taking two 
groups apart, multiplication as combining 
several groups of the same size, and division 
as partitioning groups, or of finding how 
many groups of one size are contained in a 
larger group. The ten and hundred groups 
receive considerable attention because the 
base of the Hindu-Arabic system is 10. 
Adding groups of 8 and 7, for instance, is 
equivalent to forming groups of 10 and 5, 
symbolized by 15. The addition and subtrac- 
tion groupings associated with a given num- 
ber are treated together, rather than in hap- 
hazard fashion. For instance, in the case of 
7 the children would be encouraged to find 
out the different ways they could decom- 
pose a group of 7 sticks or buttons. Then 
records would be made of the results. These 
would be 6 + 1,1 +6,7—-6,7—155 +2, 
2+ 57-27-53 4¢+33 +47 — 3s 
7 — 4. This is a far cry from learning the 
“tables.” The procedure does seem related 
to proceeeding “from the whole to the part,” 
a common phrase in Gestaltism. 
Considerable stress is placed on relation- 
ships within an operation, and between op- 
erations, after the symbolic stage of learning 
has been reached. The children are guided 
to discover that addition and multiplication 
are commutative; that subtraction facts can 
be discovered from their addition counter- 
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parts and division ones from the multiplica- 
tion ones; that division answers the ques- 
tion of how many divisors can be subtracted 
from the dividend. 

The emphasis on individual discovery is 
illustrated in the case of 62 — 28. One stu- 
dent subtracted 20 and then 8. A second 
thought of 62 and 28 in terms of dimes and 
pennies and changed a dime to ten pennies 
so that the eight pennies could be sub- 
tracted, A third took 32 from 62 and then 
returned the extra 4 later. A fourth asked 
what number must be added to 28 to yield 
62. It required 2 to make 30 and 32 more to 
give 62. After this period of discovery the 
teacher guided the group to the conven- 
tional algorithm. 

Drill is used only after understanding is 
attained. Then the drill is mainly through 
relationships of the type mentioned above. 
If this does not produce the ease of response 
needed for later learning, individual children 


with self-made drill cards until 


practice 
and 


they acquire the necessary accuracy 
speed. 

One of the most challenging statements in 
the book is the following: “A teacher who 
tries to provide for the optimum learning of 
all of the children in her class soon finds 
that the better she teaches . . . the greater 
will be the differences within her class 
group.” From this proposition it follows 
that individual differences will have to be 
met by variable groupings within the class, 
as is done with reading. ; 

The only suggestion that this reviewer 
has for improving the content and organiza- 
tion of the book is that statements and 
questions for discussion should be placed at 
the end of each chapter to aid those using 
the book in teacher-preparing institutions. 

Joun J. KINSELLA 
New York University 


Effective Leadership in Human Relations, 
by Henry C. Lindgren. New York, 
Hermitage House, 1954- 279 PP- $3.50- 


This is a disappointing book. The theme 


is an attractive one—that leaders do not 
know how to handle hostility in the groups 
they work with. The chapter headings are 
provocative: “Why Hostility Makes Us Anx- 
ious”, “Patterns of Security and Change”, 
“The Dilemmas of the Leader Who Is Ap- 
pointed.” But we never really get into the 
essence of hostility and anxiety; the discus- 
sion of security and change is full of windy 
generalizations (“The sixteenth century saw 
a reaction to domination by administrative 
leaders, and a new group of dynamic leaders 
. . . appeared on the scene.”); and the ap- 
pointee’s dilemmas are listed, unanalyzed. 

The plain facts are that this book is writ- 
ten down and oversimplified, contains 4 
large number of unsupported generaliza- 
tions not labelled as such, and is semantically 
unsophisticated in a field where words are 
notoriously slippery. 

But beyond these technical considerations, 
it is fair to say that the book fails because 
of its substance. For example, those who 
“guide, control, direct, counsel, advises 
teach, influence, and help others” are prob- 
ably not, in spite of Dr. Lindgren, all doing 
the same thing (“leadership”). Or, to cor- 
sider anxiety only as remembered reaction 
to parental disapproval is a severely limited 
view. And, isn’t it possible that there are 
other motivations for people besides anx- 
iety? The author has also made the mistake 
of equating aggressiveness in groups with 
hostility, ignoring the productive and neces- 
sary aspects of conflict and tension. 

The really basic limitations of this book 
are (1) its two-valued orientation (“leader 
vs. “subordinates”, “toughness” vs. “tender- 
ness”); (2) the assumption that leadership 
can be adequately described by a trait ap“ 
proach (“The leader is more willing to 4 
cept responsibility . . . can tolerate anxiety 
better... ”); (3) the almost complete fail- 
ure to deal with group-level phenomena, 
and to regard leadership as an interperson? 
transaction between “the leader” and “con 
sumers of his leadership.” These limitations 
lead naturally to the position that leadersh!P 
training is a matter either of therapy» Q 


long, slow, self-examination; no attention 1 
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paid to the mounting evidence that guided 
practice of specific skills in a supportive 
group situation can produce remarkable 
changes in leader behavior. 

The basic idea of the book is good; the 
use of informal case studies makes for read- 
ability; there are occasional illuminations of 
the leader's lot, (for example, the idea of 
apathy as passive hostility, and the discus- 
sion of American ambivalences regarding 
leadership). But mainly the book’s promise 
is unfulfilled. ` 

A good book on this theme might use real 
case studies, instead of constructed ones, 
and it might analyze them dynamically 
rather than superficially. It might be built 
around the growing body of research on 
hostility, threat, defense, and interpersonal 
perception, Finally, it might deal with 
group-level phenomena instead of picturing 
leadership as a matter of billiard-ball inter- 
action. Such a book is really needed, and 
would be much more helpful ‘to leaders than 
this one. 

Martrtuew B. Mies 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Administration for Nursing Education, 
by Roy W. Bixler and Genevieve K. 
Bixler. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, 1954. xx + 483 pp- $5-90- 


The title of this book would lead one to 
believe that it is a book on administration. 
It is, in fact, much more than that. The sub- 
title, In a Period of Transition, is as descrip- 
tive as the title, if not more so; for it does 
show how nursing and nursing education 
have changed through the years and how 
they should probably develop in the future. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part 
I is entitled Basic Considerations and at- 
tempts to show how the larger environment 
in which nursing finds itself is changing and 
how nursing education must change. Our 
concepts of health, of hospital services, 0 
education are evolving, and cause our COn- 
Cepts of nursing education to change. The 
background of democratic administration is 
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found in fundamental democratic beliefs 
and in the concept of the individual’s role 
in a democratic society. 

Part Il deals with The Functions and 
Processes of Administration. This section 
should be especially helpful to administra- 
tors and to those studying administration. 
It clearly defines the role of the board of 
control, the faculty, students, and the nurs- 
ing school committee as participants in ad- 
ministration. Sound principles of administra- 
tion are propounded. Those familiar with 
Fundamentals of Administration in Schools 
of Nursing, published by the National 
League of Nursing Education, will find 
many points in common in both books, since 
Dr. Roy Bixler was responsible in large 
measure for the earlier book and his philoso- 
phy of administration is seen in both. The 
earlier book, incidentally, did not have the 
influence it deserved. The present book 
scems to be considerably more readable than 
the one published earlier. It may, therefore, 
have more influence on the administration 
of schools of nursing. 

Part II is concerned with Essential Fea- 
tures of School Operations. About half of 
this section is devoted to the curriculum, its 
historical development, and the curriculum 
development process. The remainder has to 
do with personnel services and public rela- 
tions. The last chapter is on research and 
this does not quite seem to belong. It is a 
general discussion of research, its impor- 
tance in nursing, preparation of personnel, 
but the authors do not really show clearly 
its relationship with administration. 

Part IV, Broad Planning, describes what 
is going on in national and regional plan- 
ning. The importance of planning as an ad- 
ministrative function is emphasized and is 
shown to be the same thing fundamentally, 
whether in small groups or on a very broad 


scale. 
The book is well written and readable. It 


was well documented without being tedious. 
An extensive bibliography is found at the 
end of the book, and a bibliography follows 
some chapters. The table of contents and 
index increase the ease with which the book 
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may be used. While neither of the authors 
are nurses both have had long and varied ex- 
periences with nursing education and bring 
to their writing an understanding of nursing 
education for which those of us in the pro- 
fession should be grateful. Perhaps the fact 
they are not nurses permits them to be 
more objective and to be more critical of 
current practices than nurses themselves 
would be. Sound principles of educational 
administration are discussed and shown to 
be just as applicable in nursing programs as 
in other educational programs. The authors 
have convictions about nursing education 
and express them clearly. They state, in the 
introduction, “The tone of the book is op- 
timistic throughout, for there is great con- 
fidence in the future of nursing and in the 
role of administration to improve education 
for this professional group.” Their optimism 
is evident and it may well motivate nursing 
educators to further efforts to improve the 
administration of nursing programs. 

It is unfortunate that there have been 
perpetuated in this book some concepts 
which seem to be not sound educationally 
and unsuited to college programs in nursing. 
A continuation of the practice of placing a 
financial value on the services of the stu- 
dents in a college seems inconsistent with 
the philosophy exercised with respect to the 


purpose of the school and the role of the 
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faculty. Should the school “place a mone- 
tary value on the clinical education serv- 
ices it receives” and should it “establish 
basis for determining the financial value to 
the hospital of the nursing service of stu- 
dents,” if the school is responsible for all 
learning experiences it provides for its stu- 
dents? Both these practices are inherent in 
the hospital school but seem inconsistent 
with a truly educational program. Again, the 
recommendation that service personnel in 
the agencies used for learning experiences 
be given academic titles, if not actually 4 
vote, is open to question. This recommenda- 
tion is based on the assumption that the 
teaching of students “on the wards” should 
be done by service personnel. It is obvious 
there needs to be close cooperation between 
the faculty of the school and the personnel 
within the service agency, but is it not p°% 
sible to secure this without the confusing 
practice of giving faculty status or name t9 
those who are really not faculty members 
These are, perhaps, minor faults in an other- 
wise excellent book, but they do repre- 
sent problems which college programs face 
today. 

This book will serve a very useful put 
pose for all interested in education for 
nursing. 

Mitprep MONTAG 


Teachers College, Columbia 
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| ‘HE quarter-century between 1893 
and 1918 was an extraordinarily cre- 


coms oe American educational his- 
TEA F hin its confines are rooted many 
come b outlooks which have since be- 
pisete. m in pedagogical theory and 
the pe > For no other reason than this, 
cia “$= would be worthy of serious 
Tor review. Sharpening educational 
Evet paa since World War 1, how- 
solute] aye rendered such a review ab- 
ingly ki indispensable, for it is increas- 

Sek c. that several of the most hotly 
cussion issues in recent educational dis- 

uri stem directly from decisions made 

ng that momentous era. 


* 
Forces cremin’s penetrating „analysis of the 
mg lle have given direction to the evolv- 
Tound f ary school provides historical back- 
ary Schionk next month’s issue on “The Second- 
fa forthe of Tomorrow.” His paper is part 
School, Phas history of the American high 
Tom Galen research is supported by a grant 
Search į umbia University’s Council on Re- 
in the Social Sciences. 


Nowhere is the case better illustrated 
than in the realm of secondary educa- 
tion, where all of the great contempo- 
rary battles seem to revolve around ideas 
which first gained currency during the 
years in question. At the beginning of 
the period stands the Report of the 
Committee of Ten,? a statement which 
summed up with impressive coherence 
the best of the generation which had pre- 
ceded it. The end of the period is marked 
by the Report of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education,* 


1 United States Bureau of Education, Report 
of the Committee on Secondary School Studies 
Appointed at the Meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association, July 9, 1892 (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1892). 
Hereafter cited as Committee of Ten Report. 

2 United States Bureau of Education, Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education. A Report of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education Appointed by the National 
Education Association (Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1918). Hereafter 
cited as Cardinal Principles. 
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a statement which literally ushered in a 
whole new age. In the contrast between 
the two lies a key to the pedagogical 
revolution which brought the modern 
American high school into existence. 

The heart of this revolution was a shift 
in the conception of the school, of what 
could be and should be its primary goals 
and responsibilities. And it is this above 
all, perhaps, that makes this revolution 
important to the present. Americans to- 
day may well have entered upon another 
period in which just such a redefinition 
will take place. Given this, an under- 
standing of this revolution and of the 
social and intellectual forces which oc- 
casioned it is essential, and it is to this 
end that the present initial study has been 
undertaken. 


COMMITTEE OF TEN REPORT 


It was only natural that the National 
Educational Association in the early 1890's 
would turn its attention to the pro- 
gram of the secondary schools. Enroll- 
ments had already taken the upward 
turn that presaged a doubling of the high 
school population every ten years there- 
after, and curricula, reflecting this trend, 
were rapidly expanding.” Discussions 
among the éducators and Jaymen alike 
revealed conflicts of purpose and con- 
fusions of aim. One could quickly enough 
ain agreement that the goal of the high 


. #699, 
school was “preparation for life 5 but, 
“motherhood and 


like agreements on 
“sin,” what this meant in practice was 
not entirely clear. True, growing num- 
bers of high school students were not 
going on to college, but whether this 
meant adjustments in program was a 
moot issue. True, too, the colleges them- 


High School Curricula i i 
States from 1860 to 1918 (Chicago: 1 
of Chicago Press, 1921), aS an illustration. 
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selves differed so fundamentally in their 
conceptions of higher education that even 
the proper lines of college preparation 
were by no means clearly defined. By and 
large, each high school devised its ow? 
approaches to program-making, and the 
ensuing diversity quickly came to pose 
one of the most serious educational prob- 
lems of the nineties. 

In an effort to attack the situation in 
fundamental terms, the NEA appointe 
a committee—one which from the van- 
tage point of 1955 seems entirely app©O 
priate to the character both of the asso 
ciation and of the secondary school 45 
then conceived. It included five college 
presidents, a college professor, three See 
ondary school principals, and the Unite 
States Commissioner of Education. 
committee was charged with planning G 
series of national conferences, each de 
voted to one of the principal subjects o 
the secondary school curriculum. 
resentatives of both secondary and high 
education would participate in the 
liberation and report to the Committee 
who would then take any action deem? 
appropriate. The several conferenc® 
were held in the winter of 1892-93" ne 
the Committee’s final action came int p 
form of a report tendered a year Jate 

The report itself is a model of tyi 
and, in spite of criticism to the veel 
in the years since its publication, en 
self-consistent. While the total docum? p 
deserves careful analysis, its concept? 
of the secondary school is here 
portant. The secondary school js view 
as an institution designed to prepritor 
small segment of American yout ig 
the duties of life” by improving © or w 
tellectual abilities. The Committee on 
absolutely no conflict between a 
ception and that of the high a tbe 
college-preparatory institution, 7 ‘pe’ 
task of improving intellectual 2 
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centered squarely in the studies of the 
college. True, the studies were made 
equivalent, thus reconciling the long de- 
bate over the respective merits of lan- 
guages and the classics versus the natural 
and social sciences. And this was in and 
of itself an impressive step forward. But 
the Committee was interested primarily 
in improving intellectual ability by dis- 
ciplining the mind; and for this purpose, 
all of the principal subjects might do. 
They would all be taught consecutively 
and thoroughly, and would all be carried 
on in the same spirit; they would all be 
for training the powers of observa- 
6 een expression, and reasoning; 
ey would all be good to that end, 
hough differing among themselves in 
quality and substance.” * 
Rs sum, to teach a young person to 
Sie was to teach him to think, whether 
eat his mind on the mate- 
Ses es engvages, the humanities, or the 
an ty nd so to strengthen the mind 
Close est possible preparation for life. 
Skod ie pe i between secondary 
me ci college in pursuit of this goal 
boon su he Committee’s mind, all to the 
Da ndeed, the Committee strongly 
Tk fa such articulation “advantageous 
ise or the schools, the colleges, and the 
ena 5 Although most graduates of 
se ary school were not destined for 
mae the secondary school was to re- 
ie as it had been for centuries, 2 
ra as extension of the college. In 
ilies ords of the day, it was to be truly 
niversity of the people. 


S 
OME CHANGING DEMANDS ON 
THE SCHOOL, 1893-1918 
eee acceptance given the Committee 
k Ten Report was indeed overwhelm- 
g, and within a decade after its publica- 


4 D . 
© Ibid, p. ss of Ten Report, p. 5% 


tion most American secondary schools 
had moved into line behind its proposals. 
Yet, in this very same period, political, 
economic, and social changes of the first 
magnitude were beginning to occasion 
new demands on the school—demands 
destined profoundly to alter the outlook 
of 1893. These changes were myriad, and 
only a few of them can be discussed 
here. They provide important leads in 
understanding the enormous pedagogical 
shift which occurred. 

Industrialism. The Civil War had 
been at heart a struggle between alterna- 
tive ways of life: the decentralized agri- 
cultural way of the South and the cen- 
tralized industrial way of the North. Not 
only the victory of the North, but the 
character of the War itself, had con- 
tributed significantly to what Louis 
Hacker has called the triumph of indus- 
trial capitalism. By 1890, the die of an 
industrial nation had been cast, for the 
value added to products by manufactur- 
ing already exceeded the value of agri- 
cultural products. Thirty years later, not 
only had the number of persons engaged 
in manufacturing surpassed the number 
in agriculture, but the gross value of 
American manufactures had already far 
outrun that of any other nation. 

The changes wrought by this techno- 
logical revolution influenced every di- 
mension of American life. With the 
“closing” of the frontier in the 1890's, 
the youth of America were looking to 
industry and the city for opportuni- 
ties which had formerly inhered in west- 
ward migration. Urbanization continued, 
and by 1920 well over half the popula- 
tion lived in the cities. Moreover, Ameri- 
can life in general—and urban life in par- 
ticular—began to display a growing 
complexity which demanded ever higher 
Jevels of social and economic skill. Work- 
ing in a factory, negotiating public trans- 
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portation, buying and selling on credit, 
understanding intricate political organi- 
zation—all necessitated abilities on the 
art of the average citizen which had 
simply not been called for in earlier days. 
Then, too, the very changes which 
were ushering in these new demands were 
simultaneously destroying the founda- 
tions of the informal social agencies which 
had formerly borne much of the educa- 
tional load. The well-knit agrarian home, 
within which had been organized and 
concentrated the productive energies of 
the whole family, was giving way to the 
industrial home from which family mem- 
bers scattered daily, each to his respective 
place of employment. Similarly, the rural 
neighborhood, with its network of face- 
to-face and stable relationships, was giv- 
ing way to urban neighborhoods charac- 
terized by impersonality and transience.’ 
All too often, within the newer milieu, 
the young were left to their own devices 
and soon became prey to the unwhole- 
some influence of unsupervised peer 
roups. The streets were a powerful 
school, and their pedagogical fare of thrill 
and excitement was well-nigh irresistible. 
It is little wonder that political, social, 
and educational leaders began to look to 
the public schools for constructive ap- 
roaches to these problems. The public 
e the public's schools, and as 
were in theory institutions 
e public’s needs. To the 
fell a conglomeration 
bilities formerly 


schools wer 
such they 

obliged to serve th 
schools gradually ; 
of educational responsi 
borne by family and neighborhood and 


traditionally deemed appropriate to them. 
As early as 1896, Nicholas Murray Butler 
argued that the public education of a 


6 Dewey elaborated thi 
erable insight in “The Scho y O 
gress,” The School and Society (Chicago: aa 
versity of Chicago Press, 1899). See also, Ett 
wood P. Cubberley, Changing Conceptions of 
Education (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1909)- 


s theme with consid- 
hool and Social Prog- 
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great democratic people “has other aims 
to fulfill than the extension of scientific 
knowledge and the development of liter- 
ary culture. It must prepare for intelli- 
gent citizenship.” 7 And his conception of 
citizenship was of the broadest scope, 
embracing social as well as political re- 
sponsibilities. Growing demands from 1n- 
dustry and labor pressed for trade, com- 
mercial, and agricultural instruction 11 
the schools. From charitable organiza- 
tions like New York City’s Industria 
Education Association came efforts to 09- 
tain domestic and family training for 
the children of working-class parents. 
Slowly, but almost inevitably, these de- 
mands logically converged on a position 
destined to enjoy growing currency 3 
the twentieth century wore on: that the 
boundaries of the school are the bour- 
daries of life, and that no fundament: 
activity of life is therefore irrelevant to 
the classroom.® In their earnest desire tO 
fill the widening educational breach 
caused by the transformation of home 
and neighborhood, the public schools a5~ 
sumed tasks of a prodigious order. 
Immigration. These same decades 
which saw the growth of American 39° 
dustry also witnessed a gradual ose 
erring shift in the character of America 
immigration. Before 1880, most immi- 
grants had come from northwestern nil 
rope, particularly England, Ireland, er 
t for th 
Irish, they had generally pus i 
settling the rich, fertile territories O 
middle Atlantic, midwestern, and north” 
western states. During the 1880's, how" 
ever, the percentage of immigrants £0 


7 Nicholas Murray Butler, “Democracy a 
Education,” National Educational Associat! 
Proceedings and Addresses, 1896. P- 9%- . , the 

8 For an illustration of the way in which to 
idea evolved in practice, see Randolph on 
Bourne, The Gary Schools (Boston: Houg 


Mifflin, 1916). 
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southern and eastern Europe increased 
sharply, presaging the vast numbers from 
these areas who were to come between 
1890 and 1920. 

Apart from nationality, the “new” im- 
migrants were substantially different from 
their predecessors. They tended to re- 
pages in eastern cities rather than move 

estern agricultural areas. Differing 
arkea among themselves in religion, 
guage, and custom, they seemed far 
more than earlier comers to settle in self- 
contained urban neighborhoods which 
0 asa the life of the old world. As 
at ee from Roumania remi- 
3 about his arrival in New York: 
ie sT a was to fit myself in with 
fas P ople of Vaslui and Roumania, my 
; stwhile fellow-townsmen and my fel- 
soca a It was not America in 
that : ge =e but the East Side Ghetto 
sip ice all my calculations, reversed all 

a es, and set my head swimming.” ° 
trey rope | American re- 
Si a Nae history of these immigrants 
iia publi ng to note, first, how quickly 
link Pan school became the primary 
god of ae the immigrant neighbor- 
and kee bye wider American culture; 
thas ond, the apparent unawareness on 

part of most public-school authorities 
ra 1914 of the magnitude of the im- 
= nt education problem. Very often 
public school in a heterogeneous ur- 
A near was the one place 
tee foreign-born might become 
Soa ce American language, at- 
ss S eliefs, and customs. And yet, as 
Sry ee many a school seeking to 
phen he immigrant made little special 
a “as for him and persisted in hav- 
Bers laborers repeat puerile non- 
rom outdated children’s readers.” 


9 
Marcus Ravage, An American in the Making 
an ork: Harper and Brothers, 1917), P 61- 
e survey of the Cleveland public schools 


While widespread national conscious- 
ness of “Americanization” was really oc- 
casioned by World War I, there is evi- 
dence in the decade immediately preced- 
ing the War that educators and social 
workers alike were beginning really to 
confront the problem. By that time, the 
social settlement movement was in its 
second decade, and the heart of the settle- 
ment idea—namely, the effort to bring 
about social improvement through fam- 
ily and community education—was 
deemed increasingly suitable for the 
school. This meant that the school would 
be ultimately concerned with the total 
lives of individuals, rather than restric- 
tively or even primarily with things in- 
tellectual. Indeed, it meant that each 
school would eventually itself become a 
social settlement dedicated to the im- 
provement of community life in all its 
manifold dimensions.” 

While there was little agreement on the 
meaning of Americanization,” essays in 


in 1916 found immigrant men twenty-five to 
thirty years of age busily copying, “Iam a 
yellow bird. I can sing. 1 can fy. I can sing 
to you.” See Herbert Adolphus Miller, The 
School and the Immigrant (Cleveland: The 
Cleveland Foundation, 1916), PP- o1 ff., and 
Frank V. Thompson, Schooling of the Immi- 
grant (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1920). 
The problem was by no means confined to adult 
evening classes. By 1911, in the public schools of 
37 large American cities, 57-5 Pc cent of the 
children were of foreign-born parentage. See 
The Children of the Immigrants in the Schools. 
Abstract of the Immigration Commission Re- 
port. Washington, D. Č.: Government Printing 
Office, 1911. 

11 The data for these propositions are taken 
from a Ph.D. dissertation in progress at Teach- 
ers College, by Morris I. Berger, entitled “The 
Immigrant, the Social Settlement, and the Pub- 
lic School.” See also Alan M. Thomas, Jr. 
“American Education and_ the Immigrant,” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 55, No. 5, PP- 
253-675 February 1954- f 

12 See Isaac B. Berkson, Theories of Ameri- 
canization (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 109, 1920). 
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educational journals and elsewhere re- 
vealed growing concern with school- 
community relations, with the necessity 
of inducting foreign-born adults and chil- 
dren alike into worthy and responsible 
community membership, and with the 
need for fostering a sense of community 
among heterogeneous immigrant groups. 
Once again, this could mean nothing less 
than the school’s taking on educational 
functions classically assigned to home and 
neighborhood. Immigrant parents, unable 
by the very nature of their situation to in- 
culcate in their children American values 
and habits, slowly—sometimes reluctantly 
—relinquished parental functions to the 
school in their effort to close no avenue 
of social advancement. And when the 
divided allegiances of World War I raised 
to the forefront the question of immi- 
grant loyalty, the pressure on the school 
to Americanize with renewed vigor and 
effectiveness achieved nationwide pro- 
portions."* 
Progressivism. Related to the eco- 
nomic and social transformations of the 
period were spirited demands for political 
reform. Most such efforts represented at- 
tempts to realize in the new industrial 
context Lincoln’s great principle of gov- 
ernment by, of, and for the people. The 
exploitation of resources and labor for 
personal gain, the increasingly unequal 
distribution of wealth, the untold per- 
sonal misery occasioned by the new in- 
dustrialism, the deplorable corruption i 
olitics, all came in for sharp criticism by 
crusading humanitarians and for ever so 
gradual amelioration through reform 


legislation. 


13The pressure was 2 prime factor in the pas? 
sage of a law in Oregon making attendance 0} 
children between the ages of eight and sixteen 
at a public school mandatory. The law was 
ruled unconstitutional in 1925 by the United 
States Supreme Court in Pierce v. Society of 
Sisters, 268 U. S. 510. 
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In social thought, this was the era of 
the muckrakers and their shocking ex- 
posés; and of Jane Addams and Lillian 
Wald, Jacob Riis and Judge Ben Lind- 
sey. Politically, progressivism’s banner 
was carried by William Jennings Bryan, 
Robert LaFollette, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Woodrow Wilson. The “square deal” 
and the “new freedom” continued into 
the twentieth century the spirit of pro- 
test that had flowed from the Jackson- 
ians through the Populists. In the cone 
text of big industrialism, humanitarian- 
ism remained an intensifying theme. 

In educational thought, the new pro- 
gressivism manifested itself in the cry that 
universal schooling was not enough, that 
a certain kind of schooling was founda- 
tional to democracy. As early as 18911 
when he delivered his lectures on pedt 
gogy at a teachers’ retreat of the New 
York Chautauqua, Francis W. Parker 
treated at length the problem of “democ 
racy and education,” arguing that every 
school should be an “embryonic demo 
racy” wherein children’s rights wou 
be protected, children’s freedoms pre 
served, and children’s natural gifts built 
upon. In the distinctively American idea 
of a common public school embracing 
the children of all classes, nationalities, 
and sects, Parker saw the essential foun- 
dation of a democratic education.™* 

While a growing number of educators 
gave attention to such themes, especially 
after the turn of the century, no one gave 
the problem more searching Or more 
penetrating treatment than John Dewey: 
In a number of shorter writings, but par” 
ticularly in Democracy and Education 
(1916), Dewey carefully analyzed the 
fundamental conditions of democracy an 
then sought educational arrangeme” 
which would nurture and support t 


ics 
14 Francis W. Parker, Talks on Pedagog’? 
(New York: Kellogg, 1894), Chapter 16. 
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conditions. “Since education is a social 
process,” he argued, “and there are many 
kinds of societies, a criterion for educa- 
tional criticism and construction implies 
a particular social ideal.” Based on this, 
Dewey continued: 
eg, Myer makes provision for participa- 
terms and r rete on iu se 
of allies An Ai a readjustment 
Ai Gomes e through interaction of the 
eine saad associated life i in so far 
education whic p ves indi ‘dal pe | z 
een cee a a in ividuals a personal in- 
tho: hatite ia o and control, and 
Without bee wl hich secure social changes 
ucing disorder.1® 
Given these initial propositions, Dewey 
Proceeded to explore what educational 
Sg fle conceptions of interest, think- 
ao nowledge, and vocation, and what 
3 nization of studies could best con- 
ee re to the support and advancement 
hie ec i His work was a classic 
ae: = it cast the problem in funda- 
isan erms and provided an internally 
dealin nt set of conceptual tools for 
probl a ee it And inasmuch as the 
tury-old was itself inherent in the cen- 
Hie effort to build a public school 
„Would undergird American values 
and Institutions, the influence of Dewey’s 
Position was inestimable. 


SOME CHANGING CONCEPTIONS 
OF THE SCHOOL, 1893-1918 


kot expanding industrialism, a chang- 
mE immigration, and a vigorous de- 
Sen exerted fundamental new de- 
18 nds on American schools between 
Mh and 1918. Equally important 1n the 
ey ving pedagogy of the era, how- 
t i were changes in the conception of 
Sa „School itself—of its relationship to 

ciety and to the individuals who at- 


John D tion 
ewey, Democracy and Educatt 
a York: The Macmillan Company, 1916), 


tended it. Once again, only a few among 
many possible themes can here be dis- 
cussed in the effort to understand the 
emergence of a fundamentally new edu- 
cational outlook. 

Dynamic Sociology. Forty-five years 
after Comte first coined the term, “so- 
ciology,” and thereby set the new social 
science on the course of its phenomenal 
development, Lester Frank Ward pub- 
lished the volume that marked the begin- 
ning of American sociology. Ward’s 
book, entitled Dynamic Sociology, pro- 
vided systematic “scientific” treatment of 
a theme which had been central in Ameri- 
can thought since the founding of the 
Republic: namely, that man, through his 
rational powers, could master the laws of 
nature and thereby achieve for himself a 
life of goodness and plenty on this earth. 
Ralph Gabriel has called Ward “the St. 
Augustine of the American cult of 
science.” More than any other individual, 
Gabriel argues, “Ward formulated the 
basic pattern of the American concept 
of the planned society.” *° 

Ward’s thesis was an engaging one. 
Nature, he maintained, was essentially 
wasteful. Man, possessed of the power to 
comprehend nature’s laws, could elimi- 
nate this waste, and could thereby seek 
to create a new order consequent upon 


worthy human purposes. 


The office of mind is to direct society into un- 
obstructed channels, to enable these social forces 
to continue in free play, to prevent them from 
being neutralized by collision with obstacles in 
their path. In a word, mind has for its function 
jn civilization to preserve the dynamic and pre- 
yent the statical condition of the social forces. 
. . . Just as it is not psychological force which 
propels the water wheel on the piston . . . but 
merely the forces of gravity and gaseous ex- 

ansion compelled by mechanical power under 


the guidance of intelligence to operate for the 


16 Ralph Henry Gabriel, The Course of 
American Democratic Thought (New York: 


Ronald Press, 1940), p- 204. 
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benefit of man, so it is not mind which moves 
the civilization of the world, but only the great 
and never-ceasing forces of society, which but 
for the guidance of mind would rush blindly 
on into a thousand entanglements with rival 
forces, and assume that position of  statical 
equilibrium which represents social stagnation.17 


The thesis very obviously bestowed a 
tremendously important role on educa- 
tion. For Ward, education was the basis 
of all progress in the extent to which it 
equipped leaders to lead and equipped 
average men to understand and support 
their leadership. Therefore, to supply 
universal education was a primary func- 
tion of any beneficent state administered 
in the interest of its citizens.'* 

While Ward himself never wrote ex- 
tensively on education, his point of view 
profoundly influenced Albion Small, who 
in 1892 became head of the first Ameri- 
can department of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Small, who quickly 
became identified in professional circles 
as an educational sociologist, was un- 
alterably committed to an orientation 
which saw the school not only as closely 
related to community life but also as ca- 
pable of substantially modifying the 
course of community life. Through the 
work of Small and of a growing number 
of his students who went out to fill top 
posts in American education, the ideas of 
dynamic sociology were firmly injected 
into pedagogical thought, and the con- 
ceptual basis was laid for a school which 

might exert profoundly important influ- 
ence on the future of American society. 

The Natural Child. If a conception of 
the school-society relationship is central 
in any pedagogical orientation, equally 
important is a conception of the child 

17 Lester F. Ward, Dynamic Sociology (New 
York: Appleton, 1883), pp- 698-99- n 
18 Some of Ward’s educational ideas are in 


his Glimpses of the Cosmos (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1913-18). 


and his relation to pedagogical processes. 
The foundations of the view that gained 
prominence after 1890 dated all the way 
back to the seventeenth century Moravian 
clergyman, Johann Amos Comenius. Co- 
menius had argued in The Great Didac- 
tic and other writings that certain natural 
laws govern the development of human 
beings, that these can be scientifically de- 
termined, and that knowledge of these 
laws is the only sound basis for pedagog- 
cal theory and practice. The child, ob- 
serving thus the laws of nature, is goo 
rather than evil, conceived in hope rather 
than in sin. 

The long succession of writings thro! 
which similar ideas found their way int? 
twentieth century thought is the content 
of any standard work in educational bis- 
tory. Suffice it here to say that through 
the works of Jean Jacques Rousseau an 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi they became 
generally familiar to nineteenth-century 
educational leaders. While Horace Man? 
and others had advanced them well be- 
fore the Civil War,!® it was largely 
through the work of Edward Sheldon 
and Francis W. Parker after 187° that 
they really began to achieve prominenc® 
By 1891, Parker could proclaim with op 
timistic gusto: “The spontaneous tende # 
cies of the child are the records of a 
born divinity; we are here, my fellow’ 
teachers . . . to understand these tenden: 
cies and continue them in all these dire% 
tions, following nature”;?° and his — 
instilled a virtually messianic ardor * 
the teachers who heard them. aaa’ 

The man who provided such sok 
with truly “scientific” underpinnings ie 
G. Stanley Hall. Having studied expo” 
mental psychology in Germany, Hall € 


ough 


Pestalo= 


19 Will S. Monroe, History of the uses 


zian Movement in the United States (Sy™™ 
New York: Bardeen, 1907). 
20 Parker, op. cit., pp. 23-24- 
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tablished one of the first psychological 
laboratories in the United States at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1882. He soon be- 
gan to concentrate his energies on the 
unexplored field of child development, 
and when he assumed the presidency of 
Clark University in 1889, that institution 
quickly became a leading center for re- 
search and writing in this area. 
wdee first major contribution to re- 
videspread notice was The Con- 
tents of Children’s Minds on Entering 
School (1891),2 a monograph with an 
ae Pea for tailoring the program of 
Va sy uctory grades more effectively 
k children actually knew on enter- 
hen In advancing his material, Hall 
dann something far more radical 
be h thesis that subject matter might 
a ae more efficiently if the results 
rl ere _study were used. Rather, he 
nea guig that the content of the cur- 
in a itself could be determined from 
i ata of child development. 
oe ct is so is evident from his essay, 
BSinsvers eal School as Based on Child 
oe, dace ten years later in The 
. ne can assume that it reached 


a hi ; É : a 
ighly literate and influential audience, - 


iak lay and professional. Here his key 
eon p concerned the difference be- 
‘ies the scholiocentric and the pedo- 
ingest school. The former, in Hall's 
Stio the dominant ideal of Western edu- 
hie throughout its history, fitted the 
View ea the school; the latter, in Hall’s 
publi the only defensible ideal for a re- 
public, fitted the school to the child. 
he guardians of the young,” he ar- 
oo “should strive first of all to keep 
nature’s way, and to prevent harm, 


21 , 
frena, Stanley Hall, “The Contents of Chil- 
eriin Minds on Entering School,” Pedagogical 
2G va Vol. T (1891); pp: 13973 
Based ` Stanley Hall, “The Ideal School as 
XXXI on Child Study,” The Forum, Vol. 
I (1901-02), Pp- 24-39- 


and should merit the proud title of de- 
fenders of the happiness and rights of 
children. They should feel profoundly 
that childhood, as it comes fresh from 
the hand of God, is not corrupt, but illus- 
trates the survival of the most consum- 
mate thing in the world; they should be 
convinced that there is nothing else so 
worthy of love, reverence, and service 
as the body and soul of the growing 
child.”2° Thus did Hall build upon the 
laissez-faire pedagogy first advanced in 
Émile, the idea of a child-centered school 
whose curriculum would be principally 
determined by data on the nature, 
growth, and development of children. 
Hall’s position, particularly when later 
bolstered by his monumental Adoles- 
cence, paved the way for a fundamental 
shift in the meaning of equal opportunity 
at the secondary level. Formerly, when 
the content and purpose of the secondary 
school had been fairly well defined, equal 
opportunity meant the right of all who 
might profit from secondary education 
as so defined to enjoy its benefits. Now, 
the “given” of the equation was no 
longer the school with its content and 
purposes, but the children with their 
backgrounds and needs. Equal oppor- 
tunity now meant simply the right of all 
who came to be offered something of 
value, and it was the school’s obligation 
to offer it. The magnitude of this shift 
cannot be overestimated; it was truly Co- 
ernican in character. And tied as it was 
to the fortunes of the child-study move- 
ment, it gained vast popularity during the 
first decade of the twentieth century.** 
Activist Psychology. Another intel- 
lectual development of the first impor- 
tance lay in the beginnings of educational 


23 [bid, pp. 24-25- 
24 Cubberley as early as 1909 was complain- 
ing about the “monopoly” of child study in the 


field of education. Op. cit., pp- 54-55- 
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psychology. Spearheaded at Chicago by 
John Dewey’s early papers before the Na- 
tional Herbart Society and at Teachers 
College, Columbia, by Edward L. Thorn- 
dike’s numerous research papers follow- 
ing upon Animal Intelligence (1898), the 
movement to found teaching on a new 
science of learning made rapid headway. 

A number of fundamental ideas under- 
girded the new psychology. Those asso- 
ciated with Thorndike’s connectionism 
conceived of an original nature in each 
individual which would be changed as 
selections were made from among possi- 
ble responses and “stamped in” according 
to the laws of readiness, exercise, and 
effect. The psychology was activist inso- 
far as it sought data in observable be- 
havior rather than in some “stream of 
consciousness” posited by the experi- 
menter and tapped by way of introspec- 
tion. Its dynamic lay in the operation of 
rewards and punishments. “. . . practice 
without zeal,” argued Thorndike in a 
now-classic statement, “—with equal 
comfort at success and failure—does not 
make perfect, and the nervous system 
grows away from the modes in which it 
is exercised with resulting discomfort.” 2 

Insofar as connectionism also argued 
that the original natures of individual 
men and women are not exact duplicates, 
and that different individuals learn at dif- 
ferent rates, it made the problem of in- 
dividual differences a central one for 
pedagogy.”* Finally, insofar as connec- 
tionist psychology tended to be molecu- 
lar rather than molar, it denied the possi- 


25 Edward L. Thorndike, The Psychology of 
Learning (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913), 
p. 22. 

26 See Edward L. Thorndike, Mental Work 
and „Fatigue and Individual Differences and 
Their Clauses (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1914), Part Il, passim. 


bility of transfer of training except in the 
case of “identical elements.” It therefore 
refuted the theory of mental discipline. 
While Thorndike himself was not will- 
ing to move from complete generalism 
to complete specialism on the basis of 
his researches, some of his readers were; 
and as early as 1913, he criticized cer- 
tain “careless thinkers” for rushing “from 
the belief in totally general training to 
the belief that training is totally special- 
ized.” *7 

While Dewey’s functionalism was, like 
connectionism, an activist psychology; 1 
made far more of the purposeful act as 
the basis of education. In the doctrine of 
interest lay the beginning of the modern 
movement to make motivation central 1n 
learning theory;?§ and while it was per- 
haps not until Woodworth publishe 
Dynamic Psychology (1918) that the 
idea of drive achieved genuine currency) 
the discussions of interest at the turn ° 
the century were enormously influential. 
Indeed, in criticizing the Herbartian doc- 
trine of interest as primarily the end point 
of education, Dewey probably paved the 
way for the psychology of motivation to 
a considerable degree. : 

That connectionism and functionalis™ 
could be synthesized into a single pe“ 
gogical outlook is well illustrated in t g 
publication of William Heard Kilpat 
tick’s article, The Project Method, 10 
1918. Using the concept of whole- 
hearted, purposeful activity as his unify- 
ing theme, Kilpatrick was able to ¢™ 
brace in the project idea major insig ie 


27 Thorndike, The Psychology of Learning 
P- 365. 3” 
_ 78 John Dewey, “Interest as Related to wil, 
in National Herbart Society, Second Sup? 
on to the Herbart Year Book for ad 

oomington, Illinois.: 18 6), pp- 209-55° . 

29 William Heard Kilpatrick The Project 
Method (New York: Bureau of Publicatio 8. 
Teachers College Columbia University), 197 
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from both psychologies. His article 
achieved wide circulation, and in a short 
while “the project” had captured the at- 
tention of the profession. For many in the 
field who had read neither Thorndike nor 
Dewey, the article became a highly effec- 
tive vehicle for translating the new psy- 
chology into educational terms, and for 
developing its meaning in practice. 


THE NEW PEDAGOGY AND 
THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES 


“The great men of a great epoch,” 
wrote Charles Summer in 1906, “are those 
Who have understood new currents in 
= A study of some of the out- 
larl R writings in education—particu- 
=o. econdary education—between 1893 
and 1918 reveals a widespread and grow- 
pte to the forces described 
dices 4 ndeed, there seems ample evi- 
nod = by the time of World War I, 
iste eA S of the new currents and of 
Se ucational concomitants was fairly 
ee educational leaders. Such 
idiste was in evidence at the major 
lt edur centers offering doctoral work 
growin ae it was present too in the 
é daemi ist of textbooks on secondary 
pei lon which appeared as courses, and 

nts in this area multiplied.** In sum, 


80 n : 
ositio. xtensive evidence in support of this prop- 
Proceed be gleaned from the addresses an 
Partion ues of the NEA during these years, 
ey the Department of Secondary Edu- 
of Rd - Publications of the United States Bureau 
Eee will serve a similar function. _, 
owe ent examples are John Franklin 
one , The American High School (New 
e une Macmillan Company, 1909); Charles 
tion (New Principles of Secondary Educa- 
1907); ew York: The Macmillan Company 
ondar, Alexander Inglis, Principles of Sec- 
lin”? Education (Boston: Houghton Miff- 
Seconda Paul Monroe (Ed.), Principles of 
millan Ce Education (New York: The Mac- 
P: robl, 0 mPany, 1914); and David Snedden, 
Bish I Secondary Education (Boston: 
&hton Mifflin, 1917). 


the ideas discussed above were both fa- 
miliar and gaining in acceptance when 
the NEA in 1913 appointed another 
committee destined to produce another 
landmark in American pedagogy. This 
was the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education. 

The Commission was originally con- 
ceived as a central body to embrace, Co- 
ordinate, and review the work of a num- 
ber of previously organized groups al- 
ready dealing with various facets of the 
secondary program. Among these were 
a dozen NEA committees appointed in 
1912 and 1913, each one for the purpose 
of studying the reorganization of a single 
high school subject. Also included was 
the NEA’s Committee on the Articula- 
tion of High School and College, whose 
recommendations in 1911 had initially 
occasioned the appointment of the above- 
mentioned groups. The chairmen of all 
of these committees, together with ten 
“members at large,” were designated a 
“reviewing committee” of the Commis- 
sion, and given the task of preparing a 
final report. 

When the final appointments to this 
“reviewing committee” had been made, 
the contrast with the Committee of Ten 
was striking. While the 1893 group had 
been dominated by people from higher 
education, the new committee was far 
more representative of secondary school 
personnel and college and university pro- 
fessors of education. Of the twenty-seven 
members on the final roster, ten were di- 
rectly associated with the public schools, 
nine were from schools or departments of 
education, four were from higher educa- 
tion, three were from the United States 
Bureau of Education, and one was from 
the YMCA. One might naturally expect 
such a group to be far more concerned 
with the high school as an integral in- 
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stitution with its own distinctive aims 
than simply as a handmaiden of the col- 
lege; and such was indeed the case.3? 
The Commission’s report, entitled Car- 
dinal Principles of Secondary Education, 
was five years in the making and, like 
the Committee of Ten Report before it, 
is worthy of careful and critical study. 
The conception of the secondary school 
therein clearly reflects the several new 
currents of educational thought which 
were increasingly gaining adherence. The 
purpose of democratic education is to 
“develop in each individual the knowl- 
edge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers 
whereby he will find his place and use 
that place to shape both himself and so- 
ciety toward ever nobler ends.” To give 
this proposition meaning, it is necess: 
to analyze the life activities of the average 
individual in a democratic society. The 
results of such analysis yield seven pri- 
mary educational objectives: health, com- 
mand of fundamental processes, worthy 
home membership, vocation, citizenship, 
worthy use of leisure, and ethical charac- 
ter. These being deemed the central aims 
of education at all levels—elementary, 
secondary, and higher—the specific task 
of the secondary school is to seek to real- 
ize them in the lives of all children ap- 
proximately twelve to eighteen years of 
age. How can the secondary school do 
this? By so reorganizing the offering in 
cach of the subject areas and by so ar- 
ranging the activities of the school that 
growth on the part of individual students 
in health, command of fundamental proc- 
esses, and so forth will be facilitated. 


°? The differences in orientation between the 
two groups are insightfully analyzed in a re- 
port of the Committee on the Teaching Profes- 
sion of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences entitled “On the Conflict between the 
‘Liberal Arts’ and the ‘Schools of Education,’ ” 
The ACLS Newsletter, Vol. V, No. 2, Pp. 17- 
38. 


The report is clear about a number of 
other things. It explicitly assumes that the 
vast social changes inherent in industrial- 
ism and the findings of the new psychol- 
ogy must be taken into account. It as- 
sumes, too, that marked changes in the 
secondary school population “can no 
longer be safely ignored.” Granting the 
ethnic diversity of the American people, 
it argues that “the school is the _one 
agency that may be controlled definitely 
and consciously by our democracy for the 
purpose of unifying its people.” Further, 
and of the greatest importance, the re- 
port maintains that secondary education 
should be for all, that it should be closely 
articulated with elementary schooling 4S 
part of a continuous educational experi- 
ence in the life of every child, that entry 
into the secondary school should be gov- 
erned by age rather than by academic ac- 
complishment, and that the colleges 
Should modify their entrance require- 
ments to enable graduates of such secon- 
dary schools freely to attend. 

- «the secondary school should admit all pu- 
pils who would’ derive greater benefit = 
the secondary than from the elementary schoo" 
With the demand of democratic society for 
extended liberal and vocational education fof 
an ever-increasing number of persons, the 
higher institutions of learning, taken as a wher 
are under a similar obligation with reference t 
those whose needs are no longer met by the 


$ jnue 
Secondary school and are disposed to conun 
their education.33 


Such is the report's radical departure from 
tradition; it clearly espouses the new c00- 
ception of equal educational opportunity 
inherent in G. Stanley Hall’s “pedocen” 
tric” school. 

Finally, the report comes out squarely 
in favor of the comprehensive high 
school, embracing all curricula in one ut" 
fied organization, as “the standard type 
of secondary school in the United States. 


33 Cardinal Principles, p- 20. 
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A school so organized is seen as the only 
agency which can extend upward the es- 
sential meaning of the common public 
school: the idea of unity with diversity 
and diversity within unity. In offering the 
Opportunity to specialize within the con- 
text of a single school, the comprehensive 
school becomes “the prototype of a de- 
mocracy in which various groups must 
have a degree of self-consciousness as 
groups and yet be federated into a larger 
whole through the recognition of come 
mon interests and ideals.” ** Life in such 
a school, the report contends, “is a natural 
and valuable preparation for life in a 
democracy.” 

B the contrast of these ideas with those 
abe a of Ten most assuredly 
mt: N agogical revolution. From an 
Hoi on conceived for the few, the 

gh school became an institution con- 
fd a all. From an adjunct to the 
oe the high school became the 
te a i the public school system, 
unfinished eae forward objectives yet 
opëñed : y the elementary school and 
thee, Fin vistas leading on to the col- 
ronen ei rom an institution restrictively 
ry with the intellectual, the high 
ones came an agency with no less a 
a han the progressive amelioration of 
tors A individual and social need. Such 
‘a m] grand design of this Commission, 
Aea fateh; in weaving a multitude of 
tell. pressing demands into an 1n- 
et iew of the school, was able to face 
me ee toward the future and thereby 
Sea r in a whole new age in Ameri- 

Secondary education. 


A POSTCRIPT 
“is = school,” wrote Dewey in 1896, 
fundamentally an institution erected 
Y Society to do a certain specific work.” 


rey ee 
V generalizations are more patently 
34 Ibid., P- 26 


supported by the study of American edu- 
cational history. From the very earliest 
period in which the American people 
sensed their uniqueness, the principal 
theme of their educational history has 
been the search for a school which in its 
scope, program, organization, and admin- 
istration might best support and advance 
their most cherished ideals. This was 
true of the period in which the great 
state systems of public education were 
founded; and it has been equally true of 
the period since that time. The theme was 
undoubtedly the Jeitmotif of the years 
between 1893 and 1918. 

Stated simply, the contribution of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education was to redefine the 
role of the secondary school. To the ex- 
tent that in so doing the Commission 
was able to grasp certain new and highly 
significant social and intellectual forces 
in American life, its redefinition became 
a lever for needed change and reform. 
The effects of the Cardinal Principles 
have been legion. Indeed, it does not 
seem amiss to argue that most of the im- 
portant and influential movements in the 
field since 1918 have simply been foot- 
notes to the classic itself. While cogent 
criticisms over the years have called for 
refinements, further denotations and ex- 
tensions of the Cardinal Principles,*° the 
statement has for close to four decades 
provided the orientation and terminol- 
ogies for the development of secondary 
education. 

During the current period of educa- 
tional reappraisal, these facts are of the 

35 See Educational Policies Commission, Pub- 


lic Education and the Future of America 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1955). 5 

36 Of the wealth ot material that has come 
forth, one of the most perceptive critiques is 
George S. Counts’s Secondary Education and 
Industrialism (Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press, 1929). 
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highest import.” There seems every in- 
dication that the secondary school, as the 
pivotal point in the public school system, 
will be a focus for discussion by citizens 
and educators for some years to come. 
As in the period between 1893 and 1918, 
new social and intellectual currents are 
calling for new educational outlooks. The 
great immigrations are over. Industrialism 
is entering upon a new era of automation 
and atomic energy. The United States 
has assumed a leadership position in a 
world whose centers of power are rapidly 
shifting. Technology has made possible 
the creation of vast new educational 
media, and new social agencies have arisen 
to administer them. Researches in psy- 
chology are giving new meaning to con- 
cepts like instinct, learning, personality, 
and transfer of training; while the rapid 
progress of anthropology has profoundly 
altered classical theories of human devel- 


87For a discussion of the reappraisal, see 
Lawrence A. Cremin, “Public Education and 
the Future of America,” NEA Journal, Janu- 
ary, 1955, pp. 9-10. 


opment. These and other sweeping 
changes may well call for a new view of 
secondary education as different from 
the Cardinal Principles as were the Cardi- 
nal Principles from the ideas of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. 

Such fundamental reappraisals are ex- 
traordinarily difficult and strenuous. They 
proceed unplanfully, and engender con- 
flict, skepticism, and doubt. Early re- 
sponses almost always include the call for 
conservatism and reaction, for the com- 
fort of the habitual is ever engaging. 
And yet the promise of such reappraisa 
is the abiding faith of the democrat. Per- 
haps the best one can do is to take heart 
from successes of the past and hope that 
as the citizenry and the profession jour 
ney into uncharted pedagogical seas, ĉ 
vision of the high school will emerge 
which both profits from the wisdom © 
prior generations and yet boldly reaches 
toward new goals. Such must be the 
hope of all who continue to believe i? 


the “publicness” of American public edu- 
cation. 


Critical Crossroads 


RICHARD BOYD BALLOU* 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


D= the present tendency to vilify 
pelle wtp there are few 
the eee nired States more aware of 
day than th ings of public education to- 
study educ ose whose profession it is to 
eoi ofe oe Schoolteachers, and pro- 
ers as vA err ae who have those teach- 
Now to del in the universities are forced 
schools. Ur with the real crisis in the 
school ie as is the need for more 
teachers, a ripe mote and better paid 
Other ills i remedies for the various 
eges, a S the schools and col- 
See the real teachers and educationists 
the people fy as the question whether 
vide for all ni United States can pro- 
ciently dive e aa an education suffi- 
Variations a ified to cope with the wide 
Ueation mus ong, human beings. That ed- 
ards of sl provide comparable stand- 
Morrow’s ae for the child who is to- 
Scholar, ho isan or scientist, salesman Or 
Schools, in + men or actress. Can the 
Provide he words of Norman Cousins, 
ividual ‘the full development of the 
scope wine his capacities exercise 
Whatever th, whoever that child may be, 
Comes, and e background from which he 
e tia his ultimate station 
on scheme of things? 


* 
., Dr, 
vidual ma Zp recently published The Indi- 
chee OF the fc State, a volume dealing with 
in ott to puia mental questions raised by the 
a democrati a universal public-school system 
> society. He is currently at work 

ing with the problem of religion 


and pres d 
Merican education. 
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Unless this problem is thoroughly un- 
derstood, and unless emphases 70t now 
sufficiently stressed in the public schools 
and in the community are extensively in- 
troduced, real dangers lie ahead. The 
schools will be producing a generation of 
youth at odds with themselves and out 
of touch with the realities of the con- 
temporary world. This is not to say 
gloomily that the public schools are fail- 
ing to do their job, as some of their 
dyspeptic critics have it. It does empha- 
size the fact that the staggering prob- 
lems of contemporary public education 
no longer permit us to ignore the dilemma 
which has always been implicit in the 
idea of mass education. 

Many students of American life have 
stressed the extent to which the closing 
of the geographical frontier at the end of 
the nineteenth century marked a turning 
point in the evolution of our culture. It 


may prove to have been a critical cross- 


roads. Although we are beginning to de- 
velop genuine perspective on the events 
leading up to the closing of the frontier, 
we are still too close to the revolutions 
which followed to comprehend what 
they did and still are doing to our way 
of life and our value system.* This dis- 

1See, for example, Eric Fischer, The Passing 
of the European ‘Age: a Study of the Transfer 
of Western Civilization and Its Renewal in 
Other Continents 
versity Press, 1948 
The Great F rontier 
1952). 
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cussion is concerned with one aspect of 
that problem—the impact of these revolu- 
tionary forces on public education. 

In spite of seemingly widespread agree- 
ment on what we want of public educa- 
tion, there is actually considerable disa- 
greement, and worse, tragic confusion 
over what the people of the United States 
want the public schools to accomplish, 
We “believe in education.” But to one 
parent that belief means the right of his 
children to the same kind of schooling 
that his neighbor’s children have. To an- 
other it means his child’s right to advance 
as far and as rapidly as his talents permit. 
To a third it means a kind of social and 
economic vaccination through which a 
child will absorb the mores and beliefs 
of his society and fit neatly into an over- 
simplified conception of that society. We 
have in fact been guilty of contending 


that education can be “all things to all 
men.” 


I 


Four major questions must be faced 
and answered wisely in the context of 
actual school situations all over the na- 
tion if we are to realize the potentialities 
of free universal schooling. The extent 
and clarity of the answers will determine 
the degree to which we as a nation fulfill 
for ourselves and in world affairs the 
enormous promise in our great heritage. 

For the sake of emphasis, the questions 
are stated as propositions. 


1. Equality of opportunity must not be 
confused with identity of opportunity. Pub- 
lic education must see that opportunities, 
to be equal in quality, must be different in 
kind for individuals of widely different ca- 
pacities and interests. It is imperative that 
we construe education as the process of en- 
couraging the fulfillment of individual po- 
tentiality rather than the attainment of some 
mythical average for all. 

2. Education must be concerned not 


merely with standards of individual per- 
formance, least of all when they are ex- 
pressed in the absurdities of letter or — 
cal “grades” typical of too many school an 
college systems today. Education must also 
emphasize that all genuine learning 1s Sie 
cerned with values of which standards ©} 
performance are but tangible and humanly 
fallible symbols. It is as essential that 2 
student develop a real respect for the pA 
mands of mathematical proof as that he 9e 
able to demonstrate the ability to solve ce 
tain mathematical equations, an ability Eer 
tified by the rank of his achievement in 4 
certain course in mathematics. This is not 
intended to minimize courageous efforts i 
make education meaningful for yey 
heterogeneous groups of children. It do 
indicate alarm over the dangers 1n * 
movement whose primary stress 1S upon 
vague concept of adjustment to an 
fined pattern of life, a pattern whi ir 
have receded into the record of history na 
fore today’s children have reached full » 
turity. : 
3. The search for unity in the United 
States must not be permitted to be — 
mated in any superficial or tendentious © 
ceptance of half truths or philosophica ch 
chés. It is easy to confuse agreement W a 
unity; but real unity exists only when rhe : 
are common loyalties to a fundamental SY 
tem of values which permits widespread g 
deep-seated disagreements. A climate p 
which conviction may be defended and Pe 
served is in the long run more sign” 
than any superficial unanimity. ican 
4. The historic and peculiarly Amer ity 
faith in progress and in human perfecrib! ke 
must not be confused with or limited t° rial 
legitimate desire to improve man’s mate’ 
lot in life. There are other dimensions 1" ' 
human condition as essential to the Ma3" ell- 
civilized life as physical and materia ji 
being. Contemplation, reflection, humi d 
before the mysteries of the cosmos, ard 
sensitivity to beauty in life point tow’ ad 
the development of the inner personality “ye 
must be seen as a legitimate part ° 
ivilized way of life, as are the more oy ust 
external phases of living. Education ' ich 
nourish the side of man’s nature not 
aspires to Utopia in tangible matters with i 
losing sight of the innermost spirit 


ch will 


of ma 
which is the spark that kindles Urop* 


| 
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the first place. Stated negatively, bank bal- 
ances are at best a crude and unreliable meas- 
ure of faith, security and serenity. 


These four propositions have profound 
relevance to the operation of public edu- 
cation today. What is needed is not a 
complete overhaul, or even the vast ex- 
pansion which events seem to be forcing 
on the public. Rather, a reassessment of 
present practice and some courageous, 
tough decisions are called for. Certain 
areas have been singled out to illustrate 
the types of decision public education 
must consider today. 


Il 


te ror le pe over ends and means. The 
tion ier character of the ends of educa- 
of rn not be confused in the problem 
nal ermining adequate pedagogical 
hods. Circumstances are likely to com- 
fhe poe: revision in school practice, but 
MOT mle hand for educators to be 
For isis ap ble and sensible in this area. 
ia P e, there is a popular notion that 
gests ery : ideal class size. This sug- 
tan do Stl eye that no teacher 
hiss ia CEN to individuals once a class 
eee 4 | certain numerical limits. How- 
velop > insist that the only way to de- 
iog a 150 youth, say high school sen- 
i A ek understanding and ap- 
ae ih of the history of the United 
of thirty to divide them into five classes 
ion arei provide them with a com- 
times yin herd them together five 
text is to aa to “discuss” what's 1n the 
in method ake a mockery of individuality 
the teact » not to say a nervous wreck of 
ner. 
t ne problem varies, of course, with 
attics of ©. of the students and with the 
many 7 re studies. There are, however, 
typical’ — variations to the above 
exible pattern. Consider, for example, 2 
program of one or two carefully 


prepared, inspired lectures to the whole 
group each week or two, with frequent 
judicious use of radio, TV, or films as 
appropriate. To these, add a series of in- 
dividualized assignments and exercises in 
an adequate school library or in the com- 
munity library, and finally, a regular 
schedule of section meetings for the dis- 
cussion of the over-all work of the indi- 
viduals in the group. 

Granted that there is nothing automat- 
ically efficacious in any method it is sug- 
gested that a stimulating, provocative lec- 
ture is far more valuable to individuals, 
even in a group of 150, than any number 
of humdrum, repetitious, and superficial 
discussions. There are several require- 
ments for such an alternative type of 
approach: 


1. No method may be introduced willy- 
nilly or used indiscriminately. There is a 
critical relationship between method and 
the maturity of students, and between its 
effective use and the background through 
which children have been introduced to it. 

2. Necessity may compel the adult com- 
munity, and especially teachers and adminis- 
trators, to stop “coddling” children and be- 
gin placing more stress on why they are 
studying and on helping them to acquire the 
skills which are conducive to maximum 
learning and understanding. Children can 
hardly expect to acquire education when 
they don’t understand the meaning of the 
word, and are permitted to idle along 
through more or less senseless exercises and 
repetitive drills. ; 

3. Teachers will have to recognize the 
critical nature of their own competence in 
subject areas. This is not to say that teach- 
ers today are incompetent. It does suggest 
that in working with large groups, teachers 
have to know a subject thoroughly and to 
be able to follow both the main stream and 
the lesser branches where individual stu- 
dents working on their own often may find 
the key to meaning in the subject. It goes 
without saying that this approach demands 
more adequate libraries, materials, and 


equipment. 


4. It is essential to note the stranglehold 
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which the textbook has on education, from 
the elementary school through the univer- 
sity. Originally developed for use in the 
education of large groups, textbooks have be- 
come inevitable in mass education. Whether 
or not this assumption is justified demands 
careful analysis. It is doubtful that anyone 
can really justify their indiscriminate use, 
which tends to make of them an absolute 
authority instead of a useful reference tool. 
5. Finally, attention is called to the prev- 
alence, especially in the secondary schools, 
of a pattern of frequent and all but mean- 
ingless tests, quizzes, and examinations as a 
means of evaluating pupil learning. Among 
their many harmful consequences perhaps 
the worst is their tendency to persuade 
young people that the end of learning is 
memorizing relatively isolated and defi- 
nitely superficial bits of information. 


This does not mean that education may 
attain its ends in every respect through 
mass media, or that large groupings can 
be used at all for many essential purposes 
—the teaching of art, laboratory work 
in science, or the preparation of substan- 
tial written reports in English, for ex- 
ample. Teachers must not, however, 
make a sacred cow of “ideal class size.” 
Methods cannot be individualized in a 
vacuum, and participation in a learning 
situation in large numbers does not neces- 
sarily stifle individuality. Emphasis must 
be placed on what students are to learn, 
and then on devising the most efficient 
use of time, energy, and resources avail- 
able to accomplish that end. 

The child-centered ideal. One of John 
Dewey’s many lasting contributions to 
education was his insistence on the rela- 
tionship in schooling between the indi- 
vidual student and his background of ex- 
perience, interests, and needs. Dewey 
himself was a part of a much larger move- 
ment in recent history involving the so- 
cial and psychological sciences and edu- 
Cation itself. This movement may one 
day extend and deepen our knowledge 


of the nature of man and of the causes 
of human behavior far beyond anything 
we dream of now.? There is, however, 2 
dangerous tendency abroad in public ed- 
ucation to misconstrue the real meaning 
of the child-centered idea which Dewey 
did so much to emphasize. : 

It is one thing to focus the educational 
process on the child as an individual and 
to define the ends of education in terms 
of the child’s growth and developments 
it is quite another matter to enthrone 
immediate needs of children or you 
(though they may provide critical step“ 
pingstones in the educational endeavor 4 
by regarding them as the sole or even 1™ 
portant guides to a sensible program ° 
schooling. hat 

The high school boy who atte 
he didn’t need to take a course in his 
ing” to make his social way among 
peers may have belittled a legitmate ee 
on the part of his school and ee 
He did, however, remind adults that hi iS 
school is not the only place where aa 
dren learn. Far too much is permitte ily 
go on in the schools which is fran * 
trivial, defined by any criterion, ae 
cially in the area known as life adj dy 
ment. Perhaps any experience Or Sen 
can be made educative; and cert 0 
some of the most flagrant examples ch 
trivia are to be found among the oe 
ronisms of the mathematical-clas* re 
curriculum. The fact remains that oy 
are some types of study which fran m 
promise richer, more abundant oR ers 
nity for genuine learning than ot of 
Public education cannot afford to be“ eal 
fused by a false conception of the Fis 
meaning of the child-centered ide2 ba of 
efforts to provide study opportunities 
significance for children. preé 

2 See, for example, Roger John Williams gud! 
and Unequal; the Biological Basis of 1” "pres 
Liberty. Austin: University of Texas 
1953. 
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It is not presumptuous to question 
whether “life adjustment” is a proper 
goal for education at all. To the extent 
that such programs really mean develop- 
ing in young people a recognition of the 
realities of their situation and cultivating 
their abilities and talents to cope with 
those realities without succumbing to 
them, the end is worthy. There is ever 
Present in such a concept of education, 
however, a fatal tendency toward accept- 
ance and resignation. Society might have 
More vitality if we had the courage and 
vision to elicit some “educated maladjust- 
Ment” from young people. 

a above all, is part of the 
oie of man for the paths to lofty aspi- 

tons, and must equip him for the moral 
a intellectual demands of such a search. 
raed does not mean that the obscure or 
ia pe should be thrust upon chil- 
een, K the banner of some outworn 
fan i. ie mental discipline. But educa- 
aa dhe : pa) the interest of the child 
5 a. problems of a real world in 
probleme. maturing manner, for those 
Perspect are his even though his limited 
mE hier ves and experience do not per- 

Ti to appreciate che fact. 

Gach time is at hand when the public 
teas S will have to define more precisely 
at eal it self-discipline if you 

Pi si is the business of education to 
the a We are far enough away from 
heat and often cruel notions of formal 
eke ine of the nineteenth century to 
Pitach a — sympathetic, intelligent ap- 

R o this problem. 
tine a unity in genuine diversity. In 
flare y no area of public education 15 
a na confusion and less frank dis- 
si > than on the true meaning of 
pub, ae perhaps too harsh to say that 
Dirik ucation sometimes seems to be 
Putti g an unconscious supposition that 

ng all children through the same or 


similar motions will lead toward unity. 
Furthermore, unity seems often confused 
with the absence of overt disagreement. 
In truth, unity can have little or nothing 
to do with agreement as such. On the 
contrary, only where there is genuine 
unity is it possible to have constructive 
disagreement—or agreement. The prob- 
lem may be highlighted by several prob- 
ing questions: 

How many PTA’s discuss frankly real 
community problems affecting the educa- 
tion of children—questions of race tensions, 
undue academic pressures from overambi- 
tious parents, lack of adequate recreational 
facilities and programs for youth, and so 
forth? 

Do teachers dare to discuss freely and 
frankly children’s questions about science 
and religion, sex and social ethics, politics, 
the role of religion in modern life, Com- 
munism, race prejudice, and on through the 
wide spectrum of children’s interests and 
curiosity? 

Do administrators take openly the posi- 
tion with their communities and with their 
faculties that a candid and thoughtful ap- 
proach to such questions is the least society 
can expect of its schools? The real ques- 
tion is whether society can afford not to 
insist on such an approach. e 3 

How many school, college, or university 
faculties in a given twelve-month period 
spend their meeting time in whole or in part 
on candid discussions of these and other 
urgent questions of education and public 
policy today? 

Questions of this sort can be multi- 
plied, and the fact that one can point to 
noteworthy exceptions simply underlines 
the potentiality in educational institutions 
and the need for making such exercise of 
academic freedom characteristic of all ed- 
ucational institutions. 

In a society where free discussion js 
possible there is always danger that a 
legitimate concern over immediate short- 
comings and defects may lead to an ap- 
rehension that failure, selfishness, and 
short-sighted ambitions are prevailing 
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characteristics of the society. We must 
not lose sight of achievements and 
strengths in our effort to eradicate evil 
and to improve life. The basic fact is 
clear, however, that it is at best a tenu- 
ous unity which can be expressed only 
in passive or negative terms, or by avoid- 
ing real, if thorny, issues and problems. 

The nation’s preoccupation with secu- 
rity in recent years is understandable. It 
is highly significant, however, that the 
scientists of the nation have come to rec- 
ognize the danger that our concern for 
security may blind us to the really crea- 
tive forces in our culture.* Those creative 
forces alone can lead us to an ever richer, 
more meaningful way of life. 

Perfectibility, progress, and perspec- 
tive. It is hard to assess the impact of 
the Horatio Alger myth on American cul- 
ture. It is certain that economic changes 
in recent years have exploded the white- 
collar myth. There is reason also to be- 
lieve that false notions of patriotism and 
national pride no longer have the grip on 
some people they once had. Yet the 
American public still has a deep-seated 
and tenacious predilection for the notion 
of progress as an almost inevitable prod- 
uct of virtue and hard work, a notion 
based in part on eighteenth century ideas 
of the perfectibility of man. It is, for ex- 
ample, unfortunately true that so-called 
college preparatory curricula in high 
schools still have a halo about them in 
spite of all we know about the worthi- 
ness of all human endeavor, and about 
the different ways human genius mani- 
fests itself. 

One of the greatest challenges to pub- 


3 Board of Directors, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, “Strengthening 
the Basis of National Security,” New York 
Times, December 10, 1954, P- 393 and J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, “Prospects in the Arts and Sci- 
ences,” closing address in Columbia University’s 
Bicentennial Celebration, New York Times, 
December 27, 1954, p. 10. 


lic education today is the need to intro- 
duce perspectives which will supplement 
the healthy aspect of the traditional re- 
gard for progress and faith in man’s per- 
fectibility. These new perspectives Can 
emphasize self-development in terms 1M- 
trinsic to the humanity of the individual, 
and be related to, yet apart from, any 
comparison between the individual and 
his neighbor. Colloquially speaking, Hand 
might suggest substituting the phrase, “at 
taining the fullest measure of one’s own. 
humanity,” for yesterday’s spurious amr 
bition of “keeping up with the Joneses: 

Whether man may attain ever higher 
stages in his struggle for perfection 4” 
whether the idea of progress has any re 
meaning are questions whose answers de- 
pend on one’s values and theory of re A 
ity. To ask those questions, however 3 
to bring into sharp relief the illusory 
nature of much of the typical American 
quest for “the bigger and better.” In : 
very real sense, life for the American pee 
ple must become bigger and better, 
those larger dimensions can be achieve” 
only as life becomes richer and mor 
meaningful. 

On two other occasions I hav see 
pressed my conviction of the critical F 
portance of stress upon knowledge, i 
of a dedication to values in public €“ e 
cation in the United States.’ To es 
two emphases there must be added | it 
appreciation of the strength of the ee 
of man, which makes life as we Know 
worth living, and from which flows 
infinite network of kindness and brot 


e ex 


her 


w 
‘Lyman Bryson, The Next America. Oio 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952). Le 
Oscar Schnabel, “More Inflation or More 
sure,” Special Section Two, The New 
December 20, 1954. 
_°R. B. Ballou, “Knowledge and the È ri 
mon er Tae Peoples,” The Educational Fo es 
ı (May 1954), 389-98; “Religious joh 
in Publis TAE Saimos pducat? 
XLIX (September-October 1954), 31774 
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hood which are the true mark of man’s 
humanity. 

In her interesting analysis of the 
growth of psychoanalysis, Dr. Clara 
Thompson made a relevant comment on 
the work of Dr. Karen Horney: 


ea ee Horney] revived with a new 
8 gear he er’s idea of the importance of 
ieot ‘at neurotic goals. The patient 1s 
hii, but y because of what happened to 
tablishes ihe es in coping with it, he es- 
lead han goals which, among other things, 
moe ones pursue false values, One of her 
at ie ae examples of this is the idea 
Suse of ee eee This is the de- 
ture of coue Gok eae =n ee 
sets, The more ne’s virtues and as- 

unrealistic this picture 1s, 


the x : 
= More vulnerable is the person to the 
Cissitudes of life® 


6 
Clara Thompson, Psychoanalysis: Evolution. 


and Dev 
a Development (New York: Hermitage Press, 
950), P+ 199. 


The analogy is pertinent to the Ameri- 
can people today. For we are indeed 
“sick” if we think our genius lies in an 
image (Idealized Image) of ourselves for 
what we have created. On the contrary, 
the real image should include the Amer- 
ican spirit of creating, of restlessness, of 
impatience with ignorance, hypocrisy, 
and poverty, and of the dedication with 
which that restlessness has imbued the 
American people in the past. 

The time is at hand to ask whether we 
are really encouraging in the younger 
generation that healthy restlessness which 
has characterized the nation in the past 
and whether we are tempering the steel 
of their dedication enough to make 
that restlessness productive—through the 
schools, and indeed the home, the church, 
and the many other youth-serving agen- 
cies of the modern community. 


Church, State, and School in England: 
A Study in Tradition and Innovation 


II. Current Policy and Practice 


GORDON C. LEE* 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, POMONA COLLEGE 


Ox of the happy features of Eng- 


lish education is that its recent his- 
tory is traceable by means of a notable 
series of reports, minutes, or White 
Papers. Almost every major educational 
development has been preceded and fore- 
shadowed by a very substantial study, 
usually sponsored by the Crown but 
carried on by a selected nationally repre- 
sentative commission. To this, the Edu- 
cation Act of 1944 was no exception. In 
the several educational reports of the 
preceding quarter-century, there is no 
mistaking the emergence of the new per- 
spectives and more contemporary com- 
mitments which were to lead to that act. 
Specifically with regard to religious edu- 
cation and the state’s responsibility there- 
for, these studies show with great clarity 
the movement of opinion and conviction. 
While the famous Hadow Report (1926), 
The Education of the Adolescent, noted 
the inevitable place of religion in any 
educational program, the members of 
that commission were not yet in a posi- 


* This is the second of three articles growing 
out of Dr. Lee’s research as a Fulbright scholar 
in England last year. The author teaches courses 
in the foundations of education at Pomona Col- 
lege and has recently published An Introduction 
to Education in Modern America. 


tion to declare positively for any basie 
policy of church-state-school a 
ships. By the time of the Spens BE 
on secondary education (1938), howev®® 
the changing sentiment is unmistakable. 


We believe [the Spens Committee wrote] 
that the present temper of public opinio? | 
such that the educational issues involve¢ 
the teaching of Scripture may be are 
faced on their own merits, and that they * a 
no longer obscured by past controversy: ‘jy 

No boy or girl can be counted as prop ade 
educated unless he or she has been ne 
aware of the fact of the existence of # 
ligious interpretation of life. . . 


And with the further investigatio” y 
secondary schools which culminate 
the Norwood Report of 1943, the sup 
of things to come is no longer iP r a 
doubt. For here, the subscription ah 
more dynamic view of the church-s g, 
school relationship is dramatically at 


rt 
We believe that education cannot stop nel 
of recognizing the ideals of truth and be all 
and goodness as final and binding fo yes 
times and in all places as ultimate Y% ich 
Further we hold that the recognition © 


o 

1 Consultative Committee of the Board i 
Education, Secondary Education with Spion 
reference to Grammar Schools and Te dos 
High Schools—the Spens Report (Lor 205" 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1938), Pr 
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values implies, for most people at least, a 
religious interpretation of life which for 
most of us must mean the Christian inter- 
pretation of life.* 


; To be sure, in the several reports and 
in the 1944 Act itself, the old traditions 
—of church responsibility for education, 
of State partnership with churches in the 
provision of education, of state support 
for church efforts in the furtherance of 
their educational objectives—are reaf- 
firmed and reinforced. But they are 
clothed in a new and different spirit— 
the old war cry “Rome on the rates” 
seems hollow and irrelevant now. It is 
not enough, however, simply to record 
the shift in outlook, for the present poli- 
cies and practices in the area of church- 
ate relationships are not truly 
Nderstood without a sense of the ele- 
ments which underlay the change. How 
ke we must ask, did this funda- 
: reorientation come about? 
min eee as in the United States, 
E been written in an attempt to 
Be, Fi contemporary spiritual or 
isSen ag of society. Considerable at- 
igi Gy been paid to analyses of the 
aa al or psychological state of the 
ern Englishman. Space limitations 
aon more than the merest mention of 
n T o those facets of twentieth century 
aS ish life which help to account for the 
igio ester regarding questions of re- 
and education. The picture 1s a 
Po moxie one, for these striking changes 
T ser and opinion have occurred 
ligio Eme when the state of organized re- 
er es the country is, to put it most 
shi ably, precarious. Church member- 
Ip figures show a steady decline. It is 
Senerally estimated that some 20 per cent 
Pee one of the Secondary Schools Ex- 
tions in ee and a Ee 
y Schools—the Norwoo 


port (L ; als—tl 1 - 
fice, il ig Majesty’s Stationery Of 


to 25 per cent of the English people are 
in regular attendance and close affilia- 
tion with their churches, that from 40 
per cent to 50 per cent observe the cere- 
monial occasions and attend church spas- 
modically, leaving 25 per cent to 40 per 
cent who have absolutely no contact with 
churches.® Sir Ernest Barker, in his dis- 
cussion of The Character of England 
(Oxford University Press, 1947), wrote 
that the majority attitude consisted of a 
rather hazy respect for religion coupled 
with an amalgam of “vague uncertainties, 
real sympathy and good feeling mingled 
with a large measure of indifference and 
ignorance.” And, in introducing his treat- 
ment of the “Moral Outlook of the Eng- 
lish People,” George Orwell held that 


For perhaps a hundred and fifty years, Or- 
ganized religion, or conscious religious be- 
lief of any kind has had very little hold on 
the mass of the English people. . . . A vague 
theism and an intermittent belief in life after 
death are probably fairly widespread, but 
the main Christian doctrines have been 
largely forgotten. ‘Asked what he meant by 
“Christianity,” the average man would de- 
fine it wholly in ethical terms. . . . 10 recent 
times the Nonconformist sects have also lost 
much of their vigour, and within the last 
generation Bible-reading which used to be 
traditional in England has lapsed.* 


It is these alleged failings, and the in- 
adequacies they are held to have pro- 
moted, which have led many to insist 
upon energetic counter measures. Where 
T. S. Eliot sees around him “the growth 
of an un-Christian society,” and the 

3 Phyllis Doyle, “Religion and Morals in 
England,” in Nicholas Hans and J. A. Lauwerys 
(eds.), The Year Book of Education, 1951 
(London: Evans Brothers, Ltd., 1951), p. 295. 
See also Mass Observation, Puzzled People; A 
Study in Popular Attitudes to Religion, Ethics, 
Progress and Politics in a London Borough 
(London: Gollancz, 1947), and Britain: An 
Official Handbook (London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1954)- ; 

4 George Orwell, The English People (Lon- 
don: Collins), p. 14- 
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Archbishop of York notes that “the 
Christian ethic is no longer . . . an abso- 
lute imperative,” lesser men sense that 
religion and the values it represents are 
in danger of disappearing. There has 
emerged a genuine fear that the twentieth 
century has been a period unfavorable 
to the optimum development of youth. 
This has been, it is argued, a period in 
which youth have lived in such a way as 
to have been “conditioned by their ex- 
periences against a divine authority and 
religious values,” against a desire to find 
and abide by definite standards. Thus 
conditioned, this logic holds, youth are 
impelled toward the acceptance of rigid 
authoritarianisms in the hope of locating 
the security of which a secularist culture 
has deprived them.® In Eliots incisive 
phrase, “paganism holds all the most val- 
uable advertising space.” 

In view of these characterizations and 
the statistics which seem to support them, 
one might be tempted to conclude that 
the shift in attitudes which we are at- 
tempting to explain is to be accounted 
for primarily in terms of a sort of hold- 
ing action. “At all costs let us not lose re- 
ligion!” But this could not stand as suf- 
ficient explanation, for such a rationale 
would not in itself have the strength to 
withstand a dominant cultural drift. 
There are basic positive factors which 
must be taken into account, for these, at 
least equally with the concerns already 
noted, give us the clues to the frame of 
mind in which the religious settlement of 
1944 was reached and in which its prin- 
ciples are today being applied. 

As a central facet of English life, we 
must note with Bishop Henson that 
“Christian sentiment is widely diffused 
throughout the nation.” (My italics.) It 
is hardly surprising, therefore, to find the 
Church Assembly of the Church of Eng- 


5 Doyle, op. cit., p- 302. 


land maintaining that the religious pro- 
visions of the 1944 Act testify to a “wide- 
spread desire that children shall be 
brought up to be God-fearing men and 
women.” ¢ While church membership fig- 
ures may drop and overt interest in in- 
stitutional religious observance decline, & 
Christian social base nevertheless per- 
vades the land. Public concern for reli- 
gion continues at a high level and, as 10 
1927 on the occasion of Parliamentary 
debates over the proposed revisions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, sometimes 
reaches peaks of intensity rarely induce 
by other social issues. This undercore o 
religious conviction has latterly expresse 
itself in a horror of antireligious devel 
opments on the Continent with a 2 
sequent “natural reluctance in English 
minds to take any action which might 
have the appearance of hostility to Chris- 
tianity.”? One cannot overlook the fact 
that the discussions leading to the Act ° 
1944 took place at a time when many 
saw the war starkly as the struggle ae 
tween heathenism and Christian Werer 
civilization. For them, the classroom pe 
as much a battle ground as the Ardenn® 
forest. And we must also acknowleds 
the stirrings of what Casserley C? a 
modern “theological renaissance.” ee 
land is a country in which, despite : e 
meagerness of church rolls, spiritua 
and its concomitant concerns are 
means dormant.® 

€ Church Assembly, Church and States Beira 
the Report of a Commission Appointed 7? re 
Church Assembly in June 1949 (Westmins ch 
jon Information Board of of the Chu 

ssembly, 1952 X 

"heny Heth athe Church of E ni 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Pres» 193 : 
. XIV. 
R 3 As one significant illustration of this: tae 
the reports of the BBC, which estimate " of 
every week one-third af the populatie jor" 
Great Britain is reached by the Sunday re vice 
broadcasts; that a particular broadcast Jaio 
regularly attracts 16 per cent of the pop” 


p 


nd 
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To these developments must be added 
—all too briefly—certain accompanying 
Phenomena which also go far to illumi- 
nate the circumstances which permitted 
the 1944 religious settlement. English 
churches have grown more unified, per- 
haps less jealous and cantankerous than 
they were in the nineteenth century. 
With regard to education in particular, 
ecclesiastical policy is far less divergent 
than in earlier days; comparisons of An- 
glican and Roman Catholic pronounce- 
ments suggest a striking identity of views 
aT points. This growing interde- 
aged 5 cw understanding was encour- 
Free rma among Anglicans and 
INE acce rchmen by the steadily increas- 
prosèb aa of the agreed syllabus ap- 

s desetih yh education, shortly to 

rid peshi se l. Since its inception in Cam- 
ea hag re in 1924, the agreed syllabus 
iiredas sagan ground until, in the years 
to be ea y = to the Act, it had come 
major a avorably regarded by the 

fa Me atholic bodies. 

nal pa Rea to be noted here the 
administrars nt of the teachers and school 
entot T rs on behalf of some settle- 

lon a 1s gnawing question. Asa pro- 
ently for he teachers had stood consist- 
f on an end to the Dual System, for 
schools oan of all state-supported 
Which the a ng under the restrictions 
caching ual System had imposed— 
ships ics nie and, especially, headmaster- 
Sa em to members Gt particular 
Siale 1ons, the monopoly situation 1n 
school (usin area” where only one 
isted in Ena oe of England) a 
Community a e needs of a diversifie 
Which » the denominational barriers 
prevented the most effective as- 


a 


that 5. 

religious 2000 people listen to more than one 

Ouncil of udcast each Sunday. Sce British 

Casting (7, Churches, Christianity and Broad- 
ondon: SCM Press, 1950), passim. 


signment of staff or utilization of facili- 
ties—the major teachers’ organizations 
had regularly called for abolition of the 
state-supported church school. But by 
1943, doubtless moved largely by the 
forces and factors we have been consider- 
ing, the teachers were prepared to com- 
promise. They, doubtless more clearly 
than any other segment of society, real- 
ized that it was impossible to evade the 
religious problem any longer. This was 
because teachers were made so vividly 
aware of the serious and rapidly growing 
disparities which existed as between the 
schools provided by the state and those 
maintained by the churches. The war 
served only to underscore this basic and 
inescapable problem. 


THE 1944 ACT AND THE 
DUAL SYSTEM 


It is impossible in this discussion to 
consider in any detail the course of Mr. 
R. A. B. Butler’s Education Bill through 
Parliament. It is, however, important to 
note with Bishop Leeson that “no Educa- 
tion Act has ever passed with a wider 
measure of assent. The religious clauses 
would have been enough even seven 
years ago to have wrecked any Bill; but 
this time all parties interested were ready 
to make sacrifices in the cause of religion 
and educational progress.” ° The debates 
were lengthy but they were not domi- 
nated, as on previous occasions, by the 
religious question. There seemed a gen- 
eral recognition in 1944 that to allow 
religious differences to continue to block 
educational advance would have been in- 
defensible. 

A key feature of the Act, and unques- 
tionably a chief reason for the relative 
ease of its acceptance, was the fact that 
the treatment of the Dual System was 


9 Spencer Leeson, Christian Education (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947), p. 223. 
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only a part, albeit a central part, of a 
thoroughgoing redesign of the entire ed- 
ucational structure. It is not feasible to 
attempt here any extensive discussion of 
the several particulars of the Act; let us 
simply list the other major provisions to 
suggest the context in which the religious 
settlement was realized. In the first place, 
the old national Board of Education re- 
sponsible for general “superintendence” 
of education was replaced by a Ministry 
of Education charged with the promo- 
tion, direction, and supervision of edu- 
cational activities and the enforcement of 
the necessary attendant regulations. In 
the second place, the previous conception 
of elementary and secondary education 
as two separate, fairly distinct, and re- 
latively unconnected enterprises was re- 
jected. The Act reflects subscription to 
the idea that elementary and seconda 
education should be unified and con- 
tinuous, a change, in theory, from the 
conventional two-track to the “ladder” 
principle. In the third place, the age of 
compulsory full-time attendance was 
raised to fifteen, a future target of six- 
teen was set, and a system of county col- 
leges for the part-time education of youth 
between ages sixteen and eighteen was 
outlined. And, in the fourth place, the 
principle of individuality in education 
was given legal backing: the Act di- 
rected educational authorities, especially 
at the secondary level, to “afford for all 
pupils opportunities for education offer- 
ing such variety of instruction as may be 
desirable in view of their different ages, 
abilities, and aptitudes.” Professor Lester 
Smith aptly summarizes this monumental 
enactment when he writes that it was 


. at once a synthesis and an instrument 
for forging various syntheses necessary to 
the growth of a social democracy; it seeks 
to create, Mr. Butler observed, a synthesis be- 
tween order and liberty, local initiative and 


national direction, voluntary agencies and 
the State, and the private life of the school 
and the public life of the neighbourhood. 


A “synthesis between . . . voluntary 
agencies and the State.” This, many 
would hold, is what has replaced the Dual 
System. Replaced or merely redressed, 
the provisions of the Act dealing with 
state support of denominational schools 
and with religious education in general 
constitute the legal basis for church-state- 
school relations in England today, hence 
the central reference point for what re- 
mains of these discussions. , 

It should be clear, from the historical 
and socio-political data which have ea 
presented, that an outright abandonmen 
of the Dual System in 1944 (or at a0Y 
time since 1870) was quite impossible, 
The religious settlement contained in t a 
Butler Act, therefore, is first and foremos 
an explicit admission of this fact. Het® 
the religious issue was met head-on aP it 
compromising and unsatisfactory 4S 
was to many, in retrospect that settlem® 
appears to have been almost unavoida á 
if the educational fabric were to be p 
served. The agreements reached deal Hi 
essence with two phases of the ae 
tional program—financial support and ie? 
curriculum—but the terms of the sett” 
ment relative to these matters are sated 
tricately interwoven that one is conp esë 
to treat the two matters as one. Th 
provisions are as follows: 


1. In all state-aided schools, p” 
(this term has been substituted for 


1° W, O. Lester Smith, Education 1” Gres 
ric (London: Oxford University 
1952), p. 123. : £ 

H State-aided schools are of two basic ras 
(a) “county” schools—those schools whic J i 
established and are now maintained entit? foo i 
the state; (b) “voluntary” schools—those T arch 
founded by private effort, usually by 2 € ed DY 
and which, though almost totally supp? al 1 
state funds, retain much of their origi ores 
dependent, usually denominational, © a 
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mentary” by the Act) and secondary, 
each school day is to begin with an act 
of “collective worship on the part of all 
pupils.” 

2. All state-aided primary and second- 
ary schools shall maintain a regular pro- 
Sram of religious instruction to be re- 
quired of all students. 

R aa use receiving state aid are 

a ey ject to (a) the already opera- 
mscience clause” which enabled 

Saag 5 have their children withdrawn 

enn i observances and instruc- 

Ronis ( ) the extension of the con- 
principle to teachers: 


er porsan shall be disqualified by reason 
teaches a opinions . . . from being a 
tary c oniy school or in any volun- 
quired to 3 and no teacher fs shall be re- 
ceive an p religious instruction or re- 
ör a oameni or be deprived of, 
å vantage T for, any promotion or other 
male > Sy reenn of the fact that he 
reason. oF ar give alpen instruction or by 
dm x Seti religious opinions or of his 
g to attend religious worship. 


eee ae instruction is to be al- 
his is a = time in the school schedule. 
Provided change from the old pattern, 
religious in the 1870 Act, of restricting 
Periods E to the first or last 
e Aaa the day in order to reduce 
rawal. veniences attendant upon with- 
Me i instruction is to be in- 
€ same y Her Majesty’s Inspectors 1n 
Of sch AE eA as are all other departments 
6.1 endeavor. 
iua county schools, the religious 
laid ny Na to follow the principle, 
in 1870, th y the Cowper-Temple clause 
teaching ; at distinctive denominational 
is to Deb is forbidden. Such instruction 
J Th ased upon an agreed syllabus. 
Entirely ose voluntary schools which are 
state-supported, now to be 


known as “controlled” schools, are to be 
managed by a board of governors com- 
posed two-thirds of representatives of the 
Local Education Authority and one-third 
of representatives of the foundation 
body. Under such auspices, religious in- 
struction must follow the agreed syllabus 
except when parents request otherwise. 
In those cases, for two periods a week 
the religious instruction may be presented 
in accordance with the orientation of the 
founders (that is, -he teaching may be de- 
nominational). Certain “reserved” teach- 
ers of religion are appointed by the LEA 
subject to the approval of the foundation 
managers. 

8. Those voluntary schools which raise 
independently one-half of the costs of 
such alterations to building or grounds as 
the LEA requires in order that general 
standards be maintained (all other ex- 
penses being borne by the state) shall be 
classed as “aided” schools. The member- 
ship ratio on boards of governors for 
those schools is to be just the reverse of 
that for the “controlled” schools—two- 
thirds from the church or foundation 
body, one-third from the LEA. The na- 
ture of the religious instruction is at the 
board’s discretion and may, therefore, be 
entirely denominational. The board is in 
complete control of the appointment of 
all teachers, subject only to general qual- 
ifications laid down by the LEA for 
teachers of secular subjects. In cases 
where parents request it, agreed syllabus 
instruction must be made available. 

The main points of the religious settle- 
ment, then, are these. The Act accepts 
unabashedly the proposition that educa- 
tion must have a religious base. Nowhere 
in the Act is there mention of Chris- 
tianity, but few would quarrel with the 
contentions of Mr. Chuter Ede (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation in 1944) that these provisions attest 
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to a “general recognition that . . . [par- 
ents] desire that their children shall have 
a grounding in the principles of the 
Christian faith as it ought to be practised 
in this country.” The Act demonstrates 
this commitment by affording to religion 
a vastly enhanced status within the total 
educational endeavor. Compulsory wor- 
ship and instruction, freedom of schedul- 
ing, and the fact of inspection all mean 
that religion is placed more nearly on a 
par with the rest of the curriculum than 
has heretofore been the case. (Some 
would contend that, as the only subject 
to which nationwide compulsion and spe- 
cial arrangements for teachers apply, re- 
ligious instruction has been made more 
rather than less markedly different from 
the other fields of study.) Clearly, the 
Act further proclaims the belief that the 
state’s obligation is to promote and sup- 
port equally education for all children, 
having less regard for a school’s denomina- 
tional affiliations and more for the main- 
tenance of acceptable educational stand- 
ards. It is important to note, however, 
that this commitment was not intended 
by Parliament to place the state in the 
position of subsidizing the development 
of any mew voluntary schools.? At all 
points, the Act shows unqualified adher- 
ence to the principles of freedom of con- 
science and liberty of choice in these 
matters. Neither parents nor teachers are, 
by the terms of the Act, either embar- 
rassed or placed at a disadvantage because 
of the nature of their religious convic- 
tions. Admitting the compromise char- 


12 By the Education Act of 1953, the “dis- 
placed pupils” act, the government has under- 
taken to provide schools, whether county, aided, 
or controlled, when housing developments or 
community-planning operations force the dis- 
continuance of existing institutions. These, be 
it noted, are considered replacements of old 
schools rather than additional new schools, 
hence the no-expansion principle of the 1944 
Act is held to have been maintained inviolate. 


acter of these provisions, and granting 
further that for many these arrangements 
are more or less unsatisfactory, it 1$ still 
not unjust to hold with Bishop Leeson 
that Parliament was concerned to afford 
the voluntary schools “a chance of main- 
taining and strengthening, with State 3- 
sistance, their special contribution tO 
education and particularly religious edu- 
cation,” and at the same time “to respect 
religious convictions and to preserve teal 
dition, variety and individuality pae A 
get the best possible service out of W 
exists already.” 13 

No discussion of these provisions s the 
conclude without emphasizing again its 
extent to which they represent the fr 
of laborious and lengthy so aaa ane 
proposals were not officially offere fren 
til after extensive, meticulous and hen 
extremely ticklish preparations had a 
successfully completed. All of the sev re- 
interested groups—the various major or- 
ligious denominations, the teachers na 
ganizations, the national educatio ri- 
agency, and the local education ee 
ties—were party to the final age 
In view of these facts and of the hin s- 
of previous attempts to settle this Er 
tion, it is not surprising that there = y 
disposition to reopen the matter- pasit 
expect these arrangments to stand = Few 
policy for at least a half-century rhe 
indeed would wish to disagree wie a 
suggestion that English governmen® 
now in the position of saying, ae ont 
settlement is the product of agre” ont) 
among the churches and the educat set 
profession. Until they agree on 2 i de- 
of principles, we do not propose x iple 
part from the framework of p™” 
adopted in 1944,."14 


ould 


13 Leeson, op. cit. PP- 234, 236- the 
YE. ot PPS zga, 238! gat 
14 The writer is inde bead for this idea ka peale 
phraseology employed to Professor A-C* * gn, 


o, 
of King’s College, University of Lomnosit 
leading student of this question and an r 
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COMPROMISE APPLIED: STATE 
SUPPORT OF CHURCH SCHOOLS 

The official report of the Ministry of 
Education for the year 1952 affords a 
fairly clear picture of the relationship of 
the voluntary school effort to the total 
educational enterprise. The data for the 
panay and secondary schools of Eng- 
and and Wales are as follows: ** 


Number Number 


Enrollment of of 
Til Schools Teachers 
County 5,970,012 28,102 220,962 
Church ëf 4,446,497 17,110 165,390 
gland o Dögg Bë ass 
a olic 412,474 1,853 13,655 


T 134,247 513 6,672 
Ea a into percentages, these figures 
heist t approximately 16 per cent of 
ént sl pomiary and secondary enroll- 
land ache . be found in Church of Eng- 
olie br s, 7 per cent in Roman Cath- 
vätious make and perhaps 2.5 per cent in 
chief | Pace voluntary institutions. The 
aye Ghee en in this last category 
voluntary nt (the number of whose 
Gusken se has rapidly fallen), the 
Teese and to a very small degree the 
eet possible to state with any 
Which are ne numbers of such schools 
irens 2 Ms or “controlled.” This 
ene af z e chiefly because the enforce- 
of popularia standards and the shifting 
x E have resulted in the closing 
voluntar er of schools, primarily of the 
ing Hie In 1951, for example, of 
Supported schools which were 


on thi 
Š eR A E ; 
it, oman Catholic position with regard to 


. OR 5 ‘ 
Hia a fuller picture of the denominational 


mem : 

schools red, that of the 89 independent public 

tied in som ngland and Wales, 77 are closely 
e fashion to a particular church. 


closed, 61 were Church of England and 
2 were Roman Catholic. It seems safe to 
assume, however, that the great bulk of 
the Roman Catholic schools are and will 
remain of the “aided” type, since Cath- 
olic policy has consistently maintained 
that (1) the church must control the ap- 
pointment of teachers, and (2) no “wa- 
tered down version of Christianity”— 
that is, the agreed syllabus approach—can 
in conscience be accepted. The situation 
with regard to Church of England 
schools may perhaps be surmised some- 
what from the future intentions of that 
church. Anticipating some further reduc- 
tion in the number of church schools, 
(since 1946, approximately 1,000 Church 
of England schools have been closed and 
perhaps 500 more will be closed in the 
next few years), Anglican educational 
leaders hope to stabilize the figure at 
around 8,000 schools. While this repre- 
sents a drop in the number of schools, 
it actually will mean a gain in the num- 
ber of school places, for it is the ineffi- 
cient and duplicative schools which are 
being eliminated. Of the schools which 
remain, it is expected that rather more 
than half will be of the “controlled” type, 
perhaps 40 per cent in the “aided” class.** 

The terms of the 1944 settlement are 
such as to provide that rather more than 
go per cent of the total cost of all volun- 
tary school operations will be paid out 
of public funds. As we have seen, all 
expenses for such schools are borne by 
the public—from the salaries of teachers 
to costs of heating and transportation 
—save only as the managers of “aided” 
schools supply half the costs of necessary 
alterations or repairs. The Roman Catho- 


17] am indebted to Canon Robert W. Stop- 
ford, Moderator of the Church Training Col- 
leges and Secretary of the Council for Educa- 
tion of the Church of England, for these sug- 
gestions regarding the future of the voluntary 
Anglican schools. 
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lic church, over the next twenty-five to 
thirty years, expects to have to raise some 
£ 60,000,000 for school building costs and 
interest charges. The Church of England 
anticipates that its financial load for edu- 
cational Support over the same period 
will reach at least £ 100,000,000. These 
figures should be seen in relation to the 
state’s annual education bill (national and 
local: 1951-1952) of roughly £ 175,000,- 
ooo for basic primary and secondary 
school expenses. 

The major problems which emerge 
from this relationship are neither old 
nor unique, though their specifics are pe- 
culiar to this situation. These problems 
are, first, the question of the extent to 
which the state should support church 
schools and, second, the question of state 
control over private, denominational ac- 
tivity. The problem as to how far the 
state’s obligation to support denomina- 
tional education should extend is quite 
simply stated. It reduces to debate over 
the proposition that the state should as- 
sume the entire burden of school sup- 
port, leaving voluntary schools free as be- 
fore to manage their own affairs—sub- 
ject, of course, to adherence to certain 
national pedagogical, health, and build- 
ing standards. While this Position is held 
officially by the Roman Catholic church, 
many Anglicans are in wholehearted ac- 
cord. The words of Cardinal Bourne re- 
flect the logic at issue here: “The same 
amount of public money should be spent 
on a child who, in accordance with the 
wishes of its parents, is receiving definite 
religious teaching, as on a child who is 
not receiving such teaching.” For the 
schools not fully supported by the state, 
the amount to be raised independently is 
felt to be an “intolerable burden,” penaliz- 
ing those parents who wish to educate 
their children according to the dictates 
of their conscience. The affinity between 


these Roman Catholic views and those of 
many leading Anglicans is illustrated as 
Bishop Leeson writes that “. . . religious 
freedom will not be fully achieved until 
the State is ready to provide the full cost 
of building and maintaining denomina- 
tional schools, where there is an unmis- 
takable demand from the parents for such 
a school.” 18 

At least since the foundation of the 
major church-school societies early m 
the nineteenth century, the question ¥ 
state controls over the life of a chure 
school has not been a serious one in Ene 
land. As has been stressed, the Engl 
tradition of religious liberty has eon 
to represent in essence an attitude of T 
fusal to tolerate any interference with A 
private expression of one’s religious ah 
victions. Before the 1944 Act, ou 
schools, even though recipients of F 
monetary aid and subject to govern i 
inspection (in secular subjects 0n T 
were almost completely independent 
state governance. Despite the mo 4 
tailed regulations, as well as the even sti 
generous state support, which were ship 
ten into the Butler Act, the pean : 
has not changed—or rather one ene 
say that the relationship betwee? rary 
Ministry of Education and the ai 
school interests is now more cordia hing 
harmonious than ever, There is an ac 
in the 1944 Act or its attendant ra 
tions (again save only for such eo s) 
matters as building safe stan E 
which encourages the state to reat! 
a church in the management of its ape 
cational affairs. Parliament, it WOU rhe 
pear, is vitally concerned to er : 
various Parties to the agreement ne 
and will take no chances of offe nor” 
one or another group by passing oo th 
tarian or restrictive legislation ; sev! 
area. Unquestionably, at the nation® 


18 Leeson, op cit., p. 212. 
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this sleeping dog is to be allowed to lie. 
The main problems seem to emerge at 
the local level, at those points where the 
friction can perhaps be said to become 
More intimate, certainly more obvious. 
The most common difficulty seems to 
develop when a parent, finding no school 
of his denominational persuasion within 
his own LEA, wishes to send his child to 
oe aa in another local authority. In 
c cases, the law provides that the home 
ny Must pay the educating author- 
ty for this service and must also pay the 
eae traveling charges, when such 
nae J deemed reasonable. The 
e a might be felt to be 
lox ntal “control of religious life 
eed me upon the interpretations 
the e i x term reasonable, first by 
is siesta A and later, if a judgment 
Problema „i y the Ministry itself. Similar 
adaa arise when the local authority 
the be i are in disagreement as to 
‘St er or the advisability of a new 
ees oF ree school, and as to the 
sionally Si hool to be provided. Occa- 
to BELa S are disputes over the extent 
Certain na LEA is obligated to supply 
haser, x ilities or services which the law 
are all fi eed category. But these 
tial a re relatively inconsequen- 
etit hure he vital fact is that the pres- 
Operate i A relationships do 
State Beit any serious problem of 
Stee. ation of church affairs. On 
Ppears to be no debate. 


REO PROMISE APPLIED: 
: IGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
CHOOLS OF ENGLAND 


Nah have seen, England has never 
: Clined to disavow the general prin- 
Nee a education should have a re- 
Port reli a or that the state should sup- 
rather ii instruction. The major issue 

een that of the extent to 


which, if at all, public money should as- 
sist denominational, as contrasted with 
“undenominational,” teaching. The 1944 
Act represents an attempt to resolve the 
question by encouraging both: conces- 
sions to denominationalism are the es- 
sence of the establishment of the “aided” 
and “controlled” schools, while adherence 
to the logic of the Cowper-Temple clause 
prompts the legal insistence that county 
schools shall follow an agreed syllabus. 
In either case, the law holds that religion 
shall be a central feature of a school’s 
life and that instruction must be accom- 
panied by worship. There are, as will 
shortly be noted, fundamental differ- 
ences of opinion as to the central purpose 
of religious instruction, but all parties 
agree that worship without appropriate 
instruction would be meaningless. 

In view of such commitments, the tra- 
ditions that support them, and the fact 
that these practices had been well-nigh 
universal in England for decades, one is 
led to ask why they were made compul- 
sory upon the schools. Both in Parliament 
and in the teaching profession, consider- 
able question was raised as to the advisa- 
bility of compelling activities of this sort. 
One member of Parliament, recalling his 
own school days, declared that “The fact 
that the daily act of worship in [my] 
school was compulsory produced an ef- 
fect opposite to that intended by the 
governors.” Another, noting that (in 
1943) nearly all schools were already act- 
ing in the desired fashion, maintained that 
the program “has all the greater value in 
my opinion because it is entirely volun- 
tary.” Nevertheless, compulsion was felt 
to be vital if the full spirit of the agree- 
ment were to be realized. Hitherto, in 
most places, religious instruction had not 
held status at all comparable to other 
school activities. The religious instruc- 
tion period tended, like the American 
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“advisory” or “home-room” period, to 
become a catchall for clerical and admin- 
istrative odds and ends. On the whole, few 
teachers prepared specifically to teach re- 
ligion, and the fact that religion was the 
only subject not inspected meant that 
professional interest continued low. In 
the hope that religion as a school activity 
could be upgraded, could become a cen- 
tral element in school life, the instruction 
and the worship were made compulsory, 
the scheduling restrictions were lifted, 
and inspection was authorized. There is 
little doubt that, as a result, the situation 
is vastly improved. As to whether or not 
the general direction in which religious 
instruction, sectarian and otherwise, is 
being impelled is altogether desirable, 
some serious questions arise. There is no 
denying, however, that the status of re- 
ligious education in English schools is 
markedly higher than it was prior to 
1944. 

“The miracle of tomorrow morning!” 
is the way one educational leader de- 
scribes the fact of compulsory worship 
in school. He refers to the arrangements 
whereby, “tomorrow” and every morn- 
ing, almost all the children in England 
will be engaged in some form of religi- 
ous observance. This practice has often 
been likened to the American flag salute 
ceremony, but the analogy is a poor one. 
There is nothing in American public edu- 
cation truly comparable to the worship 
service in the schools of England. 

Theologians of all denominations and 
the great majority of teachers are heartily 
in favor of the daily act of collective 
worship. They define its importance in 
a number of ways. First, it is felt that only 
by genuine performance of worship can 
the meaning of religion be clarified; only 
thus does religion assume dimensions 
greater than mere knowledge or behavior. 
Second, it is assumed that the worship 


will tend to reinforce and dramatize the 
materials treated in the religious instruc- 
tion classes. Third, through participation 
in such a ceremonial the essential unity 
of the school with the Christian world is 
to be demonstrated, heightening the sense 
of education as a Christian undertaking. 
And fourth, there is the belief that such 
communal observances will serve to unite 
the student body, to give it cohesion oe 
a sense of common dignity, to set t 
moral tone for the life of the school. 

The pattern of the worship servic 
while of course varying for the sener 
levels of instruction, is fairly standardizes 
throughout the country. The substan A 
will naturally be governed largely by ya 
predilections of governors, headmast 2 
or headmistresses. These usually > 
some of the responsibility for the A 
ices to their colleagues, to student co “ 
mittees, or to particular classes (thong 
as one Free Church educational O vho 
noted, “I’ve yet to meet the head n: 
doesn’t enjoy taking morning pray gred 
Where appropriate, the service iS xe sae 
to the season of the year or to some c- 
portant event, current or historic? vor 
casionally it is the outcome of the “bly 
of the classes in religion. The nae 
program generally appears to fo 
pattern somewhat like this: 


the 
An exchange of greetings betwee? 
students and the Head or his deputy rhe 

A brief introductory statement cee 
Head, setting the theme for the serv" oy? 

A hymn, often sung from haps 
having been learned in the music €*” pe 

A selected reading or short talk rex" 
Head or some student leader, OF ° 
entation by some student group- aera 

Prayers, frequently silent, but g¢ 
including the Lord’s Prayer. 

A second hymn. 

Benediction and dismissal. 
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The whole service rarely lasts more than 
twenty minutes and the tendency is to 
avoid using it as a vehicle for announce- 
ments and general school business. On 
two mornings each week the British 
Broadcasting Corporation broadcasts re- 
ligious programs specifically for school 
Use in the worship service. These are 
widely heard. While the responsibility 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors here is only 
to insure that the assembly is held, the fact 
of inspection has unquestionably tended 
to prompt much more careful, reverent 
attention to the morning worship than 
heretofore, 

Religious instruction is of two kinds: 
denominational and according to an 
agreed syllabus. A discussion of the de- 
nominational instruction carried on in 
the “aided” and “controlled” (as well as 
Many of the independent) schools would 
Mg Purpose here. Suffice it to say 
a Bis instruction is similar in spirit 
ae Ki o to that maintained by the 
iE inf T Sain of several churches in 
Saas, ed States. In both countries such 
the cha e regarded as vibrant arms of 
diy rch itself—hardly, indeed, to be 

orced therefrom. 

Mi the agreed syllabus religious in- 
ton which is the distinctive element. 
“to idea in England it is nearly fifty 
kor Ea Its acceptance really dates 
syllabe he success of the Cambridgeshire 
tha Sin the 1920's, and its use in county 
tory, > Toled” schools is now manda- 
ased ne machinery for developing an 
So oa : ecepheg! religious instruction 
Rage a e ully laid down in the 1944 Act. 
inigea Sa Education Authority is en- 
"yon ® appoint a special conference to 
a Ponsible for devising or selecting 
i syllabus for that area. This con- 
Chip Must represent the LEA itself, the 
aly oe teachers’ associations, the 
h of England, and “such [other] 


a 


religious denominations as, in the opinion 
of the authority ought . . . to be repre- 
sented.” Their decisions must be unani- 
mous, each of the four groups having a 
single vote. Failing agreement, the Minis- 
ter of Education is empowered to appoint 
a special committee to resolve the issue. 
Apparently the relations and the delibera- 
tions have been so amicable that resort 
to such a step has not been necessary. 

Basic belief in the desirability of local 
independence in educational affairs has 
forestalled any attempt to initiate and im- 
pose a national syllabus. The 1944 Act was 
drafted explicitly to guarantee that what- 
ever syllabi were adopted would accord 
with the sentiments of the local majority. 
Nevertheless, among the syllabi which 
have been developed, great similarities 
are evident. The tendency has been for 
a few syllabi—those for Cambridgeshire, 
London, and Middlesex in particular—to 
be adopted by many other areas, but some 
communities, both large and small, have 
preferred to work out their own. Despite 
basic identity of outlook and inevitable 
duplication of information, noteworthy 
variations of approach and treatment are 
to be found. 

The philosophy governing the con- 
struction of the several agreed syllabi has 
been expressed as the search for the “high- 
est common factor” of accord among the 
several Protestant churches (the Roman. 
Catholic church is, of course, conscienti- 
ously unable to participate in these ef- 
forts). Since, it is argued, the chief de- 
nominational distinctions have to do with 
matters of ritual, ceremonial, and sacra- 
ment, there is a broad area of fundamental 
doctrinal agreement. As Bishop Henson 
once wrote: “On the basis of the Refor- 
mation, Anglicans and Free Churchmen 
can come together for common worship 
without violating any principle.” Basil 
Yeaxlee, of the Institute of Christian Edu- 
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cation and the University of Oxford, 
summarizes the contents of agreed syllabi. 


The courses are planned to help children to 
gain during the period of their school life, 
taken as a whole, an understanding of the 
whole Bible in outline with, of course, a 
more detailed knowledge of the Gospels and 
of the life and teaching of Jesus: an under- 
standing of those truths which all Christian 
Churches regard as the vital elements of 
the Christian faith proclaimed in the New 
Testament and affirmed in the historic 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds: some knowl- 
edge of the Church, the Christian ministry, 
and the Sacraments as these are described in 
the New Testament, and the growth of 
the Church in the world from the first cen- 
tury to the twentieth: the application of 
Christian teaching to daily personal con- 
duct and social relationships: and (for the 
sixth form) discussion of such questions as 
religion and science, Christianity and non- 
Christian religions, Christian ethics and so- 
cial problems, and the like. Above all, the 
syllabuses provide help not only in the con- 
duct of the daily act of worship required in 
all schools, but in the teaching of children 
at every stage in their development what 
worship means, and how they may practice 
it, personally and corporately.?9 


So described, the area of interdenomi- 
national agreement is indeed wide, and 
for most Protestants in England this 
stands as eloquent evidence that agreed 
syllabus instruction is zot emasculated 
Christianity. The striking fact is rather 
that so much doctrine—and so much con- 
cordance regarding doctrine—can be suc- 
cessfully incorporated in the agreed syl- 
labi. The Apostles’ Creed, for example, 
appears to be generally acceptable as a 
useful brief, historic summary of the 
Christian faith, constituting the core of 
the agreed syllabus approach for many. 
Bishop Leeson suggests that two great 
themes dominate the entire endeavor: 


19 Basil A. Yeaxlee, “Undenominational Chris- 
tianity and Moral Training in the English 
School System,” in Hans and Lauwerys, op. 
cit., pp. 287-88. 


“the love of God for men, His children; 
and the progressive revelation of Himself 
through prophets and saints of old days; 
culminating in the incarnation.” *° 
While the Bible is, of course, the hub 
of the program, one notes with interest 
that it is treated with due regard for the 
appropriateness of its contents at various 
age levels. For instance, in presenting me 
Old Testament to children from seve? 1g 
nine or ten years of age, the Cambridge- 
shire syllabus applies a considerable G 
gree of selectivity, as witness the ap 
proach to the book of Exodus. 
It has been thought wiser to omit the 3° 
count of the plagues. As the account SER e 
it suggests a view of the character ane 7 
tivity of God which cannot be accept 
true; a God who is willing to kill a ef 
first-born of one nation so that ancl 
may be released is a cruel and arbitrary, 


jonat 
atul al 


. , the 
With Americans, nourished 0” wih 

doctrin = eparation © 
e of church-state sep nist» 


the tradition of religious equalitar”? jo 
a discussion of this approach to relig o 
education is likely to raise at ae hese 
insistent questions. The first O e the 
is: How adequately, how surely acted 
religious rights of minorities pon Jla- 
in this program? Does the agreed T 
bus approach discriminate against 8 olicY 
which are not (to use the BBC's P 
phrase again) “in the mainstrea™ ` yeñ 
Christian tradition”? The English 9 fhe 
almost unfailingly, is a clear g a js 
1944 Act, as Yeaxlee points out 1$, and 
takably a paradox—daily worst uk 
religious instruction are made co ve 
sory for all state-aided schools but 


th 
2° Leeson, op. cit., p. 243- eligilo 

21 The Cambridgeshire Syllabus a sds 
Teaching for Schools (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1951), p- 36 
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teacher and child is free to “take no part 
in it.” The provisions for withdrawal 
and the exercise of one’s scruples of con- 
Science are regarded as absolutely essen- 
tal, as sacrosanct by all parties, but they 
are only occasionally invoked. The most 
frequent use of the withdrawal privilege 
4 os by Roman Catholics and Jews. 
ae — that approximately 20 per 
a oman Catholic children are in 
on: Catholic schools; these are usually 
nee from agreed syllabus instruc- 
techs ict to receive denominational 
hes A rom the parish priest. At times, 
Sins to e size of the minority group 
Semen warrant such action, special ar- 
om rae can be made. (For example, 
sufficient! h community in Manchester is 
y numerous to lead the High 

o R of Manchester Grammar School 
his T a practicing Jew regularly on 
instruct ty, in order that special religious 
Gas eng = worship for Jewish stu- 
aat ae n provided.) But the mere 
make the the right is present seems to 
sary, eae of withdrawing unneces- 
groups a children of minority religious 
the reli ake and participate actively in 
rA nm instruction that is offered. 
igious 3 A genuinely concerned about re- 
childre education, seem to feel that their 
Sni > will obtain something of value 
orient the experience regardless of its 
ation. 
Sha Americans will inquire as to 
Progra ent to which an agreed syllabus 
inational actually maintains an undenom- 
land ae character, In the past, in Eng- 
nomin well as in the United States, 
ational instruction has been re- 

ed as indistinguishable from doctri- 


Nal ; 
cong struction, and both have been 
Sylla nt It is clear that the agreed 


is Rs approach reflects the belief that 
Position is altogether untenable, since 


So 
mu : è 2 
Ch that is doctrinal is common to 


most denominations. No one denies the 
central place of Christian doctrine in the 
program; no one denies that this ap- 
proach to religious instruction is shot 
through with much that is basic to a 
great many denominations. In this sense, 
agreed syllabus teaching is denomina- 
tional, for there is no claim that the syl- 
labi attempt to skirt or omit anything 
that might happen to be distinctive of 
some sect. Such was not the intention of 
either the Cowper-Temple clause or the 
1944 Act. Rather, agreed syllabi, in what 
is felt to be firm adherence to the Cow- 
per-Temple principle, avoid denomina- 

tional emphases and stress those elements 
on which there is general accord. In or 
out of school, it is argued, children will 
inevitably be confronted by a great many 
“doctrines”: atheism, agnosticism, skep- 
ticism, materialism. As one Anglican cler- 
gyman puts it, for a school to leave chil- 
dren “unprotected” against such hazards 
would be irresponsible. “The upshot of 
the matter is: since they will learn doc- 
trine of some sort anyhow, what doctrine 
shall it be? The doctrine of the untaught 
or the doctrine of the Church?” ?? 

Since it is freely admitted that, while 
undenominational, the religious instruc- 
tion effort is definitely doctrinal in char- 
acter, a further question must be raised; 
namely, to what extent is this regarded 
as a program of indoctrination, of delib- 
erate inculcation of a particular spiritual 
orientation? But this can only be dealt 
with as one attempts to answer what 
is, after all, the fundamental questions: 
What is felt to be the purpose of religious 
jnstruction? What is religious instruction 
supposed to accomplish? 

Here one is faced with a wide range 

2J, R. Lumb, Religious Instruction in the 
Elementary School; a Manual for Teachers and 


Clergy and for Those Preparing to Teach 
in Church or Council Schools (London: SPCK, 


1934), P» 130 
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of views. Many, perhaps especially teach- 
ers, joined by some theologians, feel that 
the role of religious instruction is purely 
that of imparting knowledge about re- 
ligion: teaching “for information and not 
for acceptance” as one Anglican puts it. 
Only thus, they hold, is the spirit of 
the Cowper-Temple clause upheld. The 
Ministry of Education vigorously dis- 
claims that the religious instruction pro- 
gram constitutes indoctrination: “Noth- 
ing could be more fatal than to use any 
subject to mould the child to a pattern— 
except the negligence that leaves him to 
be moulded accidentally, but no less in- 
delibly, by the base and dangerous chance 
influences that abound in the modern 
world of propaganda and cheap and ef- 
fortless amusements.” ?? But others feel 
that as the emphasis shifts from knowl- 
edge alone to the inculcation of particular 
spiritual beliefs, from information to doc- 
trine, the effectiveness of religious in- 
struction is enhanced. Furthermore, it is 
held, only as the influence of religion 
pervades the entire life of the school, co- 
ordinating its various departments, will 
this effort discharge its full responsibility. 
Finally, we are brought face to face 
with those who see in the religious in- 
struction program essentially a missionary 
activity. Clearly, many teachers and cler- 
ics agree that active affiliation and mem- 
bership in a church is the culminating 
objective for this endeavor. Many would 
place the emphasis upon developing a 
sense of worship, while a large number 
would insist that a genuine knowledge of 
Christ was the main intent. 
The ultimate purpose of religious education, 
as Christians understand it [says one agreed 
syllabus], is to bring boys and girls to the 


point where they can freely decide whether 
or not they will accept the Christian view 


23 Ministry of Education, Citizens Growing 
Up—at Home, in School, and After (London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1949), p. 38. 


of God and man and take Jesus Christ 4s 
Lord over their own lives. . . . unless by the 
time they leave school boys and girls have 
become members of a worshipping com 
munity outside the school their religious 
education must be judged to have failed” 


For others, the job is not done unless an 
explicit commitment to Christianity E 
the end result. “It is our duty in the eight 
or nine years of school life to surroun 

[youth] with the Spirit of Christ and to 
give them the facts of His life and teach- 
ing in such a way that they will rake 
Him for their Lord.”2® Involving 35 " 
must teaching which unequivocally Pe 
sents the Bible as “a department of wen 
edge which is purely objective” and = 
Apostles’ Creed as “founded on the ~ š 
about God and man,” such a role sar we 
ligious education is inevitably doctrinaire 

The rationale of religious instruction 
is, then, variously conceived. Views rang” 
from a fairly vague but hopeful feeling 
that religious instruction will have 4 a 
tary effect upon school life to a — 
that schools are responsible for see 
ening the Christian faith and pram ee 
church membership. Agreement of oat 
point is unmistakable: education witho 
religion is inadequate, rootless. 

It remains to inquire how the Jigi- 
themselves appraise the program af re f 
ous instruction and the entire fabrie se 
church-state-school relationships a are 
now operate. This in conjunction “ne 
certain observations bearing YPO” the 
relevance of the English experience es 
American church-state-school Pt? on 
will be the burden of the third and © 
cluding article in this series. 


English 


“ i jous 

24 As cited by R. W. Stopford, Re fore 
Education in Schools,” an address giver gjon i 
the Conference of the National Assoc’? 3 and 
Divisional Executives for Education, 9i Re 
published by that body in its Confere 
port, p. 57. (No further bibliographic 

25 Lumb, op. cit., p- 105. 
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Ams en of higher edu- 
conem ab in America is the apparent un- 
dies ote a effective teaching proce- 
courses in — and graduate 
is fibt to pa eges and universities. This 
ing is Eban ggest that all college teach- 
vider a ut there seems to be little 
part of Ae a he ea effort on the 
ganize, and ge aculties to evaluate, or- 
Provement p 7 for the continuing 1M- 
impson BiS classroom procedures. 
Tit keen suf Brown" state, “There has 
cient investigation into the 
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Dg gradua of Education. In addition to teach- 
te classes in secondary school cur- 
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ng es too is concerned with student teach- 
number ae Department. He has published a 
esearch, pastes on the subject of his doctoral 
ected set study of federal aid in federally- 
Working hool districts, Both authors are NOW 
teaching on the improvement of the student- 
Negie~ a Program in connection with 4 Car- 
universin Ca self-study program for the whole 
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area of the quality of instruction present 


today in colleges and universities and the 


means for improving these qualities.” 

To learn something about how gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students felt they 
learned best in their college experience, 
the writers prepared a questionnaire and 
administered it to 196 members of these 
groups. These students were 4 random 
sampling of men and women enrolled in 
the College of Education at the Univer- 


sity of Alabama. Some had had no teach- 
ing experience, while others had had long 
experience in te me cases, 
administration. 

asked to indicate his op: 
of each of several procedures sometimes 


used in college classes. The writers did 
not endeavor to list all classroom learn- 
ing activities, but to suggest a number 
of those more commonly used. 

The questionnaire results are presented 
below. The figures appearing there repre- 
sent the total responses of the group to 
each item. Unfortunately, only one of 
the procedures and methods listed in the 
questionnaire (item 11) was marked by 
every student. It will be seen in item 25, 
for example, that only 191 of the 196 


aching and, in so 
Each respondent was 
inion of the value 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS RATING EACH ITEM 


METHOD 
Extremely Moderately Little or 
Valuable Valuable No Value 
1. Lecturing by the professor 101 78 6 
2. Guest speakers 60 98 22 
3. Oral question-and-answer recitation 35) 81 77 
4. Specific reading assignments from basic text- 
book 41 121 32 
5. Optional reading assignments in terms of needs 
and interests 139 44 5 
6. Specific reading assignments from sources other 
than basic textbook 55 117 17 
7. Use of course syllabus 40 110 23 
8. Informal class discussion led by professor 141 49 4 
9. Written reports or term papers 19 118 56 
10. The development of individual projects, such 
as bibliographies, unit plans, maps, models 92 83 17 
11. Listening to student reports on assigned topics 31 106 59 
12. Listening to oral reports by student committees 42 IOI 48 
13. Student panel discussions 73 103 15 
14. Participating in committee work and study 103 78 9 
15. Taking field trips 102 83 6 
16. Viewing films, film strips, slides, TV 108 75 4 
17. Listening to recordings, radio, and so on 65 97 24 
18. Cooperative planning by students and profes- 
sor of course content and procedures 149 41 5 
19. Social meetings out of class, such as picnics 
and luncheons 90 78 22 
20. Frequent testing as opposed to one final exam- 
ination 67 80 48 
21. Final examination, essay type 23 109 54 
22. Final examination, objective type 29 88 72 
23. Final examination, combination of essay and 
objective questions 58 102 23 
24. Continuous evaluation where Processes rather 
than outcomes are stressed 120 52 13 
25. Individual professor-student conferences 153 32 6 


ap m items 
26. (Here the student was asked to indicate by number and in order of preference, the five 


that he considered to be the most valuable class procedures.) 


students expressed an opinion regarding classroom activities there were 


the individual professor-student confer- ing differences of student opinion es 
ences, ing what we might refer to as wit 
tional” procedures as contraste 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES “modern” practices. xed 
In the responses to those items of the First, the lecture method drew a ™ of 


interest” 


: : i ; : z en 
questionnaire which directly concern reaction. Approximately 55 per ¢ 


_ 
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the respondents listed this method as “ex- 
tremely valuable” while 42 per cent 
thought it “moderately valuable.” The 
Oral question-and-answer recitation was 
marked “extremely valuable” by 17 per 
Cent of the students, and the preparation 
= Saas Papers and reports was considered 
e “extremely valuable” by only 9 per 
pa of the group. The attitude of stu- 
— toward still others of the more tra- 
ional practices may be seen in the per- 
Centages immediately below. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


A number of the methods listed in the 
questionnaire were not, strictly speaking, 
organized classroom procedures but more 
in the nature of human relations activi- 
ties that help stimulate learning. For ex- 
ample, the item which elicited more “ex- 
tremely valuable” notations than any 
other in the questionnaire was the in- 
dividual student-professor conferences. 
Eighty per cent of the students thought 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS RATING ITEMS 


METHOD 

Extremely Moderately Little or 

Valuable Valuable No Value 
iiicak. by the professor 55 42 3 
i question-and-answer recitation 17 42 41 
Za course syllabus 23 64 13 
PE Ne ete, assignments from basic textbook 2I 62 17 
Written ches reports by students on assigned topics 16 54 30 
Ports or term papers 9 61 30 


ots ae of students became more 
tended to e as classroom activities 
modern o aia what might be termed 
ages sh r liberal practices. The percent- 

Shown below reflect this tendency. 


cl 


METHOD 


this an extremely valuable activity, while 
only 4 per cent considered it to have little 
or no value. Other items in the area of 
human relations drew favorable reactions 


also. (See table at top of page 334) 


Guest Speakers 

ions 
Bee to records, radio, and so forth 
T a Panel discussions 

aking field trips 


Pttonal reading assignments in terms of needs 


I hi interests 
n 5 
©rmal class discussion led by professor 


e eae it would seem that respond- 

epart f to favor those methods which 

izeq cl rom the traditional and formal- 
assroom procedures. 


e 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS RATING ITEMS 
Extremely Moderately Little or] 
Valuable Valuable No Value 

33 54 13 

35 52 13 

38 54 8 

53 43 4 

74 23 3 

73 25 2 


It would seem that a majority of those 
answering this questionnaire endorsed the 
techniques which promoted mutual un- 
derstanding and friendly relations of 
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PER CENT OF STUDENTS RATING ITEM 


verre Extremely Moderately Little or 
Valuable Valuable No Value 
Individual student-professor conferences 80 16 4 
Social meetings out of class, suchas picnics and 
luncheons 47 41 12 
Participating in committee work and study 54 41 
Cooperative planning by students and professor of 
course content and procedures 76 21 3 


teacher and learner and which gave an 
Opportunity for the class to function 
more effectively as a group and not as 
just a collection of individuals. 


EVALUATION 


The responses to items relating to 
evaluation revealed not only some selec- 
tivity as to most productive types of 
evaluation but an awareness of evaluation 
as a continuing process that contributes 
to the quality and extent of learning. The 
final examination as a teaching-learning 
device revealed some ambivalence on the 
part of respondents. The final examination 
of the objective type was considered ex- 
tremely valuable by 15 per cent of the 


cedure to 30 per cent of the aie 
however, the practice of frequent sae Hi 
as opposed to one final examination ¥ ef 
considered extremely valuable by 34 Pe 
cent. Data on the items relating to €V% 
ative procedures are shown below. fina 

In general it would appear that 2 rs 
examination was considered of lim! a 
value as a learning device, whereas 1 ’ 
ation in a broad sense, as an insera 
learning as well as a measure Gaer 
seems to have commanded a signine 
amount of support. 


INFLUENCE OF TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 


aing C% 
Do students who have had teacl eal 
s 


students, but 39 per cent of the respond- perience differ in their attitude had 7° 
ents marked it as having little or no value. methods from those who have is gues- 
A combination of objective and essa teaching experience? To Anae ases in 
questions was an extremely valuable pro- tion an analysis was made of resp 
TEMS 
PER CENT OF STUDENTS RATING Í 
METHOD R r 
tle 0} 
Extremely Moderately No Value 
Valuable Valuable 
. + . . . 39 
Final examination, objective type 15 47 29 
Final examination, essay type 12 58 
Final examination, combination of essay and 17 
objective types 30 53 
Frequent testing as opposed to one final examina- 25 
tion 34 41 
Continuous evaluation where process rather than 7 
outcome is stressed 


65 28 


STUDENT OPINION 


terms of the teaching experience of the 
group. It was found that of the 196 stu- 
dents in the sample, 155 had had teaching 
experience. An idea of range of experi- 
nce can be gathered from the data below: 


Number of 


X ears of Number of 
Experience Students 
None 4I 
1-3 
+6 35 
7-10 25 
Over 10 56 


oe of the items there was no sig- 
oi i a ifference between the opinions 
Sulee p enced and the inexperienced 
ebo ooa items there was a no- 
E h ifference which might, of 
Pa he attributable to the success or 
Bon te on students had had in their 
Stim iy rae ‘sige Responses to 
pa the items on which inexperi- 

students disagreed with their ex- 
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perienced classmates are tabulated below. 

If experience in teaching is the major 
factor responsible for the differences cited 
above, one might conclude that this ex- 
perience tended to produce increased 
enthusiasm for (1) optional reading as- 
signments in terms of needs and interests, 
and (2) lecturing by the professor. On 
the other hand it seemed to decrease 
faith in the effectiveness of (1) oral ques- 
tion-and-answer recitation, (2) informal 
class discussions led by the professor, (3) 
field trips, and (4) frequent tests as op- 
posed to one final examination. 


GRADUATE-UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 
A study was made of the comparative 
responses of graduate and undergraduate 
students, but because of the fact that there 
were only 33 undergraduate students 
(about 17 per cent of the sample) it was 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS RATING ITEMS 


METHOD 
Extremely Moderately Little or 
Valuable Valuable No Value 
KO) $ 
ral question-and-answer recitation 
nexperienced 30 50 a6 
*perienced 15 40 45 
nformal class discussion led by the professor 
nexperienced 83 17 o 
Xperienced 70 28 2 
Ptional reading assignments in terms of needs 
and interests of students 
sox perienced 47 48 5 
_=xperienced 81 17 2 
Field Teip 
Nexperienced 63 #8 ” 
Xperienced 5I 46 3 
cturing b 
y the professor 
Nexperienced 43 |; Aen + 
Xperienced 57 39 
eee testing as opposed to one final examina- 
ion 
experienced 56 32 12 
2 43 28 


Xperienced 
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judged unwise to generalize about differ- 
ences in opinions. 


DIFFERENCE IN RESPONSES 
OF MEN AND WOMEN 


An analysis of the responses by men 
and women students revealed that on 
four items, significantly different feelings 
were expressed by the two sexes. The 
Women respondents felt much more en- 
thusiasm than did the men for the follow- 
ing procedures: 


Optional reading assignments in terms 
of needs and interests 

Continuous evaluation where process 
rather than outcome is stressed 

Lecturing by the professor 

Development of individual projects— 
unit plans, bibliographies, maps, models. 


The women students were also more 
favorably inclined toward social meetings 
out of class, such as Picnics and luncheons, 


FIRST CHOICES 


As a final step in the questionnaire 
study, the students were asked to list the 
five most valuable teaching methods in 
order of preference. A tabulation of first 
choices was made. It was not expected, of 
course, that there would be general agree- 
ment among the students, but the writers 
were interested in securing the group’s 
reactions. In view of the evaluations made 
by the students in the first part of the 
questionnaire, it was somewhat surprising 
to discover that item 1, lecturing by the 
professor, was named by the largest num- 
ber of students as the most valuable teach- 
ing method. The first choices in order of 
frequency of mention were as follows: 


Lecturing by the professor 
Cooperative planning by students and 


Professor of course content and proce- 
dures 
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Informal class discussion led by the 
professor : 

Optional reading assignments in terms 
of needs and interests. 


Although lecturing by the professor 
was the method listed most often as the 
first choice, it should be stressed that only 
41 students, or about one-fifth of the 
total sample selected the lecture metho 
as being the most valuable. Item 2 2” 
item 3 above were cach chosen by 7 
students, and item 4 by 24 students. p 
remaining students showed even pe 
differences of opinion. In other Wor . 
in terms of first choice there was D 
method which was selected by a apie 
of the students as being the best or mO 
valuable procedure, 


CONCLUSIONS 


The writers recognize that there r 
factors affecting the validity of the a oa 
which can be neither weighed nor gine 
trolled, such as (1) the respondent ag 
perience in observing the various sine ae 
procedures, (2) the personality, opi rder 
and prejudices of the insire kil 
whom they have studied, (3) thé 10° 
with which one or more of chest Fs 
cedures have been employed Pp att? 
professors, and (4) the success of t ious 
dents themselves in applying these V jons: 
methods in their own teaching oon the 

It might be worth noting ime jon 
sample contained a very large PA had 
of graduate students and oe e 
had teaching experience. Eighty- nduate 
cent of the total group were § 4 
students; furthermore, 78 per ce? » 
experienced teachers, of whom mi ars 
mately one-third had had over te 
of experience. 

On the basis of the student resp? 7 
the questionnaire administered, fied 
lowing generalizations seem to be J 


nses 1° 
ol 
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1. College students appear to be ready 
for more varied and differentiated teach- 
ing procedures than are probably being 
used in many college classrooms. Not only 
Were the respondents aware of the more 
modern approaches to teaching-learning 
Pa pelts but they seemed sensitive to the 

ues found in such new approaches. 
ae ae the same line, it might be said 
ate aa students expressed a very defi- 
Str aith in democratic procedures. 

à ongly endorsed by students were such 
I as cooperative student-teacher 
ae i oa work and study, the 
focal g class discussion and out-of-class 
a aan The majority of the Te- 
ke Per elt that students should partici- 
ia all phases of the work of a course 

planning, developing, and evaluating. 
‘ee bi ang students feel that college 
spaass have important guidance re- 

lene ‘Se The student-professor con- 
be a amre was considered to 
whelmine st y valuable by an over- 
he aik ajority of the respondents. 
ously does ty of college students obvi- 
ividüal « not preclude their need for in- 
all items Ounseling. In fact, responses to 
emphasis we human relationships 
eo _ the need for close personal 
etween instructor and students. 

ie ve many negative responses in the 
aire oe ee indicate need for a re- 
of obis e evaluation methods as well as 
that : he ives and purposes. It is quite clear 
Svalia, students consider many present 
here ve practices to be of dubious value. 

a ‘it to be general acceptance © 
colle È a regarding evaluation in 
we Classes: (a) Evaluation should con- 
goni more nearly with the total 
and 4 E the student, his skills, attitudes, 
to gis erstandings as well as his ability 
Eed mber factual information. (b) 
cooper on procedures should be planned 

atively by the instructor and the 


students. (c) A continuing evaluation us- 
ing various techniques and methods can 
be a positive factor in effective learning. 

Generally speaking, the respondents in- 
dicated a favorable attitude toward the 
more modern concept of evaluation as a 
useful instrument to stimulate learning. 

A question which merits attention is: 
What are other ways of measuring prog- 
ress toward goals in college teaching? 

5. Despite the endorsement given to 
newer teaching practices, the lecture 
method still commands a great deal of 
respect and support. On the basis of fre- 
quency of mention, it stood first as the 
most valuable teaching procedure. 

6. The quality of instruction in college 
classes will presumably be reflected in 
the teaching effectiveness of the school’s 
graduates. This places a heavy obligation 
upon teacher-training institutions to af- 
ford an opportunity to its students to 
observe and experience a rich variety 
of teaching methods. This responsibility 
seems to be particularly great in the pre- 
service training program. 

There appears to be need for con- 
tinuing research regarding the problems 
of college teaching. Since teaching meth- 
ods can be evaluated only in the light of 
such factors as school objectives, student 
needs, and the nature of the curriculum, 
it follows that procedures and practices 
e in one institution may not 


appropriate in ¢ pees 
jate in another. Each institu- 


be appropr 1 
tion must conduct its own research. It is 


the belief of the writers, however, that 
faculties in different colleges may profit- 
e their findings with each other. 


ably shar 
Research will be valuable to the extent 


that it results in improved classroom in- 
struction. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion might take a cue from public schools 
by organizing internal machinery to pro- 
mote and encourage better teaching prac- 


tices. 


Education and Nationalism in Kenya 


and the Gold Coast* 


DAVID G. SCANLON 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, NEWARK STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


n= is prevalent through- 
out Africa today. The different 


direction which the forces of nationalism 
may take is most apparent in the Gold 
Coast, where the forces are following 
the democratic, evolutionary forms, and 
in Kenya, where nationalism is being ex- 
pressed in a less peaceful manner by the 
Mau Mau activities. In the case of the 
Gold Coast, the goal of self-government 
and partnership within the British Com- 
monwealth is in sight; in Kenya, such 
goals do not as yet seem to be within 
reach. Since the same hopes and desires 
are present in each area, why have the 
methods of achieving them followed 
such diverse patterns? 

Perhaps one answer can be found in 
the educational development of the Afri- 
cans in the two regions. It is generall 
conceded that the educational leve] of 
the Gold Coast is much higher than tl 
of any other British A ric hat 
there is one f 


* Dr. Scanlon’s assi 
tee assignment a 
ere 3 Liberia iiis 
in firsthand contact with th 
sm and ed 
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to provide education for their children- 
Anyone who has seen children waiting 
patiently outside a school in the hope z 
substituting for an absent pupil know 
that the African child himself longs e 
schooling. During the war, when mor 
money was in circulation among Afri 
cans, thousands of schools were ope?“ 
independently of the government. Ths 
desire for an education is present T 
Kenya as well as in the Gold Coast, bY 
because of the difference in their a 
and economic development, more an 
ress in this direction has been made 1n i 
Gold Coast. „is 
The problem facing Britain today 4 
whether or not she can build a a 
realistic educational system in her a 
nies quickly enough to meet the de 
of the awakened African. She o pas 
tempt to do in a few years ae most 
taken a century or more to do olicy S 
other countries, for a uniform P sont 
i ie OF COME 
African education is © 
recent origin. 


BRITISH EDUCATION 
FOR AFRICA 


š t . 
was mga vo 


the United States, oT) 
ç fO 


T. aa - Miss 
the Christian churches- M da 
been active on the West 
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one hundred and fifty years and had es- 
tablished schools in Kenya, East Africa, 
before that area was declared a protec- 
torate of Great Britain in 1895. The 
Schools of the missionaries are, even to- 
day, the foundation of the educational 
System in British Africa. From 70 to go 
atte of the schools in the different 
ries, including teacher-training and 
technical institutes, are operated by the 
poe missions. In the beginning, these 
the oa aie supported by funds from 
i a i her churches and tuition fees. As 
m er ee schools expanded, financ- 
i a came a serious problem for 
ae ie churches. Raising tuition fees 
eee ifficult task in view of the abject 
erty of the majority of the Africans. 
feet the colonial governments al- 
grants-in-aid to the church-sup- 
on schools and have increased their 
törles SE until today in some terri- 
ae i mission schools are largely fi- 
Una y the territorial governments. 
Pee the 1920's, however, there had 
a serious effort on the part of the 
chee R Sovernment to formulate prae 
Word. aoe education. The end o 
ar I and the work of The 
the Ague of Nations focused attention on 
i rence of adopting educational 
Tee in Africa designed to prevent 
the among the races and adapted to 
ine a of African life. The at 
5 th und in 1919 voted to underta 5 
T cn educational conditions m 
frica Unities among the Negroes © 
the for the purpose of determining 
néede Ee of education best suited to im 
re the Africans. As a result, under 
Uspices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
ea visited West Africa in 
i 1 and a second commission went 


in 4 rican Education Commission, Education 
toria] A a; a Study of West, South and Equa 
t922), rica (New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 


to East and Central Africa in 1924.° 
As a result of these studies the British 
government in 1925 formulated its first 
over-all policy for African education in 
its Memorandum on Educational Policy 
in British Tropical Africa. This report 
recognized that the controlling power is 
responsible as a trustee for the moral ad- 
vancement of the native population. The 
principles laid down in this memorandum 
have become the basic structure upon 
which subsequent educational proposals 
have been built. p 
The memorandum recognized the ne- 
cessity of relating education to African 
life. It recommended that education be 
adapted to the mentality, aptitudes, oc- 
cupations, and traditions of the people, 
integrating as far as possible the sound 
and healthy elements existing in their 
social life, but adapting them where nec- 
essary to the changed circumstances and 
progressive ideas. Religion and character 
training were considered to be of great 
importance, but the report emphasized 
the difficulty of finding ways to improve 
what is sound in indigenous tradition. 
The problem of preparing Africans for 
technical and industrial work was given 
consideration in its proposal that indus- 
trial training be given by means of ap- 
prenticeship in government workshops 
and that vocational training other than 
industrial be offered through a system of 


’ in government departments. A 


“Jearners’ 1 
it was felt, 


complete educational system, 
should include primary, secondary, tech- 
nical, and vocational schools, and institu- 
tions of university rank. 
One of the most pressing problems in 
2 African Education Commission, Education 


in East Africa; a Study of East, Central and 
in Eae on (New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 


Oa all Foundation and Colonial Office, 
African Education: a Study of Educational 
Policy and Practice in British Tropical Africa 
(Oxford: University Press, 1953). 


Education and Nationalism in Kenya 


and the Gold Coast’ 


DAVID G. SCANLON 
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Ia emer is prevalent through- 
out Africa today. The different 


direction which the forces of nationalism 
may take is most apparent in the Gold 
Coast, where the forces are following 
the democratic, evolutionary forms, and 
in Kenya, where nationalism is being ex- 
pressed in a less peaceful manner by the 
Mau Mau activities. In the case of the 
Gold Coast, the goal of self-government 
and partnership within the British Com- 
monwealth is in sight; in Kenya, such 
goals do not as yet seem to be within 
reach. Since the same hopes and desires 
are present in each area, why have the 
methods of achieving them followed 
such diverse patterns? 

Perhaps one answer can be found in 
the educational development of the Afri- 
cans in the two regions. It is generally 
conceded that the educational level of 
the Gold Coast is much higher than that 
of any other British African territory. If 
there is one factor common to all na- 
tionalistic expressions in Africa, it is the 
desire for more schools and better educa- 
tion. Parents will make great sacrifices 


* Dr. Scanlon’s assignment as a member of a 
UNESCO team in Liberia during 1951-52 put 
him in firsthand contact with the problem of 
African nationalism and education. This article 
is part of a projected look at this and other 
aspects of contemporary African education. 
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to provide education for their children: 
Anyone who has seen children waiting 
patiently outside a school in the hope a 
substituting for an absent pupil knows 
that the African child himself longs “a 
schooling. During the war, when mor 
money was in circulation among Afri- 
cans, ‘thousands of schools were opened 
independently of the government. This 
desire for an education is present in 
Kenya as well as in the Gold Coast, bee 
because of the difference in their soti 
and economic development, more por 
ress in this direction has been made 19 ot 
Gold Coast. 

The problem facing Britain to 
whether or not she can build a $ 
realistic educational system in her CO 
nies quickly enough to meet the deman” 
of the awakened African, She must h 
tempt to do in a few years what $ = 
taken a century or more to do in a 
other countries, for a uniform policy 
African education is of comparative 
recent origin. 


is 
day 
ou nad, 
lo- 


y 

BRITISH EDUCATIONAL POLIO 
FOR AFRICA és 

Sn i son i 

Education in Africa, like educatio” 
the United States, was introduce ave 
the Christian churches. Missionaries wt 

been active on the West Coast for ° 
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one hundred and fifty years and had es- 
tablished schools in Kenya, East Africa, 
before that area was declared a protec- 
torate of Great Britain in 1895. The 
schools of the missionaries are, even to- 
day, the foundation of the educational 
system in British Africa. From 70 to 90 
i of the schools in the different 
ries, including teacher-training and 
technical institutes, are operated by the 
various missions. In the beginning, these 
mis hji supported by funds from 
ie oa her churches and tuition fees. As 
ing mi schools expanded, financ- 
1 oats ecame a serious problem for 
ieee pd churches. Raising tuition fees 
Noei pre task in view of the abject 
Beaten. the majority of the Africans. 
lea y the colonial governments al- 
see grants-in-aid to the church-sup- 
p h Lea and have increased their 
tories a h today in some terri- 
nance o — schools are largely fi- 

Wnei 7 the territorial governments. 
efo D a s, however, there had 
Hh wr ious effort on the part of the 
ples drt to formulate princi- 
World W rican education. The end of 
cague IEN I and the work of The 
the Tanor ations focused attention on 
Policies rtance of adopting educational 
Te in Africa designed to prevent 
the a among the races and adapted to 
Stokes e n life. The Phelps- 
a survey of n 1919 voted to cena 
Ophoriaites ucational conditions a 
fica fo s among the Negroes © 
the ty r the purpose of determining 
Needs D Fd education best suited to the 
he! ane the Africans. As a result, under 
a Sears of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
Mt aoe visited West Africa in 
M Aa ay a second commission went 
Education Commission, Education 


“ori ae Study of West, South and Equa- 
Tica (New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 


to East and Central Africa in 1924.° 

As a result of these studies the British 
government in 1925 formulated its first 
over-all policy for African education in 
its Memorandum on Educational Policy 
in British Tropical Africa. This report 
recognized that the controlling power is 
responsible as a trustee for the moral ad- 
vancement of the native population. The 
principles laid down in this memorandum 
have become the basic structure upon 
which subsequent educational proposals 
have been built. 

The memorandum recognized the ne- 
cessity of relating education to African 
life.’ It recommended that education be 
adapted to the mentality, aptitudes, oc- 
cupations, and traditions of the people, 
integrating as far as possible the sound 
and healthy elements existing in their 
social life, but adapting them where nec- 
essary to the changed circumstances and 
progressive ideas. Religion and character 
training were considered to be of great 
importance, but the report emphasized 
the difficulty of finding ways to improve 
what is sound in indigenous tradition. 
The problem of preparing Africans for 


technical and industrial work was given 


consideration in its proposal that indus- 
by means of ap- 


trial training be given 
prenticeship in government workshops 
and that vocational training other than 
industrial be offered through a system of 
“Jearners” in government departments. A 
complete educational system, it was felt, 
should include primary, secondary, tech- 
nical, and vocational schools, and institu- 
tions of university rank. 
One of the most pressing problems in 
2 African Education Commission, Education 


in East Africa; a Study of East, Central and 
ee (New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 


10 afield Foundation and Colonial Office, 


3 Nu f 
African Education: a Study of Educational 
Policy and Practice in British Tropical Africa 


(Oxford: University Press, 1953). 
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African education is the shortage of 
qualified educational personnel, In its 1925 
memorandum the government stressed 
the necessity of training an adequate 
teaching staff, securing the best possible 
men from Britain for the educational 
service, and providing for adequate super- 
vision and inspection of the schools. The 
presence of so many different African 
languages has always complicated the 
problems of education—a factor taken 
into consideration in this memorandum, 
which recommends that African lan- 
guages be used in instruction in addition 
to English. Education for women and 
girls was also regarded as important, in- 
cluding the education of women as teach- 
ers. Britain acknowledged its debt to the 
many independent schools by recom- 
mending that grants be given to volun- 
tary schools which met certain standards. 
The memorandum also stated that, al- 
though governments themselves control 
educational policy, they should cooperate 
with other educational agencies. Many 
other recommendations were made, but 
the above are notable. Most of the prob- 
lems which it was hoped could be solved 
by means of these proposals are still prob- 
lems today, such as the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, use of the vernacular in 
schools, and lack of adequate supervision. 
However, this was a long-range plan, and 
no easy or rapid solution could be ex- 
pected. The British government, in tak- 
ing steps to consolidate its policy, had 
pointed the way to progress. 

In the years following the report of 
1925 there was evidence that, if real prog- 
ress was to be made in alleviating the old 
problems of Africa, formal education was 
not the only answer. 

Thus, in 1935 a new memorandum, 
The Education of African Communities, 
was issued. This report, while based on 
the previous memorandum, emphasized 


the necessity of raising the entire level 
of a village and suggested that African 
problems be attacked by a coordination 
of all educational effort. . 

The depression of the 1930's seriously 
impeded the efforts of the British gov” 
ernment to put into effect the principles 
laid down in the reports of 1925 and 1935- 
There was a growing awareness that 
some form of imperial financial assistance 
was necessary if conditions were Lawes 
prove. Before World War II, Brita! 
viewed the expenditure of sums for soc 
services in the colonies in the same man 
ner as she had in the nineteenth century? 
namely, that social services were spent 
ing services and as such had to be pe 
for by the colonies themselves. AnY fo d 
of financial assistance from Britain ™ 
been limited to earning services. 

Until 1940 each colony had 
sponsible for the cost of its own 
tional program. As a result, thos 
nies whose exports were greates 
able to build the most efficient € ii 
tional systems. The break with this i 
tude came in 1940, when the Gobe = 
Development and Welfare Act “ ct, 
passed. Under the terms of this ‘he 
£ 5,000,000 was granted annually for v- 
development of social and economie 
ices in the colonies. Because of the é 
very little was accomplished in the De 
few years. In 1945 the second Coloni? 4 
velopment and Welfare Act was pas be 
raising the amount to £ 120,000,000 to d 
spent in ten years at a maximum a ‘De 
£ 17,500,000 per year. The Colonia 50 
velopment and Welfare Act ° A 
raised the total grant to £ 140,000 4 
Approximately half of the aid gr 
by these acts has been used for $° 
services, and in this area educatio” e 
received the most assistance. Under is 
terms of these acts, the colony itse its 
expected to raise two pounds 


been re- 
educa 
e colo- 
t were 
educa 
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own funds for every pound advanced by 
the Imperial Government. 

Tn addition to giving badly needed fi- 
nancial assistance, the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Acts have helped give 
a direction to African education. Follow- 
ing World War II all colonies were asked 
to draw up ten-year plans for educa- 
aa in connection with the allocation of 

unds. To formulate such a plan, it was 
necessary for the colony to examine its 
own educational system. During the war, 
as a result of the increased amount of 
ears J in circulation and of the mounting 

tionalism of Africans, schools inde- 
nea of the government had been 
ace ie phenomenal rate. Many such 
coves hes not adequately staffed or 
sytem ed, and as a result the educational 

O in many areas was disorganized. 
a a most serious problems in 
Sk re education was recognized ina 
Society ce Education in African 

angers j is report pointed out the 

teata exist when a breach is 
Afan Peen the educated young 
which o the rest of the society ım 
Sized th is living. The report empha- 
ice e need for community develop- 
other a development that would, among 
uctio ungs, increase agricultural pro- 

Bnei, improve health, and lead to a 
increase in the standard of living. 

toma ipa or fundamental educa- 
a be it has been called by UNESCO, 

War fat an important factor 1n post- 

British educational policy. 

ege iad exception of Fourah Bay Col- 
ish ierra Leone on the West Coast, 

wA Si education in British tropical Africa 
tzos a nonexistent until the early 
on to hose few students who did go 
Work complete college or university 
he in ee in England. As a result of 
two ae of the Phelps-Stokes report 
eges were opened, Achimota in 


the Gold Coast and Makerere College in 
Uganda. Following the recommendations 
of a commission appointed in 1943 to ad- 
vise the government on methods of de- 
veloping universities in the colonies and 
bringing about cooperation between them 
and the universities in the United King- 
dom, Achimota became the University 
College of the Gold Coast, Makerere be- 
came the University College of East 
Africa, and a University College was 
opened at Ibadan, Nigeria. These three 
universities are cooperating with the Uni- 
versity of London. Under the present 
arrangement, the faculties of the three 
African universities and the faculty in 
London plan syllabi and examinations. 
Although the policies established in 
these various acts constitute the main 
principles of British Colonial African ed- 
ucation, in terms of application and de- 
velopment the practice has varied widely 
in the different colonies. The reasons for 
these variations are usually found in the 
historical position and the social and eco- 
nomic development of the respective 
colonies. The contrast between the Gold 
Goast and Kenya is particularly notable. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT IN 
THE GOLD COAST AND KENYA 


The Gold Coast has had contact with 
Western Europe for over five centuries. 
Beginning in the fifteenth century, Por- 
tuguese, Dutch, Danish, and British forts 
were established along the coast. With 
the forts came traders, and gradually 
young Africans were trained for clerical 
positions. The usual pattern of colonial 
development followed, with missionaries 
coming after the traders. 

Schools were established in the Gold 
Coast as early as 1752 by the Reverend 
Thomas Thompson, a missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel. Discouraged by the ineffectiveness of 
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his school, Reverend Thompson made 
arrangements for several young men to 
go to England for their education. One 
of these young men, Philip Quacoe, was 
ordained in the Church of England and 
returned to the Gold Coast to open a 
school under missionary sponsorship. 

Other religious societies sent out mis- 
sionaries who inevitably established 
schools. The trading companies needed 
clerks and it became one of the functions 
of the mission schools to supply the de- 
mand, Although the education was in- 
adequate by modern standards, still some 
educational progress had been made in 
that there was now a small core of trained 
young men. Thus a foundation had been 
laid for the later development of the Gold 
Coast educational system. 

While the Gold Coast has had a long 
history of contact with Western Europe, 
Kenya’s contact has been relatively short. 
Except for a few ineffective Portuguese 
forts along the coast, Kenya remained 
under the domination of Arab slave trad- 
ers for centuries. For a thousand or more 
years, Arab dhows had been coming to 
Mombasa in Kenya. The trade in which 
the Arabs were most interested was 
ivory and slaves. Zanzibar became a spice 
center and wealthy Arab cities were es- 
tablished along the entire coast of East 
Africa. 

The story of slave trading has never 
been pleasant, but in East Africa the situ- 
ation was accompanied by wholesale 
slaughter that often laid waste the whole 
countryside. The few missionaries who 
were permitted to work in the area 
brought back shocking stories of the slave 
trade. Partly for humanitarian reasons 
and partly to check expanding German 

spheres of influence in East Africa, Brit- 
ain reached an agreement with Germany 
in 1886 whereby Britain gained control 
of the area that is now Kenya. The Royal 
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East Africa Association, a trading Com- 
pany, was granted a charter in 1888, sa 
in 1895 Britain declared the area a p° 
tectorate. . 

In West Africa the existence of highiy 
organized, integrated tribal units mn 
it possible to train the African in is 
government and native adminim eti 
Thus there evolved groups of politic a 
trained leaders. In East Africa the ae 
cans were not usually organized ae ibe 
tribal units ruled by chiefs. The ee 
was scattered over a wide area, and 4 
result authority was often found -Jaa 
subclan rather than in a single e in 
or a single group of elders. This fac ss 
addition to the constant struggle bet’ ee 
the British, Germans, and Arabs for hi 
litical control, led to more Europea? 
less African control. i f the 

Fortunately for the Africans ° al 
Gold Coast, the climate of that area Ith- 
recent times has been considered ae 
ful for European settlers. Early aco high 
of missionary societies emphasize pei 
death rate of Europeans and ame the 
who lived in West Africa. Because Caler 
unhealthful conditions, European afi- 
were not interested in the area, an Jate 3$ 
can land was not appropriated. AS thov- 
1936 there were fewer than three Coast: 
sand Europeans living in the Gol neve® 
Segregation and the color bar nav here. 
existed to any appreciable degree. ynd 
fore the intense anti-white feeling eet 
in some other areas of Africa has en 
a problem. As one Gold Coast StU” i t0 
cently said, “We did not have em 0s 
prevent settlers from coming; ™ 
quito fought for us.” nore at 

Kenya, however, has been far ‘nid re? 
tractive to European settlers. "he pro” 
years after the establishment of € settle? 
tectorate (1895), the first white ear pad 
arrived. British engineers in that r pas 
begun building a railroad from 
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on the coast of Kenya, to Lake Victoria 
in order to serve Uganda in the interior. 
The building of the railroad line had re- 
vealed a vast highland area that would 
be suitable for European settlement. The 
climate there was pleasant and the land 
Suitable for cultivation, whereas three- 
fifths of the rest of the land in Kenya is 
fot Settlers began to arrive from Eng- 
an and South Africa. Because the land 
Was virtually uninhabited, the British, as- 
Suming that all African land was held 
i Se made arrangements to “pur- 
panic land. Part of this land was 
ikter to 7 the Kikuyu, the tribe that was 
Mau saa the center for the Mau 
nabina Gen The land was sparsely 
bae y Africans because the area 
which Ce from smallpox and famine, 
toi of K greatly reduced the popula- 
survivor n Kikuyu. Many of the tribe’s 
want a the land temporarily and 
African Pg other areas of Kenya. 
bank to io if abandoned, soon grow 
the Briti a h; thus the area appeared to 
to Kiku, 1 to be uninhabited. According 
tan ie custom, land transactions de- 
whieh certain procedures, none _of 
ioe were followed i by the British. 
they ei while the British assumed that 
li METS purchasing” the land, the 
ing” m viewed the transaction as a “ leas- 
ccild, An land in which the occupiers 
es a ways be evicted by the real own- 
» the Kikuyu. 
lands” D, occupation of the “White High- 
followed Europeans and South Africans 
ers on T with Africans working as labor- 
own, se that they considered their 
aa cse conditions gave the Africans 
be P sense of mistrust toward the colo- 
pub ment In addition to the land 
Segre m, discontent was increased _by 
emer and racial discrimination. 
ie feelings on the part of the 
Ns, neither the government nor the 


missionaries found it an easy task to es- 
tablish schools. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


In terms of wealth, the Gold Coast is 
viewed as one of the most prosperous 
African territories affiliated with Britain. 
While part of its wealth has come from 
gold, palm oil, rubber, manganese, and in- 
dustrial diamonds, much of its prosperity 
can be attributed to cocoa, which was in- 
troduced in the Gold Coast by an African, 
Tete Twashi, in 1879. The cocoa industry 
spread rapidly and is unusual in that pro- 
duction of cocoa, like that of all other 
export crops in the Gold Coast, is almost 
entirely in the hands of Africans. As a re- 
sult, in agricultural education the African 
is being trained to help himself, not to im- 
prove the plantation of some European. 
Inasmuch as educational development in 
any colony has depended upon its ability 
to pay for its own system, the compara- 
tive wealth of the Gold Coast—a higher 
per-capita income than in most African 
territories—has enabled her to build one 
of the best educational systems in Africa. 

The revenue for 1952-53 in the Gold 
Coast was £42,510,070 as compared to 
that of Kenya, £ 19,193,835 in 1953. 
Kenya’s wealth lies mainly in agriculture, 
but the large plantations are owned by 
the European immigrants and are located 
mainly in the restricted “White High- 
lands.” Africans constitute the labor force 
for these plantations. The vast majority 
of the African population lives at or be- 
low a level of bare subsistence, in con- 
trast to the comparative wealth of the 
Europeans. Thus, economic factors have 
been another source for discontent among 
the indigenous peoples. 

British educational policy has been di- 
rected toward raising the standard of liv- 
ing and preparing people in dependencies 
for self-government. To meet the chal- 
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lenge of self-government a people must 
be politically literate and, in the case of 
underdeveloped societies, trained for the 
economic advancement of their countries. 
In both areas education is the means by 
which these goals can best be achieved. 

The Gold Coast is the most economi- 
cally advanced of all British African terri- 
tories. Today it is rapidly becoming rec- 
ognized as a leader in African affairs. Edu- 
cation and political progress have oc- 
curred simultaneously. On the other hand, 
in Kenya, where the education of the 
African has been beset by social prob- 
lems, education has not progressed rap- 
idly, and in some areas it has actually ret- 
rogressed. Instead of advancing toward 
self-government, the country has been 
thrown into a state of virtual civil war. 

Because Europeans have not settled in 
the Gold Coast in large numbers, the 
government has been able to build an 
educational system devoted exclusively 
to Africans. This has meant that all reve- 
nues expended for education have been 
used completely for the latter. In large 
measure, this explains the success of Gold 
Coast education. 


SEGREGATED EDUCATION 
IN KENYA 


Unlike the Gold Coast, Kenya has a 
multiracial population. As laborers for 
the building of the Kenya and Uganda 
Railroad in 1895, Britain brought in 35,000 
Indians. Thus a third racial group was 
introduced into the former biracial (Afri- 
can and Arab) society. The Indians pene- 
trated farther and farther inland, and in 
a short time there were trading posts and 
settlements throughout Kenya. In the 
economic world the Indians are artisans, 
merchants, and traders. The rise of the 
Asian population has been viewed as a 
threat by the white settlers and there has 
been discrimination against them, particu- 


larly in the matter of legislative represen- 
tation. In addition there has been increas- 
ing tension between the Africans and the 
Indians. : 

In 1931 there were over 40,000 Indians 
living in Kenya; in 1949, the Indian pope 
lation had grown to over 90,000, Migra 
tion from Europe has increased at a re 
pace also. In 1931 there were over oe 
Europeans living in Kenya; in 1949 t A 
were almost 30,000. The African pop¥ 
tion is over 5,000,000. ded 

In Kenya the European has deman! pA 
segregation, and as a result the gor 3 
ment has been required to set UE we 
separate school systems: African, EU o 
pean, Asian, and Arab. The burden. i 
financing these four school gan 
heavier in Kenya than in the Gold ais 
which has far greater revenues 
Kenya. 

While in Kenya Europeans 
less than 1 per cent of the popt 
examination of educational expe 
in 1951 for the colony reveals EF 
tures for European education far a 
proportion to the population: LIA Tay 
for African education; £855:625 P pers 
ropean; £650,639 for Asians and vit ure 
Among the principal items of expe? as 
listed by the government, £15 a ore 
spent on European primary schools choos 
half the amount spent on primary p more 
for the Africans (£255,949) 9° d othet 


constitut 
Jation, a 
nditures 
nadi” 


than the amount spent for Asian a dis” 
primary schools (£ 154,332): in the 
crepancy is revealed still further 19,422 
amount of capital expenditures: f rican 
for Europeans; £143,251 for total of 
£209,950 for Asians and others: gend? 


£267,300 spent by voluntary 7 Pi 
among all races could not be item 


4 

pdit, 

*United Nations, Special Study T Th 
tional Conditions in Non-Self-Gover” 54) pt 

tories (New York: United Nations: *9 
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INDEPENDENT KIKUYU SCHOOLS 


Another aspect of the complexity of 
education in Kenya was the emergence of 
the independent Kikuyu system, a iesalt 
of the desire for an education that would 
retain what was viewed by the African as 
Important elements of his culture. Resent- 
ment was directed against some of the 
Missionary societies when some religious 
groups objected to the Kikuyu custom 
of clitoridectomy. This custom is an in- 
tegral part of the initiation ceremony for 
ie girls and as such was considered 
Scams the most important rites of the 
es: society. In addition, the Kikuyu 

ected to the prohibition of polygamy. 
the yin of this conflict with some of 
naa Issionary societies, there began a 
tian sr to open “independent” Chris- 
peared re A a result there soon ap- 
Chiitech t i Kikuyu African Orthodox 
costal a he Kikuyu Independent Pente- 
religiou nitch, and a number of minor 
church ‘ societies. Closely allied with these 

chools oe Kikuyu Independent 
ringa Set ssociation and the Kikuyu Ka- 
onn chools Association. These schools, 
ganized on much the same basis as the 
iea mission schools, became closely 
Of th with the nationalist movement. Most 
Sisa : schools rejected any government 
tion -in-aid in order to avoid inspec- 
and the official curriculum. 

Cha late 1930’s the Kenya Teachers 
of fess was established for the po 
Pendent se teachers for the Kikuyu ince- 
to be schools and for schools that were 
tribes R REN in other East African 

tom th. ost of the teacher trainees came 
Other trit Kikuyu tribe, although some 
dent 5 ey WERE represented in the stu- 

epen ra y- This college was openly in- 
fore w. nt of the government and there- 
as not under governmental super- 


Visio 
n. However, it is believed that at the 


beginning it was not antiwhite, and it 
did help alleviate the drastic shortage of 
ualified teachers. One of its early princi- 

als was Jomo Kenyatta, convicted leader 
of the Mau Mau. Many of the Kikuyu 
now believe that the college later was used 
for the training of nationalist politicians.’ 

With the rise of Mau Mau activities 
the Kenya government banned the Ki- 
kuyu Independent Schools Association 
and the Kikuyu Karinga Schools Associa- 
tion. As a result, 188 independent schools 
were closed as well as the Kenya Teach- 
ers College. The government proposed 
that pupils from 45 of these Kikuyu 
schools attend other schools already ex- 
isting in the area, while the remaining 
schools could be reopened under proper 
government supervision or under mission 
management. Some boycott of these 
schools, however, was to be expected. 
Furthermore, intimidation from agitators 
resulted in considerable lowering of at- 
tendance at mission schools in Kikuyu 
areas.® 


EXTENT OF EDUCATION 


Compulsory education exists in Kenya 
for European children, and in Mombasa, 
Nairobi, and Kisumu for Indian children. 
An educational expert from India ap- 
pointed to advise the Kenya government 
estimated in 1948 that most Indian chil- 
dren were receiving some education and 
that probably fewer than 500 of school 
age were not in school.’ He stated, how- 
ever, that as a result of the lack of accom- 
modations in the existing schools, prac- 
tically no compulsion had been enforced. 


Furthermore, there was such overcrowd- 
ing even in the government schools that 

EL. S. B Leakey, Mau Mau and the Kikuyu 
(London: Methuen & Co., 1952). 

6 Colonial Reports Kenya, 1952 (London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1953). . 

7 Ali Akbar Kazimi, An Inquiry into Indian 
Education in East Africa (Nairobi: 1948). 
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children within certain age limits attended 
school for only two and one-half hours a 
day. 

In 1947 nearly 100 per cent of the Eu- 
ropean children of school age were attend- 
ing school.’ For Africans there is no com- 
pulsory education, nor would there be 
facilities to accommodate the children or 
teachers to teach them if there were com- 
pulsory education. 

While there are many children of school 
age in both territories who are not en- 
rolled in school, there is a greater propor- 
tion enrolled in the Gold Coast (42 per 
cent) than in Kenya (34 per cent). In 
terms of progress of school enrollment 
and greater increase in enrollment the 
Gold Coast has consistently been superior 
to Kenya.’ 

The effectiveness of education can be 
measured partially by the attendance rec- 
ords and by the proportion of children 
who remain in school after the first few 
years. While the Gold Coast claims 95.3 
per cent attendance, Kenya has 41.1 per 
cent. Kenya’s lower record can be attrib- 
uted partly to frequent migration of the 
parents, and also in recent years to intimi- 
dation of parents by the Mau Mau. 

A large number of the children who en- 
ter schools in Kenya fail to continue 
through the primary school. In 1951, for 
example, there were over 127,000 children 
enrolled in the first grade, 38.64 per cent 
of the total enrollment of the first six 
years, but there were only 17,072 chil- 
dren in the sixth grade, or 5.18 per cent 
of the enrollment.?’ On the other hand, in 
the Gold Coast a much larger proportion 
of children complete primary education. 
In 1951 there were over 50,000 1n the first 


8 United Nations, Special Study on Educa- 
tional Conditions in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories (New York: United Nations, 1954), p. 
29. 
9 Ibid., p. 12. 
1 Ibid., p. 26. 


grade, 23.86 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment of the primary schools, and there 
were nearly half as many children 1n the 
sixth grade as in the first, over panes 
or almost 14 per cent of the total enro 
ment. Furthermore, over 80 per cent o 
the Gold Coast children who left pima 
schools in 1951 entered the middle schoo - 
Thus, although the dropout rate, whieh i 
a problem in all African colonies, is = 
high in the Gold Coast, it is lower th 
that of any other British African territory 
where figures are available. in 
“Wastage” is a particular problem o 
Kenya; few students reach the level gme 
they are prepared to go on to higher pie 
cation. This is reflected in the fact t ee 
there are two institutions of higher ° 
cation in the Gold Coast and none al 
Africans in Kenya, although a mre 
Technical College is being built in Nar 


teni 

and students from Kenya aA p 
z, i le n 

Makerere College in Uganda 7 educa 


there were 932 students in highe Ac- 
tional institutions in the Gold Coast tjo 
cording to the most recent inform? ent 
available from the Education Depart om 
of Kenya, there were 50 students 
Kenya at Makerere College in 1946. ig 
Although the opportunities for bip 
education in Africa have been W! s 
since 1943, many African studen 
abroad for this training. In 1951 2 t° die 
550 students from the Gold Coast a j 
in the United Kingdom and Irela? 
compared to 327 from Kenya."* 10 ming 
years African students have been Crates 
in greater numbers to the Unite eig” 


her 


3 i me AE HO 

for higher education. A census © nigh” 
. . . . : D 

students studying in institutions Q ring 


education in the United States 29 st 
1948-49 revealed that there WET? “%g om 
dents from the Gold Coast an 
On i 
11 The Yearbook of Education. 1952 a gdut? 
The University of London Institute gi 
tion, 1952), p. 583. 
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Kenya? During the past five years this 
number has grown. There are now 84 
from the Gold Coast and 23 from Kenya.” 

All reports concerned with the prob- 
lems of education in Africa agree that the 
orvon emeni of education depends to a 
ne extent upon the training of teachers. 
he ka Gold Coast was training 
rar A e many teachers as Kenya, 
Beans he fact that the population of 

ya is 20 per cent larger. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION 
š 
IN GOLD COAST AND KENYA 


fie ee Le Dea ana 
Seek cratie consirudon and elected 
sideratio 3 assembly. One of the first con- 
Slee at this African body was the 
year Mr education. During the same 
tion in he ee Botsio, Minister of Educa- 
Legislative — Coast, presented to the 
velopment eat | the Accelerated De- 
is one of i lan fo Education. This plan 
bitious teat eee comprehensive and am- 
African ed has ever been proposed for 
year prim Heatin, In place of the four- 
introduced 4 school, the Gold Coast has 
Contention os six-year school. It is the 
leaders th of Gold Coast educational 
teach idle a Pie four-year school cannot 
ish, ae et the vernacular and Eng- 
dis iaden the four-year school is viewed 
ife. To quate in preparing children for 
ren to enable parents to send their chil- 
Now fee ance all primary schools are 
Women -free. To attract young men and 
Stantial me the teaching profession, sub- 
ers? Sladen Hn were granted in teach- 
there ar ies. Partly because of this increase, 
e now nearly twice as many teach- 


ce 
cation ate of International Education, Edu- 
tere a ane Me York: Institute © 
1a, @tional Education, 1949). 
n ae of International Education, Edu- 
nterna One World (New York: Institute 
14 WeMational Education, 1954)- 

nited Nations, op. cit., p- 51- 


Cat 


ers in training as in 1950." In addition, in- 
adequately trained teachers now have the 
opportunity to draw salaries while in 
training. Asa result of the plan, over 130,- 
ooo children were enrolled in the first 
grade in January 1952, an enrollment 
double that of the first-grade enrollment 
for January 1951. 

The principal objective of the Acceler- 
ated Development Plan is to provide as 
soon as possible a six-year primary course 
for every child of school age. It is believed 
that this will be accomplished by the end 
of the decade, thus bringing the goal of 
universal free primary education within 
sight. One of the problems facing Gold 
Coast educational leaders is that of main- 
taining a high quality of instruction while 
expanding so rapidly. However, despite 
the many problems still to be solved, the 
Gold Coast will undoubtedly be the first 
of the British African territories to attain 
its educational objective. 

By way of contrast, the Ten-Year Plan 
for the Development of African Educa- 
tion of Kenya (1948), aimed at produc- 
ing a six-year primary course for half of 
the children, is certainly an improvement 
butstill far from universal education. Both 
the Kenya Ten-Year Plan and the more 
recent Beecher Report emphasize the 
great interest the Kenya government is 
taking in education. Nevertheless, the 
many social and economic factors 1n- 
volved in Kenya will make it more diffi- 
cult for education to progress than in an 
area such as the Gold Coast, where con- 
ditions are less unsettled. 

While statistically it is a simple matter 
to prove the superiority of education in 
the Gold Coast to that of Kenya, there 
lies behind the statistics a motivating force 
that cannot be measured. It is the hope of 


15 Gold Coast Department of Education, 
Progress in Education in the Gold Coast ( Accra, 


Department of Education, 1953)- 
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all Africans, despite colony or area, to be 
free, To those of the Gold Coast, complete 
independence is within sight. Education 
and political literacy have developed si- 
multaneously. 

In Kenya an earnest effort is being made 
to develop a more adequate educational 
system, but educational progress is de- 
pendent on the resolution of deep-seated 


racial, social, and economic antagonisms. 
The success of education will be measured 
by how well these challenges are met an 
how the forces of nationalism can be 
turned to constructive purposes. Such an 
education will be concerned with polit- 
cal training that will offer the hope o. 
eventual democratic government wie 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Schools in Transition, edited by Robin M. 
Williams, Jr., and Margaret W. Ryan. 
Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954. xiii + 272 pp. 
$3.00. 


In 1953 and 1954, research teams went into 
twenty-four communities which had re- 
cently had direct experience with attempts 
an anner from systems of segregated public 
Field S to systems of de-segregated schools. 

Notes, interviews, and observations re- 
eek by these teams were transformed by 
` Itors of this volume into revealing sto- 
Tes of what occurred. 
ae ar word is “occurred,” not “occurs.” 
denen the stories differs from the others in 
apolis es Factors present in Indian- 
Doret oe not present in Cincinnati. The 
Ene Eaa. ein Camden were decidely differ- 
Hons ai those made in Phoenix. The reac- 

Siva rd individuals to similar actions 1n 
site, Alth in South Bend were almost oppo- 
rive af ough the editors do attempt to de- 
a principles from the experiences re- 
that n » the outstanding generalization 1s 
vers ie patterns of cause-and-effect, no uni- 

‘ai trend in processes, emerge. 

ae st: are not success stories, but 
tetestin, Progress. They are nevertheless in- 
Goins g and rewarding. For one thing, they 
ent with revealing detail the flesh-and- 
patiny a ficulties which arose when de-segre- 
of wor “ came a matter of action rather than 
Plisheq s. De-segregation was not accom- 
Soue aa a few strokes of the pen. Also 
culties nted, however, is the fact that diffi- 

Were surmounted. 
or ode do not constitute, individually 
Problene ey” a guide to the solution of 
unity S of de-segregation. Only one com- 
Studied had significant aspects of 


Deep South cultural patterns in majority 
vogue. In very few instances was the 1954 
announcement of the United States Supreme 
Court a factor in the actions undertaken, and 
in none was the yet-to-be-written Supreme 
Court decree something to be taken into ac- 
count. The absence of these as well as other 
significant factors warns against viewing the 
community experiences as guides. The ex- 
periences recounted are essentially unique, 
rather than common, rendering it rather 
hazardous to generalize courses of action 
upon the basis of what one experience ap- 
parently showed. An even more fundamental 
limitation of the book as a guide is the con- 
tent—or rather, the lacks in content—of the 
stories themselves. For understandable rea- 
sons, they give only meager glimpses of the 
details of social processes which intervened 
between one action and a succeeding action. 
The details of person-to-person interaction, 
of the motivations prompting various people 
to behave as they did, of the channels of 
communication employed—these have been 
squeezed out by the necessity of keeping 
the stories brief and readable. Yet such de- 
tails are necessary for the sake of usable 
guidance, 

But the stories are rich with suggestions. 
In them we find examples of almost every 
approach which has been undertaken to ac- 
complish de-segregation. We find also a few 
illustrations of moves to expedite actual in- 
tegration of school faculties and pupils. We 
have the opportunity to analyze situations 
and become sensitive to crucial factors which 
may hold the keys to harmony or conflict. 
And, in total, we see that change was ac- 
complished in local customary behavior with 
relatively few of the dire consequences so 
often proclaimed as inevitable and perpetual, 
Here is a collection of data of great value to 
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those who would assist Americans in the evo- 
lution of school systems exemplifying de- 
mocracy at its best. 
L. D. Haskew 
University of Texas 


The Education of Teachers in England, 
France and U.S.A., by C. A. Richard- 
son, Helene Brule, and Harold E. 
Snyder (Number VI in the series Prob- 
lems in Education). Paris, United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, 1953. 341 pp. $2.00. 


In keeping with its decision several years 
ago to concentrate maximum effort toward 
establishing world-wide compulsory educa- 
tion, UNESCO undertook the task of ex- 
ploring and analyzing the major obstacles 
which such an ambitious program might en- 
counter. This series of publications, bearing 
the general title Problems in Education, is 
one of the important results of this explora- 
tion. Other members of the series deal with 
war-handicapped and vagrant children, adult 
education, education of women, and mental 
hygiene at the preschool level. Companion 
to the present volume is a study of the edu- 
cation of rural teachers in less well-devel- 
oped nations than those herein considered. 

Each of the three co-authors has been per- 
mitted wide latitude in organizing the pres- 
entation. The section on England and Wales 
gives only meager data on the education of 
teachers before World War I, while the part 
on France provides a brief chapter, and that 
on U.S.A. a long chapter, devoted to the 
origins and development of such programs, 
Information on_ institutions, organizations, 
and composition of student bodies comprises 
fully half of the British section but gets scant 
attention in the other two parts. Problems 
of curriculum and instruction loom impor- 
tantly in the U.S.A. portion, those of finance 
in the British, those of relations with the na- 
tional government in the French. Moreover, 
the education of only primary school teach- 
ers in France is described, although the other 


two sections offer considerable information 
on secondary training. 

It seems to this reviewer, however, that 
only the last-named feature of the study 
should be considered as incongruous. In 
Britain, most areas of education have under- 
gone such change since 1900 that a brief out- 
line of the earlier periods suffices. Very 
wisely, therefore, the author has focused his 
attention on the internal alterations in the 
institutions, the reorganization of the admin- 
istrative apparatus, and the changing charac- 
ter of students and teachers. It is perfectly 
obvious why centralization of educational 
authority deserves more attention in France 
than in Britain or the U.S.A., why the aus- 
terity program of England and Wales should 
have a direct effect on the schools, and why 
the U.S.A. regards both of these problems as 
subordinate to the development of more ral 
quate content and more effective methods 0 
instruction, ; 

Thus the series title has been kept well in 
mind by these authors: they recognize that 
there are many similarities in the education? 
problems of the various nations, but that 
the gravity and acuteness of the problems 
vary in space as well as in time. jo? 
more, as Dr. Karl] Bigelow points out 1n = 
penetrating introduction, the volume offers 
much evidence of trends common to 2 
three nations. One of the most encouraging 
of these is the deep concern about the ec? 
nomic and social status of the teacher, oe 
the rise in such status in all three nanon 
during the last quarter-century. The one 
author declares: “It has gradually come he 
be realized that, whatever the age of “I 
children taught, and whatever the — 
the teacher js doing work of vital imp? 
tance and of considerable difficulty.’ a 
105) In France, “the teaching poe 
was for a long time one of the least eT oi 
erative. Security was good and i, 
regular, but the pay was not high. [ 
1948] indices put the primary teacher, ai : 
the salary point of view, on a level with “at 
army officers of the rank of sub-lieuten® 
to captain.” (pp. 181-82) In our own CO" 
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i nal administration, we find wide dispari- 
tles in teachers’ salaries from state to state, 
from city to city, and from urban to rural 
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the facts about local 
take intelligent action 
Problems.” These words, 

€ report to the com- 


munity made by the Talladega Community 
Council when they had completed a survey 
of local conditions of health in 1952. The re- 
port is appended to the book. The text it- 
self tells the story of making the survey. 
The stated article of faith is the very one 
that animated the great survey movement. 
In the nineties, Charles Booth undertook a 
survey of the Life and Labour of the Peo- 
ple of London in order that, having learned 
more about the condition of the poor, he 
and other people could improve it, Seebohm 
Rountree made studies of the chocolate 
town, York, to determine the “poverty line” 
below which families should not be allowed 
to fall. In this country, reformers surveyed 
Pittsburgh and Springfield, several towns 
of the anthracite coal district, and other in- 
dustrial towns to discover the facts about 
the miserable immigrant laborers and to 
arouse the populace to social action, Two 
periodicals, The Survey and Survey Graphic, 
became the organs of this movement. 
Talladega’s self-survey of health belongs 
in this tradition (or in a revival of it) rather 
than in what are more commonly called 
surveys nowadays. The latter are studies of 
opinions and tastes of samples of the popo- 
lation. The aim is generally to give a ‘client 
a basis for manipulating opinion or for ad- 
justing himself to it, rather than to arouse 
the public to solve problems of the common 
good. The “client” is generally not the com- 
munity, but a “special interest. iain Rea 
The people of the “community —a et 
group of Talladega citizens who a. i 
claim the mandate to speak for the whole 
town—believed that not merely knowledge 
of the facts, but the very act of gathering 
them might move people to correct condi- 
tions so found. The older surveys were not 
usually self-surveys in this sense. Inciden- 
tally, the reviewer is not sure how many of 
the people of a community must have a say 
and a hand in it before a survey can fairly 
claim the name of self-survey. Without 
pressing that point on Talledega, one can 
indeed detect something of a movement to- 
ward community self-surveys in this coun- 
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those who would assist Americans in the evo- 
lution of school systems exemplifying de- 
mocracy at its best. 
L. D. Haskew 
University of Texas 


The Education of Teachers in England, 
France and U.S.A., by C. A. Richard- 
son, Helene Brule, and Harold E. 
Snyder (Number VI in the series Prob- 
lents in Education). Paris, United Na- 

` tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, 1953- 341 PP- $2.00. 


In keeping with its decision several years 
ago to concentrate maximum effort toward 
establishing world-wide compulsory educa- 
tion, UNESCO undertook the task of ex- 
ploring and analyzing the major obstacles 
which such an ambitious program might en- 
counter. This series of publications, bearing 
the general title Problems in Education, is 
one of the important results of this explora- 
tion. Other members of the series deal with 
war-handicapped and vagrant children, adult 
education, education of women, and mental 
hygiene at the preschool level. Companion 
to the present volume is a study of the edu- 
cation of rural teachers in less well-devel- 
oped nations than those herein considered. 

Each of the three co-authors has been per- 
mitted wide latitude in organizing the pres- 
entation. The section on England and Wales 

ives only meager data on the education of 
teachers before World War I, while the part 
on France provides a brief chapter, and that 
on U.S.A. a long chapter, devoted to the 
origins and development of such programs. 
Information on institutions, organizations, 
and composition of student bodies comprises 
fully half of the British section but gets scant 
attention in the other two parts. Problems 
of curriculum and instruction loom impor- 
tantly in the U.S.A. portion, those of finance 
in the British, those of relations with the na- 
tional government in the French. Moreover, 
the education of only primary school teach- 
ers in France is described, although the other 


two sections offer considerable information 
on secondary training. 

It seems to this reviewer, however, that 
only the last-named feature of the study 
should be considered as incongruous. In 
Britain, most areas of education have under- 
gone such change since 1900 that a brief out- 
line of the earlier periods suffices. Very 
wisely, therefore, the author has focused his 
attention on the internal alterations in the 
institutions, the reorganization of the admin- 
istrative apparatus, and the changing charac” 
ter of students and teachers. It is perfectly 
obvious why centralization of education? 
authority deserves more attention in France 
than ‘in Britain or the U.S.A., why the yee 
terity program of England and Wales shou 
have a direct effect on the schools, and = 
the U.S.A. regards both of these problems P 
subordinate to the development of more pos 
quate content and more effective methods ° 
instruction. w 
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munity made by the Talladega Community 
Council when they had completed a survey 
of local conditions of health in 1952. The re- 
ort is appended to the book. The text it- 
self tells the story of making the survey. 

The stated article of faith is the very one 
that animated the great survey movement. 
In the nineties, Charles Booth undertook a 
survey of the Life and Labour of the Peo- 
ple of London in order that, having learned 
more about the condition of the poor, he 
and other people could improve it, Seebohm 
Rountree made studies of the chocolate 
town, York, to determine the “poverty line” 
below which families should not be allowed 
to fall. In this country, reformers surveyed 
Pittsburgh and Springfield, several towns 
of the anthracite coal district, and other in- 
dustrial towns to discover the facts about 
the miserable immigrant laborers and to 
arouse the populace to social action. Two 
periodicals, The Survey and Survey Graphic, 
became the organs of this movement. 

Talladega’s self-survey of health belongs 
in this tradition (or in a revival of it) rather 
than in what are more commonly called 
surveys nowadays. The latter are studies of 
opinions and tastes of samples of the popu- 
lation. The aim is generally to givea “client” 
a basis for manipulating opinion or for ad- 
justing himself to ir, rather than to arouse 
the public to solve problems of the common 
good. The “client” is generally not the com- 
munity, but a “special interest.” 

The people of the “community”—a limited 
group of Talladega citizens who successfully 
claim the mandate to speak for the whole 
town—believed that not merely knowledge 
of the facts, but the very act of gathering 
them might move people to correct condi- 
tions so found. The older surveys were not 
usually self-surveys in this sense. Inciden- 
tally, the reviewer is not sure how many of 
the people of a community must have a say 
and a hand in it before a survey can fairly 
claim the name of self-survey. Without 

ressing that point on Talledega, one can 
indeed detect something of a movement to- 
ward community self-surveys in this coun- 
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try. Kansas City has for several years had 
its Community Studies, and now Indianapolis 
has its Community Surveys. Both are agen- 
cies, locally initiated and financed, estab- 
lished to carry out studies of special con- 
cern to those agencies which have to deal 
with problems of social welfare. It may be 
that we will witness a decentralization of 
those aspects of social research which relate 
most closely to community problems, 
whether on the scale of Talladega or on 
that of large cities. 

How much difference the fact that a sur- 
vey is led by local people makes in the sur- 
vey itself and in the ensuing action remains 
to be seen The authors think it makes a good 
deal of difference. Perhaps there is less re- 
sistence to the survey itself and to publica- 
tion of its findings. On the other hand, a 
survey can be a poor thing if the people 
who undertake it have not the objectivity 
and the will to find out all the facts perti- 
nent to their problems and to make them 
known. The community, acting as a self, 
may find its analysis as painful and its cen- 
sorship as strong as does an individual. Just 
how may layers down into its unconscious 
will a community go without calling the 
whole thing off? 

But this book is neither a plea for self- 
survey nor a report of the findings of one. 
It is the skillfully told story of how the Tal- 
ladega survey was made. First, the essential 
backdrop of community and regional his- 
tory is sketched. Then, the dramatis per- 
sonae are named and described; they are 
the people of the community, some appear- 
ing as individuals, others in the mass. Against 
this background, the story of the initiation 
and execution of the survey is told. 

The town contains three main groups of 
people. (1) The “community” consists of 
the families of the white upper-middle and 
upper classes. These families are strongly 
dominated by women, especially elderly 
women, Some outside families of industrial 
managers and engineers have gained a slight 
tochold in the “community” and seem to 
have contributed a good deal of energy to 
the survey. The “community” takes the ini- 


tiative—if there is any to be taken—in local 
affairs; it would block initiative taken by 
anyone else. (2) The Negro community 
consists mostly of poor people. The few 
Negro leaders who participated in the survey 
were chosen by white people; they did not 
go beyond what was asked of them. Since 
it was not quite clear what was asked, not 
much happened. A small college community 
of Negroes is spatially present, but socially 
absent from the town. (3) The white indus- 
trial workers are of rural origin. The oe 
of the house runs the family. Women take 
little initiative outside the house. The men 
do not take much more, being generally 
skeptical of the “community’s” sporadic m 
terest in their neighborhood. 
In the nature of improve! 
have been a more specific account o 
manner in which families were 
as belonging to the various segments ° f 
population, a more graphic summary acl 
the numbers of people and families 19 p 
and of their schooling, jobs, education, js 
incomes. On the other hand, the re% S oe 
told enough to be sure that the autho zi 
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ing social structures and con 
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was a talk of sewers for the district pee” 
white workers live, but these have “sls of 
constructed, Just because the a 
these failures (if they were such) 3 read 
heart of the book, I leave them t° t 
to get from the book itself. or i i 
of the book is social change i^ 2 eoon 
On that theme, it is an import 
and an important theoretical a. 
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Founding of Public Junior Colleges, by 
Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr. New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1954. + 148 pp- 
$3.75. i 


a has performed a timely and 
S service in writing this book. It is 
Top tas increasing attention is being 
A now to the problems of providing 
tidal i ~ facilities for the inevitable 
will te “4 of college enrollments which 
edino e upon us. State conferences on 
teog a e being held, state surveys are 
ine Es and the White House Confer- 
Fean One EOR will be convened this 
Gion k e the main issues in higher edu- 
Baten hes ye! to meet the demands of the 
PA uture most economically and 
A oroni ime to provide good education. 
te iesden E mT of educational and 
eand a elieve that community colleges 
higher A ee be one of the solutions in 
jee oe raga Among these leaders are 
the i pir of President Sproul of 
Onda rs a California and James B. 
Si ersity, Res erly President of Harvard Uni- 
ornig sees studies completed in Cali- 
hew rae the establishment of nineteen 
Of the six ae colleges and the expansion 
eed for th ht already established. The 
ary B dons pward Extension of Second- 
ikenberr i Ohio, by Professor D. H. 
iS ne cee a of Education, e 

te the eei ersity, 1954, strongly advo- 
eges in Ol a ishment of community col- 
Mented ashe and gives extensively docu- 
Fesult of pr ence for this conclusion. As a 
it is undean n state-wide study in F lorida, 
e asked to > that the state legislature will 
Ppropriate during the 1955 SeS- 


Sion 
Not le 
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Cate 


oh ri ee regarding the future demands 
S not ee er education are well known. It 
Public ; © universally recognized that the 
Play a Junior college can and probably will 
‘ure e i important role in the fu- 
Yon, n it has in the past. This recogni- 

Wever, is constantly increasing, and 


Founding of Public Junior Colleges will ac- 
celerate it. 

Dr. Fretwell’s book is a valuable addition 
to the literature of junior college education 
because it shows clearly how six of these 
institutions were established. His explana- 
tions of methods employed, varying some- 
what from college to college, will provide 
communities with sound firsthand informa- 
tion regarding essential conditions and fac- 
tors which may tend to insure success in 
establishing a community college. In every 
community and in all states where commu- 
nity colleges are to be established, Dr. Fret- 
well’s book should be carefully studied, It 
should be available in all junior colleges to 
assist those in charge to become more aware 
of the factors and forces which may be 
utilized in the future growth and expansion 
of those colleges. 

Dr. Fretwell performed a valuable and 
practical service by (1) setting forth the 
history of education in the six communities 
which had considerable influence on the 
founding of the colleges; (2) giving his 
readers some insights into the geographical 
factors which play an inevitable part in the 
success of a community college; (3) ex- 
plaining the legal framework in which this 

te and the tax 


kind of institution must opera 


structure necessary to give adequate sup- 


port; (4) finally, setting forth the part 
played by strong local leadership and the 
cooperation of many kinds of co-sponsoring 
and supporting organizations. Regardless of 
how favorable all other conditions may be, 
dynamic leadership is extremely important. 

It was, of course, necessary for Dr. Fret- 
well to place certain limitations on his 
study, confining himself almost exclusively 
to the founding of the six public junior col- 
leges. A study on. how well these colleges 
have done what they were founded to do 
might now be in order. ; ; 

The best judgment of this reviewer is 
that Founding of Public Junior Colleges 
should be widely read and studied. 

Jesse P. Bocue 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Washington, D. C. 
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prepared as it should be to rally public 
support in the face of attack. There are 
good reasons for this as well as for the 
public’s lack of understanding, but the 
dangers from these attacks are increased 
by the unpreparedness of many members 
of the profession. 

This discussion is not an effort to wipe 

away all lack of public understanding of 
the role of the high school in our coun- 
try. Fortunately, the chances of one book 
and its author being able to make or 
break public education in America are 
very small. With our highly decentralized 
control of schools the important decisions 
relating to them are not made at one 
place by one person, but in about 65,000 
school communities by local school lead- 
ers both lay and professional, It is to these 
groups, and especially to the members 
of the profession who have the responsi- 
bility for helping local school communi- 
ties make wise decisions about their 
schools, that this statement is addressed. 
If high school principals and high school 
faculties gain a clearer and more widel 
held concept of the primary role of pub- 
lic high school education in America, 
then by their professional work and b 
their leadership in their local school com- 
munities they can help to create the pub- 
lic understanding and intelligent accept- 
ance of this role that is essential if the 
current attacks on public education are 
to be repelled. In our decentralized edu- 
cational organization everything depends 
on the ability of thousands of local pro- 
fessional leaders to help their publics gain 
a vision of what youth education can and 
must do in America. 

The basic cause for this confusion on 
the part of some laymen and members 
of the teaching profession lies principally 
in the fact that this country is asking the 
public high school to undertake a task 
which no other nation has ever asked of 


its secondary school. The terms “second- 
ary school” and “secondary education” 
are used in the United States as they are 
in Europe, to apply to the education of 
youth. But there the identity ends. The 
connotations of the terms are very dif- 
ferent in this country from what they 
have been and still are in most of Europe 
and in other countries of the world. 
Only as we see and accept the totally 
different role which the high school in 
this country is being asked to play can we 
understand why it is becoming completely 
different from the traditional second- 
ary school. Our high schools have been, 
and are today, in a process of evolution 
from the historical type of secondary 
school toward a more appropriate type 
of school for our society. As this process 
continues we are producing a new type 
of secondary school—one almost totally 
different from any past school and more 
in harmony with modern life in America. 
The conditions of life in America aP! 
even the very nature of our democratie 
society have set these changes in motion: 
The work and writings of the leaders 1” 
the educational profession are but the 
handwriting on the wall that begins tO 
spell out the implications for educatio” 
of the social and political changes of the 
past century. As a result, our high schools 
are not like the secondary schools of any 
other country and not like the seconda 
schools of our past. The existing hig? 
schools vary greatly from each other be- 
cause differing amounts of change have 
occurred under local control in variov® 
states and communities, These difference 
among our high schools and betwee? sec 
ondary education here and abroad 
most easily understood when they 
recognized as incompleted evolution® 
developments toward a secondary schoo? 
which is more appropriate for moder” 
America. 
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A “NEW” NATION; AN “OLD” 
SCHOOL 

This continent was settled for the most 
part by people who left Europe to escape 
social, political, economic, or religious 
restrictions. They therefore “brought 
forth on this continent a new nation: 
Conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
Proposition that all men are created 
"d Ina Way, their coming to Amer- 
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tices, belie common law and court prac- 
other one them more fully than 
indivi dia peon laws to guarantee to the 
Pasteuten Tone from injustice and 
airs the cna industrial and economic 
Processes i anges instituted during the 
transplantation may have 


been slight, but underlying them was 2 
pretty clear recognition of the principle 
that the people could and would change 
institutional life as they discovered and 
invented ways that better served them in 
this new land and different society. 

European secondary education trans- 
planted to America. In the field of edu- 
cation the colonists quite naturally im- 
ported the institutional practices of their 
home lands but, in the Protestant colonies 
at least, with a greater concern for uni- 
versal literacy in order that the people 
could read the Bible. When need for sec- 
ondary schools was felt, the churches and 
those of their members who were inter- 
ested in this level of education and could 
afford it for their sons, introduced to this 
country European types of programs and 
schools as the best available. This was 
satisfactory to the patrons of these schools 
because many of them were interested in 
education for the law or the ministry and 
some hoped to enter their sons in “east- 
ern” (that is, European) colleges and uni- 
versities. So, in the whole field of elemen- 
tary and secondary education and in the 
field of higher education also, the Euro- 
pean patterns were followed with less 
adaptation to this country than in some 
other types of institutions. Indeed, even 
the language of instruction in some 
schools was that of the European country 
from which the inhabitants of that par- 
ticular colony came. What could be 
called American educational programs or 
schools were yet to come. 

In transplanting to this continent an 
educational program of the Latin Gram- 
mar School type the colonists imported 
an educational philosophy and program 
which in Europe had been an integral 
part of the very social, political, and re- 
ligious structure which many of them 
had come to this country to escape. In 
the Europe of that day, while certain 
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small amounts of elementary education 
were considered desirable for all children, 
secondary school education certainly was 
not. It was admittedly for the elite. It was 
generally made available, if at all, only to 
those favored by the power structure in 
the various European countries. This 
structure might consist of the absolute 
monarch only, a person of noble blood, a 
rising economic group, a strong military 
clique, a state church, or any combina- 
tion of these. Secondary education was 
something for these groups to control. 
They fixed its purposes, determined its 
program, and decided who should be 
eligible for it. These decisions were natu- 
rally made in such a way as to maintain 
or improve the status of the existing ele- 
ments in these power structures. 

The typical European secondar 
schools of that day were therefore in- 
struments of social and political organiza- 
tions that made these schools selective, 
exclusive, and aristocratic. They were 
exclusive in that the general policy was 
to admit only those boys who came from 
families and classes within the controllin 
power structure. Occasionally, benefi- 
cence of one sort or another may have 
permitted a “poor” boy to attend, but 
the general practice was to the contrary. 
Selection largely in terms of class status 
was the rule. Those schools were selec- 
tive also in that, even though the students 
came from the favored groups and classes 
in the society, those who did not show 
promise in terms of the purposes which 
secondary education had been designed 
to serve were effectively denied further 
education. The welfare of the student in 
terms of his own educational interests or 
needs was subordinated, in fact denied, 
unless it happened to coincide in whole 
or large part with what those in power 
in the state happened to think contributed 
to the ends in which they were interested. 


And, being selective and exclusive, it 
was almost automatically an aristocratic 
and in many respects an authoritarian 
school. Its purposes and functions were 
determined by the absolute ruler or by 
the favored ` institutions, groups, and 
classes which shared authority in the 
state to the exclusion of the vast majority. 
Its program was fixed by them to help 
provide the kind of military, political, 
cultural, or religious leaders they thought 
it wise to have. They assumed, as authori- 
tarianism is quite likely to do, that what 
was best for them was best for every- 
body who lived under their control. Un- 
der this assumption they felt perfectly 
justified in developing the types of se- 
lective, exclusive, and aristocratic sec- 
ondary schools that grew up in early 
modern Europe. f 

And so, despite the fact that many O 
the colonists had come to this coun- 
try to escape from social orders that 
gave little or no consideration to wel- 
fare of “the lower classes”—that denie 
the “common” people political and = 
ligious liberty—they imported a secon’” 
ary school which was wholly out © 
keeping with the more democratic aol 
ety they sought to create in this awe 
In the phraseology of today, these schoo 
were un-American. ; 

Even in the colonial period, to be sures 
there were those who, though eager fot 
a secondary education for their so” 
found the Latin Grammar School tyP® 
of secondary education unsatisfactory’ 
Consequently, here, as had been the case? 
Europe, a small Minority of parents m 
schoolmasters sprang up to demand f 
more “practical” education for youth. 

Yet many of the critics of present- ay 
secondary education are deriding A 
high schools because they no longer fo 
low unquestioningly the program aah 
practices which were introduced to t 
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country from the authoritarian, class-con- 
Sclous societies of carly modern Europe. 
At least indirectly (and often directly) 
these critics urge a return to a secondary 
school which supplied educational oppor- 
tunity to some youth while denying it to 
others and which at least a century ago 
the American people began to reject as 


unsuited to this country. They ask us to 
return to a ty 7 


ni aat pe af secondary education 
Many professional and business 

mign of France today are urging that 
country to abandon and which England 
under its post-World War H educational 
legislation abandoned in favor of uni- 
oo education. The records of 
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Franklin's l class-conscious countries. 
© far ahe — for his Academy were 
ad of his times—or at least of 


the educators of his times—that though 
they appropriated the name, they denied 
its spirit, disclaimed its purposes, and de- 
stroyed its program. Franklin, however, 
gave us the prototype of modern Ameri- 
can secondary education. 


AMERICAN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN TRANSITION 


So, from our early colonial days this 
country has been engaged in the task of 
developing an appropriate American re- 
placement for the types of secondary 
education that had their origin in the 
more authoritarian societies of Europe, 
which served the interests of their elite 
and whose stress on ancient foreign lan- 
guage gave evidence of their attachment 
to a day before science and technology 
began to play their present important part 
in life. We have been trying to replace 
this European, selective, exclusive, and 
aristocratic secondary school with one in- 
digenous to our country—one that, by 
contrast, is inclusive, adaptable, and dem- 
ocratic; hence really an American second- 
ary school. Instead of being exclusive—a 
class institution belonging to the favored 
groups—it should be public and inclusive 
of all youth, with entrance freely granted 
to all who want further education. In- 
stead of being selective it must be adapt- 
able. It must seek to retain all youth by 
fitting its program to the needs and in- 
terests of youth instead of excluding 
them because they do not fit a precon- 
ceived program. It cannot be such a 
school and be authoritarian. It must be 
democratic. If it is to be such a school, 
the guiding philosophy must be grounded 
on the principle that every person is 
entitled to an opportunity through ap- 
propriate education to become the best 
person that it is in him to be. This respect 
for personality and this belief in the 
power of education to develop people 
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into their best selves must be so in- 
grained in our coming secondary school 
that its influence will control the admin- 
istration of the school, will determine its 
social climate, will guide all efforts at im- 
proving its educational program, and will 
shape the guidance program which must 
be an inherent part of the work of any in- 
clusive, adaptable secondary school. 

In the present decade the high school 
has moved quite a distance toward such 
a school, though of course it has yet far 
to go. Certainly in this century we have 
made a rather complete break with the 
historical concept of the secondary 
school. A new and different school is 
evolving, and if we can build in the pro- 
fession and in the lay public an under- 
standing and an appreciation of this 
epoch-making educational change, we 
shall in time develop a real American 
high school, freed from the last educa- 
tional vestiges of pre-democratic, pre- 
scientific youth education. We shall then 
have a school that can freely play the 
important role that youth education must 
play in this country if it is to perform 
successfully the part in world affairs 
which history seems to require of it, 

The American high school a part of 
our “common” school. Such an inclu- 
sive, adaptive secondary school of neces- 
sity takes on the purposes and form of 
what we have always called the “com- 
mon” school. It is a school for all youth 
and its chief function is to supply to all, 

the kinds of education this country needs 
its youth to have. As such it becomes an 
upward extension and further develop- 
ment of the American “common” school. 
Franklin, Jefferson, and other leaders of 
their day clearly saw how important it 
was that this country develop a program 
of education designed to produce uni- 
versal literacy if our people were to be 
entrusted with the control of the desti- 


nies of the new nation. But it probably 
would not be discounting their vision to 
say that they did not see how important 
the education of youth as well as of chil- 
dren was to be. They were concerned 
with being sure that the people were 
literate not solely so that they could read 
the Bible, as some previous advocates of 
popular literacy had been, but primarily 
because only a literate population could 
discharge the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in our democratic republic. As Jef- 
ferson said, “If a nation expects to be 16- 
norant and free in a state of civilization 
it expects what never was and never will 
be.” He and other early leaders of public 
education for all were motivated chiefly 
by civic, social, and political motives. 
They wanted “common” schools avail- 
able to all, and while they were designed 
for children they were in fact open go 
others who needed more education at the 
elementary school level. 

It is, therefore, not hard to believe that 
these leaders would approve the current 
upward extension of the “common 
school and the developments in education 
since their day, which, for example, have 
raised the compulsory education laws 
ward toward the age of eighteen and or 
sought to provide programs of benefit to 
all youth. They would approve the oe 
on the part of practically all parents oy 
their sons and daughters attend hig: 
school. And since the high school has an 
come a necessary part of our “common” 
school, they would approve the presen y 
day shift in our concept of the functio” 
of the high school in modern Americ? 
calculated to make it serve better the Pi 
poses that our “common” school shou! 
serve. Everything our early leaders Gea 
said about the importance of education ! 
a democratic Society confirms the hy- 
pothesis that under present condition” 
they would be strong advocates of a ne 
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secondary school that was inclusive, 
adaptable, and democratic. 

Such stupendous changes as have oc- 
curred in our manner of life in the past 
two centuries no one could then foresee. 
Science and technology have spread their 
influence into the daily life of our people 
until a general level of scientific education 
z beyond what can be expected of the 
cee school is required. Business 
eh nan have grown and developed 
at ave outrun Jefferson’s idea of an 

Merica of “small farmers” and now re- 
ona oe of economic literacy on the 
oad es thar young children cannot 
ei eni W orld-shaking events have 
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plexity oh ies ot unprecedented com- 
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ode m pian ~~ a basic level of 
enables cet ap competence which 
Gt amd vive e intelligent criticism 
Policies oe rei support to, sound 
ernment if it is to echoes saa 
Sponsibilities ae c ise harge its present re- 
a level $s C world leadership. Such 

eyond the expectancy of cle- 
Ty education. i 


Menta 
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a general e ab today prescribe 
to apply ie of understanding of how 
group ae eige to personal and 
ondary edu E that makes universal sec- 
Utes direct] ation of a kind that contrib- 
to m dime er the people’s competence 
ing an eol Improve our level of liv- 
ay. It is as ute essential in America to- 
Universa AT important now as was 
Carly days mentary education in the 
and for the our country’s development, 
NEW schoo] Same reasons. It calls for a 
ol different from the historical 


secondary school and one to which all 
youth are expected to go as long as ways 
can be found of making it a profitable ex- 
perience for them and hence for this 
country. 


ROLE OF THE AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Under such circumstances secondary 
education becomes simply an advanced 
level of common school education. Our 
earlier common school at the elementary 
level was designed to furnish the kinds 
of education which all citizens needed to 
help them solve the personal and group 
problems met in their task of carrying 
on and improving their own life and life 
in this country. Free, public, state-sup- 
ported elementary education in the com- 
mon school came into being in this coun- 
try to promote the welfare of all citizens 
and, hence, of our nation. So today free, 
public, state-supported secondary educa- 
tion as an upward extension of this earlier 
common school has as it chief function to 
enable all youth to carry on their per- 
sonal, social, and civic life at better levels 
than would be possible had youth educa- 
tion not been available to all. 

The historical secondary school, whose 
major concern was with the interests of 
a minority composed of the intellectually 
elite, the economically favored, or the 
politically powerful, is gradually disap- 
pearing. As our secondary schools have 
become better adjusted to our way of 
life, they have begun to recognize that 
their major function—still imperfectly 
fulfilled—is to help all youth attain a 
common high level of competence to 
think and act in the face of the problems 
and situations of daily life where, under 
freedom, they have the right and the 
duty to make choices. Secondary educa- 
tion seeks to raise this level of compe- 
tence by showing youth how the princi- 
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ples of science, economics, art, and 
mathematics, for example, can be used to 
improve their daily living; how an un- 
derstanding of historical events and forces 
can help them to interpret present politi- 
cal life and governmental structure; how 
moral and ethical ideals and values can 
serve as guides in reaching decisions 
which they must make. The real test is 
whether, as a result of their high school 
education, young adults think straighter, 
reach good decisions with dispatch, and 
choose the better courses of action in 
their personal and group living. As an in- 
herent Part of the effort to help youth 
reach these common high levels of com- 
petence the secondary school is con- 
cerned to see that the special gifts, talents, 
and abilities which any youth possesses to 
an unusual degree are fully developed, for 
only thus can the general level be raised 
to its maximum, 

So the major role of an indigenous 
American secondary school—free, public, 
and state-supported—becomes that of 
producing as far as school education can, 
healthy, self-supporting, socially con- 
scious, morally upright, and rationally be- 
having young men and women who, as 
homemakers, as workers, and as citizens 
of their school, community, state, Nation, 
and the world are able and willing to de- 
fend, maintain, and improve our Ameri- 
can way of life. The historical secondary 
school being exclusive, selective, and aus 
thoritarian in spirit could not and did not 
have such a major function. Our high 
schools today are engaged in the process 
of freeing themselves from the chrysalis 
of the past and—too slowly and uncer- 
tainly—are taking on a form and a pro- 
gram which can more effectively perform 

the function of a truly American high 
school. 

A new role and anew school. The ef- 
fective performance of this function re- 


quires what in effect is a new school. This 
type of school has been increasingly se 
ferred to as the comprehensive high 
school since in 1918 Inglis introduced the 
term and in 1924 Stuart, then principal of 
Arsenal Technical High School in In- 
dianapolis, wrote The Comprehensive 
High School. Most American high schools 
are of this type because they undertake 
to provide a good educational opportu- 
nity for all boys and girls of their com- 
munities, In a few communities in this 
country and commonly in many other 
countries, specialized types of schools are 
provided for each of several types of edu- 
cational Opportunity: college prepara- 
tory, commercial, technical and voca- 
tional, for example. In most American 
communities this separation and stratifica- 
tion of youth for purposes of education 
are not possible, necessary, or desirable. 
Since throughout most of our history sec- 
ondary schools were established while 
the community was still small, one schoo! 
to a community has become the rule. 
While it has not always provided a pro- 
gram wholly suitable to all the youth © 
the community, the trend has been t07 
ward offering a broader and broader prer 
gram. It has become a school committe 
to the education of all youth without 
segregation on the basis of sex, nl 
economic class, intelligence, or future VO 
cational or educational plans. : 
Paraphrasing a statement made pr 
where by the Present writer, it shou 
be noted that recent studies showing t° 
What a large extent the experience ° 
youth is affected by the economic leve 
of the family, the Occupational status ° 
the father, and the area of the city ia 
which the family lives, make it all th 
more important that this country’s hi 
schools shall be so patterned as to he!P 
offset these tendencies toward a 
cleavage. Through the years our peop 
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have developed a deepening conviction 
that differences of race, religion, and 
economic : 


ability should not dominate 
Americ 


nerican life. Those of our social insti- 
tutions that greatly influence the growth 
and development of children and youth, 
and especially 
allowed to dey 
ton or pr 


the schools, must not be 
clop patterns of organiza- 


actices that even unconsciously 
tend to em i 


trary and . 
deed, while 
Upon inhe 


phasize and encourage arbi- 
indemocratic differences. In- 
encouraging differences based 
Selig ob artical abilities and in- 
one a. ery effort should be made to be 
aré ond a and effective methods 
ieee kor ne the artificial dif- 
iii coe Mich grow out of class, race, 

Mec position. Among these 


Means, : 3 A 
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1 lts “common” 1 
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education, supple- 
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James Bry; other hand, educators: like 
of aiten 4 Conant, former president 
for unify; d, have pointed out the need 
ne of RJ youth education. 

UY is at Nene criteria of whether a coun- 
S What it art democratic or autocratic 
Youth, ‘ Oe about the education of its 
in Youth oe S policies and practices 
P } ucation perpetuate and mag- 
tocrati Sidents of birth it is essentially au- 


f C, a R : 
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eco 
and, its me more so, If, on the other 
liberate] Youth education undertakes de- 


Y to eradicate these accidental 


differences, while magnifying and culti- 
vating intrinsic personal ability and worth, 
the nation is inherently democratic and 
will raise up generations of youth who 
will make it more so. The comprehensive 
high school is one of our best means for 
creating social unity without crushing in- 
dividuality and for developing individual 
diversity without cultivating social cleav- 
ages. i ü 

The development of the truly compre- 
hensive high school is thus at once one of 
the great achievements and one of the 
great challenges of American public edu- 
cation. Because vouth from all segments 
of American life attend it, badly needed 
social integration is provided. It under- 
takes to meet our country’s need for a 
“common” learning program for all 
youth, while at the same time and in the 
same school its elective offerings meet the 
specialized needs of each youth. That 
comprehensive high schools do not al- 
Ways provide as well for all youth as 
they admit they should, needs to be 
viewed in the light of the historical fact 
that the idea of such a common high 
school for all youth was the dream of an 
idealist like Benjamin Franklin only a 
few generations ago. That this dream is 
being realized today to so great a degree 
is one of the greatest educational achieve- 
ments in the world’s history. 

Such a school, to play its role effec- 
tively in America today, must have a 
staff fully conscious of the difference be- 
tween the function of this modern Ameri- 
can high school and that of the old sec- 
ondary school. They must be able to point 
out to the general public how the high 
school is trying to make itself a better so- 
cial instrument more effectively to do 
what the people want education to do for 
their boys and girls. A fully reconstructed 


program must be evolved that is designed 
g 
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explicitly so to teach boys and girls that 
this over-all function can be performed. 
An adequate program of counseling and 
guidance must be developed that will dis- 
cover early the kinds and levels of talent 
and ability possessed by each youth, so 
that a “tailor-made” program of educa- 
tion can be provided for him. An appro- 
priate organization of secondary educa- 


tion must be constructed and plans for 
administering these schools must be cre- 
ated that are wholly in keeping in form 
and spirit with the school’s major role. 
Out of the olden day, out of the old 
countries, and out of the old secondary 
school must emerge for this new day, this 
new country, this new secondary school: 
the American high school. 
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li the secondary schools of tomorrow 
“+ We can foresee certain trends in aims, 
m administration and organization, in 
personnel, and in procedures. Fach of 
these trends has its roots in the far-dis- 


tą . : 
ant past and its branches in many other 
Countries of the world. 
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learning that goes on during the confer- 
ence period—with the pupil's increasing 
ability to solve his future personal prob- 
lems as well as to find the solution of a 
particular present problem. Such learn- 
ing also includes changes in the pupil’s 
attitude toward his own competence, and 
growth in his ability to relate himself to 
others. 

Another emphasis is implied in the 
words “every individual.” If the ideal of 
reaching every pupil were taken seri- 
ously, there would be marked changes 
in the present organization and use of 
cumulative pupil personnel records. As 
school enrollment increases, so does di- 
versity of interest, ability, and back- 
ground. To help each pupil adequately 
to realize his potentialities becomes a tre- 
mendous task. i 7 

The phrase “through his own ekar 
implies a shift from counselor-centered 
or school-centered to pupil-centered guid- 
ance. Underlying this shift are a more 
clearly recognized respect for each per- 
son and a faith in his latent resources. Al- 
though this concept of individual consid- 
eration has long been recognized, it is 
difficult to put it into practice, perhaps 
because of the counselor’s impulse to give 
advice and to “do good to people.” 

Much greater progress has been made 
in techniques of discovering the individ- 
ual’s potentialities. The trend here may 
be toward more cautious interpretation 
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and use of standardized tests and other 
techniques of measurement, and toward 
closer coordination and synthesis of in- 
formation from scattered sources. Tech- 
niques will be viewed as “an intelligent 
means of getting results,” not as an end 
in themselves. They will be used to bridge 
the gap between the ideal and the actual, 
between theory and practice. 

To develop the potentialities discovered 
in each pupil, suitable experiences in 
school and in the community are needed. 
An unsuitable curriculum can create 
more problems than even a large guidance 
staff can solve. Lack of appropriate edu- 
cational experiences makes it impossible 
for a pupil to follow a carefully thought- 
out plan. Conflicts at home distract his 
attention. Periods of unemployment de- 
feat the most expert vocational guidance. 
International conditions—war and ru- 
mors of war—make it impossible for 
some pupils to develop their potentiali- 
ties. The guidance worker should be 
aware of the concentric circles of influ- 
ence affecting the individual pupil, and 
familiar with available resources for bet- 
tering local conditions and implementing 
the guidance of individuals. 

Finally, the guidance worker in the 
next few years should give more atten- 
tion to the social, moral, and ethical as- 
pects of guidance. He should help the 
able learners feel a social responsibility 
for their fortunate combination of he- 
redity and family background. He should 
help pupils and adults to take a favorable 
attitude toward any vocational choice 

suited to the individual and useful to 
society. He should help the groups with 
which he works to develop self-imposed 
standards of conduct, consideration for 
others, and satisfaction in working to- 
ward a worthy common goal. 

Through helping to initiate and carry 
out community betterment projects, 


teachers and special guidance workers 
will actually create better conditions for 
child and adolescent development. En- 
listing pupils’ interest and initiative IM 
worth-while projects is the most positive 
way to forestall their engaging in de- 
structive gang activities. For example, a 
youth council in Green Sea, South Caro- 
lina, made and carried out plans for a 
much-needed recreation center; another 
group took responsibility for planting 
fruit trees on a barren hillside, others un- 
dertook to landscape the schoolgrounds: 

These are some of the aims and em- 
phases toward which guidance workers 
should move in the years ahead. 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
ORGANIZATION 


To move forward in this area a secr 
ondary school should have (1) a poe 
pal whose mind and heart are dedicate 
to achieving the foregoing aims; (2) 
teachers who guide while they teach, an 
(3) small guidance units, each in the 
charge of a teacher-counselor who tries 
to know each of his thirty or thirty-five 
pupils in their many-sided aspects. j 

In large schools the small guidance unit 
is obviously essential. Even in smaller 
schools it is desirable for at least thre” 
reasons: it spares the subject teachers o 
necessity of trying to obtain an intima 
understanding of 150 or more pupils 
a departmentalized setup; it makes pos 
sible some choice of the best qualifie f 
most interested teachers as teacher-coum 
selors; and it provides for both individu? 
and group guidance. 

The most common form of 9 
guidance unit is the homeroom. Either ° 
two trends may prevail with respect 
the homeroom: it may be improved by 
in-service education of homeroom teat i 
ers, or it may be replaced by other oe 
of the small guidance unit. The mo” 
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desirable trend would seem to be toward 
guidance in the core course. Whatever 
the type of core curriculum, it can inte- 
grate or interweave guidance and in- 
struction. If the opportunities in the core 
course are fully recognized by the 
teacher, he will succeed in knowing his 
Pupils as individuals, and in providing 
the experiences they need both as groups 
and as individuals. - 
eo organization and administration of 
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Suidance possible. His relation- 
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ship with his staff is reflected in pupil- 
teacher relationships. The curriculum and 
policies of promotion, marking, and dis- 


(ej 


cipline may either facilitate or block ef- 
fective guidance. By providing time and 
leadership for in-service education, the 
principal helps teachers and teacher- 
counselors to maintain a steady growth 
in their ability to carry guidance respon- 
sibilities. 

Every teacher has some responsibility 
for the guidance of pupils in his classes. 
As a regular part of his class procedure 
he will gain some understanding of indi- 
vidual pupils. In the future, teachers may 
do this in a more systematic and expert 
way. For example, at the beginning ofa 
term the teacher may have each pupil fill 
out a small card giving information about 
his interests, his further educational plans, 
his purpose in taking the course, any 
difficulties he anticipates, and any other 
data which the teacher may be able to 
use in helping the pupil succeed in his 
class. Informal oral reports often give 
glimpses of the pupil's background as 
well as his ability to express himself be- 
fore a group and draw a favorable re- 
sponse from them. As pupils work to- 
gether on committees within a class, the 
teacher may observe their relations to 
one another and the roles they play in 
the group. Observation during the class 

eriod and when class is over will give 
the teacher further understanding of so- 
cial relations among the pupils. The 
sociometric test and other methods of 
group study are useful to supplement the 
teacher’s observation. 

Personal contacts count, too. It has 
been estimated that teachers have, on the 
average, about thirty talk contacts with 
pupils during a week. These short inter- 
views can be made to contribute to the 
understanding and guidance of pupils. 
The pupil stops to talk with a teacher 
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when he has an immediate need to “let 
off steam,” to get information, to clarify 
his thinking, or just to feel that he has a 
friend. , , 

Much of the information gained in 

these informal ways is used immediately. 
With this understanding of the pupils 
in his classes, the teacher of each subject 
is in a better position to guide as he 
teaches. Knowing that an overage boy, 
Bill, feels discouraged and inadequate, the 
teacher will find ways during the class 
period to build up his self-esteem. He 
may say, “A few minutes ago Bill made 
an important point which we should dis- 
cuss further.” When Bill’s contribution 
is halting and unclear, the teacher may 
find in it one good idea and develop it 
further. Or he may ask Bill a leading 
question or make a helpful comment that 
enables him to think through the prob- 
lem himself. And after he has done so, 
the teacher may say, “There, we knew 
you could do it if you just kept at it.” 
Thus Bill is prevented from feeling de- 
feated. 

By subgrouping within a regular class, 
the teacher may meet the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils. Working with congenial 
persons on an interesting problem helps 
the shy pupil to relate himself to others. 
Being in a group of equally able persons 
may help an overaggressive pupil to learn 
to share rather than to dominate. Con- 
tributing his special skill to the success- 
ful completion of a group project may 
facilitate a pupil’s acceptance by the 
group, and may lead to the discovery of 
previously unrecognized talent. 

When the teacher shows respect for 
every pupil and makes a habit of looking 
for the good in people—the positive qual- 
ities on which they can build—this atti- 
tude is often “caught” by the group. 
They begin to behave in the same way 
to their classmates. Thus the class group 


itself becomes an instrument of guidance. 

The teacher-counselor has the respon- 
sibility for knowing a much smaller num- 
ber of pupils more thoroughly and meet- 
ing their neceds in a more systematic 
way. He should have easy access to the 
pupils’ cumulative records, and should 
learn to interpret and use these in the 
guidance of his counselees. . 

The teacher-counselor will take major 
responsibility for helping his charges tO 
make educational and vocational plans 
and to deal with the adolescent po 
lems common to the group. To fulfil 
these responsibilities the teacher-coun- 
selor needs time for conferences with in- 
dividuals and for group discussions. Pupils 
may obtain information about educi- 
tional and vocational opportunities from 
pamphlets and books, film discussion 
talks by representatives from schools an 
colleges and practitioners of various se 
cations, visits to local schools and indus- 
tries, radio and TV programs, and con- 
tacts with local employment offices. In 
the study of vocations it is better to cO™” 
sider the various kinds of work in an 1- 
dustry or a field as a unit rather than A 
separate occupations. It is also desirab © 
to secure as speakers some recent g"? a 
ates who will recount their experien? 
in preparing for, entering, and progre’ 
ing in a certain kind of work. 

Although administrators, teachers, ae 
teacher-counselors perform very impor 
tant guidance functions, a well-train? 
guidance coordinator is needed in © a 
secondary schools. This person ™aY f 
given any one of several titles: dea” 3 
girls, dean of boys, administrative * 
sistant or vice-principal in charge of a 
ance, counselor, or director of guidane 
His most important function is to oHe 
with and through the teachers—supP\Y 
ing them with information, sharing ay 
ideas about guidance, demonstrating te 
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niques or tools which they can use, hel 
ing them to gain insights into the behav- 
ior and developmental needs of pupils. 
Another of his functions is to work with 
individual pupils, referred to him by 
teachers, who present more complex 
problems than the teacher-counselor can 
handle. A third function is to know 
and use the school and community re- 
Sources for guidance. The special guid- 
ance worker should also bring the guid- 
as philosophy and point of view to 
ae on policies of promotion, marking, 
nl curriculum modification, and 
= Spects of the total school program. 
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future from his past. 
People have a central core of per- 


sonality which is persistent, permanent, 
and pervasive, and which influences many 
aspects of their behavior. 

Another emphasis which has become 
increasingly evident involves interview- 
ing procedure. Very important is the be- 
lief that the person has resources within 
himself to work out his own salvation. It 
follows that the counselor's role is to help 
the pupil help himself. This he may do by 
maintaining an attitude of positive ex- 
pectancy, by reflecting the pupil's feel- 
ing, by offering interpretation only if it 
is clearly needed. He should guard 
against premature interpretation. The 
counselor is also concerned with making 
changes in the environment which will 
enable the counselee to carry out his 
newly gained insights. This may mean, 
for example, a change of program, a 
home visit, a talk with the pupil's other 
teachers, or financial aid. The counselor 
should respect the pupil's reticence; he 
should not pry or probe. No information 
is worth the cost of destroving a good 
relationship. 

Although guidance workers have al- 
ways given lip service to the idea of let- 
ting the counselee make his own decisions 
and choices, their impulse to tell and to 
teach is still very strong. There are in- 
stances in which advice or recommenda- 
tions are needed, but it is more effective 
in most cases to use a procedure in which 
the pupil thinks through the situation 
and makes plans and decisions himself. 
Moreover, if a counselor gives a pupil 
his insights or plans, he deprives the 
young person of the exciting experience 
of self-discovery. 

Group procedures as well as counsel- 
ing will be used to promote self-under- 
standing and self-responsibility. Pupils 
may use test results to gain an under- 
standing of their interests, abilities, and 
achievement in relation to educational 
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and vocational opportunities. Groups 
may take part in discussions or use role- 
playing or sociodrama to learn ways of 
meeting common problems of parent- 
child, teacher-pupil, boy-girl relations. 
“Techniques of living” may be taught in 
groups. Pupils may also take responsibil- 
ity for rating themselves on the items in- 
cluded on an analytical kind of report 
card, afterward discussing their self-rat- 
ings with the teacher. This approach re- 
flects a new attitude—the teacher's 
opinion is sought by the pupil, not super- 
imposed as a judgment upon him. 


Guidance in the secondary schools of 
tomorrow is pupil-centered. But the pu- 
pil is the center of ever-widening circles 
of influence; the guidance worker should 
recognize these and, to some extent, try 
to make them more favorable to ado- 
lescent development. The most modern 
techniques are employed, but they are 
always used appropriately in a given sit 
uation, as a means to an end, not as an 
end in themselves. The techniques are 
used by a wise and understanding eo 
and the end in view is a growing, self- 
directing, social individual. 
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pointed out at the closing session of the 
Columbia University Bicentennial Cele- 
bration, “One thing that is new is the 
prevalence of newness, the changing scale 
and scope of change itself, so that the 
world alters as we walk in it, so that the 
years of a man’s life measure not some 
Small growth or rearrangement or mod- 
eration of what he learned in childhood, 
but a great upheaval.” 

Spokesmen in the main stream of mod- 
ern secondary education have recognized 
this shift in pace and pattern. State-wide 
curriculum studies have come to grips 
with it in Illinois and Wisconsin, and New 
York State’s Regents’ Council on Read- 
justment of High School Education has 
recently presented its recommendations 
for The Schools We Need. Major pub- 
lications of nationwide policy-making 
groups also recognize the factors which 
make for change and the necessity for 
all-out efforts to meet new needs. The 
American High School, yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society; Education for All 
American Youth, published by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission; the pam- 
phlets of the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth sponsored by 
the United States Office of Education; 
Planning for All American Youth, the 
bulletin of the National Association of 
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Secondary Principals; the Harvard report 
on General Education in a Free Society; 
and most recently the 1953 yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation, Adapting the Secondary-School 
Program to the Needs of Youth are key 
examples. 

Similarly, individual spokesmen have 
taken responsibility for proposing sig- 
nificant, though not always mutually re- 
inforcing, curricular patterns and con- 
tent and programs for action for the 
secondary schools. President Harold W. 
Dodds of Princeton University, President 
A. Whitney Griswold of Yale, Professor 
Arthur Bestor of Illinois, and Mr. Albert 
Lynd, a Boston advertising man, remind 
us of the diverse views which really make 
“issues” of some of the problems for 
which professional and lay leaders are 
conscientiously seeking solution. Al- 
though we have been concerned with 
new curricular patterns and objectives 
at least since the statement of the Cardi- 
nal Principles in 1918, the issues are so 
sharply joined today that Norman Cous- 
ins, with considerable acumen, has re- 
ferred to our time as the period of “The 
Great Debate in American Education.” 

In the pages which follow our pur- 
pose is to explore a cluster of ideas in 
the main stream of educational thought 
which are currently subject to great de- 
bate—and then to raise a few leading 
questions about each idea so that some 
of the frequently glossed-over problems 
will stand out clearly to be considered 
by curriculum workers as they develop 
a rounded conception of the high school 
curriculum. The six ideas that we discuss 
here, taken together, really constitute 
the context for thinking about the all- 
inclusive issue in secondary education to- 
day: the distinctive function of the sec- 
ondary school in contemporary society 
as contrasted with the functions of other 


institutions that influence the lives of 
youth. Let’s look at the ideas. , 
i Society has a mandate and responsi- 
bility to provide education on the high 
school level for all youth. The concept 
of education for all youth takes full cog- 
nizance of the range of intelligence of 
individuals and of their varied special 
talents and specialized vocational and pro- 
fessional goals. It includes too the spread 
of socioeconomic spheres in which youth 
grow up, and the scope of religious back- 
grounds from which they look at their 
world. Aware that our greatest natura 
resource is our human potential for 1- 
formed participation in society, aoe 
nents of the concept suggest that i 
school increase its holding power y 
meeting the needs of the 50 per ping 
youth who drop out of high school a 
fore graduation—and in so doing, mor 
effectively fit qualified youth tO a 
themselves in the technical and profe h 
sional levels of employment in en 
there will be increasing manpower sho 
ages in the next decade. pool 
2. The “comprehensive” high ae: 
provides for optimum benefits t° “ally 
youth and society. The term is lite gt 
descriptive, for the comprehensive oe 
school provides for the variety © Fa 
grams and offerings essential to om” 
educational needs of al] youth in 15 oe , 
munity. Its shops, studios, laborato f- 
and libraries; its classrooms, clinic ü 
fices, and auditoriums; its teachers, Ge yor 
selors, custodians, and administrato’ 3 in 
vide educational opportunities w r 
some communities are provided | maily 
separate high schools devoted PO" cic 
to vocational education, commere® 
and art, or general liberal arts. id pro” 
3. The secondary school shot A phat 
vide general education for all ¥ od as 
contributes to their lives as individ gs 
citizens, as homemakers. The be 
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sumption is that all youth live in multiple 
€nvironments—the changing ones of the 
world of nature, those of social organiza- 
Hons and interest communities, and the 
personal environments of introspection 
that each one lives in with himself. 
There is explicit concern that the pro- 
gram of general education make a differ- 
ence in the lives of young people. But 
n avenues to that difference vary with 
east three interpretations of the term 
at both high school and college levels. 
Or some educators, general education 
nha ha the transmission of the cul- 
acima S essential elements of 
aieas = i Knowledge in the three great 
sa ae inquiry: science, social 
the ie the humanities. For others, 
tual devel general education is intellec- 
ae Met critical capacity 
handlin i judgment and analysis in 
iological ae materials of natural and 
and the oon the social sciences, 
How of E nanities. Still a third concep- 
President “ee education, according to 
rence Colle arold Taylor of Sarah Law- 
the ienne and one that seems from 
ceptance A Hien have gained wide ac- 
olds that A e secondary school level, 
the Pupil th order to reach the mind of 
to the ad e pEi must pay attention 
ence, his dene of the pupil’s total experi- 
MUSE take ane €s, interests and needs, and 
Which produ ount of the social influence 
in the bdivian certain attitudes of mind 
4. Provi dual pupil.” 
student ayo should be made for each 
for which pome individualized. study 
interest, i Saers capacity and 
rectly related phase of the program js di- 
tends aei a general education; it ex- 
Study to deve cation in every area of 
experty evelopment of higher levels of 
areas, dred Creativity in each of these 
Subjects = achers who recognize that all 
potentially general education 
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this eliminates the divisive classification 
of areas as “general subjects” or “special 
subjects.” It also indicates the school’s 
responsibility to provide adequate in- 
struction and stimulation for each stu- 
dent to scale toward the top of his 
powers, within his age-experience range, 
in arcas in which he has special gifts or 
interests. 

5. If learning is to take place, students 
must recognize a definite relationship be- 
ween their own strivings and concerns 
and what is expected of them in school. 
This idea has led to problem-solving 
as an important and widely advocated 
teaching-learning procedure. Practically, 
this means that teachers help students to 
identify personal and social problems of 
interest and concern to themselves with 
the expectation that through inquiry 
and study important understandings and 
meanings will be acquired. Further, it 1s 
recognized that growing ability in the 
processes of problem-solving is itself a 
vital outcome. In certain schools special 
emphasis is placed on the identification 
of current community problems of such 
scope that students may make significant 
decisions and follow through with them 
at the school-community level. Implicit 
in such concern for problem-solving 1s 
development of appropriate skills for 
group procedures. 

6. A creative pattern of student par- 
ticipation in personal and community 
problems calls for close cooperation of 
school staff and other citizens. This 

ints in effect to the organic relation- 
ship of the school and the community of 
which it is a functioning part. There is 
need to utilize the informed interests and 
talents of parents and other citizens in 
planning and carrying out the school pro- 
ram. At the same time, there is need for 
professional leadership to coordinate and 
chart the educational course for this here- 
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tofore untapped community resource. 

These six ideas taken together consti- 
tute a comprehensive approach of con- 
siderable appeal to many informed per- 
sons who are interested in the secondary 
school curriculum. But their widespread 
acceptance as generalized principles does 
not preclude necessity for careful analy- 
sis of a number of constituent problems 
that must be handled at the level of 
school administration, teaching methods, 
and curriculum content. In the groups 
of questions which follow we shall at- 
tempt to identify at least a few of the 
central points at which high school teach- 
ers and administrators can take hold as 
they begin to bring their curriculums 
into line with the comprehensive point 
of view embodied in the six conceptions 
discussed above. 


»: «ALL YOUTH 


Once the high schools accept respon- 
sibility for all youth, difficult practical 
problems arise. How can we conceive a 
curriculum sufficiently broad in scope 
to cater to the capacities and aptitudes 
unique to each student? How diversified 
a program may communities reasonably 
expect in their schools? What flexibility 
in programing for individuals and groups 
is necessary to permit the use of a wide 
variety of community resources—in field 
trips and conferences and in work ex- 
perience to complement school learnings 
and provide for the drive for economic 
sufficiency of older adolescents? 

Further, in a system of mass educa- 
tion what standards of performance and 
achievement are feasible? Does equality 
of educational opportunity imply a level- 
ing of standards and achievement, result- 
ing in conformity? Can mass education 
be superior education at the same time? 
Obviously, since talents differ almost 
infinitely, identical standards for all stu- 


dents are out of the question. What pro- 
visions, therefore, must be made to keep 
in intimate touch with the progress of 
each student to help him develop signifi- 
cant criteria for his own achievement 
that are at once consistent with his own 
abilities and with standards of profi- 
ciency in any given area of study? 


... COMPREHENSIVE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


What provisions must be made in 
the program of the comprehensive high 
school to insure the realization of its dis- 
tinctive goal: the integration of social- 
vocational interest groups on a commun- 
ity-wide basis? There are those who hold 
that the structure of the high school 1$ a 
symbol of its community—in population 
in interests represented and catered to, 1n 
values emphasized, in quality of facilities 
and faculty provided for youth—and that 
the school cannot extricate itself fro™ 
this pattern. To what extent is this the 
case? For example, in the very sharply 
demarcated residential and indust"? 
areas of urban centers is it possible ei 
have a comprehensive high school the” 
transcends the limitations of social or ee 
zation of its area? To what extent 
more broadly representative small eae 
communities is it possible for the scho 
to embrace the variety of interests 
adults as well as youth? 


... GENERAL EDUCATION 


Each of the conceptions of gen 
education—cultural heritage, intet of 
development, and recognized nee gE 
youth—stems from a different ”' 


i- 
ground philosophically and psycholog, 
cally. They represent different ing 


proaches to the big problem of he Pass 
youth to cope with the accumulate® 7 js 
of cultural content of many kinds. ase 
significant to ask, therefore, if they 
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bination a one, separately or in com- 
ponerse a: ka student to broaden 
Gona $a increase his capacity for 
dons Wi re Inquiry and productive ac- 
the str bet provisions can be made in 

struc 


turing of clase accutie . 
sure th g lass activities to in- 


ties me and analytical abili- 
ana ta in the handling of personal 
textual meee problems for which little 
alea a o! the conventional sort 
tion on n groups that center atten- 
Vision can e ns problems, what pro- 
dition a tn Paine to insure that, in ad- 
Methods of “opment of procedures and 
of the ra i al Significant aspects 
culture st ‘memati | content of 
knowledge aas part of the funded 

Should teact ie students? What criteria 
Of the tienes: use to select that content 
study by A, judged most significant for 
are called for students? What provisions 
Stam to eee a general education pro- 
and Tisethieats e pang the primary values 
carned? And Aa each broad field are 

to be made : 1en—what provisions need 
Student to cial insure occasion for each 
will Constity ‘ lish for himself (since this 

Stitute his philosophy) a broad 


Unde 
Tstandir 
Consti ng of relationships 
NStituent fields? nships among 


‘+ SPECIAL TALENTS AND 
INTERESTS 


Rec à 
ology ent studies in biology and physi- 


Mental 
Seckin 

Science 
Con 
life 


> SOcial-politj : ies 
Cepti political action, religious 


take 


78h inf, A 
achieve ai ormation and competence to 
Snificant design, and the ex- 


tent to which an inclusive, consistent de- 
sign or “world view” is achieved. And 
additional studies in communication in- 
dicate that rounded personality develop- 
ment is facilitated through expressive 
competence in several art forms—the 
mediums through which design is made 
clear to oneself and to others. From this 
point of view, a new series of questions 
calls insistently for consideration. How 
can instruction for exceptional profi- 
ciency grow out of work in general edu- 
cation? Within the comprehensive high 
school, what is a reasonable scale of in- 
struction in each area of study—com- 
mercial education, technical education, 
science, art, music, writing, and so on? 
To what extent should the school assume 
responsibility for special instruction—not 
for gifted students only, but for all stu- 
dents—to insure that they will scale 
higher in their understandings of any 
area of general education that challenges 
them? To what extent should the school 


ovide exploratory experiences in all the 


pr 
hould the school 


arts? To what extent s 
provide stimulation toward and instruc- 


tion for competence in several arts? 


... CURRICULUM CONTENT AND 


METHOD 


What shall the high schools teach? 
How shall it be taught? These questions 
of curriculum content and method are 
obviously related to previous discussions 
of general education and individualized 
studies. How shall these two phases of 
the curriculum be organized for instruc- 
tional purposes? To what extent do the 
organizational patterns as ordinarily clas- 
sified—subjects, broad fields, core—repre- 
sent mutually exclusive or mutually = 
forcing points of view? Is it reasona le 
to look upon each of these patterns as 
suitable for certain specified purposes 


within the over-all framework of the 
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curriculum? If so, what purposes are best 
served by a problem-centered course as 
against one focused on the broad fields 
or separate disciplines? How can we in- 
sure a unified outlook and approach for 
the total curriculum if such differentia- 
tion according to purposes is followed? 
With respect to classroom method, 
current educational thought tends to 
place emphasis on problem-solving. The 
basic assumption here seems to be that 
“acquiring” learnings is most fruitfully 
seen as a product of “Inquiring.” Further, 
skill in methods of dealing with prob- 
lems is considered a worthy objective. 
Although these conceptions have un- 
doubtedly contributed to the improve- 
ment of classroom practices, they are not 
without their ambiguities and difficulties, 
Is problem-solving the most effective 
method for all types of learnings? Do the 
rather formalized Steps of problem 
ing provide a suitable context f 
study of literature and the arts, for ex- 
ample? Courses organized entirely around 
problems frequently make littie provi- 
sion for continuity of growth in devel- 
oping meanings and their interrelation- 
ships. What provisions can be made in 
planning to insure such continuity? 


-soly- 
or the 


-.»» SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Recent years have witnessed a marked 
growth of citizen interest in the public 
schools. Their participation in school af- 
fairs marks acceptance of the fact that in 
a free society the people bear ultimate 


responsibility for education. Such in- 
volvement brings with it many vexing 
problems. Is it possible to differentiate 
the responsibilities of the citizen from 
those of the professional educator in 
policy-making and curriculum develop- 
ment? What are desirable methods of 
effecting closer cooperation between ed- 
ucator and citizen? Further, community 
agencies and groups other than the school 
are directly concerned with the educa- 
tion and welfare of youth. Meeting the 
developmental tasks of adolescents is 4 
function of their total life—in school and 
out. What are desirable channels of com- 
munication and cooperation between the 
various institutions concerned? 


Where do we go from here? on 
viously, back again to consideration i 
and disciplined work with each of th 
focal problems in the context of its ga 
erative idea. This is the hard road © 
study, self-searching, and group delibera: 
tion. But the goal is clear: a variety i 
curriculum designs, each expressing se 
needs characteristic of a local commu 
nity. At the same time, each curriculum’ 
design not only will provide for selene i 
transmission of the accumulated heritap” 
of modern world culture and the aoe 
pment in young people of value si 
tures for modern living, but also a 
foster the emergence of the imaginativ 
Sympathetic qualities of individuality 
from which life in a democratic societ 
constantly renews itself. 
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The High School in the Community” 
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ey Administration at the 
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the Mal Ades Staff of the Department of Edu- 
sUmmer Of ation at Teachers College in 
1954. He is particularly inter- 
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life of y ped of the secondary school on 
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accompany a shift from an agrarian and 
locally centered America to a highly 
mechanized and industrialized world 
community. Therefore, if we are to pre- 
serve and further develop our democratic 
civilization, it is imperative that secondary 
schools provide the experiences necessary 
to fit young people to take a place in this 
new society and contribute maximally 
to its development. But young people 
learn to take a place in society through 
their experiences as members of a local 
community. Hence the educator who 
must take ‘responsibility for these experi- 
ences should come to see his community 
in all its interdependence with the region, 
the nation and the world. The focus on 
the local community, as exemplified in 
this article, is believed to be the best edu- 
cational approach to developing an un- 
derstanding of problems not only locally 
but in the broader world context. 

As has been pointed out, the relation- 
ship of the school to the community is 
determined by the function which the 
school attempts to perform. Conse- 
quently, as a broader function of the sec- 
ondary school is accepted, there will in- 
evitably be a change in the nature of its 
association with the community. In view 
of the fact that in varying degrees second- 
ary schools are already accepting the chal- 
lenge of this changing function and that 
new relationships with the communi 
are developing, it seems timely to project 
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our thinking as to what relationship 
should exist with the community as the 
secondary school attempts to carry out 
its responsibility. 

Six interrelated ideas will be presented 
in this discussion, with the general objec- 
tive of showing the mutual benefits which 
accrue to the school and community 
when they work cooperatively on their 
common problems. Specifically, a point of 
view will be expressed regarding (1) how 
the broad function of the school should 
be identified, (2) how policies and pro- 
grams for school operation should be de- 
veloped, (3) how school programs should 
be organized in order best to accomplish 
their purposes, (4) how experiences for 
youth should be made more vital, (5) 
how school facilities should serve com- 
munity citizens, and (6) how school 
publicity should be utilized. No claim 
is made for the originality of any of 
the ideas; rather they seem to represent 
the most valid projection from advanced 
current practices and ideas expressed in 
the training of secondary school princi- 
pals. 

Secondary schools should provide lead- 
ership in coordinating community ef- 
forts toward self-improvement. There 
is no desire more normal than the one to 
become better. And sprinkled through- 
out every community are individuals and 
groups of individuals who have a desire 
to make their community a better place 
in which to live and to make a living. 
Often their wishes are never reduced into 
a course of action. But even more often 
the efforts are made in isolation from any 
concept of the over-all pattern of com- 
munity need and in ignorance of most 
other efforts which are being directed to 
the same end of improved community liv- 
ing. The obvious shortcoming of this un- 
organized approach is that responsibilities 
and functions of the many groups, insti- 


tutions, and agencies are not understood; 
many areas of needed attention are there- 
fore overlooked, and in other areas there 
is considerable duplication. 

We ask ourselves, first, why many of 
the desires to improve community life 
never materialize and, second, why others 
which result in action remain unrelated 
to each other and to the total picture of 
human need. In reacting to the first ques- 
tion it seems that we must recognize that 
the process of effecting change is often 
complicated and inevitably results in 4 
hopeless feeling on the part of those who 
have neither the skills to initiate actio? 
nor the resourcefulness to know where 
to go for help. In answering the secon 
question it can be said that there has been 
an absence of insight in recognizing the 
need for machinery which would capital- 
ize on these common interests and CO 
vert the efforts into a well-coordinate 
and constructive force for pursuing 2 
better life for the entire community: 
Either this lack of insight existed of the 
leadership necessary for establishing 43° 
effectively operating the machinery wie 
not provided. 

If we analyze the process by 
people work together on their comme 
problems, we readily see that it is an © ue 
cative experience and that educator 
should have abilities and insights WC 
make them particularly well qualified = 
provide leadership to such an underta 
ing. The very function of the seconda 
school might be summarized by saying 
that it is to make people more willing 
better able to improve the way ° , 
in their community. This concepts 
course, includes a responsibility to 9°. 
as well as to young people. The ioe 
tions of time, energy, and other an 
mitments must be recognized, but €? 
citizen is obligated to give of his taler Z 
in the community effort to become be 


which 
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ter. Further, it is believed that the sec- 
ondary school principal and the teaching 
staff, because of qualifications and posi- 
ton, should provide leadership in operat- 
Ing the coordinating machinery necessary 
or Maximum community improvement. 
pcan machinery i would logi- 
ee Sala So lab of agen- 
jeusi — and other groups of 
6 Beane D cre interested in developing 
enin p - in which to live. As has 
ough a ath š one of the primary tasks of 
OF a et would be the identification 

£ n of total community needs 


and t “lane : 
he clarification of the various re- 


SPonsibilities 
4 aoe throughout the community 
a gr ting these needs. The fact that such 
stoup would be concer Xi a. 
type of e concerned with this 
tance z task makes it of utmost impor- 
o ae ; 
Sporn the secondary school that this 
nity orn S" y 
Provided. 2 for Cooperative planning be 
©Peration The distinctive feature in the 
Secondary = this group as related to the 
Cliberatio school must be recognized: its 
wi ns should identify the functi 
} ction 


hich tl 

q Ş . 

Pattern i school is to assume in the total 
here county life. 

Cre seems z 

ical f MS to be no procedure more 


Sibilities a arriving at the broad respon- 
Study o tl 4 € secondary school than the 
ter Sonin us genuine concern for a bet- 
tually re nity. If these people are ac- 
We g Presentative of the community, 
unction of eady to accept as the 
Co Ot the secondary school in that 
gment MP hecatans their considered 
“Cates it should be. 
a 4 oN should work more 
Ws a ate citizens in plan- 
thin the f e program for youth. 
ie Te ramework of the function to 
fe g E Y secondary education in the 
wip blished aai, policies must be 
E adequate} =" ogram planned which 
We be a ischarge this function. 
€ that the schools belong to 


the people and that their major concern 
is to improve the quality of living in the 
community, it is only natural that we in- 
sist that lay people participate in the 
process of determining how this objective 
can best be accomplished. Educators 
should be expected to play a major role 
in selecting experiences for youth which 
recognize the best principles of learning, 
but the a 


stance of local citizens is im- 
perative in identifying specific purposes 
of the school and in deciding the program 
of experiences necessary to achieve these 
purposes under existing community con- 
ditions. 

One of the biggest shortcomings in 
programs of secondary education today 
is their failure to take account of the dis- 
tinctive needs of the local community 
and its youth, It cannot be denied that 
local citizens have insights into local con- 
ditions which are far more penetrating 
than those that can be expected of the 
school staff alone. Therefore, the ideal 
methodology for studying the commun- 
ity and its youth as a basis for planning 
a more appropriate school program is 
through the cooperative efforts of lay 
people and the professional school staff. 

It is generally accepted that public 
schools can be no better than the com- 
munity wants them to be. Hence we have 
another purpose for lay participation in 
school planning. Methods of informing 
the community as to the purposes and 
needs of the school have already been 
widely used. But no mere dissemination 
of information can match the gain in 
understanding which will come from ac- 
tual community participation in develop- 
ing the purposes and program of the 
school. Not only the desire but also the 
support for school improvement is the 
normal outgrowth of understanding. 

Obviously both reasons which have 
been set forth for working closely with 
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community citizens in planning the 
school program justify the practice in the 
same way. They indicate that this is the 
fastest and best method of developing a 
better school. No other school and com- 
munity relationship can be so dynamic 
and vital as one which results from work- 
ing together in the actual process of im- 
proving the school and community. This 
concept of joint operation of the school 
has established a wholesome and defen- 
sible theoretical basis upon which prac- 
tice can continue to build. 

Secondary school programs should be 
organized around the major purposes to 
be served. As has been pointed out, the 
major purposes of secondary education 
should be identified through the efforts 
of the school staff, students, and lay citi- 
zens as they cooperatively study the com- 
munity and its youth. This process of 
continued study will undoubtedly result 
in purposes which are based on the prob- 
lems and processes of living within the 
community. Eventually these purposes 
should come to serve as the organiza- 
tional framework of the school. Such an 
organizational plan would be based on the 
needs of youth as they relate to the phys- 
ical and social environment as opposed to 
the typical organization around subject- 
matter areas. Teaching would be free of 
undue loyalty to specific subjects and 
would concentrate on providing experi- 
ences which contribute to the achieve- 
ment of purposes, with less attention on 
acquiring skills and information without 
establishing their relationship to the needs 
of individuals. 

As a youth-serving agency a school 
might decide that youth should leave 
school capable of being good community 
Citizens, living healthy lives, being good 
homemakers, making a living, and wisely 
using leisure time. These decisions could 
be translated into purposes which would 


serve as a basis for organizing the school 
program. This implies an organizational 
framework in distinct contrast to the 
presently typical plan of organization 
around subject-matter areas. It seems that 
We are unrealistic to expect evaluation 
in terms other than subject-matter com- 
petence so long as we continue to have 
a basic plan of organization that features 
subject-matter departments. f 

In the case of purpose organization the 
plan would lend itself to evaluation 0? 
the basis of the contribution that expert- 
ences make to one or more of the pur- 
Poses of the school. Logically, then, the 
extent to which all purposes are achiev 
would be the extent to which a gool 
school has been achieved. Indeed, there }§ 
nothing more complex in this plan than 1m 
the traditional organization around sub- 
ject matter. Instead of heads of depart- 
ments to work with the staff on the pO" 
gram of that department, there would be 
chairmen of committees to develop we 
program which contributed to each © 
the school’s purposes. If the secondary 
school is to develop its own unique end 
poses and evaluate the program in term 
of these purposes, the basic features ° 
this organizational plan are essential. i 

This development in secondary soho 
has significant implications for the T° 
tionship of the school to the community’ 
In the first place, the purposes will of 
identified through the joint efforts 5 
school personnel and community mee 
Second, the purposes will be based 00 ee 
needs of youth as they are identified em 
ts study of the problems and processes ar 
living in the community. Third, on) js 
tion of the extent to which the scho? e 
serving these purposes can best be ™ pI 
IN Cooperation with community citizo 
who are intimately associated with E 
problems and processes of living in © 
community, Fourth, continuous develoP 
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ment of the program can be carried on 
best in cooperation with community citi- 
zens who are sensitive to the ever-chang- 
ing nature of community life. j 
Secondary schools should utilize com- 
peaa thesia eigd in providing learning 
ne mids If the purposes which the 
“we ae to serve grow out of the prob- 
seer Processes of living in the com- 
mak 2 source of experience for 
tie S p e found in the community 
a ng. We know tha 
e Ee 
a. ike a 
nore active 
the better are chan 
© affected. It ma 
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Study their 
Problems, 
Which fost 
verbalize 
The merit 
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age an environment 
s possible and indicate 
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ces that behavior will 
kes better sense, then, 

Opportunities for youth to 
community and to analyze its 
its needs, and the processes 
er Its existence, than it does to 
about them in the classroom. 
ing experien a ing this type of learn- 
and in T e long been recognized, 
into tac oe Ei egrees has found its way 
Te necessa r wo further developments 
mum use sl „Schools are to make maxi- 
teachers tn 2 learning principle: first, 
the use i i eccome more competent in 
and tond é ne as a laboratory, 
Sram St by € organization of the pro- 
Possible for e adapted so as to make it 


students to tak iv 
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i TE 
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A EP ig from activities and proj- 
Periences for be engaged in as learning 
of thinkin Or youth, this is not the focus 
bein 8 when this type of work is 
lee® Planned, T aes 
€Ctin, AGE he real criterion for se- 
Will cnbe 1s whether or not they 
and ëlo ute to the desirable growth 
this eh re of students. If they do 
Provement ut will be community im- 
en sh the converse is not nec- 
* When we get obsessed by the 


thought of community improvement and 
make that the focus of our thinking, it is 
possible to carry out a project which may 
improve a local condition without the 
learning taking place which is possible 
if we give first consideration to provid- 
ing a valuable learning experience. 

In addition to providing an experiential 
laboratory, the community also serves as 
a reservoir of resources that can be 
brought into the school. Participation by 
citizens of the community in the activi- 
ties carried on within the school has a 
twofold purpose. First, we bring them to 
a school situation in which their particu- 
lar interest or ability qualifies them to 
make a contribution to the quality of a 
learning experience. And second, it builds 
understanding on the part of the person 
brought in as to what the school is at- 
tempting to do. At the very least, the 
school looks better in the eyes of the per- 
son invited because he feels it a sign of 
alertness that the school recognized his 
potential contribution and brought him 
there. 

The ideal program will of course pro- 
vide the proper balance between activities 
in the school and those in the community, 
but if a well-rounded perspective of life 
in the community and its relationship to 
the region, the nation and the world is 
expected, proper balance will include in- 
creasing the utilization of community 
resources, 

Secondary schools should serve as com- 
munity centers. In the future the human 
resources of the school will be utilized 
more fully for improving life in the com- 
munity and the physical facilities will 
increasingly be adapted for community 
use. Nothing seems more ridiculous than 
the duplication of existing facilities which 
already belong to the community in or- 
der to provide a center for the social, 
recreational, and educational activities of 
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adults and young people during “non- 
school” hours. Many duplications exist 
where schools are well equipped to serve 
as community centers, and others are con- 
stantly being developed at much greater 
expense than would be required to adapt 
the school facilities to serve this purpose. 

This practice of separate community 
centers will gradually stop as the philos- 
ophy that the school is actually a part of 
the community is accepted. Indeed, the 
contribution to school and community 
relations which is made by the school’s 
serving as a community center is a far 
more important reason for such a practice 
than the cost factor in duplicating facili- 
ties. A natural and vital relationship is 
encouraged when the school actually 
serves the community and is considered 
to be an important aspect of its life, 

A bit of cooperative planning in the 
interest of the total needs of the com- 
munity can reduce considerably the cost 
of physical facilities and contribute sig- 
nificantly to creating the close relation- 
ship which should exist between the 
school and the community. 

Secondary schools should reconsider 
the purpose of mass communication, 
Nothing which has been said in the fore- 
going discussion precludes the use of such 
sources as the newspaper, radio, televi- 
sion, and special bulletins as aids in keep- 
ing the community informed and in in- 
creasing its understanding of the school. 
This discussion does suggest the inade- 
quacy of relying on such methods as the 
sole effort to bring about a well-informed 
and understanding public. The signifi- 
cant feature of the practices thus far de- 
scribed is that they result in understandin 
but are not primarily aimed at this ob- 
jective. These practices represent only 
what is believed to be the best methods 
of arriving at a good school and imply 
nothing in the way of an extra effort to 


maintain a good relationship with the 
community. This result is accomplished 
in the normal process of becoming a bet- 
ter school. 

The techniques referred to here repre- 
sent an additional effort to keep the com- 
munity abreast of school efforts and 
should be considered as a reporting and 
describing process as opposed to the often- 
used concept of selling. As schools panne 
ingly involve their citizens in the proce 
of policy making and program pimo 
the need for salesmanship is ede 
Into its place moves the understanding 
of the strengths, weaknesses, and needs © 
the school which can come only from an 
intimate association with the problem - 
providing appropriate experiences for oy 
youth. The program of public inform 
tion then takes its rightful place 4S h 
technique to describe the processes whic | 
are being utilized to develop the schoo 
program and to report on plans aads 
sults of plans for increasing the effectiv 
ness of the school, 


Implicit in each of the ideas in i 
article is a belief in the fundamental na 
Sponsibility of two offices of the pr 
System—the office of the board of € 
cation and the office of the local oe 
Principal. Boards of education are ee 
posed of a group of lay individuals W “i 
are legally responsible for the op 
tion of the school system. This organizi 
tion exists in order to have representaty n 
of the school district in a legal positio” 
to reflect the wishes of the people in laah 
viding public education. The descriptio"? 
of practices in this discussion will " 
crease the ability of the board to pen . 
conformity with the wishes of the oi 
ple; in fact they provide effective mie 
ods through which the board can ke 
cover what these wishes are and oo 
arrangements for their translation 1” 
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action. Certainly no board of education 
Or central office staff has the right to pre- 
scribe the educational program for a 
given school, It should be not only the 
prerogative but the obligation of every 
S Sie forces with the commu- 
thee ee dey elop the program which in 
Considered judgment is most ap- 
Propriate for their particular situation. 
cee a that communities are in- 
this se a is sufficient to justify 
Cation ese br mahia eee of edu- 
Provisions ay op policies and make 
$ hich will 

Ut encour 
Study and į 
If school 
the life of 
Indicated a 
Cadership 


not only permit 
age this process of program 
mprovement. 

S are to be related directly to 
the community to the extent 
s desirable in this article, the 
of the local principal is of ut- 


most importance. No other single posi- 
tion in the enterprise of public education 
is so important to the success of the enter- 
prise as the local principalship. Strengths 
at other points in the organizational plan 
cannot compensate for weaknesses in this 
office. The obvious reason for such a 
faith in the potentiality of the principal 
is that he must provide leadership to 
teachers and citizens in their joint efforts 
to provide the best possible experiences 
to boys and girls. The plan of school and 
community cooperation discussed herein 
is believed to be the one in which the 
secondary school can best assume 1ts 
proper role in the life of the community. 
The success of the plan will be to a large 
extent dependent upon the effectiveness 
of the leadership provided by the high 
school principal. 


Evaluating High School Programs: 


LEE L. BLOOMENSHINE 


DIRECTOR OF SECONDARY INSTRUCTION, SAN DIEGO (CALIFORNIA) CITY SCHOOLS 


fe conjecture as to how tomorrow’s 
high school will be evaluated must 
take into account our efforts to measure 
the schools of today. Current practice in 
evaluation, although improving in quality 
and extent, is generally limited, uncer- 
tain, and unsatisfactory. With imperfect 
instruments at hand we contemplate the 
task of assaying an educational program 
that is not yet clearly discerned. This is 
like trying to direct a guided missile of 
uncertain performance to a target of un- 
predictable mobility. If the figure may 
be crowded even further: the target is 
not one but many, for the high schools 
of the next decade will be widespread 
and as diverse as the communities they 
serve, 

The limitations of Measuring tools pres- 
ently available are reflected in the fact 
that they are, for the most Part, not gen- 
erally understood by the public or used 
without admitted reservations by their 
professional practitioners. This common 
attitude of reserve has defensible basis. 
Few instruments in current use are ap- 
plicable to the whole high school pro- 


* Mr. Bloomenshine served as a teacher, junior 
high school principal, and senior high school 
principal prior to his present assignment in the 
San Diego City Schools. His interest in ap- 
Praisal of secondary education has been further 
stimulated by the rapidly increasing demands 


upon the secondary schools of that dramatically 
expanding west coast city. 
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r ub- 
gram and many of them are quite $ 
jective. 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL? 


Only the very wise or the incredibly 
brash would venture to describe in pa 
plicit detail the high school of the a 
—even the near future. No such “ne 
will be recorded here, But no practicing 
schoolman can afford not to speculat 
upon the pattern of instruction by w he 
he and his successors will be serving a 
needs of tomorrow’s youth. From t 


vantage point of his own experience an 
with benefit of reports from the pr 
blazers of his profession, he can trace 
outline of things to come. iy] be 

The high school of tomorrow W! -om 
a derivative of today’s schools, and m 
that source it will inherit a healthy ie 
riety of characteristics. No single y 
will be accurately described as typ!©# its 
its times, but each will be typical 5 
own community. Variety will ne 
prized for its own sake. There Wi ha 
unifying traits among the schools nek 
will mark them as kinsfolk and a 
Poraries. The school that can, in bly 
sense, be called typical will proba a 
Possess some or all of the follow 
characteristics, 


hich 


o 

t e 5 cho? 

Tt will be a comprehensive high $ alle 

That is, whether it is large or nti 
will seek to provide suitable educ 
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for all its students, with due reeard for 
their varying personal needs and even- 
tual goals. It will offer a common body 
of experiences and subject matter for all, 
plus many learnings of a special type. 
It will be for all youth, whether or 
not they plan to g0 to college, and it 
will endeavor to prepare all to assume 
their share of responsibilities as American 
citizens, 
f It will be centered upon the needs of 
youth, Books have been written on this 
E = the idea need nor be elabo- 
cm tee ag point. There remains, how- 
fend wesc in learn about the common 
plicity of weh and the boundless multi- 
4 their 
The school 
rowing will be 
Present a cross 5 


unique and separate needs. 
toward which we are 
flexible. Our classrooms 
} ection of the youth of 
Meric ith į x $ s 
of] Ca, with its bewildering complexity 
5 ‘man differer f 7 
ted to r 
to fir a Pre 
formity, 
Should pr 
as 


Ices. Too often we have 
Oughhew our human material 
2crustean bed of academic con- 
Adjustable curricular furniture 
©ve to be more healthful as well 
hospitable. Versatile teachers, 

ade-leve] organization, and ch 
chedules will make their contri- 
Mutually exclusive departmen- 
of subject fields will diminish 
Ò Curriea i a less serious deterrent 

Morrow? en he ape 

Umes in whi T ; school will reflect the 
: cing, A 1 = lives and moves and has 
Be ee business and industrial 
meet iit retard the material 
r Tarento 3 ichan] plant and facili- 
l extension m school-age population, 
© for te of the period of time avail- 
Pectaner, Ng, the increase in life ex- 
ton, at developments in communica- 
Politie | SS'8encies of world affairs and 
X Ai their resultant military ne- 
ate Spicy are aspects of the social 
ch education must func- 


More 
‘exible or: 

Uc time 
Utions, 


“alization 
and wil] 


tion and from which it cannot isolate 
itself. 


WHY BOTHER WITH 
EVALUATION? 

Whether or not the above conjectures 
are eventually verified, the necessity will 
exist for evaluating whatever program 
we shall have. Why must we evaluate? 
Abraham Lincoln probably reduced the 
problem to its simplest terms when he 
said, “If we could first know where we 
are and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do and how to do 
ig’ 7 

In the case of the public schools, evalu- 
ation is continuous and inevitable. Con- 
versation at the family dinner table, dis- 
cussion at the service club, letters to the 
editor, and bridge-table gossip—all are 
variations of the community's measure- 
ment of the worth of its schools. The 
process will be more accurate and more 
constructive if those responsible for the 
school program have provided the perti- 
nent facts in a manner and form that 
make them understandable and signifi- 
cant. 

Good evaluative procedures, with the 
results intelligibly reported and inter- 
preted to the public, will go far to forc- 
stall the attacks, whether spontaneous or 
incited, that sometimes occur when the 
local citizens are less well informed about 
their schools. The public wants to know 
what the schools are trying to do, how 
well they are succeeding, and whether 
or not what they are doing is good for 
the pupils. They prefer complete and ac- 
curate answers, but partial and distorted 
ones will be accepted if the former kinds 
are lacking. 

The influence on staff morale of a good 
evaluation program cannot easily be over- 
estimated. Teachers respond favorably to 
actual participation in an effort toward 
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a common goal and spirits are lifted by 
the knowledge that demonstrable prog- 
ress has been made. But warning should 
be taken of the allergy of teachers to be- 
ing improved by subterfuge. If the evalu- 
ation progress is identified as merely an 
administrative device for the in-service 
training of the staff, its destiny is dark 
and unpromising. Cooperatively arrived 
at and democratically performed, the ac- 
tivities of evaluation can provide genuine 
motivation, 

A purpose much more important than 
any of the foregoing is modification of 
the program for the improvement of in- 
struction. Evaluation should tell what 
progress we are making toward the 
achievement of our accepted goals. It 
should tell how effective or ineffec- 
tive are our methods. It should reveal 
strengths and weaknesses of our curricu- 
lum in terms of the behavior of students. 
In the light of the information revealed, 
the staff, the students, and the public will 
be enabled and stimulated to bring about 
the needed improvements. 


WHOSE JOB SHOULD IT BE? 


All who have a stake in an enterprise 
should be concerned with reports of its 
progress. In the business of education the 
interested parties include the pupils, the 
teachers, the non-teaching staff, the ad- 
ministrators, the parents, and the general 
public. 

Teachers commonly are less concerned 
with evaluation than are the administra- 
tors. Some feel that evaluation is unneces- 
sary. A few may defend the status quo. 
Some may consider the results of evalua- 
tion valid only when they confirm the 
teachers’ own pre-judgments. Virtually 
all will respond, with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm, to a call to service for the im- 
provement of the instructional program. 

The general public ordinarily does not 


have opportunities to voice a consensus ‘OF 
a majority opinion, In many communities 
the opinion poll has proved to be valu- 
able. A public opinion survey can show 
the general level of satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with the school and its program. 
It can identify things which are pleasing 
or displeasing to the citizens. It can assay 
public opinion as to whether the school 
has identified the life needs of its students 
and how well the school is meeting these 
needs. The origin of any such surveys 
should be within the schools or an allied 
agency. Direct attempts at evaluation by 
citizen groups tend to go beyond evalua- 
tion and into specific recommendation 
for changes in curriculum, plant, ane 
procedures. 

Students can and should help in deter- 
mining not only what is most worth- 
while to be learned, but also how t° 
know that the learning has taken place: 
This they cannot do without expert adult 
guidance, 

It is up to the principal, then, to take 
the leadership in whatever program 0 
evaluation he wants for his school. with- 
out his leadership there will be no effet 
tive program. With no verifiable eviden® 
of improvement in his school there M% 
be, eventually, a different principal. ies 

Historically, outside agencies and m 
stitutions have taken the initiative " 
evaluating secondary schools. Univers!” 
ties developed lists of accredited schools: 
The North Central Association in 1905 
set the pattern for regional accrediting 
associations, Operating on a basis of sta” 
ards to be applied in the inspection i 
schools. These standards were, for "i 
most part, objective and included ae 
items as the schoo] plant, the library; ee 
Prec Ps preparation O° 
eachers, teachin rogra 
subjects. ae ae pa 


i Js, 
For accrediting the smaller schoo 
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state departments came to assume sole rę» 
Sponsibility. The state departments and 
the university or college accrediting as- 
Soctations usually worked out a coopera- 
tive arrangement in the business of in- 
Spection and evaluation. 

Professional associ 
ple are, 
More r 


ations of school peo- 
most appropriately, accepting 
ship i liny and are taking leader- 
Gass eater mea at evaluation. Several 
teem ey cos of secondary adminis- 
evens kons ari active to this cnd in 
stance fe S. sn 'alifornia, to cite an in- 
secondar. se is no accrediting board for 
öf ines lools, The State Department 
the Siete i influences eertain aspects of 
apportion u through its control of 
alifornis = Also, the University of 
edian teens certain powers of ac- 
School ie ugi its review of high 
versity oe uates who enroll at the Uni- 
a any of its branches. The Cali- 
Association of Secondary School 
this mee tndeenglees to extend 
“veloped afi ‘ek o Galuonio It has 
that can ‘Wither: rument and a procedure 
of Second BS In an over-all evaluation 
*Pplied by aA et ae The instrument is 
“epresenting Pc Satipo of committees 
teaching k ministration, faculty, non- 
instrument ma Oyees, and students. The 
eral in reats the following arcas: gen- 
philosophy, the school 
“activity oe ‘i curriculum, guidance, 
“Stion and wee materials of in- 
Ministration; ia school plant, ad- 
Staff, and n instructional staff, classified 
tices, his marking and reporting prac- 
; *Pproach typifies similar proj- 
€viq a States and is encouraging 
of increased maturity in our 
Organizations. f 


lary 


Ta IOULD BE MEASURED? 
ran © Writer’ 
iC an 


ts home city, each restau- 
Cafe i i 


S required by law to dis- 


play in its window a card issued by the 
local board of health. The cards carry 
a large printed letter, A, B, or C, to indi- 
cate the degree to which the cating place 
has met the standards for health and sani- 
tation. This commendable arrangement is 
heartily approved and generally misun- 
derstood by the public. Trade tends to 
go to the establishment with the A card. 
The customers assume that they are pa- 
tronizing a place that is in all respects 
superior. Actually, they have assurance 
only that facilities are available for re- 
tarding bacteria and discouraging cock- 
roaches. The table service may be primi- 
tive and the chef may be afflicted with 
atrophied taste buds, but these circum- 
stances will not be revealed by the card 
in the window. 

Most lists of educational items to be 
evaluated give high priority to the physi- 
cal plant, the staff, and the organized 
program. Less attention is given to the 
process of education, and minimal con- 
sideration is given to the product or out- 
come. If the building is structurally and 
architecturally sound, if the staff is well 
trained and respectably degreed, and if 
the menu of courses is appetizing, we are 
inclined to give the school an A card. 
Here, of course, we are measuring po- 
tential rather than output. i 

The plant should be rated in relation 
to the program that is to be carried on 
within it. The building should be safe, 
healthful, convenient, comfortable, and 
esthetically appropriate. Its functional 
capacity should be measured in terms 
of desirable class size, number of teach- 
ing stations, and provisions for special 
activities. 

The teaching staff should be appraised 
in terms of teaching experience, related 
activities, and the extent and recency of 
professional training. A realistic look at 
current trends raises reasonable doubts 
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that we can continue to improve or even 
to maintain present standards for physical 
equipment and teaching staff. The tidal 
increase of high school enrollments will 
tax the public’s ability and disposition to 
provide modern school plants in propor- 
tion to the added enrollments. The per- 
centage decrease of college registrants in 
teacher-training courses is not a good 
omen for our ability to mect the require- 
ments of the future. These signals warn 
against giving undue evaluative emphasis 
to the quantitative aspects of plant and 
staff. 

Instructional procedures should be sur- 
veyed. The school’s provision for guid- 
ance and related special services should 
be weighed. The results of subject-matter 
tests in the various subjects of instruction 
will continue to be under scrutiny. How- 
ever much some educators may protest 
that these tests do not measure progress 
toward all the objectives of the school, 
they do give some measurement of the 
acquisition of information and subject- 
matter skills. Although these achieve- 
ments are not the only objectives, they 
are, nevertheless, ends that will not be 
easily or wisely rejected. No program of 
evaluation can be respected or wholly 
respectable without including them. 

Among other questions that the well- 
considered program will attempt to an- 
swer are these: What has been the hold- 
ing power of the school? What is its 
record of dropouts? How many students 
went to college? How well did they suc- 
ceed there? What did they do there- 
after? What special provisions are made 
for the gifted or more able students? 
What provision for the mentally re- 
tarded? What opportunities are provided 
for work experience? What pre-military 
instruction is given? What evidence is 
there of im 


of Improvement in critical thinking? 
In attitudes? 


The assumption is made here that what 
should be evaluated is progress toward 
the satisfaction of needs. The question 
“What needs?” signals a shoal that must 
be navigated with extreme care. It is not 
the identification and definition of needs 
that are to be avoided, but rather the €x- 
penditure of an excessive amount of time 
on rhetoric, semantics, and hair-line clas- 
sifications. The areas of our agreement f 
on the needs of youth are wide enough 
to include and make usable any good list 
—from the Seven Cardinal Principles © 
the Ten Imperative Needs. Local adapta- 
tions, cooperatively achieved, may have 
more value than any standard prescrip- 
tion. The list of ten so-called imperativ? 
needs represents a pioncer effort in evalua- 
tion on the basis of pupil needs. The Ben 
cational Policies Commission and the N* 
tional Association of Secondary Schoo" 
Principals prepared and published this | 
list, and its use was facilitated by wil- 
liam L. Ransom’s! check list published in 
1949. S 
Critics point out that this check lst 
While it stresses the needs of youth ® 
the basis for sound educational practice 
does little more than discover purpose k 
intent as revealed by the structure of me 
school program. It offers little in a 
measurement of pupil behavior. Its age 
are, nevertheless, so obvious and its @ 1 
Ceptance is so wide that no consideratio! 


tati j vat naxewatiee 
of current practice will ignore this stat 
ard instrument, 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
CURRENT PRACTICE? 


Criticism of the instruments of 
cedures in current use should not D 


: „ate on the Ten Imperative Nee i 
Youth? The Bulletin of the National Ass ct 
tion of Secondary-School Principals (OC 
1949), Vol. 33, No. 164, pp. 8-46. 
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have served admirably as landmarks and 
have been invaluable in giving direction 
to education’s endless caravan. But they 
mays as landmarks sometimes do, require 
repairs or even relocation. 

_Perhaps the most influential single de- 
Vice in the history of high school evalua- 
“n is the Carnegie Unit. This device 
Tetchines | had the Advancement of 
Sor ine ; is a unit representing a year’s 
ee a a subject and comprises 
Baic pi \ in sixty-minute hours. 
in eue ar Ec high school work 
ts adoption ome spent in the classroom. 
Foni the ai out of a need for relief 

usio 


i n that existed among 
oe 5 : 
fcondary schools z 


wide y and colleges with their 

variations of . i 

E en ArlatiONS of purpose and practice. 
ed successfully to define a well- 


Ordere ý = 

d hich se 

à gh school course and to calcu- 
ate dlle calcu 


oc- ne > = ` H 
alien’ ge-entrance requirements. Its im- 
ations prove 
th proved to be much broader 


an these 
“enced cu 

ence 

required co 


original purposes. It has in- 
rriculum making, elective and 
ing of i ie teaching methods, mark- 
Or ee PU progress, and requirements 
Sraduation, 

With full 


ments and Tecognition of its achieve- 
importa “ with deference to its historical 
‘Nee, secondary school leaders 


Must 

St recogni; epee 

Carne SCognize these limitations of the 
“Sle Unit: 


It di i.a 
tl Nee ae in favor of college-en- 
at may t ects and against other subjects 
Stude ie More functional in terms of a 

abilities, interests, and life needs. 


Asures ; 3 
p Semester, education in terms of hours 


. Makes 
tme ș ea l 


t me 


Pe 


e ios, flexible the daily and weekly 


Goes 
to Master or conside 


does 


nsider the student's ability 
a Subject matter, 

knows Consider what the student al- 
: iS P 
n the Tegards 


br gM 
T Skills, © Teg 


reaq 


differences among students 
uired to learn the same facts 


It is essentially a quantitative measure- 
ment. 

It gives undue weight to the subjective 
marks given by teachers. 

It places a premium upon the accumula- 
tion of credits rather than upon mastery of 
subject matter and other desired objectives. 


Ways are being sought whereby the 
Carnegie Unit can be essentially improved 
or replaced by instruments more qualita- 
tive in nature.? 

The widely known E -aluative Criteria 
published by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards has served 
as a beacon for seekers after an accept- 
able instrument of gencral evaluation. 
This instrument represents the joint en- 
deavor of the six regional associations of 
the United States to develop criteria by 
which schools can be helped and directed 
in their efforts to improve themselves. 
The original purpose of the project, 
which was begun in 1933, Was accredita- 
tion for college entrance. Subsequent and 
more significant aims were to describe 
the characteristics of a good school, to 
evaluate a school’s effectiveness in terms 
of its objectives, to discover how the 
school may be made a better one, and to 
stimulate such betterment. 

The Evaluative Criteria as published 
in 1940 and revised in 1950 provide a 
procedure for self-evaluation and for 
evaluation by a visiting committee. They 
include such aspects as the student popu- 
lation of the community, the educational 
needs of the students, the course of study 
in each subject field, the pupil-activity 
program, the school plant, guidance serv- 
ices, school staff and administration. En- 
thusiasts regarding the Evaluative Cri- 


2 Ellsworth Tompkins and Walter H. Gaum- 
nitz, The Carnegie Unit: Its Origin, Status and 
Trends. Bulletin No. 7, 1954, United States 
Department of Health Education and Welfare 
(Washington, D. C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office). 
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teria technique state that it creates a 
better understanding of student needs, 
indicates strengths and weaknesses, in- 
creases appreciation of the several depart- 
ments within the school, and stimulates 
improvement. Less amicable critics main- 
tain that it is primarily a measure of 
status, that it is concerned with equip- 
ment, facilities, and program rather than 
with student performance, and that it is 
largely subjective. Whatever the merits 
of the opposed arguments, the Evaluative 
Criteria instrument has served to stimu- 
late much thoughtful consideration of a 
common problem, and any future im- 
provements will be significantly indebted 
to this pioneer effort. 

Charges of undue stress upon structure 
rather than product should not be limited 
to any one instrument or procedure. 
Most current devices are vulnerable, 
Since the publication of “The Imperative 
Needs of Youth of Secondary-School 
Age,” secondary schools have been 
urged to act to meet the listed needs. 

But the emphasis is somewhat more on 
form or intent than on results, In Ran- 
som’s check list, previously mentioned, 
the first five items are queries regarding 
whether or not “The school seeks , . ang 
“The school has a plan by which...» 
“The school stresses . . . >” “The school 
strives to... ,” “The school provides for. 
.. © If the school were rated “very su- 
perior” in all the characteristics under 
scrutiny, it should presumably receive a 
high mark for effort, but only by impli- 
cation could it be given a rating on re- 
sults in terms of students’ behavior. 

The pattern is a recurrent one in state 
and local check lists: “Counseling is avail- 
able... ,” “Resources are utilized . . an 


“The Imperative Needs of Youth of Second- 
ary-School Age.” The Bulletin of the National 

Ssociation of Secondary-School Principals 
(March, 1947), Vol. 31, No. 145. 


“Opportunities are provided . . . .” and 
“The teacher recognizes. . . .” R 

A tremendous job of evaluating high 
school students and, indirectly, the schools 
from which they come, is being done by 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
in its continuing service to the 150 mem- 
ber colleges. In 1916 the CEEB shifted 
from the accepted standards of the Car- 
negie Unit to a new plan of comprehen- 
sive examinations. The scholastic aptitude 
test to measure such fields as ethical be- 
havior, mental alertness, and problem 
solving came into use in 1926. The transi- 
tion from essay-type questions to scholas- 
tic aptitude tests and other objective Gar 
was effected in 1942. Commendable an 
stimulating as these steps of progress tave 
been, the purpose has remained the sam“ 
Prognosis of college success or failure 
For general use in all-school evaluations 
a more comprehensive instrument must 
be found. 

There is no lack of tests for subject- 
matter knowledge. In most fields, als 
too, can be satisfactorily tested. a wee 
instruments, fully or partially standar 
ized, come to the market in a swelling 
spate of publication. Judiciously us d 
their value for diagnosis, prognosis, o 
guidance is considerable. As their autho” 
have gained in knowledge and experienc , 
the value of these tools has increased: 

Less formal testing instruments inclu 
interest check lists, self-evaluation say 
scales, sociograms, pupil profile char 
cumulative records, class analysis chat is 
and a great variety of other devices: g 
broadened concepts of evaluation ae 
sented by the construction and us¢ S 
such implements probably more oe 
compensate for their relative lack 
exactitude, dis- 

There may be no clear and exact nd 
tinction between tests that measure ° 
tests that evaluate, but evaluation is P° 


(A 
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Intended to include a wider range of 
methods and evidence. A well-considered 
evaluation program should not be re- 

stricted to so-called objective tests. 
Interpretive tests have been constructed 
to measure such complex abilities as are 
involved in the interpretation of data, 
i of scientific principles, dis- 
eters T between weak and strong ar- 
Ra : r ogical reasoning, critcial think- 
mia Pies types of attitudes and 
fis feld mong the esteemed efforts in 
EEND = she Tstetprention of Data 
iene Ple a sie Reasoning Test de- 
Tatra ih “ighe-Y Fai Study of the 
V anon- aa Association. The 
ing have ests of Critical Think- 
thonigh A so had wide acceptance. Al- 
ther ae se competent critics maintain 
not fevaled j- i yet show little that is 
y tests of intelligence or 


lead] 

“Ng, the 

. Ss T ee i a f 
Undisprted need for tests in this field is 


ttempts j 
ts š 
I designed to measure the gen- 


ene of the educational pro- 
rate Schoo] than outcomes in the sepa- 
Uniteg S; subjects are typified by the 
Sop aes Armed Forces Institute 
Meng, zeneral Educational Develop- 
duced ap battery of five tests was 
erg in “ter World War II for the 
p tinue 7 OF veterans who elected to 
has oe formal education. A Form 
ee nether available for general 
Ed instry . Comparable and widely 
Nal on is the Iowa Tests of Edu- 
S that a Spent, i battery of nine 
State resting 2 resulted from the state- 
niy program conducted by the 
crsity of Iowa. 
Catig Plifieq’ intdership, and service are 
of thew! Testin > Activities of the Edu- 
the N Advisor g ervice and in the work 
Scho ‘tional Y Committee appointed by 
ol p. SsOciation of Secondary- 
als to assist ETS in the 


Stam 


"Nip 


formulation of plans and policies for test- 
ing at the high school level. Their current 
schedule includes a plan for comparative = 
evaluation of high school effectiveness, 
guidance uses for the College Board 
Tests, and a survey of educational ob- 
jectives at the high school level. Signifi- 
cant exploration on the frontier of evalu- 
ation is being done by the Cooperative 
Study of Evaluation in General Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Edu- 
cation.* 


TOWARD WHAT GOALS? 


While frankly admitting our present 
limitations we cannot ignore the prospect 
of evaluating tomorrow’s high school 
program. That it will be a changed pat- 
tern from today’s program is a safe pre- 
diction, but a major conversion is not to 
be assumed. It is unlikely that changes 
will come about with uniform alacrity in 
all respects and in all schools. The public 
and the working staff of school people 
will be slow to remodel the familiar form 
of high school organization. They will 
insist, and rightly, that importance, if not 
primacy, be given to demonstrable com- 
petence in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. There will be continued insistence 
upon mastery of basic facts in history 
and science. They will demand, and edu- 
cational leadership will provide, instruc- 
tion in practical citizenship, loyalty to 
traditional American ideals, and reverence 
for those values of the mind and spirit 
that are not readily amenable to measure- 
ment. But it is surely conceivable that 
new and worthy attributes will be added 
as better ways are learned of educating 
youth in our democratic culture. 

We have assumed that tomorrow’s high 


4 Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, Gen- 
eral Education: Explorations in Evaluation 
(Washington, D. C.: American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1954). 
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schools will be concerned with growth 
and development as primary functions. 
The function of the schools will be 
conceived and formulated in behavioral 
terms. There will be less confusion of 
objectives with subject matter. More at- 
tention will be given to the increasingly 
intelligent behavior of students as the 
true measure of the curriculum. There 
will be sharpened recognition of the need 
for the student to do more than the mere 
recall of textbook information. Efforts 
will be made to identify attitudes which 
the whole curriculum should help in de- 
veloping, and to discover appraisal tech- 
niques that go beyond the verbal state- 
ment type. More value will be given 
to successful teaching and learning that 
leads to the ability to define a problem, 
to select pertinent information for its 
solution, to interpret data, to recognize 
stated and unstated assumptions, to for- 
mulate hypotheses, to apply the principles 
of logical reasoning, and to understand 
the nature of proof. This implies experi- 
mentation that will yield better under- 
standing about how students think and 
how teachers may gain the techniques 
of teaching to think. 

The schools should, then, be rated and 
judged by standards valid in terms of 
their purpose. Such appraisal, assuming 
that more adequate and reliable means of 
measurement will have been developed, 
should motivate student learning and re- 
sult in an improved program of instruc- 
tion. General use will be made of the 
following principles for evaluation that 
are implicit in the published proposals of 
leaders in this field: 


The evaluation plan should reflect the 
basic educational philosophy of the school. 
It should be cooperatively established and 


should involve as many as possible of the 
persons concerned. 

It should be economical of time and effort. 

It should state clearly the school’s objec 
tives and define them in terms of student be- 
havior. 

It should use the best measuring tech- 
niques available and should involve a variety 
of means for gathering evidence of student 
growth and development. ; 

It should provide situations and experi- 
ences in which students may exercise the 
desired behavior. 7 

It should record student behavior in the 
learning situation. 

It should interpret the recorded beh 
in terms of the accepted objectives. P 

It should report the interpreted findings 
to the students, the public, and to those re- 
sponsible for modifying the school progran 

It should be a continuous program with 
provision for revision and improvement 


avior 


For the present, we can profitably de- 
velop and extend the concept of evalua 
tion as an integral part of our high schon 
education program. We can utilize the 
best instruments of measurement that a 
now available and we can continue j 
work toward their improvement. j 

We can extend our attention beyon 
the measurement of information ane 
skills to the less tangible but no less me 
portant level of attitudes and critic? 
thinking. 4 

_ We can keep our sights on the evalu” 
tion of the whole school in relation 

the needs and resources of the comm 
nity it serves and in terms of the = 
of the students who attend it. «ably 

We can report honestly and inteltigib 2, 
to our colleagues, our students, pi e 


public on the weaknesses and streng ug 


a 


the failures and successes of our prog! 

Through evaluation we can, aa ve 
Cooperation of all concerned, impr? It 
the structure, the process, and the aol 
of our educational effort. 


Housing the Secondary School 
of Tomorrow 
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ARCHITECTS— ENGINEERS 
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Sch ul life. But in the case of 
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change? We are told that the curricu- 
lum is no more static than the American 
way of life; that we should never regard 
a course of study as a finished product, 
but should think of it as a plan of educa- 
tion to be revised as arising needs dic- 
tate. So it seems that the first thing the 
architect should do if he were designing 
schools, particularly high schools, would 
be to throw “Form Follows Function” 
out the window. But what is function? 
Is it the course of study? Is it how chil- 
dren move in and about the school plant? 
Is it separating the boys’ and girls’ toilet 
rooms just as far as possible? Is it how the 
staff polices the student body? Is it the 
process of making a cake in homemaking? 
Is it the subject matter sequence—an 
hour of this and an hour of that—in 
which the pupil must take in today’s edu- 
cating progress? Some people think so. 

I presume some school planners have a 
right to include such items under the 
heading of function, but in any case they 
are certainly minor. The real function of 
a school plant is to serve children. Serv- 
ing children is dominant and all other 
activities are subordinate to this real func- 
tion. But isn’t this obvious? 

It is so obvious to us that in our at- 
tempts to design truly functional school 
plants we forget that the child’s need is 
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THE REAL FUNCTION OF A SCHOOL 


our yardstick. Sure, we give lip service 
to our children, but somehow the archi- 
tecture we provide for them does not re- 
flect an honest consideration of their 
needs, particularly at the secondary level, 


WHERE DO WE START? 


Let’s consider the high school plant. 
Where do we start when we plan a high 


PLANT IS TO SFRVE CHILDREN. 


cue 


— . i 
school? We can start with the ph cat 


lum, but it changes. As architects, snp cil 
Start with a well-defined structul col 
tem, but a school plant is more thean p 8 
umns and beams, We can start o ow 
natural lighting system (and, oh MY? we 
many of us have done it!), but W en ie 
do we are admitting that we are mor” ses 
terested in foot lamberts and foot ©” 
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than we are in children. It’s the same 
thing when we start with a subject mat- 
ter curriculum because by our own ad- 
mission we are saying that Wwe are more in- 
terested in teaching French than we are 
per mgt cea tae Sa A 
iin es ee i sg a precon- 
on re a architectural form. Or 
in see Ft ith only the pocketbook 
i distorts. ‘ nies things are important 
Shen go g t le school plant, but none of 
presents a real starting point. 

school plant is truly functional it 

čal t daags oe the only logi- 
is with oe ei ape the high school 
around bis ete Ki ding the plant 
S, > have said that the 


Currie : 
ulur “ill alwave : 
NaS to if M will alw ays change. It simply 


Serve 


i wei Bs F 
Progress is to be made in the 


educational field, and if education is to 
keep up with our fast-moving way of 
life. But in the fluidity of educational 
progress there is az island of solid rock— 
an island which will always be with us 
and on which we can build our school 
plant. Such an island is the needs of 
youth. The curriculum will change, but 
the needs of youth will tend to remain 
constant. 


NEEDS OF YOUTH: 
BASIS FOR PLANNING 
For evidence let us look to the past 
three or four years, when high school 
planners were floundering in their at- 
tempts to find something solid on which 
to design the plant. The best planning 
document that they could find was the 


Tap 
CURRIC 


ULum WILL CHANGE, BUT THE NEEDS OF YOUTH WILL TEND TO REMAIN 
= 3 
CONSTANT. 
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“Ten Imperative Needs of Youth.” * Some 
of the outstanding high schools of the 
nation have been and are being designed 
around this document. But will these ten 
imperative needs always be with us? All 
of us are familiar with the “Seven Cardi- 
nal Principles of Secondary Education.” 
These were first published, at least in 
their present form, nearly forty years 
ago. These “Seven Cardinal Principles” 
and the “Ten Imperative Needs of 
Youth” are very similar. The only differ- 
ence is that the second cardinal principle, 
which has to do with “command of the 
fundamental processes,” has been subdi- 
vided into four parts. So actually the “im- 
perative needs,” which were discovered 
only recently, have been with us a long 
time. At least that should give us confi- 
dence that we are on the right track. 

But unfortunately we have not found 
ways to interpret these needs in terms of 
architecture. We give mere lip service to 
our children. An example of that hap- 
pened only a few months ago, when 
school authorities rejected plans which in- 
cluded a social area or commons room 
on the ground that “our students simpl 
haven’t the time to socialize.” Yet the 
people who made that statement also 
said, “It is our responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the social and emotional 
child as well as the mental child.” Here’s 
a real case of lip service. 

In this issue, Dr. Will French brin 
this problem of needs into sharp focus 
and points a way to a solution when he 
says that the American secondary school 
“must seek to retain all youth by fitting 
its program to the needs and interests of 
youth instead of excluding them because 
they do not fit a preconceived program.” 
Therefore, again it is repeated: curricu- 


1 Taken from Planning for American Youth, 
published by National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, 1951. 


lum will change but the needs of youth 
will tend to remain constant. 


EDUCATIONAL VARIABLES 
OF PLANNING 


Dr. French talks in terms of an “adapt- 
able” secondary school, but this quality 
of adaptability increases the problems of 
school planners considerably. If there 
were a set educational program we could 
have a set educational architecture. But 
education itself is one great variable, and 
the factors of education are variables 
within themselves. For instance, consider 
the following factors. 


Course of Study. In an up-to-date high 
school, courses of study are continually ber 
ing added and subtracted to meet the living 
needs of the day and to help solve the aris- 
ing problems of the particular community 
in which the school is located. il 

_ Teaching Methods. These change ee 
time and will accelerate in proportion tO me 
amount of educational research. We shot s 
remember that progress in anything bring 
change. i 

Learning Environment. We have no &¥” 
dence that the so-called classroom—Ce” 
like in character—is the best learning sae 
ronment. In fact, the future may prove be ke 
that in certain situations learning may © s. 
place more easily in outdoor teaching spac? 

e may even find that in some are? he 
learning the best “classrooms” will be m 
community’s stores, offices, shops, OF © 
in the homes, nd 
, Size of Learning Groups. We may a f 
in the future that the classroom groYP jy 
twenty-five to thirty pupils is not necess@ al 
the correct group, Even today, education. 
leaders say that there is no set group Sa 
which will take care of all learning per 
tions, and although the practice of the o 
1s to bring together children in grouP? e 
twenty-five to thirty, learning May chil- 
place better when two or two hundred © 
dren get together, ‘udg 

Organizational Structures. Who has J% 2. 
ment to say that the conventional orga% igh 
tional structure will be used in future Mee 
schools? The best educators cannot 4 res 
as to what is the best educational struct? 
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IS THE BEST LEARNING ENVIRONMENT. 
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pS Perio ing sacred about the 55-minute 
hethaps the as far as learning is concerned. 
avi gh school of the future will 
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f the e em rated program not unlike that 
entary school. Who can tell? 


VARIABLES CALL FOR 

m FLEXIBILITY 
oe i aon ables unquestionably have 
han e Sen on school architecture. 
ea ; wins one of them—course of 
Ucture -8 environment, group size, 


SS O A . . 

i and y js Organization, daily program 
hi dingly ‘y itecture must change ac- 
gh ` Without a doubt, then, the 


i Scho 
" the ¢ ol of the future must be flexible 
© Sense of the word. 


What do we mean by flexibility? Flex- 
ibility is that quality of space which al- 
lows it to adjust to any change in its 
function, character, or size. Flexibility 
must encompass expansibility, converti- 
bility, and versatility. We want the school 
plant to be able to expand economically 
without marring its beauty. We want the 
school plant to be such that interior space 
can be converted. And because of our 
ever-present consideration of economy, 
we want our space to be versatile—use- 
ful for many purposes so that our tax- 
payers can get their money’s worth. But 
primarily the future high school plant 
must be flexible because the curriculum 
is ever-changing, because teaching meth- 
ods change from year to year, and be- 
cause pupil enrollment fluctuates. The 
high school of the future must take care 
of a dynamic education, and therefore it 
must have a dynamic architecture. 
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CHARACTER, 


ARCHITECTURAL VARIABLES 
OF PLANNING 


Now let us discuss a few of the great 
variables having to do with the archi- 
tecture of the secondary school. 


Foundations. Soil conditions will vary 
greatly, not only throughout the country 
but from site to site within a community, 
and quite often a substantial soil variation 
will take place within a single site. So there 
are no foundation types which will solve all 
soil problems. The future will give us even 
more types. 

Structures. Technology brings about im- 
provements in conventional structural sys- 


a 
tems every day, and it also creates cant 
pletely new ones. Because of man’s COP° jca 
search for a better and more econ ge 
shelter we can always count on che 
being made in the structure of schoolh ing 
Materials of Construction. New >¥*” pe 
materials and new use of old ones mae ous 
building industry operate in a COMM” at 
state of change and improvement. 1o ail 
the amount of plastics being used IP five 
ings today and compare this with © Y nigh 
years ago. How can we tell what the <3, 
school of the future will look like 1* 
much less in 1968. ight 
_ Lighting Systems, There are 1° oe E 
ing systems that will solve all problem vay 
ticularly the future ones, although 
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school planners have led us to believe that 
they had found a perfect system. Unfortu- 
nately for the children there are schools be- 
ing built in Texas which have natural light- 
1ng systems very similar to some built in 
spt natural and artificial light- 
oe pote depend upon local conditions 
A come from site to site within the 
ighting a For example, the natural 
we aay of a classroom wing nested 
‘rons tone i on one side of a road 
asro A quite different if the 
side of a ing had been built on the other 
the road, in a barren field. 

eating and Ventilating Systems. The 
og Sal Ventilating systems must vary 
Upon the ies to ae. So much depends 
function ype è architecture, climate, site, 
sire of tee È the financial ability and de- 
children ommunity to take care of its 


heat 
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Clients that ESE fo convince prospective 
Chang, at We are geniuses. Architecture 
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to make the physical environ- 
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VALUE OF ARCHI- 
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En just w 5 i 
Schoo] Just what will the secondary high 
ed 


“cational 5 future be like? The great 
Cty Yariables and the great archi- 
Xact, vêriables keep us from knowing 
Scho OW can we design the perfect 
pr mi When we will never find the 
Ec 


o Shele, sional program or the per- 
E. as ka house such a program? 
tee ton į ol planners is to search for 
“ture, q, © both education and archi- 
teep Ments ong so we bring about im- 
Ano] in education and building 

Y which generally, in turn, 


bring about changes in school plants. 
That’s the way it should be. But it cer- 
tainly does not simplify school planning. 
Education is a variable. So is architecture. 
Then what is a constant? What is it on 
which school planners can build their high 
school of the future? This constant is the 
human value of architecture and the con- 
sideration of youth. Such a consideration 
is the common denominator of all school 
architecture, whether built in 1948, 1958, 
or 1968. 

If we continue to make progress, the 
high schools of the future will be built 
around the needs of youth. School plan- 
ners will have a better knowledge of what 
makes the boys and girls tick. They will 
understand their behaviors and problems 
and will design spaces which will mini- 
mize their problems and help stimulate 
their learning processes. These planners 
will recognize that such spaces must be 
comfortable and flexible, but that com- 
fort and flexibility are not enough. They 
will realize that human beings will live 
and work in these spaces—spaces that 
have not only a physiological effect on 
the human being but a psychological ef- 
fect as well. These high school planners 
of the future will know that the psycho- 
logical effect is just as real to high school 
people as the physiological effect. The 
new schools will be friendly as well as 
comfortable. 

Now let’s go back and re-examine our 
own situation. Consider our own homes. 
We are very sentitive to the color and 
texture of our living room drapes, to the 
shape of our bedrooms, to the shiny sur- 
face of our hardwood floors, to the ab- 
stract effect of the picture over the man- 
tel, to the soft green of the house plants 
and to the terra cotta vessels that hold 
them. These psychological effects are 
very real to us. We adults go to a lot of 
trouble to make our living surroundings 
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THE NEW SCHOOLS WILL BE FRIEN 


pleasant and restful, but we often forget, 
particularly when we have the responsi- 
bility as school planners, that our children 
are human beings too. In planning their 


Til | Mal dla 
WN ee, Se ea 


DLY AS WELL AS COMFORTABLE. 


: k 
schools (theirs not only to live and yo” 
in but, with the kind of financing St ) 
ture that we have today, theirs to pay 


we do not use the same humanistic ap 
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proach that we do in planning our own 
E e often forget that these young 
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1n school than they do in thcir homes. 
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inae The to our high school youth 
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and, just = l suffer bodily discomforts, 

cir aoti 'Mportant, they will have 

© youth na ups and downs. Like 
to the Be OF today they will be sensitive 
Proba ioe of people of all ages, and 
Adults x will be misunderstood by the 
Nture teeta: The high school of the 
“houlq i rs Tecognize these things and 
PProach, signed with the humanistic 
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Aterest of youth when 
A great many of them 
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th on Make the school kid 
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Sch, ty 
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Pais a So ae efficient school, and 
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at o an Way Me the money and ef- 
thes, aU © they heigl won't appreciate 
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again by people responsible for planning 
schools. But are these people really school 
planners? They would make better jail 
planners. Theirs is not the humanistic ap- 
proach. They fail because they do not 
recognize that boys and girls are people 
too. Apparently they think that the 
golden rule applies only to people over 
twenty-one. These building experts are 
more interested in school buildings than 
in the people who use them. Their pri- 
mary concern, it seems, is to build places 
to “store” the kids. Let’s hope that during 
the next decade each of these school plan- 
ners will enjoy big funerals. 

Fortunately for the vouth of America 
these storehouse-jail specialists are in the 
minority. Real school planners are be- 
coming more and more sensitive to the 
needs of youth and to the necessity of in- 
corporating human values in school archi- 
tecture. During a recent trip East the 
writer examined four sets of preliminary 
plans of high schools, each of which 
made provision for the psychological 
comfort of the pupils. There were “com- 
mons” where pupils could relax in infor- 
mal groups. There were outdoor terraces 
and space for outdoor living activities. 
Both teachers and pupils had lounges in 
which to rest and have social functions. 
The plans included real learning labora- 
tories, and a variety of conference rooms 
in which the pupils could meet in school 
civic groups. These same schools had de- 
centralized eating facilities, in accordance 
with the planners’ philosophy to do every- 
thing to take the sting out of mass edu- 
cation. And mass eating is mass education. 
These schools will have human values. 

The high school of the future will not 
be too unlike the ones that are described 
above, because the school planners of the 
future will use the humanistic approach. 
The results of their endeavors will be 
school buildings that are more than dead 
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REAL SCHOOL PLANNERS ARE BECOMING MORE AND MORF SENSITIVE TO THE NEEDS OF 
YOUTH AND TO THE NECESSITY OF HUMAN VALUES IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


structural shells, they will be alive and 
will serve the educational program. They 
will recognize that the program changes 
and that the architecture of the school 
must have the special quality of flexibility 
which will facilitate these changes eco- 
nomically and efficiently. 

These school planners will do every- 
thing possible to keep the architecture 
from getting in the way of the program. 
They will do more than that because that 
makes the architecture passive. They will 
recognize that good school architecture 


ae s «oq. that 
is active, that it facilitates educations ' 


poor architecture is passive and can © r 
hinder the program. we 
Can Y 
11 stay 
re we 


But are we just dreaming? M 
have truly flexible schools that Wi 
out of the way of education? Wor! 
always have ‘superintendents wh? zi 
“We would like to make such an t 
curricular changes, but the building we ye 
let us.” Not necessarily, because We | ee 
at our disposal today building techy Jh 
that will give us the flexible schools WHS 
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ral light. So the techniques of the day, if 
we use them, can help school planners 
find comfortable, flexible spaces for the 
learning activities of high school youth. 
There is reason to believe that the high 
school planners of the future will make 
full use of these design and building 
techniques. 

In conclusion, therefore, it can be said 
that the secondary schools of the future 
will have the quality of flexibility to take 
care of changing educational needs; will 
take advantage of the technique of the 
day; and, just as important, will have the 
human value in their architecture. They 
will be real youth centers, places for boys 
and girls who want to work and live. 
Who knows, they might even compete 
with the corner drugstore! 


The Role of the High School Principal’ 


DAVID B. AUSTIN 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


f. poe responsibility of the principal 
of today’s rapidly changing Ameri- 
can high school is that of planning. Edu- 
cational planning requires anticipation of 
conditions, needs, actions, results. It is 
concerned with many possible situations 
which affect people and things. It must 
be appropriate to a purpose or to groups 
of purposes which are related. Alternate 
courses of action must often be drafted 
for contingencies occasioned by unpre- 
dictable factors. But skill in obtaining per- 
tinent evidence and planning upon the 
basis of that evidence are required of the 
successful administrator of the secondary 
school which is to remain effective. The 
work of the principal must involve a large 
measure of looking to the future and plan- 
ning for the school which is to serve that 
future. 

This planning is not done in isolation. 
It must be coordinated with the plans of 
many other people. Teachers, both as 
citizens and as professional participants 
in the life of the school, play a major 
role as they plan their activities within 
and without the school. The superintend- 
ent and governing board are constantly 
planning for the school system and the 
individual school as well. Nonschool 


* Professor Austin has been a member of the 
Department of Educational Administration since 
1951. Formerly a principal in public seconda 
schools, he is particularly interested in the ad- 
ministration of junior and comprehensive high 
schools. 
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groups, such as parents, employers, ra 
lege admissions officers, and other yout)” 
serving agencies in the community, a 
anticipating a future which in turn mus 
affect the role of the school in that al 
munity. Certainly the forces are very a 
mote which do not specifically influenc” 
much of the plan for the school’s fore 
seeable future. 

What is the federal gov hat 
about universal military training? V a 
are the new requirements for automobi e 
Operators’ licenses in the state? Is an 
a new machine which will replace z 
stock clerks in the local factories? f- 
higher salaries for teachers going tobe act 
fered in an adjoining county or state? r j 
accrediting agency proposing chang ao 
the bases for recommending high Sei 
students to the local colleges next i e 
Will cooking with electricity replace 15 
use of gas in the homes for which toda 
high school students will be respons 
Will there.be need for additional of 
other than the currently stressed Ehee ip 
four? What will responsible citizens 1i 


ant y 
require in > How z 
q the next ten years 4 fam 


to 


ernment doing 


ible 


R's 


new inventions affect recreation an 
ily life? These are a few of the hos 
questions upon which the planning sed 
the school of tomorrow must be i ve 
and to which the school’s administra” 
staff must be sensitive. 007 

By the very nature of his position, vie? 
the principal is invariably charge 
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helping others with their plans. Because 
he must study the future with the help 
of many other people, he is advanta- 
gceously placed and qualified to coordinate 
the planning of these same people. This 
a function with an eye to- 
a itung trends is an inevitably de- 
ae Sie et Methods of teach- 
PA tor se ae to that future 
cries N aen the school will be 
this aE instructional materials to aid 
fad e oo be planned, developed, 
acilities 7 he expansion of food service 
ries hon maye general purpose” class- 
and wie: result from today’s planning 
rangement — next year’s needs. Ar- 
grams for 2 Or cooperative work pro- 
tending a aE people who may be at- 
volve pea pg in 1958 will in- 
leaders, Regt ieh employers, labor 
ers, enlists na counselors, and teach- 
Probable ch 1C appraisal of possible or 
anges in the nature of the 
Civic Poea “ee its economy, its 
aging as pln ns its rate of growth or 
ach Particu] as many factors unique to 
: ar community will challenge 
Sponsible oP etative effort of many re- 
“Nctiong Persons if adequate plans for 
are y and effective youth education 
Of thi ss available for the future patrons 
chool, In this, the principal must 


5 €ader 
Within hi of planners as well as a planner 
IS own right. 


PLAN 
P NING FOR A PURPOSE 


lann; 
S nin r x 
tiona] 5 however, is not a nondirec- 


p lanni ae Progress requires that 
Org € related to a goal. Future fac- 
tan Nof to o intermediate goals, and 
ge Pur e decried, but the long- 
for ea of the institution or pro- 
°F sug Ich the planning is done must 
“lent specificity and clarity 


e a 
abi ing will have orientation 


Here is where the training and experi- 
ence of the principal, his perceptive ap- 
proach to social problems, his skill in 
working with many different people of 
varying physical, mental, and emotional 
potential, his philosophical faith, his pro- 
fessional poise, his avoidance of a pre- 
tense of omnipotence coupled with a firm 
faith in the importance of the work of 
the school—here, then, is where these are 
all put to their greatest test. For the temp- 
tation to take the short view in planning 
is often very attractive. 

To what purposes can the principal of 
today’s and tomorrow's secondary schools 
subscribe? Largely to those same pur- 
poses of a fundamental type which have 
been at least the avowed reasons for the 
existence of secondary schools ever since 
there have been such schools in this coun- 
try. In essence, and in frank simplicity, 
these schools have been created and main- 
tained to help each youth toward the re- 
alization of his or her greatest potential 
as an individual and as a social integral. 
True, the definition of the potential has 
been modified and adapted to changing 
times and demands. The matter of the 
individual’s economic or spiritual poten- 
tial, for instance, has sometimes domi- 
nated and at other times been dominated 
by different facets of the individual’s or 
society's ambitions or demands. But the 
primary aim has been to help that person 
who is to be educated achieve some ap- 
preciable progress toward that potential. 

The same purpose can well continue to 
be fundamental to the planning for 
schools of the immediate as well as re- 
mote future. We may continue to stress 
some emphases or interpretations of the 
individual’s potential (such as war-mak- 
ing or political acuity) as changing cul- 
tural conditions may require. There may 
be unanticipated demands on responsible 
citizenship for which we cannot specifi- 
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cally plan today. But plan we must for 
the eventual realization of the best which 
is in each and every young person with 
whom the school and society are con- 
cerned. Anything less is an abasement of 
the school as a cultural instrument. 


COORDINATE PLANNING 


Thus, there can be ascribed to the ad- 
mininstrative leader of the school a unique 
role in the life of the school. This involves 
the cooperative planning by all the in- 
dividuals and agencies which will condi- 
tion the very nature of the school in the 
future. The principal is the one person 
who, by virtue of his assigned responsi- 
bilities, must coordinate the information- 
gathering, the estimation of trends and 
needs, the organization of all pertinent 
facts and resources into a composite de- 
fensible and purpose-oriented system of 
plans. The place of the principal is anal- 
ogous to that of the conductor of an or- 
chestra who seeks to blend in harmony 
all of the instruments which contribute 
to the composition. He can detect better 
than any other person who is involved in 
the enterprise an overemphasis here, an 
ill-timed act there. He can lead each but 
cannot play the part of any without de- 
stroying the effectiveness of all. His 
must be a warmly sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of all which contributes to the whole 
program, but an objective detachment 
from individual nuances and petty plan- 
ning. And, to be effective in this role, he, 
like the conductor, must be keenly aware 
of the limitations of his own personal po- 
sition and abilities. Although he may not 
be able to tune a violin, without his 
leadership it may be played out of tune. 


CHANGING ROLES 


Although the long-range purposes of 
the school may remain substantially the 
same for many years to come, the role of 


the principal and all others within the 
enterprise may be changing at an increas- 
ingly rapid pace. Two forces can be iden- 
tified as contributing to these changes. 
In the first place, recognition of the role 
of the secondary school in our society has 
undergone and continues to undergo an 
appreciable change as we identify more 
accurately what the potential of man may 
be. In complete sympathy with the faith 
which stresses the worth of the individ- 
ual, and in agreement with the belief in 
the importance of that individual achiev- 
ing his greatest realization as an indiv! 7 
ual, the school has occupied an increas- 
ingly important place in the lives of out 
nation and of our people. From @ sma 
grammar school preparing a few selecte 1 
boys through rigorous intellectual t4 
and academic ordeal for the ministry, * m 
secondary school has developed into 4 
division of the educational program eor 
monly maintained for all the youth of 3 
the people. The American high schow 
has thus emerged as a unique institutio" 
which has no exact counterpart anywhere 
in the world. r 
With this expanded role serving A 
secking to serve all youth of all segmen 
of the population, the role of the teach 
has changed from that of the ane 
whose fund of knowledge was the only 
qualification for teaching in the scho? 
to one which requires an understanding 
of the nature of youth to be served, ? h 
of how to teach as well as what to te 
Similarly, the role of the headmasteF - 
changed from that of the person who “ 
the last resort in disciplinary cas ” 
the oldest in years of service, tO oD ae 
a special form of practitioner in 4 phi 
of public administration. ib- 
The second force which has conte ar 
uted to the changing role of the reach 
and principal within the school S 
professionalization of the positions © ne 


as 
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Selves. This has come about with the de- 
velopment of several sciences and the use 
of the findings of these disciplines in the 
Work of the school. The researches in the 
field of psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and physiology have contributed 
richly to the effectiveness of public edu- 
cation. The knowledge of the learning 
process which is now available for every 
teacher was at best onl i 


: y a guess a genera- 
tio hc Ete S 
n or more ago. The 


iar a a effect of a vital in- 
a pro lems which are of concern 
i youth itself on how a 
cacher works with youth is well-known 


to any 3 
any observer of a good modern sec- 


ondary 5 
a se Panah š 
nean chool, Teaching has become an 


a i longer a sterile give-and- 
4 tome af aot: unrelated facts; it is 
Dchaviora o drawing on the best of our 
imum nO a to encourage the max- 
of the Bu Ta of all the capacities 
ment of a - No longer is mere develop- 
able as br intellectual potential accept- 
°F Classr rare except in the school 
the ndings ae completely ignores 
Significant in = decades of careful and 

i vestigation. True, ill-trained 


Ti 
be oa Mpetent and bored teachers may 
at theip S Actitioners of this art, but even 
Sources of oo have available for use 
€r an Št OF specific help to do a bet- 
and ete lend type of teaching to a better 
“Fectivel. €nd—that all youth may be 
In Y served, i i 


classroom 


oom y 


has 138 rma eas the headmaster of 
n Wailable ae P aed by a person who 
den o empiric Te increasing sup- 
Ti oncernine and experimental evi- 
as p. tue nde the nature and mechan- 
Us Ness a tship. Professions as well 

H industry are in the proc- 


tr Study; 
Ue yin 

i ministr the nature and nurture of 
a 5 tally i Pr 
Hay, Nalysic ae € effectiveness. From 


nee thome the implications of the 
of th sudy: to the latest confer- 
Merican Management As- 


sociation, an increasing body of knowl- 
edge concerning the role of the success- 
ful executive, the dynamics of personal 
and group leadership, the training and up- 
grading of all levels of administration, the 
problems of status, motivation, security, 
and communication has been assembled. 
Studies of that form of leadership known 
as educational administration have at- 
tracted the interest of local and national 
groups to a remarkable extent. The re- 
sults of such projects as the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration 
on a national scale, or the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute’s study of Instructional 
Leadership in the schools of Denver have 
specific implications and applicable evi- 
dence to help any principal become a 
more effective administrator in his school 
and in his community if he will but use 
them. 

Fortunately, through better communi- 
cation between schools and school dis- 
tricts and through planned formal organi- 
zations within the professions, much of 
the results of such studies is being made 
more readily available for use. Not only 
is there no longer sound justification for 
assuming that the tyrannical manager is 
an effective school principal—such à per- 
son must become increasingly aware that 
he does not even fit into the acceptable 
pattern of professional behavior. Mr. 
Conklin may terrorize Our Miss Brooks 
on a television program, but he would be 
professionally and personally ostracized 
if he tried such a maneuver in an actual 
school situation. And more important, if 
he would but study what is known about 
effective leadership he would quickly 
realize how seriously his unreasoning con- 
duct interferes with the actual accom- 
plishment of the purpose of his school. 

These two influences then—the broad- 
ening of the accepted purposes of the 
school in modern life, and the profession- 
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alization of the workers within the school 
—have brought about marked changes in 
the role of the principal. The future role 
of this same administrator may be esti- 
mated in relation to certain aspects of his 
present role and the foreseeable changes 
in the school itself. 


FUTURE ROLES 


Today’s planning, both individual and 
coordinate, requires the principal to deal 
with the several aspects of the life of the 
school which jointly contribute to the 
accomplishment of its purposes. Thus, 
there must be planning about curriculum, 
staff, plant, equipment, relations with 
and effect upon the community, evalua- 
tion, special services, pupil accounting, 
guidance activities, and the implications 
of the changes in society for the purposes 
of the school. In keeping with the organi- 
zation of this issue of TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Recor», it is proposed that the principal’s 
role in planning relative to the curricu- 
lum, the community, the plant, evalua- 
tion, and the purposes of the school be 
examined. 

Early concepts of the role of the prin- 
cipal stressed a responsibility for supervi- 
sion of instruction. In that sense, too of- 
ten this supervisory responsibility sought 
to accomplish the same purposes which 
were assumed to be achieved by the 
school committee when it visited the 
school prior to the establishment of the 
principalship. One supervised largely to 
“check up” on the effectiveness of the 
teacher. If her work—the teacher was 
typically “she” under those circumstances 
—was found by the supervisor to be satis- 
factory she was retained in the position. 
If not, another could be found. The proc- 
ess of actual supervising was the same as 
inspection. Studente were catechized, 
their written work was examined, the 
physical condition of the room was noted, 


and the degree of “control” which the 
teacher had over the children or youth 
was recorded. All of this to the end that 
the teacher’s work should be judged. 

To a large extent, this type of checkup 
has passed, along with much else which 
was not defensible in terms of what We 
now know about the purpose of the 
school and the process of teaching. TR 
supervisor now has the responsibility of 
working with the teacher to improve the 
program to the end that the school may 
be more effective. The relationship * 
one of mutual support and personal re- 
spect rather than unsympathetic appraisa A 
Through such supervision of instructio? 
there should be a better program ver] 
able for the youth who attend the schoo” 
This is not merely a matter of legal yas 
ure. It is a more realistic approach ae 
creasing the effectiveness of the rr” 
through the increased efficiency of 
staff. : 

Where this function is most effect” 
the staff as a team is constantly working 
for program improvement. The = 
is the person who must provide En m 
possible resource to facilitate this i pi 
endeavor. He no longer wields 4 thre 
ening whip. He is the captain who a 
the team achieve its goals and avoi y; 
gential diversion from those goals. 
success is to be measured in terms °, hes 
extent to which the team accomplis 
this. 

There is no need to avoid a pa! 
sponsibility while this role 18 "| 
played. The hypocritical pretense y 
the principal is of no different legal Saen 
from anyone else on the team has p j 
led to cynicism regarding his trU e Pl 
tion. In most schools the princip4 S pe 
charged with the honestly spec! 5 nes? 
sponsibility of judging the efectiv? id- 
of the beginning teacher and recom™ re 
ing the retention or dismissal of the 


ve; 


he 
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cent additions to the staff. To pretend 
that such is not the case, or that it doesn’t 
affect his working relationship with the 
Members of the “team” is sheer nonsense. 
At the same time, the effective principal 
frankly states the bases upon which such 
m ia made and constantly strives 
ig Ni yi teacher In every possible way 

me the best 
Possibly 
“status” 
Princip 
IS only 
the prin 
Improy 
Work 
Of th 
th 


teacher he or she can 
become. That there is not a 
relationship on the part of the 
al with the members of the faculty 
a hopeful pretense at best. How 
Cipal uses that status, how he may 
© or weaken the sense of team- 
: aia the educational program 

Is enhanced by his being in 
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Sent Upon | ar future are contin- 
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be 'P and how what is learned may 
the dermen ee application will prove 
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8 sti ag he Principal in many schools 
No sma umed to “run” the school, and 
Pal shoul a of the work of the princi- 
his 4 Center about his interpreting 
of the best techniques 
rue leadership to those 
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by the school. 
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Tha, Un ites through which the 


th helps pu: 
“omp, Se m y PS build better schools, 
nity, ee help make a better 
tainly the American high 


school has come down off the hill of 
academic isolation and is much more an 
integral element in the local community. 
Certainly, too, there is concrete evidence 
as to dramatic instances of community 
improvement through the contributions 
of the school. These are fortunate trends, 
and the role of the principal can well be 
that of the catalytic agent in this process 
of mutual benefit. 

There is, however, a higher challenge 
in this situation which is often over- 
looked. It is involved in the accurate 
identification of the community to be 
served. The ease with which it is assumed 
that this is limited to the geographical 
boundaries of the school system has fre- 
quently induced professional embarrass- 
ment and provincial myopia. The princi- 
pal, working with staff and community 
groups must constantly help plan for 
raising the sights of all to the broader 
horizons of an expanding community. 
Horse-and-buggy planning for youth and 
the world in which they live is no longer 
adequate. A census of work opportunities 
available within the school district, for 
instance, is no accurate predictor of the 
vocational needs of a highly mobile youth 
population. Thus, as a leader and partici- 
pant in planning for youth and their 
world community, the principal must be 
a practical practicing social scientist. In 
company with other responsible leaders, 
he must plan for youth education in uni- 
versal terms and help the local commu- 
nity grasp the implications of the nature 
of world-wide social changes. 


PLANNING FOR APPRAISAL 


Much has been said and written about 
the evaluation of the work of the school. 
That it is difficult to apnraise the true suc- 
cess of the educational program is as ob- 
vious as that the purposes to be served 
are intangible. So far we have been able 
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to measure fairly accurately a few of the 
tentative steps toward our goals. We are 
often deceived by confusing these steps 
with the goals themselves. With further 
intensive study more reliable and valid 
measures of the degree to which we are 
achieving the eventual purposes of the 
school should be expected. However, 
within each school and within each class- 
room there can be, and must be, a fre- 
quent assessment of the relation of what 
is being accomplished to the end which 
is sought. How did today’s work in Eng- 
lish contribute to the optimum individual 
development of all the powers inherent 
in each young person in the class? What 
does the time spent on student govern- 
ment activities do to enhance the per- 
sonal growth of each young senator? 
Could that time and energy be better 
spent in some manner which would more 
clearly accomplish these purposes? Are 
there areas of neglect? Do these young 
people, their parents, and all citizens 
understand and accept what we scek 
to achieve? How can we better hel 
them contribute to the fulfillment of the 
promise of these young members of so- 
ciety? Are we closer to that goal this 
year than we were last? And are youth 
themselves learning to plan realistically 
their own lives and their own education? 
More important, perhaps, is the neces- 
sity for involving those whose growth is 
to be appraised in the process of appraisal 
themselves. The guidance function, when 
planned and practiced well, will accom- 
plish this as a fundamental phase of the 
planning of the individual. It calls for 
careful, frank interpretation of the 
youth’s assets to the youth and the relat- 
ing of these to the personal life goals of 
the youth. It is a benchmark in plans and 
a point of departure for the implementa- 
tion of those plans. Planning for the fu- 
ture realistically is an indicator of a ma- 


turing and intelligent individual. With- 
out some planning the individual vege- 
tates. With ill-founded planning the or- 
ganism moves toward inevitable frustra- 
tion or boredom. A first step toward self- 
realization is the development of skillful, 
realistic plans for the individual’s future- 
And these skills are learned; they are not 
a congenital characteristic. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Only the most backward and ill-ad- 
vised school system would allow 2 new 
building to be constructed without ie 
volving those who are to use it IN sm 
planning. Qualified and ethical ae 
would refuse to develop plans for = 
structure without calling on educa” 
for help in this procedure. The contribY 
tions which the plant can make tow “be 
housing an effective program will bea 
limited by the conceptions of the P a 
gram in the minds of those who use € 
slide rule and drafting machine. fores 

Planning the new building, there A 
requires planning the basic elements ® 
Structural outline of the program I 
house. This in turn implies a long- 
Professional program of curriculum i 
velopment which leads toward future 
quirements in terms of the youth A ust 
served. Leadership in this activity i re 
center in the person who is finally gj- 
sponsible for the program to be © rhis 
oped in the school. The principal Be ge 
responsible leader must relate the i 
gram needs and plans through rice 
ministrative hierarchy to the archi 
and engineer and at the same time mm aff 
privileged to help the local schoo of” 
develop a broader and more accurar’ gal 
cept of the role of the profes? 
builder. re 

Recent trends in these respect aghe 
far cry from those of an earlier d3Y" _ fof 
architect rarely dares to pull the p# 
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the Aa from his file and attempt 
toist them off on the local school dis- 
trict. Engineers and architects are experi- 
plans and better plants 
More appropriate for the 
e of the school are emerg- 
oduct is both educationally 
se i na esthetically acceptable. . 
individo am of planning such schools, 
Sectors | in ge cafeteria managers, 
involved = and custodians become 
Quiremene ils to the functional re- 
are to mea bi buildings in which they 
ee Neem : he Principal, again, is in a 
late de pa position to relate and cor- 
ing influen my i Mini may be a stabiliz- 
exible im pëe ve the hazard of in- 
new Schoo : rasics being built into the 
teache : at the insistence of one 
€ successor may not share 
Ae enthusiasm five or ten years 
ag creative” same time, he may encour- 
ot de iiig of program and its 
ed ce of teachers who, if 
in a ma ini see new ideas 
ei Bitty ae and plant. He 
d adjust conflicting de- 
Space anq size, but can better 
€ purposes of the school 
or reducing such con- 
Um. He can work with the 
rs the staff in using the 
v se about buildings and 
an help the staff develop 
ings joint ini its needs and wishes 
Ual a Cooperative, rather than 
Competitive planning. 
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© sche. the role of the prin- 


100] of today and tomor- 


row will be that of the leader of planners. 
His will be the responsibility to coordi- 
nate and stimulate the planning of many 
people. If he can avoid a patronizing ap- 
proach to this responsibility, if he is skill- 
ful in working with all who may be in- 
volved in this enterprise, if he does not 
lose sight of his major responsibilities 
and founder on the shoals of requisitions 
to be signed and books to be ordered, this 
planning will eventuate in increasingly 
effective youth education in the school 
and community. 

Herein lies the major change in the role 
of this administrator. No longer the man- 
ager of equipment and plant, he must ac- 
cept the role of a professional educator 
whose special talents are to deal with a 
special type of education. His responsi- 
bility is to plan for and with all of the 
people who are directly involved in youth 
education to the ultimate goal that the 
personal and professional resources of the 
staff will be most effectively employed in 
accomplishing the true purposes of edu- 
cation for youth. 

The achievement of the maximum pos- 
sible growth of the teacher is the only 
sure route to the goal that those taught 
shall realize a full measure of their God- 
given potential. To help the teacher 
achieve that growth, to marshall every 
possible resource and inspiration through 
constant and careful planning, to take full 
advantage of all that is available through 
the study of men and society, to con- 
stantly relate effort to purpose—these 
constitute the role of the high school 
principal in the school of today and 


tomorrow. 


Public Education and the Future of 
America, by The Educational Policies 
Commission. Washington, D. C., The 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1955. V + 98 pp. $1.50. 


Not only teachers and administrators but 
many other American citizens look forward 
to the periodic publications of the views of 
the Educational Policies Commission. This 
wide audience is not “captive” in the usual 
sense of that term, but has been won by the 
EPC in a fair battle of ideas. For the past 
two decades this agency has been bringing 
out studies which are timely, objective, in- 
formative, frequently concise, and almost 
invariably interesting to read. In 1937 and 
1938 the EPC analyzed the function and 
purposes of education in American democ- 
racy. The next two years saw publications 
which concentrated on social services in 
the schools, economic well-being as a valid 
aim of education, and the process of learn- 
ing how a true democracy functions. At a 
time when many teachers had come to re- 
gard school administrators as a possibly un- 
necessary evil, the EPC revealed how these 
functionaries could, and did, further the 
democratic process in schools and communi- 
ties. And what could have been more timely 
than the appearance in 1941 of its six vol- 
umes of Teaching Materials on the Defense 
of Democracy and its Education of Free 
Men? 

More recently the EPC studies have 
tended to explore topics of somewhat greater 
controversy. After all, everyone here is for 
democracy just as everyone is against sin. 
Eyes and typewriter keys begin to flash only 
when ways of extending the former and re- 
ducing the latter are proposed. The relation 


of education to national security, the equal 
ing of educational opportunity for all en 
youth, and the role of the public schoo K 
the inculcation of moral and spiritual valu a 
—these are problems which timorous te 
usually find many reasons to ignore. a by 
the EPC had already proved its saune e 
taking forthright stands on all of ‘ 
issues, it apparently had no hesitatic pa 
ever in choosing for its current S as 
theme which should interest all Amer i 
and offend none: the role of our pe 
schools in the creation and development 
our nation—past, present, and fucut® Jume 
For it cannot be denied that the a f 
under review, despite its title, points aiite 
future with the hand of the pas hy “ au 
by an educational historian who 1$ a von, 
thority on the common school ("eom gk 
not as inferior, not as a school phe 
men’s children, but as the light and i eji 
common”), it provides a view © ns aP” 
can educational history which heighten 
preciation of many present on ent 
and throws light on some of the a es # 
ficiencies. In so doing, the study se when” 
both an inspiration and a warning: | du 
ever the American people—not just with 
cators—met the problems of the pe aci 
sufficient courage, intelligence, 49 ` melio” 
the problems were solved or at least mis” 
rated. Whenever people were M S per 
guided, or disinterested, the proble 
came part of our heritage today- 
While the study focuses upon "ion, 
ment of our systems of public ret abo? 
also reveals that the lessons describ®? Te 
apply to other social institutions 4 ee emo" 
author shows us that the concept ° om ae 
racy did not arise automatically = oy 
signing of the Declaration of Indep? he 


(pP. 13-14), that business and indu 
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to learn the value of public education before 
giving it support (p. 15), that the mere 
Opening of broad avenues to democracy did 
not mean that all would use them (p. 18). 
(a also indicates that nineteenth-century 
n aa its laws, governments, in- 
S, and churches, was the creation of 


eople e i j 
People educated for the Most part in privare 
Schools, Yet m 


Mince, M any of these same people— 


tioned 0 Wiley, Mills and others— 
tending or k n To establishing and ex- 
Pubie shoa. ng A a A as 
sheticont, are to be blamed for the 
Sn harale", of the present century, they 
of the aa called to account for those 
share in the a Moreover, they must also 
achieveme, honor and glory of our current 

Nts as 
er, therefore, that 
“8 Of this study do not include in- 
Schoo s; ti the contributions of the private 
ther Media a than lack of attention to 
the press T education such as radio and 
Scopes ma E title of any work defines its 
Län rage he Thesaurus of the English 
Omits im nas not been criticized because it 
i's tn Chinese words, nor Church- 
Ccause i on The Second World War 
tion o ne author makes infrequent men- 


an i F 
fact, Sy $ campaigns. As a matter of 
podside aults exist in the volume, if one 
s i 
Nas h © enormous panorama which 


ce 
less than Presented on a narrow screen of 
"ions, altho’, hundred pages. The illustra- 
ant Ometinees Usually coordinated with the 
fee rth, Files up more space than they 
ie let Pass ¢ no citizen of Pennsylvania 
« Ses establi he Statement that all of the col- 
oy tained ed in the colonial period had 
Pr Si Totesta ections with one or an- 
lea enitoro * denomination” (p.43)- The 
Upo, times : i University of Pennsylvania 
Sine Its establi led Franklin’s Academy), 
Sehe buildi “shment in 1751 did use the 
pul wa noe Philadelphia as the “Charity 
iiig Sh Were is of Publick Worship,” 
themselves nonsectarian. But 
the i hatity © years later was only between 
Atter h chool and the Academy, and 


as . x 
Continued to function as a 


nonchurch-connected institution. For his 
part in establishing such a school, Benjamin 
Franklin was denounced as an atheist by 
that pious devotee to the Ten Command- 
ments, Catherine the Great of Russia, who 
would probably today hold the same opin- 
ion of our public schools. Her successors 
don’t like them either, which is just one more 
bit of evidence that both our schools and 
our country are on the right track to the 
future. Our job is to keep them there. 
Wiiuam H. E. Jounson 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Finance in Educational Management of 
Colleges and Universities, by Thad L. 
Hungate. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1954. vi + 202 pp. $3.75. 


This book emphasizes the growing impor- 
tance of competent financial management 
in colleges and universities. The author states 
that since Colonial days the major cost of 
higher education—institutional cost and stu- 
dent cost of living—has been borne by par- 
ents. He predicts that, in the future, a larger 
share of the cost will be borne by philan- 
thropy and public funds. This means that 
society is increasingly more concerned about 
the total costs of higher education and is 
looking to economy in operation to mini- 
mize costs. 

Chapter III, Policies and Organization for 
Fiscal Management, presents an outline of 
the major problems that each institution 
should study and analyze in the formulation 
of basic and operational policies which de- 
fine the objectives and operational frame- 
work of the institution. In this chapter, as in 
Chapter II, The Role of Finance in General 
Management, the author stresses the fact that 
financial and business managament is a part 
of educational management. “Two condi- 
tions are essential to the success of any set 
of policies for financiel management. The 
first is that these policies are correlative 
with educational policies and that coordi- 
nation of the finance program takes place 
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under the general direction of the chief ad- 
ministrative officer—the president. The sec- 
ond condition is that all persons through- 
out the organization understand, participate 
in formulating, and help carry out approved 
policies. These two conditions are necessary 
to secure the best possible financial plans for 
maximizing institutional effectiveness, and to 
maintain the morale of the faculty and staff, 
who together are largely responsible for in- 
stitutional achievement.” (pp. 53 and 54) 
This quotation typifies the general principles 
of organization and management which the 
author believes are essential if financial ad- 
ministration of colleges and universities to- 
day and in the future is to function on a 
basis which will merit public confidence 
and support. He points out that even the 
simplest matters of educational procedure 
offer alternatives, and that finance is ever 
present in the considerations. 

In Chapter IV the author describes the 
purpose, function, and form of the budget, 
which is one of the most important instru- 
ments of financial management of American 
colleges and universities. The formulation 
of the budget involves the whole institution 
—staff and faculty members, department 
heads, deans, and administrative officers all 
have responsibility for contributing their 
thought to the improvement of the institu- 
tion through budget planning. 

The contents of Chapters V, VI, and VII, 
and the Appendix, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, are somewhat inconsistent with the 
primary purpose of the book as stated by 
the author in the Preface, namely, “It is 
written primarily for those who do not pos- 
sess a knowledge of accounting, but have an 
interest or a role in institutional manage- 
ment.” These last three chapters of the book 
deal with determination of costs, classifica- 
tion and management of funds, and the sys- 
tem of accounts. The Appendix lists a Clas- 
sification of Accounts. These are highly 
technical subjects which would hardly ap- 
peal to readers not possessing a knowledge 
of accounting. The basic principles, ideas, 
and information contained in these chapters 
have been stated previously in other pub- 


lications which currently furnish auditors, 
accountants, governmental agencies, and 
educational administrators with authentic 
basic principles of college and university 3C- 
counting and reporting. This comment is 
not intended to reflect on the general wor- 
thiness of a book which sets forth effectively 
and well the importance of cooperative ef- 
fort by faculty, staff, administration, 47 
governing board in developing and corre- 
lating educational and financial programs 
of colleges and universities. Such coope™® 
tion is essential if effective solutions are w 
be found for the major problems of finane” 
ing the growing costs of higher ear 
and the heavy responsibilities which 
ahead. 
A. W. PETERSON , 
University of Wiscons™ 


Accent on Teaching, edited by sidney J 
French. New York, Harper and Bro 


ers, 1954. xii + 334 pp- $4-75- 


The Committee on General Education = 
the Association for Higher Education 
performed an especially meritorious i five 
in assembling this volume. The twenty iye 
authors represented consider in one era 
detail the role of the teacher in the £° 
education process. As the editor, "ive 
French, points out in his comprehe! 
initial chapter, the volume may set’ jege 
answer to “the challenge that the c° and 
have been spending too much haan j 
energy tinkering with the curricu a et 
General Education and too little in © Pay 
menting with more effective reaching 
proaches.” (p. 1) pe” 
_ Certain necessary tinkering may Epor 
inevitable, but it is high time that te ness 
light be focused on the major P?" pow” 
the teacher himself, His role, 25 ¥§ $ yeast 
in the eighteen chapters dealing W'" : rh j 
as many institutions or areas Of conc? 
both as producer and as actor. ips p 

The authors have described with ous 
and usually with clarity particular co wa 
or teaching areas with which they 
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acquainted, almost always as participating 


instructors, One gets the impression that 
Pese are wise people who do not wish to 


oard their own rich experiences but rather 
to help others by passing on the fruit of 

their own labors. j 
p wollowing the editor’s introduction and 
rs S. Bloom’s “The Thought Process of Stu- 
Sen et which documents the 
Pa Renal suspicion that stu- 
ae ge sometimes wander in the class- 
major book concerns itself with four 
Stites oe humanities, the natural 
fica ne ne ha sciences, and administra- 
thers an aluation. Notable in the first of 
chapter on oe is Joseph Axclrod’s 
alues” lar i eveloping a Course in Life 
Axeltoa San F rancisco State College). 
Ses encouraging the student to 


fvelo > 8 

liefs p se then to question his own be- 
Varin et than merely learn to identify 
8lous g : ? 


teri enre of literary background ma- 
lal or j b, D 


5K ‘ : 
cras ; ideas Tepresentative” of particular 
wot history, 


Ndividualis ne: 
valization: i 
Ucation,» : A Must in General 


yovden, aie B. Lamar Johnson, Ralph 
> attle éry “ay Rusk Sullens, is not a 
ism, Paa a return to rugged individual- 
entary g cr defined. It is, rather, a com- 
Monalir, ^t “in the current drive for com- 
anger of ignoring or neg- 
: development of the unique 
a abilities of the individual stu- 
Ma: hou This chapter merits attention, 
Antain gy not all colleges may be able to 
of y ne desirable student-teacher ratio 
Stiens at Stephens College in com- 
of “haps one > ad in world literature. 
ne of the greatest contributions 
Scie, © the a Teaching is its drawing atten- 
“Nee Problems of college courses in 
in ig din thé ta One major college not de- 
Manj e Pera] en ha succeeded admirably 
Orga, ties and the cation offerings in the hu- 
Chee Zing pi Social sciences, only to find 
Course in continued staffing of a sci- 
tion Particula OT difficulty. The reviewer 
hapy, Erie p) impressed by the realiza- 
ogers of Princeton, in his 
ood Name of Science,” that 


s ig 
tion Cent o 


eG 


much can be done to help the non-science 
major understand something about science 
—even in a single course. Too often, Rogers 
points out, students “think of science as a 
pile of facts to be learned by rote and sci- 
entists as mysterious wizards who dispense 
their occult lore rather unwillingly.” (p. 
165) It is little wonder, then, that even 
potential science majors see the field as “a 
sort of stamp collection of facts, or else a 
game of getting the right answer.” Rogers 
makes a strong plea for engendering atti- 
tudes in the science course which in later 
life might cause the student, faced by prob- 
lems, to say, “Let's experiment,” or “Let’s 
review reliable tests,” or “Lets consult a 
qualified expert.” (p. 183) 

Active involvement in the learning proc- 
ess, rather than passive acceptance (or re- 
jection) of “lecturettes,” is urged by many 
of the chapter authors. Clement L. Henshaw 
of Colgate has well phrased his admonition 
that the student should fill the role of a 
probe rather than a sponge (p. 147). This 
view is also presented in Haym Kruglak’s 
insistence on purposeful activity in the sci- 
entific laboratory, and in the description of 
community involvement by Syracuse Uni- 
versity students, who regularly conduct a 
drive for voter registration prior to Elec- 
tion Day, in “Problems of Democratic Citi- 
zenship,” by Roy A. Price, Stuart Gerry 
Brown, and Michael O. Sawyer. 

In an effort to participate, the reviewer 
suggests that the authors might have given 
more attention to how able teachers for the 
courses described might be identified and 
prepared. True, Malcolm S. MacLean’s 
chapter on administration makes a strong 
plea for recognition of superior teaching 
accomplishments (the administrator must 
reward the teacher “who discovers a better 
way to use one of the tools or techniques 
of general education as much as one who 
finds out how to frustrate a rat. ..”), but 
where shall we gain more and more in- 
structors of the needed caliber? Making 
converts to general education of existing 
professors is fine, but what of the future 
when new blood must be drawn from 
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the still highly departmentalized graduate 
schools? 

Further, in a second attempt to serve as 
a probe, the reviewer suggests better transi- 
tion from chapter to chapter. There is 
comparatively little direct indication that 
the individual authors are aware of the 
specific content of chapters other than 
their own. In Chapter III, for example, the 
reader first meets the program at San Fran- 
cisco State College, but certain valuable 
material on the background of general edu- 
cation there does not appear until the be- 
ginning of Chapter XV. Even if each chap- 
ter were viewed as a self-contained unit 
—which would be strange, considering the 
topic of the book—it might help the reader 
if the name of the institution represented by 
a chapter author were listed at the heading 
of the chapter, so that the reader could 
make cross-references for himself where 


more than one chapter is concerned with a 
particular college. 


Perhaps these criticisms are minor in re- 
lation to the total value of Accent on Teach- 
ing. Certainly every college instructor will 
find in one or more chapters of this volume 
something which will encourage him to 
look to his own teaching. Though he would 
not copy blindly another man’s model, he 
might adapt selected ideas to his own situa- 
tion, for general education—perhaps like 
revolution—is not for export without ap- 
propriate modifications, In brief, the stimu- 
lus one gains from seeing others at work 
in the academic vineyard can effectively 
serve to encourage the planting and nurtur- 
ing of vines in one’s own soil. 

E. K. FRETWELL, Jr. 
Teachers College, Columbia 


American Nursing: History and Interpre- 
tation, by Mary M. Roberts. New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 1954. xiv + 
688 pp. $6.00. 


This first comprehensive treatment of 
American nursing is an important book: 
important to nurses who are given infor- 


mation, insights, and perspective on their 
profession; important to historians who are 
concerned with the ways of life of ths 
American people in the first half of the 
twentieth century. 

The central idea that emerges from the 
record of the unending struggle waged on 
many fronts by courageous nurses, individ- 
ually or collectively through their organiza- 
tions, during the swiftest changing half- 
century in the history of the United States, 
is that to improve the care of the sick, p0- 
tential nurses had to be adequately pre- 
pared for the work they were to do, an 
nurses in active practice had to have pro- 
fessional and economic security. By the 
middle of 1952, when the account closes, 
both tasks had been so far accomplished that 
nurses could look forward with confidences 
knowing that they could meet the chal- 
lenges that would arise not only from the 
ever-changing ways of caring for the sick 
but also from the rapidly widening oppo™ 
tunities to contribute to the creation O 
healthy personalities. f 

After a brief look at the condition and 
status of nursing before 1900, Miss Roberts 
describes the many aspects of nursing thas 
concerned leaders between 1goo and 195% 
In treating these topics, she relates them, 
when pertinent, to developments in allie 
professions and to the larger social scene 
She successfully demonstrates that nursing 
cannot be separated from the advances mac? 
in medicine and surgery, from the increasing 
responsibility felt by the federal government 
for the health of the people, from the ef- 
fects of depression and of war. Though she 
cannot fully treat any of the aspects ° 
nursing or trace completely the intricate, 
detailed interrelationships, nonetheless, she 


makes the reader aware that nursing is al 
of a rapidly changing social picture. 5 

The organizational pattern of the book !5 
roughly chronological. The fifty years ga 
divided into seven time-periods with certain 
strands followed through each of the ged 
tions. A few important developments have 
Separate sections devoted to them. M any 


of the threads and facets will be of inte" 
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est to nurses who, because of the re- 
piem A of the activities, have had direct 
experience in them. Readers will also be 
gratified by the way Miss Roberts has 
woven the activities together to produce 
a well-rounded picture of the growth of 
art protesi Four features of this de- 
ee S Pam stand out in this re- 
a aie They are the large number 
achieved : accomplishments _and changes 
ialis eg a short period, the high 
licating a meng the unique and com- 
tba iM og gd useing, and the way 
those of othe aad ems of nursing parallel 
The cai r anager groups: . 
N a op h ments are impressive, but 
grading pa ma de mentioned here. The up- 
effected thr = preparation of nurses was 
Measures here a large number of separate 
of see A mong them were the enactment 
registratio urse practice acts and the state 
curriculum of nurses, the development of 
Selective Sree for nursing schools, the 
Ment of — programs, the establish- 
in colleges epee of nursing education 
of nurse oan universities for the training 
ounding j: — and educators, the 
and the eee legiate schools of nursing, 
ing nursing ¢ : up of a system for accredit- 
Ing ara, schools. Two large, strong nurs- 
the ea A zations exist in the United States: 
exclusive] cers Nurses Association, composed 
Nurses mt A registered professional 
concern a deals with all matters that 
and the ee as individual pracitionens 
Promotes ET League for Nurses, whicl 
ension a the education of nurses, the ex- 
ices nd administration of nursing Serv- 
oe pate development of inverprofes- 
rdinatin community relationships. A = 
Wo tie eee makes it possib i: E T 
Strable obi ations to join in promo prad 
ences, p jectives and to reconcile a 
of ‘ive robably the International Coun i 
i es is the largest international Orgar 


lati 
O. s . 
n of professional women in the worl 


to 
ne W hile the roots of these three OF 
ce tions go back to the beginning of the 


en 1 : 
pori Y, the groups acquired their dominant 
ions in the years under consideration: 


During most of this fifty years the nursing 
profession was dependent on itself for its 
leaders and “raised itself by its own boot- 
straps.” Today a change is taking place in 
that the profession is working with other 
members of the health and medical teams 
to improve the care of the sick and to meet 
the multiple health demands of a very 
health-conscious public. This will not lessen 
the need for inspired constructive leadership 
in the nursing profession, but it will pose 
different problems. However, if two strik- 
ing qualities of the earlier leadership con- 
tinue, the nursing profession will make 
significant contributions to the common 
undertakings. These qualities are the vision 
or power to realize the future and the re- 
spect for information and facts on which to 
base proposed measures. For example, the 
nurse leaders early recognized that the sick 
needed to be cared for in their homes and 
in their places of work, as well as in hospi- 
tals, and that communities needed to take 
preventive health measures. They knew that 
the training provided in hospitals, based on 
a service philosophy rather than an educa- 
tional philosophy, was too narrow to fit 
nurses for the myriad needs of society, and 
consequently they worked unceasingly to 
broaden their training. In doing this, they 
recognized the twofold job carried ie in 
hospitals: namely, the training and educa- 
tion of nurses and the care and services peo 
vided the patients. They worked on both 

i he problem. : 

a oe eae was displayed when, 1n Ra 
interest of the welfare of all nurses, t oy 
brought about the complete integration os 
the National Association of Colored Gra 
uate Nurses with the American Nurses As- 
sociation; again when the National Nursing 


cil planned its post-World War II pro- 
se ar finally in 1952» when the House 
of Delegates of the American Nurses As- 
sociation authorized its board of directors 
to approve legislation for Selective Service 
for nurses in the event such | legislation 
should be necessary during 2 national emer- 
gency- The well-developed habit of study- 


S d-investigation-before-action began with 
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the first leaders. As the years passed, studies 
grew in number, scope, and importance; 
and recently many of them have been joint 
professional enterprises, financed totally, or 
in part, by foundations. 

There are unique factors that obstruct 
and complicate the solution of problems in 
the nursing profession. Long-established 
traditions and procedures of service and 
loyalty had to be modified, and in the con- 
fusion that often accompanied such changes, 
differences crystallized into issues, Nurses 
have responsibilities and loyalties to doctors, 
to hospital administrators, to patients, and 
to the nursing profession. Authoritarian per- 
sonnel policies of hospitals had to be tran- 
scended as the educational pattern for nurses 
broadened and the care of patients was 
largely transferred from student and private 
duty nurses to institutional staff nurses, 
nurse technicians, and private duty nurses. 
The immediate disruptive repercussions of 
war on the profession are another factor. 
Military as well as civilian needs multiply 
when a nation goes to war. Of all active 
nurses, 42 per cent volunteered for military 
service in World War II; 70,000 nurses 
were, or had been, in service in all parts of 
the world by May 1945. This condition 
affected recruitment and preparation and 
put a strain on the maintenance of hard- 
won standards. 

Another unique factor is the close re- 
lationship between changes in the kinds and 
methods of treatment of disease and the 
kinds of care needed by patients. Today, 
patients need not less but different care from 
that which was necessary at the opening of 
the century. Nurses and hospital adminis- 
trators are constantly making adaptations, 
The equipment used, of course, affects the 
training and work of the nurse. For ex- 
ample, the recently proclaimed completely 
mechanical Beem Bed for hospitals, will, it 
is stated, “save approximately half a nurse’s 
time.” F inally, the expanded governmental 
health and sickness programs have affected 
the profession by opening a variety of em- 
Ployment possibilities unforeseen in 1900. 
Today, the federal government is the 


world’s largest employer of professional reg- 
istered nurses. Of all public health nurses, 
90 per cent are employed by tax-supported 
agencies, with the most significant increase 
shown at each census period in the employ- 
ment of nurses by local departments of edu- 
cation. 

In the economic field there are many 
parallels between nurses and other occupa- 
tional groups that have been working tO 
improve their economic conditions. Atten- 
tion is first centered on hours, wages, and 
working conditions, Legislation is promoted 
to set and maintain standards. Later, wide 
economic betterment programs are outlined, 
as the American Nurses Association has 
done in its Economic Security Program. J 
is interesting to note that it has recognize 
the necessity for collective bargaining of 
Negotiation without the strike by state nurse 
associations, Also, the nursing organizations 
provide counseling and employment gp 
ices for their members, Finally, and partially 
as a result of the economic and profession 
Security of their members the nursing °% 
ganizations are coming to grips with the 
question of the preparation and status p 
nonprofessional workers in the field ° 
nursing. . 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the nurs 
ing profession is greatly indebted to y 
M. Roberts for providing it with a readab a 
comprehensive, and in places dramatic i 
count of its development. jè 

American Nursing is a signficant eon 
bution to social history, for it shows he z 
one group of women raised their profes: 
sional standards and status as they endeav 
ored to provide more and better nursing 
care to the American people. It is striking 
and moving proof that free people can 
prove their society. 

Atice W. SpreseKE 


ja 
Teachers College, Columb 


Children’s Books in England and Amer” 
ica in the Seventeenth Century, a 
William Sloane. New York, Colum 
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University: King’s Crown Press, 1955. 

ix + 251 pp. $5.00. E 

During the twentieth century in the 
United States there has developed a litera- 
ture for children that merits serious con- 
sideration. Every publishing season sees 
more than a thousand new books for chil- 
dren reaching for an audience. Capable au- 
thors and illustrators are devoting their tal- 
ents to the creation of this distinctive litera- 
ture for boys and girls, and the production 
aa books, from the standpoint of 
ho at oe is keeping pace with the qual- 
the es content. l robably never before in 
= Hera e: the literary arts has there been 
eiae me and noteworthy a literature for 

as there is in America today. 

As this litera ; 
minds of scho 
undations ha 
‘cation jn 


ture makes its impact on the 
lars, studies of its historical 
ve begun to appear. The pub- 
1953 of A Critical History of 
iterature (The Macmillan Com- 
in 4 Pte pana accomplishment. Now, 
Study of ane specialized area, Sloane’s 
century fe a ren’s books in the seventeenth 
.> ‘8 another significant landmark. 
thee nat volume is nicely divided into 
cusses Te 12 the first part the author dis- 
Children d kinds of literature available for 
the impae uring the seventeenth century and 
‘oung, k 5 of these kinds of books upon the 
conceived Seong part is devoted to a well- 
Publishes c heck list of children’s books 
Pare during the seventeenth century. 
of 1s a facsimile of the first catalogue 
n’s books known to be published. 


Children’. L 
Pany) was 


three 


Childre 


ro A 
ages bably for many readers the first 87 
the w will be the most rewarding, since here 


readin a discerningly describes the kinds of 
tury 2, fare given to the seventcenth-cen- 
Sen Teading fare that sought the im- 
thay “Ut of the behavior of the individual, 
dea] Provided for religious instruction, that 
Crea, Bes folk heroes and preternatural 
do Not These ideas, in and of themselves, 
tiy Constitute William Sloane’s distinc- 
been P ribution in his study; they have 
thoro clineated before. It is, rather, in the 
> Careful documentation of these 
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ideas and in the neat and precise refinements 
of these gross classifications that Sloane’s re- 
search is unique and satisfying. On occa- 
sion one might wish that the author had been 
better informed concerning what is known 
about child psychology, but on the other 
hand his feeling for the impact of the major 
social concerns of a century on children— 
viewed in historical perspective—is well- 
conceived and illuminating. And his astute 
recognition of the parallelism in the develop- 
ment of literature for adults and for children 
and of the seeds of innovations that come to 
fruition in succeeding centuries is percep- 
tively handled. To quote Sloane on this 
point and at the same time to present a brief 
sample of his readable style of writing: 
The time had at least not yet come for story 
books for children. But let Samuel Richardson 
invent the novel for adults, and children would 
not long be without their own fiction. Mean- 
while by 1700 there had been created a public 
for children’s books, a long tradition of didacti- 
cism and exhortation, and at least in the pious 
biographies a taste for stories of child life for 
children. By 1700 less exclusively intent upon 
converting the wicked ones, those who wrote 
for children could experiment with new ways 
of amusing them, could toy with less obvious 
means of indoctrinating them. Writers for chil- 


dren might even, in time, try not to indoctrinate 
them at all. (p. 63) 


This study may not directly reach a very 
large group of educators, owing to the spe- 
cialized content with which it deals. But it is 
unquestionably valuable to those educators 
directly concerned with teaching courses in 
Children’s Literature and will surely leave 
its imprint in future publications concern- 
ing the history of children’s books. 

Moreover, it should serve as a stimulant 
for other students of literature to examine 
critically the periods, the movements, the 
works of particular writers of the past in 
the development of a juvenile literature. 
Like Paul Hazard in Books, Children and 
Men, Sloane has clearly demonstrated the 
reasonableness and respectability of the field 
of children’s literature for productive liter- 
ary scholarship. 

Leran B. Jacoss 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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| Mug problem,” says Dewey, “of restor- 
Ing integr: 


tween man’s To and cooperation be- 
which he 4 beliefs about the world in 
valies and 1V = and his beliefs about the 
conduct Me it that should direct his 
ife, Tt tes he deepest problem of modern 
that is rih ne problem of any philosophy 
Problem, = isolated from that life.” * This 

has two correlative aspects: “the 


« 
O ; p 
the Col October 20, 1954, in connection with 
umbia University Bicentennial, the John 


De 
We 4 
moria Society sponsored a John Dewey Me- 


Noon eee at Teachers College. An after- 
7 ssion treated the problem “Systems of 
aue and p y 


ion w Methods of Inquiry”; an evening 
surgent devoted to the theme “Liberalism 
atner whi This paper, and that of Professor 
at the af ich follows, were among those read 
eg etoon session. Dr. Kennedy teaches 
Feneral ìn ethics, educational philosophy, and 
ege, Hig seetican philosophy at Amherst Col- 


se ng has also appeared in the Journal 


Sess 


Naw Yy Dewey, The Quest for Certainty 
ork: Minton, Balch and Company, 


relation of physical science to the things 
of ordinary experience”? and “the rela- 
tion that exists between the beliefs about 
the nature of things due to natural science 
and beliefs about values.” è 

Originally Dewey accepted an idealis- 
tic solution of this problem, one in which 
value is equated with existence in a way 
that would obviate any conflict between 
our belief in the results of scientific in- 
quiry and our other beliefs. However, 
during the long period in which Dewey 
attempted to deal with problems of ethics, 
on this basis he became increasingly con- 
vinced of the paralyzing effect produced 
by the equation of value with existence. 
Such an equation transformed moral ac- 
tivity into an illusion. Metaphysical ideal- 
ism, he realized, makes practical idealism: 
impossible. At thic juncture he came 
under the influence of James’s Principles 


2 Ibid., p. 252. 3 Ibid., p. 256. 
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of Psychology. The thing that impressed 
him most about this great book was the 
way in which James showed that all 
mental activity is essentially purposeful in 
character, and that this purposefulness is 
grounded in the efforts of the live crea- 
ture in his environment to adapt himself 
to changing conditions. In this biologi- 
cally determined purposefulness Dewey 
found a clue to the analysis of our moral 
judgments. In making this analysis he 
first formulated his instrumentalism. 
From this point on, Dewey turns from 
idealism to a biologically oriented natu- 
ralistic philosophy. He no longer tries to 
solve the problem of the relation of our 
scientific knowledge to value judgments 
by the idealistic towr de force of invoking 
a transcendent spiritual principle which 
pervades all nature, but resorts to a de- 
tailed analysis of the actual processes of 
inquiry which lead to the formation of 
moral judgments. Thus Dewey substitutes 
a methodological for a metaphysical solu- 
tion of the problem. This methodologi- 
cal theory, which he called “instrumen- 
talism,” was derived, then, from his 
reflections on the problem of evaluation 
and later extended to cover inquiry in 
every field. The crystallization of his new 
point of view is expressed in an article 
published in 1903, “The Logical Condi- 
tions of a Scientific Treatment of Mo- 
rality.”* Thirty-six years later, while 
commenting on the essays in the volume 
The Philosophy of John Dewey, he says: 
“Were I anonymously to turn critic of 
my own philosophy, this is the place from 
which J should set out. I should indicate 
that after insisting upon the genuineness 
of affectional and other ‘tertiary’ qualities 
as ‘doings of nature, Dewey then pro- 
ceeds to emphasize in his theory of know- 
ing, as that is manifested in both science 


4 Reprinted in Problems of Men (New York: 
New York Philosophical Society, 1946). ` 


and common sense, the operations of 
transformation, reconstruction, control, 
and union of theory and practice in ex- 


perimental activity which are analogous 
to those involved in moral activity.” 


I 

In this paper I wish to review the 
theory of evaluation from which Dewey’s 
whole philosophy is developed. The 
theory has been stated by him many 
times in a great variety of contexts. To 
me it seems both clear and adequate. Yet, 
despite all of his efforts to communicate 
it, the theory has been widely miscon- 
strued. There are at least two explana- 
tions for this, One is that Dewey’s analysis 
cuts across traditional modes of thinking 
in a way which makes him, for those 
whose habits of mind are indurated 1 
those modes, peculiarly difficult to under- 
stand. Such people, in Dewey’s own opin- 
ion, come to his discussions of the subject 
with a factitious conception of the prob- 
lem which prevents them from perceiving 
the relevance of what he has to say- More 
important than the operation of this 
prejudice is, I think, a certain inability °” 
Dewey’s own part to perceive just wiis 
it was that the critics found unsatisfacto"} 
about his position. To them Dewey gem’ 
somehow to slide over without answering 
what for them is the vital question. pven 
the most sympathetic of his critics 
that there is a missing link in his argy 
ment, and his failure explicitly tO ent’ 
and discuss what they would regard ‘ss ‘i 
crucial point leads them to the conclusio” 
that he has not really solved his problem: 

What is the missing link? perhap? 
can explain it this way: Dewey, in y 
opinion of his critics, nowhere square 
faces and explicitly discusses the questio™ 


f 
*Paul A. Schil oso pl iv 
i éd. TI Philos b 
John Dewey NED Yoik: The Tudor = 
lishing Company, 1951), pp. 579-80- 
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Whar, in your theory, is the precise rela- 
tion between descriptive and prescriptive 
statements? or, How, according to your 
theory, are statements that such and such 
is the case related to statements that such 
and such ought to be done? Now Dewey 
himself would, I think, reply, “But I have 
answered this question. Consider, for ex- 
ample, my chapter in the Quest for Cer- 
tamty where I said, ‘Judgments about 
values are judgments about the conditions 
and the results of experienced objects; 
Mdgments about that which should regu- 
late the formation of our desires, affec- 
tions and enjoyments.* 1 was so well 
aware of your question that I called this 
Statement the main proposition of my 
theory and even put it in italics.” f 
7 I © this, however, the critic would say, 
You have merely juxtaposed a statement 
about Matters of fact and a statement 
about obligation. What justification have 
at gy an equivalence between 
idealist ni original objection to the 
ae a prita was that it evades the 
ih seve evaluation by equating fact 
alue. But is not this just another 


Way . A 

pili, of doing the same thing? How, by 
1 . Pi bg 5 

7 ng up descriptive statements can one 


ver get to 
6 
7 eg Quest for Certainty, p. 265. 
disciple eens Randolph Bourne, an early 
Unable ie Against Dewey because he was 
Swer to t find in his writings a definitive an- 
the Ido e uIS question. In an essay, Twilight of 
those of ts Written in 1917, Bourne sa} ‘To 
Almost ie who have taken Dewey's philosophy 
Curred l Sup American religion, 1t never oc- 
techni ae values could be subordinated to 
hac a & We were instrumentalists, but we 
Minds i private utopias so clearly before our 
* that the means fell always into place as 
tory. And Dewey, of course, always 
Ms philosophy, when taken as as phi- 
of life, to start with values. But there 
Tine as S har unhappy ambiguity in his doc- 
came re Just how values were created, and it 
Erowth ar and easier to assume that just any 
able so as justified and almost any activity val- 
Can. 29 /ONg as it achieved its ends. The Ameri- 
Ving out his philosophy, has habitually 


a prescription?”* 


Sophy 
Was alw 


vIn li 


Now I believe that Dewey does have 
an answer to this question, but that you 
have to read him with unusual care, some- 
times between the lines, to find it. This is 
not a case, in my opinion, of the missing 
link, but of the hidden one. My endeavor 
here is to disclose that hidden link. 


II 

It is first necessary to distinguish two 
types of evaluation when only one is 
relevant. There is a common kind of 
evaluation which starts with antecedent 
standards and is essentially circular. If, 
for example, one of the questions in the 
Simon-Binet test is to repeat a series of 
numbers backward, it is this ability which 
is tested, and we have to conclude that 
what intelligence tests test is what they 
do test. Transferring the illustration to 
ethics, when Aristotle says that only the 
good man is a proper judge of the good, 
this statement is a necessary consequence 
of the fact that his ethics is based on a 
set of antecedent values. For the same 
reason, he has to state that we deliberate 
about means only, never about ends. 

Most, if not all, of the historic theories 
of ethics are involved in this kind of 
circularity. They beg the question with 
which we are concerned. Systems as di- 
verse as those of Bentham and Hegel have 
this in common, that they are based on 
antecedent values. For Hegel, correct 
evaluation is successful prediction be- 
cause, since the real is the rational, what- 
ever will be is what should be. For 
Bentham, the problem is a little more com- 
plex. In the first three sentences of his 


confused results with product, and been content 
with getting somewhere without asking too 
closely whether it was the desirable place to 
get. ... You must have your vision, and you 
must have your technique. The practical effect 
of Dewey’s philosophy has evidently been to 
develop the sense of the latter at the expense of 
the former.” 
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Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation he says: “Nature has 
placed mankind under the governance of 
two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. 
It is for them alone to point out what we 
ought to do, as well as to determine what 
we shall do. On the one hand the standard 
of right and wrong, on the other the chain 
of causes and effects, are fastened to their 
throne.” For Bentham, then, evaluation is 
also reduced to the calculation of future 
consequences since it is predetermined that 
the standard is maximizing pleasure and 
minimizing pain. No one would deny, I be- 
lieve, that scientific methods of inquiry 
are, in principle at least, applicable to this 
first kind of evaluation, the problem 
merely being, given the end, to determine 
the appropriate means. The answer to the 
question, What are the appropriate means? 
is clearly some statement concerning mat- 
ters of fact. This is a problem of evalua- 
tion only in the Pickwickian sense, since 
the question, What is valuable? is not 
actually raised at all. 

But we are now concerned with an- 
other kind of evaluation, with the evalu- 
ative process in situations which are 
problematic in a different sense, situations 
where what is questioned is the nature of 
the end itself. In this type of situation, 
value problems specifically occur because 
questions of purpose become focal. This 
is the type of problematic situation where 
the criteria of evaluation are themselves 
involved in the sense that it is they which 
have become problematic. Real value 
judgments, then, are practical judgments. 
They become necessary at those junctures 
in inquiry where the questions arise: 
What should I do? or, What would it be 
best to do? The problem indicated by 
these questions can appear in amy context 
of purposeful activity, whether it be in 
the domain of practical life, scientific in- 
quiry, or artistic production. Situations 


where these questions do occur are those 
in which there is a genuine element of 
novelty; this element of novelty causes 
antecedent standards of judgment to be- 
come in some degree or other inadequate. 
It is the ingression of novelty, of unfore- 
seen circumstances and consequences, 
which stimulates the evaluative process, 
a continuing revision of ends, and a con- 
comitant alteration of operative means. 
What then occurs is a constant interplay 
within the process of inquiry between 
means and ends. The more problematic 
the situation is in this respect, the greater 
the element of evaluation involved. 

No one, I am sure, will doubt that 3S 
a matter of fact there is such a thing 3% 
the progressive development of standards, 
that this is one of the results of continuing 
inquiry, that our norms do grow out 0 
our experience under the stimulus of a 
ingression of novelty. Thus “health” 3 
a criterion which has continually change 
in meaning during the long history ps 
medicine, and in the law, “duc process 
is a standard which has been progressively 
developed as new cases involving this 
conception have been argued and decider 
In every field of practice, criteria 8" 


he 

ually evolve as more and more of T 
: ee a 

specific problems within that field i 
n 


solved. Since this development of g 
standards during a process of continue 
inquiry does as a matter of fact occu", e- 
should be possible to formulate an The 
quate theory as to bow it occurs. 3 
question, then, is, Does Dewey pe, se 
an adequate account of the evaluat!” 
process within which there is a develop 
ment of standards or the formatio” 
new ends? 


II 


Dewey’s answer to this question ur 
with a behavioral description of the 


a : i -ganis 
creature in his environment. The org" 
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displays in its interactions with the en- 
vironment a complex set of activities. So 
far as human behavior, at least, is con- 
cerned, the focal concept in his descrip- 
ton of this behavior is that of habit. 
ene att are weaaglcaty intentional: 
ai al nied a purpose. W hen we reflect 
i ir ý mgs: of any given habit, we 
Gon of ie $ nat 1ts import is the produc- 
a certain effects. To become aware 
4 the meaning of a habit is to envisage 
AN activity with certain consequences; 
X ease idea, a plan of action. This 
at ie ron “ay of habit that led Peirce 
to whist nese of meaning, a definition 
sider seine = ey would subscribe: “Con- 
iy Sees t ei ects which might conceiva- 
ie ie bearings, we conceive 
The aoe of our conception to have. 
the Whol ee of these effects is 
ject” s akp oe the ob- 
behavior of Te er inition, refers to the 
a correlative es of our conception; 
reference to i ninan of meaning by 
ceiving js i ae subject doing the con- 
demam s operational one offered by 
Concept iti n general, we mean by any 
tions: the ning more than a set of opera- 
the corres Concept is synonymous with 
Rere eung set of operations. 2 
a walie: Se then, is the embodiment 
Not a Ulani: o long, however, as there is 
an individual eh the ongoing activities of 
and no Eryl Ee values remain implicit, 
Only when apm of evaluation arises. It is 
Nat q some sort of impasse occurs 
the nee blematie situation is created and 
Those T for an evaluation occurs. 
lem ð ES which produce a prob- 
Problem valuation are of two kinds: the 
Š may be one of overcoming some 
Logg hatles Sande . oem: 
ba’ (New Y E Peirce, Chance, Love aña 
Y, i ork: Harcourt, Brace and Com 
pe È W ge 45: 
„Bridgman, The Logic of Modern 
ew York: The Macmillan Company, 
(Italics are in the original.) 


impediment to the successful operation 
of a single existing set of habits, or it may 
be that there is a conflict between two 
sets of habits which are incompatible 
within the existing situation. In both cases 
there is a genuine problem of evaluation 
because in both cases the question must 
be raised whether what is at present valued 
—the intentional object of any habit in- 
volved—is really valuable. 

This is a real question; surely it is pos- 
sible to give it an intelligible answer. 
Dewey believes that one can, and his an- 
swer to the question, as I understand it, 
is as follows: At this juncture the only 
thing one can do is re-examine the habits 
which are here in question, not, however, 
making a re-examination of their inten- 
tional objects as such but a re-examination 
of these habits as operative means to the 
attainment of those objects. Ends must be 
re-evaluated indirectly by looking again 
to the means. 

In the simpler of the two cases, the 
frustration of a single habit or set of 
habits, the problem would be: How can 
the habit be modified or re-formed in a 
way which will somehow overcome the 
obstacle? Deliberation is an imaginative 
rehearsal of the possible consequences of 
a projected course of action. If, during 
this process of deliberation, more than 
one course of action which seems to be a 
practicable solution of the problem is 
envisaged, then this question becomes 
relevant: Which is the better of these 
alternative possibilities? And the question 
can be answered in such terms as the fol- 
lowing: At this juncture alternative A, 
for certain reasons, appears to be a better 
means than alternative B of dealing with 
the situation. Therefore, one ought to 
choose A, if one respects the claim im- 
plicit in the situaticn—that the problem 
should be solved. 

Now if problematic situations of the 
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sort just described do occur and are dealt 
with in this way, then value judgments 
are derived from propositions whose im- 
port is some matter of fact. This is so 
because any proposed revision of the op- 
erative means, that is, modification of the 
existing set of habits, entails a correspond- 
ing redefinition of the end in view. How 
can one alter the intention, the habit, 
without also modifying the intentional 
object? In operational terms the concep- 
tion of the intentional object, the end in 
view, is a function of the set of operations, 
the means by which that object is at- 
tained. Or, in Dewey’s language, the con- 
tinuity and interpenetration of means and 
ends is such that any modification of the 
means is in so far forth constitutive of a 
new end. But the decision in the case of 
an impeded habit, that one course of ac- 
tion is better than another, can be justi- 
fied only by statements of fact. One must 
answer the question, Why is this alterna- 
tive better than that? by replying, Be- 
cause this alternative is the more adequate 
or more effective means of solving the 
problem. And that any given means is 
more effective within the context of that 
situation is a question of fact. 

At this point one might bring up the 
following difficulty: But isn’t there an 
ambiguity in the phrase “solving the 
problem”? The habit which was blocked 
represented an antecedent value. The ini- 
tial problem was to realize this value. 
How can one solve that problem by 
modifying the original habit and thus 
instituting a new value? It may be eranted 
that mere statements of fact are sufficient 
to answer the question, What is the most 
appropriate means to the attainment of a 
given value? but it does not follow that 
mere statements of fact are a sufficient 
reason for positing a new value. 

To this objection Dewey's answer is 
that in any inquiry the object of knowl- 


edge is not antecedent but eventual— 
otherwise there would not be a real prob- 
lem. A genuinely problematic situation 
is one in which inquiry must result in 7 
discovery of some sort if the problem is 
to be solved. To say, in the instance we 
are discussing, that the “problen’ is TO 
find the most appropriate means to the 
attainment of a given value is a mis son- 
struction of the situation. If the existing 
habit had operated successfully, ir wou i 
have attained its object and no evaluation 
would have been needed. The problem k 
not how to realize an antecedent inten- 
tion. That intention is eliminated by 1 
failure in this situation. The problem 2 
to form a new intention, What, then, 
the guiding principle in forming the sine 

intention? The guiding principle, me is 

says, is the principle of continuity. ice 

this principle which guides the ee 

between alternatives in every field of " ! 
quiry. es 
Now I have said that one alternativ? 
will be judged better than another yore 
cause it is more “adequate” oF A m. 
“effective” as a solution of the — 
The particular criteria of adequacy . 4 


the type of problem. They are th 
and elusive components of what Y 
vaguely by such words as intuition, 
taste, flair and judgment. What P 
terms denote is the aesthetic aspen 
the problematic situation. As Dewey ity 
it, “the immediate existence of een 
and of dominant and pervasive eal 
the background, the point of de hink- 
and the regulative principle of a evasive 
ing.” Tt is by means of this il iy | 
quality that one “judges” the at ne 
congruence of two or more choice’ t cone 
original intention. The principle s 
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unuity is an abstract expression for this 
controlling factor. 

To revert to our first case, the impedi- 
ment of a single habit or set of habits: 
The meaning of a habit is certain con- 
ceivable consequences. Both deliberation 
and overt experiment proceed upon the 
basis of imagined or actual modifications 
of the original habit which have a certain 
felt congruence with it. As a result, one 
becomes aware of new consequences. An 
idea, or a habit. says Peirce, is a little 
Person which can grow by exercise. He 
States this as the law of mind: “that ideas 
tend to spread continuously and to affect 
she a stand to them in a peculiar 

of affectability.”?* Thus there is 
a growth of habit under the stimulus of 


Novelty: : i 
bs elty and therewith a change in the 

aracter ri i 
Acter of the end or the intentional 


object. This 
Choices whic 
Under the cir 


process of growth involves 
h can be justified as better 
cumstances because thev are, 
tinuity, ing the principle of con- 
tention. aa etait to the original in- 
ae tested bsg re validity of this claim can 
acting u y noting the consequences of 
© “pon the chosen alternative. 

Ie second type of problematic situ- 
Ay evaluation is required, that 
habits are Y i- or more habits or sets of 
additional compatible, makes explicit an 
Process eo in the evaluative 
independent ù habit or set of habits may 
erms of a of the other be revised in 
that the a pun objective. T his means 
idinn Ple of continuity applies 
c tly to both habits. How, then, 
Dewayre discriminate between them? 
this we here is that to answer 
Of What j ‘on we must extend the contest 
Situation oo! by “problematic in the 
to be the : hile in practice it often seems 
ie that one is confronted with 

r choice, acting solely on one 


1n accordane 


atior 


an 
1 pu; 
circe . 
"Ce, Op. cit., p- 204. 


of these initial alternatives and “sup- 
pressing” the other will not, as a matter 
of fact, be the outcome. There are, of 
course, many cases where under the pres- 
sure of events one is forced to make an 
either-or choice. However, suppression, 
whether it be a willful choice or one 
dictated by circumstances, means that 
the alternative which is apparently de- 
nied an outlet will in fact operate to im- 
pede and deflect from its objective the 
overt activity of the habit which was 
chosen. Taken simply as a disjunction, it 
is not possible to “choose” one of the 
alternatives in this fashion without also 
choosing subconsciously to realize the 
other as well. The real problem is to find, 
if possible, some third procedure which 
will enable the largest net potentiality for 
further growth. If we consider the indi- 
vidual as a complex system of habits 
organized into various sets more or less 
intimately related to one another, then it 
is those other parts of the total system 
which are adjacent, as it were, to the 
two incompatible sets which become in- 
volved in the problematic situation. The 
principle of continuity still applies, but 
it applies in a more extensive way; it is 
that alternative having the highest degree 
of relevance to these associated habits 
which is better than the other alternatives 
under consideration. And here, as in the 
first instance, a chosen alternative can be 
justified as the most adequate means only 
by reference to matter-of-fact proposi- 
tions and can be tested by an appeal to 
the overt consequences of carrying it 
into action. 

The analysis here presented is entirely 
general in form. So far as it is valid, it 
would apply to all fields of inquiry. 
When scientists were attempting to de- 
termine the significance of the Michacl- 
son-Morley experiment, when the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court were arriving 
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at an opinion in which they concluded 
that “separate but equal” educational fa- 
cilities do not meet the constitutional re- 
quirement “equal protection of the laws,” 
when Cezanne left two areas of the 
canvas in one of his portraits unpainted 
because he could find no way of com- 
pleting the picture without spoiling it, 
when Lincoln gave the order to send a 
relief expedition to Fort Sumter—in all 
these cases, presumably, when the de- 
cision was arrived at, it could have been 
a result of the process of evaluation this 
paper has attempted to describe. Evalua- 
tions are not the peculiar prerogative of 
fields of inquiry denoted by such terms 
as “ethical” and “aesthetic”; they occur 
wherever there are genuinely problematic 
situations. 

We are now in a position to state, I 
hope, how a set of descriptive statements 
may, within the context of an evaluative 
process, become prescriptive. If the ques- 
tion is raised, Why this alternative 
rather than another? the answer is, Be- 
cause it is a more adequate solution of 


the problem. Since what the situation 
demands—the claim made by it—is the 
most adequate solution possible, it fol- 
lows that whichever proposed alrernative 
does seem more adequate is within that 
context the better. It is the “good” of 
that situation or it is the “right” thing to 
do in that situation. And whether this 
proposed alternative is in reality the bet- 
ter means can be tested by reference 
to factual knowledge. Therefore. the 
grounds upon which any prescriptive 
statement is based are statements dertvee 
from observation and experiment. 
What makes it so difficult, I believe 
for Dewey’s critics to understand his 
theory of ‘evaluation is that he nowhere 
explicitly shows, so far as I am aware: 
that the only possible answer to the ques- 
tion, Why should I do this? must be, 
in effect, Because this is the most ade- 
quate solution of the problem indicate 
by your question. It is his failure to je 
sufficiently explicit on this point which 
constitutes what I have called the hidden 
link in Dewey's theory of evaluation. 
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rather than through the suppression of 
opponents and the use of bullets. In other 
words, Americans, except for some de- 
viant minority groups, place a supreme 
value upon the democratic system and 
method of settling differences. 

Similarly, the high regard that most 
Americans feel for private property and 
the right of the individual to use it as he 
wishes has never been unaffected by con- 
siderations of community or social wel- 
fare. For example, dangers arising from 
the possibility of fire or of pollution of 
water have been curbed or eliminated 
whenever proof has been advanced con- 
cerning the harm that has been or would 
be done if certain conditions of unre- 
stricted individual enterprise were per- 
mitted. Here we have evidence that the 
presentation of facts can influence peo- 
ple’s judgment of what is valuable. Or as 
Dewey would have put it, things desired 
are considered desirable only when analy- 
sis demonstrates that the consequences 
of satisfying the desire are beneficial. 

On the other hand, I believe that the 
values held by different individuals and 
groups affect greatly what most people 
believe to be the facts. Some scholars 
argue strongly that values and facts 
should be sharply separated. This coun- 
sel seems sound, but is unwise, as I shall 
try to show. Forty-one years ago that gal- 
lant historian Charles Beard was inspired 
in part by his sympathies for the Pro- 
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gressive Movement and democratic so- 
cialism to write his noted volume, Az 
Economic Interpretation of the Consti- 
tution. The facts which he presented 
concerning the economic interests of the 
Fathers of the Constitution were a bomb- 
shell to the great American public. The 
reason was that conservatives and those 
influenced by them had not been inspired 
to look for certain facts about the back- 
ground of the Constitution which Charles 
Beard, with his radical social values, felt 
were worth finding out and making 
known to others. Ironically enough, 
about twenty years after his facts became 
accepted, a crisis arose in the American 
economy during the 1930’s which made 
a new group of scholars feel that the 
New Deal needed the support of evi- 
dence concerning wide-sweeping powers 
over the economy granted by the Fathers 
of the Constitution to the national gov- 
ernment. Hence, Irving Brant, Edward 
S. Corwin, Walton H. Hamilton, and 
other scholars dug up and presented rele- 
vant facts that had been ignored or mini- 
mized earlier. 

Other examples can be given in which 
different individuals and groups were led 
to discover new facts or facets of a com- 
plex historical situation through the in- 
spiration given to their research by a cer- 
tain sense or set of values. Often, too, 
claims had been made that certain asser- 
tions were facts when they were not 
supported by adequate evidence, but 
mainly by prejudice or bias. One strikin 
case is the reconstruction period in 
American history. The conservative 
Southern white historians dominated the 
general public’s interpretation between 
1890 and 1940. Their view was that the 
attempt to raise the position of the Negro 
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in the South was a great error and that 
the South’s repudiation of the Radical 
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not the paradise, then the limbo, of a 
relatively balanced and impartial presen- 
tation of as much of the whole truth 
about any situation as is humanly pos- 
sible. The brilliant explorations into the 
Psychology of perception initiated by 
Adelbert Ame Jr, at Dartmouth Col- 
lege and now being carried on by Hadley 
Cantril and his associates at Princeton 
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thing ideal has a natural basis and every- 
thing natural an ideal development.‘ 

l have tried to show the fruitful inter- 
play in historical inquiry between what 
are conventionally called facts and values. 
Now I wish to set forth some considera- 
tions of especial interest to historians on 
the relation between ethical judgments 
and scientific judgments. Most historians 
regard these two types to be completely 
divorced from and opposed to each 
other. So great a historical authority as 
Lord Acton had explicitly urged his- 
torians to make ethical judgments upon 
the events and persons they portrayed. 
But twentieth century historians have dis- 
regarded this advice because the prevail- 
ing philosophical opinion among historians 
was that making such judgments would 
prevent them from writing scientific his- 
tory. Support to this belief has been given 
by the assertions of positivistic philoso- 
phers from Karl Pearson to Bertrand 
Russell and A. J. Aver. 

But historians need not have a guilt 
complex about making ethical judgments 
in history. As long ago as 1903, Dewey 
tells us that he became more and more 
troubled by the intellectual scandal that 


> Dewey had a high appreciation of San- 
tayana’s The Life of Reason, although he dis- 
agreed with and criticized Santayana’s epis- 
temology and metaphysics. The differences be- 
tween the two philosophers have caused many 
to miss the way in which Dewey's and San- 
tayana’s naturalistic humanism complement and 
strengthen one another. See Dewey's little- 
known review of The Life of Reason in Edu- 
cational Review, 34:116-29, (September, 1907), 
in which he wrote that Santayana had given 
us “the most adequate contribution America 
has yet made—always excepting Emerson—to 
moral philosophy” (p. 128). “A survey by in- 
telligence of the past struggles, failures, and 
successes of intelligence with a view to direct- 
ing its own further endeavors, emphasizing and 
safe-guarding its achievements, stimulating it 
to greater patience and courage—this, indeed, 
is a conception of philosophy fit to rescue it 
from the slough of disrespect and despondency 
into which it has fallen in evil days” (p. 120). 
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seemed to him involved in the current 
and traditional dualism in logical stand- 
point and method between something 
called “science” on the one hand and 
something called “morals” on the other. 
In an important but neglected essay, 
“The Logical Conditions of a Scientific 
Treatment of Morality,” ë Dewey set 
forth the thesis that one and the same 
logical method is used in the determina- 
tion of value-judgments and judgments 
or conclusions reached in the natural and 
social sciences. I wish to present an analy- 
sis that will show in some detail how all 
scientific judgments, whether in history, 
natural sciences, or the social sciences, 
are related to and depend upon ethical 
and moral judgments.” 

The traditional dichotomy between 
the moral and scientific spheres is open to 
attack once we question, as Dewey does, 
the artificial separation between the uni- 
versal and the individual, the intellectual 
and the practical, which lies at the basis 
of the accepted dualism. Laws of modern 
experimental science—for example, New- 
ton’s law of gravitation, Boyle’s law of 
gases—originate out of and find their test 
and practical application in the concrete 
experiences of individuals in specific cases 
or situations. It is true that a primary aim 
of scientists is to construct in each field 
a theory or system in which all proposi- 
tions of that field are logically or mathe- 
matically connected by laws or princi- 
ples, as Pierre Duhem has argued most 
persuasively. These laws of nature, how- 
ever, do not by themselves constitute the 
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to another. 
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own. In this position he, like Charles 
Sanders Peirce who inspired him, was 
far removed from the rationalistic phi- 
losophers of that and this day, be they 
idealists, realists, or logical empiricists. | 
; The problem we have been consider- 
ing may be restated and developed as 
follows: What relation has science to 
ethics? In mathematics it is considered 
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satisfies the desire for knowledge for its 
own sake, and the desire to use knowl- 
edge as a means of satisfying other de- 
sires. History, like the natural and social 
sciences, therefore cannot escape critical 
evaluation in terms of its contribution to 
human good. 

But granted that the pursuit of history, 
like that of art and science, depends upon 
the varying goods it makes available to 
different individuals and groups in so- 
ciety, why should history, any more than 
mathematics, physics, or chemistry, ad- 
mit ethical judgments upon purely fac- 
tual or analytical questions? The obvious 
reply is that ethics does not enter into 
the determination of any purely factual 
question such as, Did Columbus exis 
but does enter when any problem 
affects the interests and conduct of an 
individual, a group, or society as a whole. 
Physicists consider the atom bomb both 
a ph ical and an ethical problem. If 
physicists were to ignore the ethical im- 

ilcations of their activities, they would 
destroy the foundation upon which their 
pursuit rests: harmony with other human 
activities. It is impossible for students of 
human history to do otherwise. 

History for history’s sake expresses an 
admirable love of truth as an end in itself. 
Like the doctrine of art for art’s sake, it 
represents a refusal to distort its vision 
of the good for partisan ends. Yet, para- 
doxically enough, if historians were to 
practice their theories about the irrele- 
vance of ethics to history, no adequate 
histories about human beings would be 
written. The problem is inescapable in 
human history because the historian has 
to describe and to analyze human desires, 
motives, and ideals. Some historians think 
they can save their “objectivity” by re- 
cording the values held by others with- 
out giving their only valuations. But these 
same historians usually will pass judg- 
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ment on military science, economics, and 
diplomacy, if not on literature, art, and 
music. If judgments on any of these sub- 
jects are valid, ethical judgments are also 
valid. Ethics, although some are unaware 
of it, is as much a normative science as 
economics or logic. Hence, ethical and 
moral judgments in history need not be 
the expression of pure bias and preju- 
dices, but may be based on rational 
grounds. 

Objection may be made that the above 
argument is inconclusive. Historians who 
admit judgments on economics, military 
science, politics, and aesthetics are equally 
at fault with those who utter moral 
dicta. Granted; but if no evaluation is 
permitted in terms of norms or values, 
how can humanly significant history be 
written? All events cannot be described. 
The historian must employ some princi- 
ple of significance in deciding both what 
to investigate and what to emphasize in 
his narrative. The historian can and 
should be scrupulously objective in stat- 
ing the evidence about events and issues. 
Such freedom from bias does not preclude 
his having a system of values, His ethics 
will not be the better for being implicit 
rather than explicit; it may in fact be 
worse. 


All progress in science, as was stated 
earlier in this discussion, has resulted 
from the explicit formulation of postu- 
lates and the consideration of alternative 
systems—for example, in mathematics, 
non-Euclidian geometry and “non-Py- 
thagorean” arithmetic; in physics, non- 
Newtonian mechanics. The path to prog- 
ress in history, as well in the social 
sciences, lies in the same direction. Once 
we critically formulate our presuppost- 
tions and prejudices, a basis of compari- 
son, an opportunity for revision and bal- 
ance arises. 

The historian, like the natural and $0- 
cial scientists, will use these formulated 
principles or generalizations as hypothe- 
ses, as intellectual instruments, for gan- 
ing insight into the complex situations he 
is studying. But his task of understanding 
the nature of events in space-time os 
never finished. There is an interaction 
between theories and data that leads T° 
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viewed as a positive contribution to class- 
room practice. Observation in classrooms 
reveals that in some instances a unit of 
work has been developed that reflects a 
precise, basic psychological construct 
which is integrative and unifying in its 
development and deals with problems or 
aspects of living of unquestioned worth. 
In others, however, the term has given 
rise to classroom experiences in which 
the label “unit of work” refers to only a 
quantitative aspect of the program. Be- 
tween these two have ranged many 
“shades of gray,” and present practice 
readily acknowledges different types of 
units emphasizing different types and 
qualities of experiences for the partici- 
pants. The overriding concern of all who 
work with the elementary schools is, 
naturally, to find a course of action that 
will increase the number of experiences 
of high quality for children and decrease 
the number of low and questionable 
quality. 

The remainder of this statement is of- 
fered with the following points in mind. 

First, a desirable characteristic of a 
good classroom program for children is 
the scheduling of time for leisurely, 
thoughtful, comprehensive problem-solv- 
ing experience as a continuing aspect of 
the program, probably consuming one- 
fourth to one-third of the school day. 
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Second, it is felt that the work to date, 
inadequate and questionable as it may 
have been in many cases, has encouraged 
teachers to develop units of work and 
to experiment with this organizational 
scheme in their day-to-day work with 
children and has made a contribution in 
the direction of more sound learning cx- 
periences for children. 

Third, there is the question of con- 
tinuing improvement. Can we make 
available to children the sort of experi- 
ence they need as a part of their class- 
room program by a continuing effort at 
differentiating and characterizing the unit 
of work as an operational concept, or do 
we need new terminology to which we 
would then attach descriptively those 
characteristics we feel should be part 
and parcel of such an experience? 

The following comments are offered 
in an attempt to call attention to some of 
the things which seem to recur often 
enough in either professional writings or 
conversations with teachers to loom as 
matters worthy of our attention as we 
seek to improve. 

Such things as the following would be 
a part of any list of questions or concerns 
that might be developed. 

1. There are still unresolved questions 
that pertain to the original selection of 
the problem or aspect of living to be 
dealt with in any given unit of work. 

2. There is still confusion over the use 
of subject-matter labels at the outset of 
the experience to characterize units of 
work. 

3. There is still need for teachers to 
see more clearly the relationship between 
the unit of work and other aspects of the 
classroom program. 

4. There is still need for a more care- 
ful examination of the use of organized 
subject matter in the unit of work. 

5. There is still need for a thoughtful 


description of the type of text material 
that such a problem-solving concept ° 
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them during the course of the unit-0f- 


re more 
acher 


work experience. ? 

7. There is still need for a more pe 
cise understanding of the problem 9. 
evaluation faced in such an experienc? 
where the mental, social, and emotion’ 
aspects of growth and development pe 
caught up in the context of the toral un 
experience. 

This list of concerns is by aah 
inclusive, but it represents items of hig 
priority as viewed by the writer. 


snt in 
selected for extended comment " vere 
A ~ ki 
following pages (items > and 4) ril 
a raS necessa! y 


no mean’ 


chosen not because they are 


We are faced consistently with q? 
tions relative to the nature of ee 
subject matter, programing aroune °" 
jects, contacts with subject 
problem-solving experiences, sub 
ter as a resource, and the like. 


y 


p OF 


2ST IVE R 
RESTRICTIVE NATU ELS 


SUBJECT-MATTER LAB 


While one of our most basic cone 
has been to develop a pedagogic? : jn the 
for organizing learning experienc®® r tha? 
elementary school in some way uF ee by? 
by subjects per se—history, Beer re of 
science and so forth—the very ”* sion? 
many of our writings and si bje” 
taking place as they have in ® z arate 
frame of reference, has led to ® n fot 


j > ganizat" gl 
subject or broad fields organiz wor 


Most unit teaching and to almost ith v 
tagging of these experiences vial or 
ject labels—a history unit, a S0C" f 
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the outset, and this is when it is usually 
done, leads directly to restrictions on the 
learners involved if the label is to mean 
anything. That is, such a label, used with 
Preciseness, tends to disregard the inter- 
ee nature of many problems or 
acets o i ivi Yr, if it is 
actually a oe tos te 
label is irrelevant. T ith strate: ie ae 
ae Ne ant. To illustrate: in a ge- 
S'tphy unit, questions should be asked 


and answere i 
i d answered that deal with geography 
Content; in a = qu 


Should be asked 
With history 
Studies or ¢ 
Orientation, 
and answer 
Science or 
Point here į 


history unit, questions 
and answered that deal 
y content. Or, in a social 
cience unit, to cite a broader 
questions should be asked 
ed that deal only with social 
natural science content. The 
mse nen 
ately cither ast % a tote aerate il- 
the ‘actual en mit tiie uly or to falsify 

Suppose %4 posers SNDERIENCE: 
Some r N is investigating for 
Utilities to its supplying of certain basic 
attention cmt community. If the focus of 
ing Uttar 5. nes to the matter of supply- 
Studies nies t n community, isita social 
tis this ‘ol a science unit or both? 
termined wee that could be de- 
lps in eee in retrospect and then per- 
bout Se ae only? Children’s questions 
Ocal Witter te and management of the 
o čollected. ang the use and distribution 
IN the area Rans fees, and the like are 
Whar no ‘Social science. Questions as 
hemical ae is in water that makes 
TOCesg b Teatment necessary, Or the 
Come ‘lid, which the water is treated 
May £ cr the heading of science. We 
With que Caling at one and the same time 

“Stions of both kinds. 

eadily rect thing described should 
ig. © becomes “ognized by the teacher. As 
” Boin S Increasingly aware of what 
Advant On, she will find it to her dis- 
8¢ to do more than tentatively 


Er 


surmise at the beginning of the experience 
that it is most likely to become a social 
studies unit or a science unit or both. 
Labeling becomes unreal and restrictive. 
It is conceivable, of course, that some 
such learning experience would deal only 
with matters of social, political, or eco- 
nomic import, owing to the purposes of 
the particular classroom group, and as 
such could be accurately labeled as a 
unit that dealt with social studies, but at 
the end of the experience and not at the 
outset. 

A limited realization of this has led to 
some rather meaningless definitions, too, 
especially in the professional books for 
teachers in the field of social studies. 
Often, in order to retain the label while 
giving reflection to the breadth of most 
experiences, we find these definitions in- 
cluding all of man’s endeavors and all of 
his organized subjects as part of the social 
studies. 

That content from the sciences makes 
its social impact and carries its social 
consequences no one would deny. But 
does this make of science one of the so- 
cial studies? To many this may seem to 
be a trivial point, but experience with 
teachers tends to deny this. Perhaps we 
cannot or need not be so precise in such 
matters, but this position is difficult to 
accept. Why not stress in books concern- 
ing the nature of social problems and 
questions, the contribution that the social 
studies can make to understanding and 
solving them, and the contributions that 
may come from other major divisions or 
subdivisions of subject matter? 


USING ORGANIZED 
SUBJECT MATTER 


Concern for the use of a variety of 
types of learning experiences and learn- 
ing materials has always been one of the 
characteristics of better units of work. 
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Learning experiences have not been 
limited just to verbal symbols set down 
in books. Neither have any of the de- 
scriptions of good unit teaching denied 
a necessary role for organized subject 
matter as recorded in print. Such refer- 
ences are usually couched in a series of 
statements calling attention to the fact 
that children need (and have) an oppor- 
tunity to use the accumulated and ac- 
cumulating record of human experience 
as one means of reaching the stated pur- 
poses in any unit experience. The posi- 
tion taken with respect to organized sub- 
ject matter is to view it as a resource to 
be tapped and used in the accomplish- 
ment of accepted goals. 

It seems to the writer that inherent in 
the position that views subject matter as 
an organized resource is responsibility to 
develop progressively in children a 
keener consciousness insofar as the or- 
ganized nature of subject matter is con- 
cerned, so that the organization itself 
will take on added meaning for them. If 
a child is to use subject matter he will 
need to perceive its organization ever 
more clearly and to develop skill in bring- 
ing it to bear on his questions and prob- 
lems with economy of time and effort. 
To accomplish this goal would take time, 
naturally, but by the end of the elemen- 
tary school years a child should be be- 
ginning to develop an awareness of the 
organization of subject matter in the way 
indicated here. ý 

A young child in the primary years 
makes a step toward awareness when, as 
he learns to read, he realizes the purposes 
to which his reading skill may contribute 
and he is helped to see that when faced 
with a problem or questions beyond his 
own experience he m^y find as one valu- 
able source of help and assistance the re- 
corded questions and answers of others. 
He begins to look to books for aid in his 


learning. As he does this, he begins to real- 
ize that some books contain information 
to help with one kind of problem or ques- 
tion, while others contain information rel- 
evant to some other concern. Further ae 
perience with organized subject ere 
a type of learning experience to which the 
child is exposed should be of a kind ler 
would help him to become increasingly 
proficient in selecting relevant books a 
other printed materials by clues from ip 
tle, table of contents, preface, forewor’ 
and so forth. A child should not have = 
pull each book off a reference shelf to 
cate one which will help him, nor shou i: 
the teacher always have to put the book 
into his hands. ` 

It would, then, seem that a final g 
be achieved would be to help chi 
to perceive consciously, and to un 
stand the organization that man has ol 
veloped for his use of subject matte" P 
would begin to see history, geograp a 
civics, geology, botany, and so 0n as = 
labels for the basic categorics uset -x 
man for storing what he knows and h 


al goal t° 
hildren 
der- 
de- 


d 
as ex" 


Eventually children and youth he w 
realize that the question they are fac? 
asking or the problem that they ane ally 
is the sort of question or problem usu? at 


2 atic jg an uw 
geographer, or the botanist. This" jar 


A t! P 
mediate clue, then, as to the par atis 


ë N 5 „— that 
place in organized subject matter— her? 


ors rW 

in history, geography, or botany al le- 
: ic F4 a 

one is most apt to find helpful a 

vant material. i thy 


This seems to the writer to be ve yer 
of some attention as we stress ot 
source nature of organized subject per? 
ter. Surely there is an organization it 
to learn and a skill to develop i wek 
Some critics of our problem-solv” ‘clos 
forts in the elementary school ae en 


2 2 +. argu 
to this whole matter in their > 
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against the feasibility of such an inter- 
disciplinary experience for children as 
Many units of work dictate, when the 
children have not yet studied directly 
any of the subjects involved. They feel 
necessary to study the separate parts be- 
fore combining them in any experience. 
Against this, the position taken here is 
that we can and must approach problems 
3S the phenomenon they are but that we 
© accrue in the process a responsibility 
to help children to see the interdiscipli- 
nary nature of many of their endeavors 
iin acquainted with the type 
Fase ap inelaged in the various sub- 
skillfulle ea they can use the heritage 
Sully and efficiently when they wish. 


o r m sts = Ba 
many readers this discussion may 


have seemed to put undue stress on sub- 
jects and subject matter. Some may read 
into it a desire for so-called subject-matter 
units. Such is not the case. However, one 
of the persisting problems in the elemen- 
tary school is to develop a sound peda- 
gogical scheme for organizing learnings 
other than around subjects, but at the 
same time in such a way as to cope with 
the fact that for preservation and sharing, 
man has evolved and does use a system of 
subject organization. 

As such, many of our procedures and 
many of our recommendations tend to be 
“fence sitters’ —and they so easily topple 
one way or the other. This is offered in 
the interests of clarity and preciseness of 
meaning and perhaps improved practice. 


NN 


The Essentials of English Adult Education’ 


An Examination of Some Recent Controversies 


ROBERT PEERS 


EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF ADULT EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


ir June, 1953, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the British Minister of 
Education, Miss Florence Horsburgh, “to 
review the present system by which the 
extramural departments of universities, 
the Workers’ Educational Association, 
and the other responsible bodies provide 
local facilities for adult education, with 
special reference to the conditions under 
which the facilities are organised and are 
aided by grant from public funds: and to 
make recommendations.” It was a small 
committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Eric Ashby, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Belfast, and its members had 
had no direct experience in adult educa- 
tion. It held sixteen meetings, heard evi- 
dence from many individuals and bodies 
engaged in adult education, and presented 
a unanimous report in August, 1954." The 
issues raised were of vital importance to 
the movement in Britain and not without 
interest for those working in the field in 
other countries. 


* Professor Peers is considered the dean 
among adult education professors in the West- 
ern world. He recently visited the United States 
where he contributed his broad experience 6 
the problem of developing leadership in Ameri- 
can adult education. 

1The Organization and Finance of Adult 
Education in England and Wales (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1954). (Commonly 
known as The Ashby Report.) 


The appointment of the Ashby pari 
mittee arose out of a serious threat to . 
whole future of this form of adult agent 
tion. The Minister had proposed to os 
the grant to the responsible bodiest A ee 
per cent; and since all the bodies pent 
cerned had increasing overhead charg 
which could not be reduced, 
rising salaries and other costs, © 
have involved a much more drastic r 
tion of work in the field and WOY o 
have meant the loss of a great amount is 
the voluntary effort upon eee i 
work has always depended. Beca osed 
the negligible amount of the prok ine 
saving ( £33,000) in relation t° Set 


including 


this wou 
educ- 


jon 
á : ucat 
istry’s total expenditure on ¢ ‘acly jn 
: sayas wide!) 
(over £ 200,000,000), this was W” -me 


a S0 

terpreted as an unfriendly gesture rory 
thing quite unprecedented in th 
of the relations between the adult of its 
tion movement and the Ministry? grion 


predecessor, the Board © at , but 
Economies had been impose ae co" 
on all alike and in times © on 
nomic depression. This was herë wis 
The result was surprising: ati” 
+ “Responsible bodies” for we cation g 
(by which is meant the liberal, nive ides “phe 


education of adults) are the ue which yor 
certain voluntary associations. rers E 
district organisations of the mpo ant 


tional Association are the most 
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an immediate outcry in all sections of the 
National press, irrespective of party col- 
our. One of the London dailies produced 
@ cartoon by a famous political cartoonist 
showing Miss Florence Horsburgh, with 
the Parliament buildings in the back- 
ground, carrying, as did her famous 
Namesake Florence Nightingale, a lamp 
Fk pig “Adult Education” —which 
ee light. The caption read: “The 

dy with the (dimmed) Lamp.” Even the 


hea ç 

\ ad of the government to which the 
Minister 
in 


belonged was moved to write, 

ri ; : 

A Esponse to a resolution of protest 
m the Trades Union Congress: 


How 


the many must there be in Britain, after 


w m eE of two destructive wars, 
humanities es bh life to learn about the 
Philosophies ve history of their country, the 
arts and i the human race, and the 
Orward ie which sustain and are borne 
anguage? e ever-conquering English 
above “seie ms ranks in my opinion far 
Which nes Se and technical instruction, 
their Sue: a cll sustained and not without 
Menta a in our present system. The 
Studying q moral outlook of free men 
to discer he past with free minds in order 
Measures the future demands the highest 
can Mie oh our hard-pressed finances 
à man or I have no doubt myself that 
Stown-y r woman earnestly seeking 1n 
Suggestiv, life to be guided to wide and 
Ost uplif knowledge in its largest and 
al pu Tis ted sphere will make the best of 
of gape S in this age of clatter and buzz, 
to b ieee gloat. The appetite of adults 
Be. hough the foundations and processes 
‘Titis Will never be denied by a 
"inuity ¢ dministration cherishing the con- 
7 91 our Island life.? 


I 
dis followed somewhat embarrassed 
3 One between representatives of the 
i Rts, le bodies and the Minister. The 
A the «called off; the grant was stabilised 
tici, ; Sure for 1951-52, with some elas- 


in : : 
2 Particular cases for unavoidable 


Asp 7 ter r 
Shby cna Sir Winston Churchill, qu- 
> App. 8. 


additional expenditure, and the Ashby 
Committee was appointed. 

There are two lessons to be learned 
from this excursion into recent history. 
First, there is the possible danger of over- 
reliance upon State funds: direct Minis- 
try grants in 1951-52 represented just un- 
der half the total expenditure of the 
responsible bodies. But the second lesson 
to be learned is the power of convinced 
public opinion to influence the conduct 
of government in a democratic state. In- 
creasing reliance on public funds in all 
important voluntary activities is inevita- 
ble; but the strength of the voluntary 
bodies themselves, if their work is mani- 
festly valuable to the community, will 
provide the necessary safeguards against 
undesirable and ill-informed administra- 
tive action. It is clear, however, that dic- 
tatorial government, as the experience of 
Nazi Germany shows, would spell death 
to organised yoluntary effort to maintain 
freedom of thought and discussion. 


BACKGROUND AND PRESENT 
ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Before dealing with the conclusions of 
the Ashby Committee it is necessary to 
describe, as far as that is possible in a short 
article, the complex pattern of the adult 
education movement in England. It is 
complex because it is the outcome of a 
long and varied tradition reaching back 
for at least one hundred and fifty years, 
and because it is the result, not of statutes 
and regulations, but of the creative volun- 
tary efforts of a great number of indi- 
viduals and organisations. The pattern is 
made up of a number of different strands, 
woven into it at different periods, the 
most important of which are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Innumerable voluntary efforts in adult 
education, going back to the eighteenth 
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century, and embracing the work of the 
Adult Schools from 1798 on, the Mechanics’ 
Institutes beginning in 1824, the Peoples’ 
Colleges, the first of which was established 
in 1848, a great number of literary and 
philosophical societies flourishing through- 
out the nineteenth century, and finally the 
Workers’ Educational Association, estab- 
lished in 1903. 

2. The work of the universities, startin 
with University Extension in 1873, develop- 
ing through the Tutorial Class movement, 
which orginated from Oxford University 
in 1907, and reaching its final expression 
through university extramural departments 
from 1920 on. 

3. The provision made by Local Educa- 
tion Authorities. The school boards es- 
tablished by the Act of 1870 were con- 
cerned only with elementary education, of 
which many adults as well as children still 
stood in need. Under the Act of 1902, 
Local Education Authorities were created 
with power to provide other than elemen- 
tary education, and this led to a progressive 
development of municipal secondary schools 
and evening institutes for further education, 
This Act also made it possible for L.E.A.’s 
to subsidise further educational activities 
initiated by other bodies, including educa- 
tion for adults. What had previously been 
a permissive power under the Act of 1902 
and subsequent statutes became, under the 
Act of 1944, a statutory duty. The relevant 
section (41) is perhaps worth citing: “Sub- 
ject as hereinafter provided it shall be the 
duty of every local education authority to 
secure the provision for their area of ade- 
quate facilities for further education, that is 
to say: (a) Full-time and part-time educa- 
tion for persons over compulsory School 
age; and (b) Leisure-time occupation, in 
such organised cultural training and recrea- 
tive activities as are suited to their require- 
ments, for any persons over compulsory 
school age who are able and willing to profit 
by the facilities provided for that purpose. 
“4. The support given by the Board (since 
1944 the Ministry) of Education. The work 

of adult education has been influenced indi- 
rectly and in an entirely favourable sense* 

3 Contrary to the opinion expressed by Coolie 
Verner, “Some Considerations of Adult Edu- 
cation in England,” Teachers College Record, 
May 1954, P. 435. 


by grants from the Ministry to responsible 
bodies and by Regulations issued from oe 
to time setting forth the conditions un er 
which these grants were to be paid. 


It is now possible to look at the pattern 
as a whole, and first of all a clear distinc- 
tion must be made berween the statutory 
L.E. A.’s and other responsible bodies. 
The latter exist to provide liberal, non- 
vocational education for adults and thei! 
work lies primarily in the field of i 
humanities, including the social sciences. 
The former cover the whole field of fur- 
ther education, but their chief emphas's 
has been upon technical, vocational, “en 
recreational education for adolescents ane 
adults. Some L. E. A.’s, especially the 
London County Council, do provide in 
their evening institutes advanced agi 
in the humanities; but this work 1$ ie 
mainly to university and W.E. A. T° 
sponsible bodies. i 

University organisation for adult pan 
cation began in the Extension Boards © 
the older universities and in the Joi 
Committees for Tutorial Classes estab- 
lished by all universities after 1907- T Ta 
are now merged in the boards oF dee 
gacies of the present extramural depi 
ments. These departments have full ee 
demic status: their directors al 
professorial standing although not nec” 
sarily the title of professor, and ce he 
time staffs are fully equated with a 
staffs of other university departmen © 
These university responsible bodies di- 
ceive from the Ministry of Education o 
rect grants-in-aid, equal to 75 per ee 
the salaries and fees paid to tutors, |so 
gether with traveling expenses. They? ir 
receive grants from the LEAN F 
areas, which normally cover a numbers 
Separate administrative counties ? 
county boroughs. 

Certain voluntary associations are 
recognised as responsible bodies. T 


also 
hese 
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are mainly the district organisations of 
the W. E. A.; the work of the others is so 
small as not to influence the general pat- 
tern. į 
The essence of this complex pattern is 
S Se aoe of the different bodies 
“ha a function, all are work- 
E ther for a common end. In the 
i “a of the Ashby Report, “it is essen- 
rl aa ae between the Ministry, 
Loe el voluntary bodies, and the 
thes and oe Authorities. Universi- 
Saers Bhi A: work together in 
erg oe oc groups capable of pur- 
a ral studies at a high level, es- 
ally in three-ye 
Classes. 
gard 
“or 


ar University Tutorial 
es Which Many universities still re- 
a the core of their extramural work. 
organising pa n ‘ E. A, is normally the 
enet i d recruiting through its 
tary n a organisation volun- 
deciae i ps o students who themselves 

n the subject of study, indicate 


their 5 
Prefer Ja i 2 š 
tut _ Preference in the selection of the 
Or, and 


“fairs. The 
Universit 
ng the 
the syll 


gencrally manage their local 
e extramural department of the 
Y ls the providing body, supply- 
bei taking responsibility for 
00ks ein furnishing the required 
'ecting h apparatus, and in general di- 
S and administering the whole of 

te side of the work. It is ob- 
Misleading to say that “the 
Ministrati functions primarily as the ad- 
the liiva = Organisation through which 
Xtramüral a conduct the bulk of their 
Uve Orgar p activities,” The administra- 
Or ig a is essentially a university 
T resented. on which the W. E. A. is 
aking © together with other bodies. 
Whice S the Country as a whole, the work 
Clongs to the university-W. E. A. 


Ners} : 
sh i ) 
Per Ce IP represents not more than 60 


Si nt n 
o a of the whole extramural provi- 
e Pe se | 
4 Wers by the University, and in some 
CT, op, cit, Bas 


large universities the proportion is much 
less. The universities are, in fact, rapidly 
developing a direct provision of adult 
education courses outside the scope of 
the W: E. A., many of them at a high 
level, offering facilities for postgraduate 
and professional studies. 

The W. E. A., on the other hand, also 
has its own independent activities at a 
lower, pioneer level, in which the uni- 
versity plays no direct part, except that 
many of the tutors are university gradu- 
ates. This independent provision “serves 
to some extent as a recruiting ground for 
the more advanced courses of the univer- 
sities, although it serves also to meet the 


needs of groups which would never be 
capable of achieving the standard proper 
to university studies. 

As evidence of the part played by the 
universities in this field, it may be pointed 
out that the 21 university extramural de- 
partments in England and Wales in 1951- 
52 were responsible for four-fifths of the 
cost of the whole service and provided 
tutors for 80,000 out of the 150,000 adult 
education students served by all respon- 
sible bodies. These figures are all the 
more significant when it is remembered 
that the universities are providing on the 
average the longer, more intensive courses. 
To quote the Ashby Committee again: 
“It is clear from the evidence that the 
main burden for providing liberal adult 
education in England and Wales has been 
assumed by the universities and univer- 
sity colleges.” 

The L. E. A’s, which are required by 
the Act of 1944 “to secure the provision” 
of facilities for the liberal education of 
adults, have been fully occupied in meet- 
ing the need for part-time vocational 
studies required by those engaged in com- 
merce, industry, and the professions other 
than those which require university train- 
ing. They have also found a rich and re- 
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warding field for exploitation in the 
domestic crafts and in the hobbies and 
handicrafts with which many adults pre- 
fer to occupy their leisure. They have 
been happy in the main to leave the higher 
reaches of liberal education for adults to 
those bodies, the universities in partner- 
ship with voluntary associations, which 
have been meeting this need for three- 
quarters of a century, since before the 
local education authorities appeared on 
the scene. 

There is, of course, in all this some 
danger of overlapping at the margins, and 
it cannot be said that this danger has been 
entirely avoided. Some universities may 
have expanded their programmes at the 
expense of quality; a body like the 
W. E. A., anxious to increase its influence 
and its funds, may be tempted to provide 
courses at a lower level for groups which 
could well have profited by university 
teaching; progressive L. E. A.’s may seek 
to expand higher liberal studies in their 
evening institutes; but this has not been a 
serious problem, and each of the organisa- 
tions concerned has in general found 
sufficient to occupy itself in its own spe- 
cial field, while cooperating with others 
in the common task. Moreover, the dan- 
ger of overlapping is mitigated by the 
existence of consultative machinery and 
by the close personal relations which exist 
between the leading personalities in each 
area. On the claim of some L. E. A.’s that 
it is now their function to provide non- 
vocational adult education below the uni- 
versity level, and that voluntary associa- 
tions should confine themselves to the 
recruitment of students, the Ashby Com- 
mittee has this to say: “We think that the 
proposed procedure (although similar to 
that already operating well in Kent) 
might in other regions weaken the volun- 
tary bodies and thereby weaken the spirit 
of freedom and voluntary effort which 
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we consider essential to adult education: 
for classes would be ‘laid on’ like other 
public services and the student would 
become a passive recipient instead of an 
active participant.” * 


SOME MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
AND MISCONCEPTIONS 
REMOVED 
The more limited use of the term “adult 
education” in England to describe that 
section of further education which is con- 
cerned with the liberal, non-vocational 
education of adults leads to frequent mS- 
understanding in accounts of the work 
by foreign observers accustomed to 3 
different usage. Mr. Verner gives the fol- 
lowing definition: “Adult education em 
braces all those forms of education which 
originated with, have evolved under, O! 
are functionally and symbolically ried tO 
the universities. Further education, on the 
other hand, includes all non-university 
related educational activities for adults. 
In fact, the term “adult education” 1- 
cludes many activities which are not i 
lated to the universities, and the whole © 
these, together with the extramural pt0” 
vision of the universities, are include 
within the wider term, ‘further educa 

tion.” 

The misunderstanding becomes more 
serious when, as in the article mentione“? 
the relatively small sum paid in grants = 
responsible bodies for liberal adult educ? 
tion is taken to cover the whole servic? 
of adult and further education. TPY 
“Monetary grants are made to ‘responsi 
ble bodies (approved agencies) for adui 
and further education... . In 194574 me 
appropriation for this purpose was £ m 
154 and by 1952-53 this had increased. 
£349,200." In fact, this sum app f 


® Ashby Report. 

- 40. 
° Verner, op. alee. 431 
7 Ibid., p. 434. 
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only to adult education in the narrower 
sense. The Ministry grant to L. E. A's in 
respect of other further education was 
over £ 10,000,000 in 1952-53. 
It is obvious that the sum which the 
Minister proposed to cut was already 
quite inadequate for the full development 
of liberal adult education, and this view 
Is implied in the Report of the Ashby 
Committee, although consideration of the 
total amount required was not within 
their terms of reference. They object to 
the “indiscriminate operation of the finan- 
cial restrictions”; they recommend “that 
the limits on the salaries of full-time tu- 
tors recognised for grant be removed” 
oa ‘that the remuneration recognised 
theta to part-time tutors should be 
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changes, Miss Horsburgh is no longer 
Minister of Education. 

Greater flexibility is linked by the 
Ashby Committee with a more discrimi- 
nating assessment of grants by the Min- 
istry of Education. There is some danger 
in this, especially since the Committee also 
suggests that “A case can be made for 
the view that some subjects are more 
relevant than others to the responsibilities 
of citizenship and that state-supported 
adult education should give preference to 
these subjects.” The universities would 
strongly resist any suggestion that the 
Ministry is the best judge either of the 
quality of their work or of the relative 
importance of different subjects. Teach- 
ing about citizenship is not the only way 
of improving through education the qual- 
ity of citizenship. Adults must be free to 
choose the subjects they wish to study; 
and the universities must be free to offer 
any subject which falls properly within 
the university curriculum. Any studies 
which increase knowledge, which develop 
the powers of judgment, or which raise 
the level of aesthetic taste, are “relevant 
to the responsibilities of citizenship,” and 
it would be a bold official of any demo- 
cratic government who would presume to 
judge ‘between them. Fortunately there 
is no evidence that the Ministry has either 
the means or the desire to accept this 
retrograde proposal. 

Of course it is the duty of any govern- 
ment to ensure that public money is prop- 
erly spent on the purpose for which it is 
allocated; but within that proper and 
necessary control, responsible bodies have 
hitherto been left largely free to exercise 
the academic responsibility which is 
proper to them, and Coolie Verner is 
misinformed when he says: “While the 
responsible bodies have experienced some 
success in softening such control, the 
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trend is to ever-increasing restrictions.” ° 
Exactly the opposite is true. Under the 
Adult Education Regulations of 1938, 
each course was separately recognised by 
the Board of Education (as it then was) 
under definite requirements as to dura- 
tion, standard, attendances, written work, 
and so forth, and separate supporting 
documents were submitted in each case. 
Under the Further Education Grant 
Regulations of 1946, responsible bodies 
submit general programmes which are 
approved en bloc, and they enjoy much 
wider latitude in the types of courses 
within the programmes. 

There has been in recent years some 
controversy as to the form which univer- 
sity adult education should take. This is 
a controversy not, as Coolie Verner sug- 
gests, between the W.E. A. and the uni- 
versities, but between the director of 
extramural studies of one university 
(Leeds) and the rest of us. It revolves 
around the question whether university 
standards can be achieved for ordinary 
extramural students in less than the three 
years required in University Tutorial 
classes, and Professor Raybould has in- 
veighed against the more than propor- 
tionate increase in recent years in the 
number of shorter courses provided by 
universities. Space forbids an examination 
of the pros and cons of this argument. 
The Ashby Committee comes down on 
the side of flexibility: “Although we ap- 
preciate the traditional prestige and the 
real value of the longer courses and es- 
pecially of the three-year Tutorial class, 
we are impressed by the argument that 
the demands which they make may, for 
many present-day students, be unneces- 
sary or may be more than will be willingly 

9 Verner, op. cit., 437. The gloomy prognosti- 
cations with which the article closes leave us 
unmoved, and our experience of state aid cer- 


tainly contains no “warning” for our American 
friends. 


met... . From every point of view we 
think it undesirable that university par- 
ticipation in adult education should be 
restricted to the provision of three-year 
Tutorial and Sessional classes.” '" 

In fact, the controversy goes much 
deeper than the mere question of dura- 
tion or method. The three-year Univer- 
sity Tutorial class was devised in 1907 f° 
meet the needs of working men who 
wanted to increase their knowledge and 
intellectual powers in order thar they 
might gain a larger share in the respon- 
sibilities of democratic citizenship. Pro- 
fessor Raybould regards this as still the 
primary duty of the universities in the! 
extramural work. Others take the vies 
that conditions have changed drastically 
since that day; that the need for adult 
education as a “remedial” provision a 
the educationally underprivileged is pare 
ing with a vast expansion of other potir 
cational opportunities; and that, in these 
days of specialisation in higher education 
and in view of the growing complexity’ : 
our social arrangements, adult education 
is needed as a final and continuing st@g° 
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experience. ` _— 
This view of adult education frank’y 
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tures on the English system of adult ¢¢ t 
cation because it does not provide instru 
tion leading to university degrees.” p 
should fight to the last ditch to preven’ 
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and destroy its true purpose. When 
Verner refers to “the class distinction 
which marks the university educated” in 
this country and accuses the universities 
of perpetuating “the outmoded distinc- 
tions between those who are university- 
educated and those who have acquired 
learning through adult education,” '? it 
cine i that he has not understood 

the nature of the provision made 
tg et aa education in this country 
| lation P ER which English adult edu- 
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nical colleges and similar institutions 
and through excellent correspondence 
courses. All universities offer a mature 
matriculation which can be taken by 
adult students; and a number of English 
universities have arrangements under 
which selected students, working part- 
time under supervision, can proceed 
straight to a Master's degree by research 
and submission of a thesis. All this is a dif- 
ferent field; and nobody here ever thinks 
of suggesting that the adult education 
movement should turn aside from its own 
special tasks to become an external agency 
for turning out more and more univer- 
sity graduates, even if that were possible 
under our existing university arrange- 
ments. 

This is not to say that adult education 
as we understand it is a closed enclave 
with no more territories to conquer. We 
are as yet only at the beginning of a 
realisation of its possible functions in a 
democratic state; and it is right that we 
should be forced to take stock from time 
to time in order that we may discover 
whether what it has to offer measures up 
to the changing needs of an expanding 
democratic civilisation. From this point 
of view, the challenge of the Ashby Com- 
mittce and even the misunderstandings of 
our friends are all to the good. 
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W: have seen how the purpose of 
religious education and worship 
in English schools is variously conceived. 
At the close of the second article of this 
series several views of this purpose were 
presented, ranging from a feeling that the 
schools’ function should be limited to the 
purveying of religious information to a 
belief that religious education should lead 
to definite Christian commitment. In this 
final article an attempt will be made to 
see the religious education endeavor 
through English eyes, to catch something 
of the native evaluation of this program. 
But inasmuch as any such appraisal can 
be understood only in relation to the ob- 
jectives held by the appraisers, a second 
and somewhat broader consideration of 
those purposes is required. 

It is possible to begin, at least, with a 
large measure of agreement as to what 
should be the fundamental nature of re- 
ligious education in England. Through- 
out the country there is probably very 
little disposition to reject the ideal implicit 
in this statement from an Anglican edu- 
cational leader: “There is no difference 


* This is the final article in a series growing 
out of the author's. research as a Fulbright 
scholar in England in 1953-54. 
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a meager conception of religious “under- 
standing” and suggest that, ‘so conceived, 
religion is no different from other school 
subjects. They insist that “understanding” 
here must involve an element of living as 
well as of learning: school children “shall 
Participate in corporate worship so regu- 
larly and be taught the Christian faith 
and way of life so systematically and ade- 
a Sai they will at least understand 
ei at Christianity means. Moreover, this 
te oo is seen as essential to 
eye e e stannic 
edie a sg ony by virtue of the knowl- 
4 ties me i siah an experience brings is 
Shoa] a free in his choices. The 
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F r es an opportunity for life in 
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Such views of the purpose of religious 
education in England are widely regarded 
as inadequate. They are found too shallow 
by some, too loose by others, too non- 
committal by a great many. These per- 
sons would hold that the welfare of each 
individual and that of the nation as a 
whole are dependent upon an underpin- 
ning of definite spiritual belief. The 1944 
Act was conceived and enacted, stated 
the Bishop of London, “to uphold the 
stability of the country,” an objective 
impossible of realization without an edu- 
cation “grounded in religion.” Further- 
more, it is advanced that the very heritage 
of freedom upon which Western civiliza- 
tion rests is itself dependent upon the 
maintenance of Christian faith. “Christian 
belief and practice are the only founda- 
tions upon which a true and enduring 
citizenship can be built.” So writes the 
Ministry of Education in a recent mono- 
graph discussing education for civic re- 
sponsibility. 

As we shall see, many find in the agreed 
syllabus approach an effective vehicle for 
the inculcation of the Christian beliefs 
deemed basic to English life. Few deny 
that Christian doctrine permeates these 
syllabi at all levels of instruction and that 
the central tenets of Christianity are not 
slighted. But still others maintain that the 
essential doctrine is unintelligible, or at 
least drastically diluted, if it is not rooted 
in one or another denominational posi- 
tion. Each school, or the religious instruc- 
tion therein, must be linked with a specific 
church in order that the full spiritual 
reality of the Christian faith may be dra- 
matically demonstrated to students. More- 
over, as many insist, if the school is to be, 
in the much-used phrase, “a worshipping 


community,” it is anomalous if not per- 


tion,” in Nicholas Hans and J. A. Lauwerys 
(eds), Yhe Year Book of Education, 2950 
(London: Evans Brothers, Lrd., 1951), p. 339: 
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haps dangerous to conceive of this wholly 
without regard for sectarian connections. 

It is not far from this, finally, to the 
position that the end purpose of religious 
education should be definite religious 
commitment on the part of the student. 
This is, of course, the basis of the Roman 
Catholic stand and the whole direction 
of Catholic education, religious and other, 
is toward the establishment or the rein- 
forcement of commitment to the Catholic 
way. A significant number of Protestant 
churchmen, particularly men of Anglican 
persuasion, appear to hold similar views. 
This seems unquestionably implicit in the 
call of the Archbishop of York for “the 
conversion of England,” with schools as 
well as churches in the forefront of an 
evangelical endeavor.* Such sentiments 
are made altogether explicit in, for ex- 
ample, the Agreed Syllabus on Religious 
Instruction of the Liverpool Education 
Authority, which states in its introduc- 
tion: 


The school is a community in which the 
life and teaching should be integrated 
around the central core of a vital faith. That 
faith we believe to be the Christian religion 
which proclaims, to a world of chaos and 
frustration, that God has a purpose for His 
whole creation and for every man in it. The 
Founder of the Christian Faith made the 
specific claim “I am come that they might 
have life and that they might have it more 
abundantly,” and we believe that in Christ 
we have access to a moral and spiritual 

ower by which men may live a full, rich 
personal life of a new quality. In calling us 
to an eternal destiny, God also calls us to be 
fellow-workers with Him in the re-fashion- 
ing of human society in accordance with 
that purpose now revealed in Jesus Christ. 
. . . Religious Education is a wider task ex- 
tending far beyond the syllabus or the time- 
table. The aim throughout must be to lead 
children to experience of God, His Church 


3 Cyril Garbett, The Church of England To- 
day (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1953), 


pp. 66ff 


and His World, an experience based on 
worship, fellowship and service. The wider 
responsibility rests upon the home, the 
Church and the community as a whole. 

To this end we consider that teachers of 
Religious Instruction in Schools should be 
willing and competent to undertake the re- 
sponsibility, and that parents should co- 
operate with the School by ensuring that 
their children enter into active membership 
of a Christian Communion. Only in this 
way can the knowledge and values learnt 1N 
the school be transformed into action in the 
home and society. (My italics) 


The diversity of views here made mani- 
fest is further complicated when con- 
sideration is given to the matter of pur 
pose at various age or grade levels. While 
difference of opinion ‘as to the basic ob- 
jectives of religious education 1s unde- 
niable and, indeed, hardly unexpected, A 
is perhaps surprising to find that concep- 
tions of purpose may change markedly ji 
one climbs the school ladder. Ilustrativ® 
of this phenomenon is a recent series © 
statements dealing with religious instruc“ 
tion in the primary, secondary modern 
and grammar schools.’ The discussion o 
the function of religious education at the 
primary level indicates that here the ie 
is to develop in children the desire to p 
a Christian life. As his capacities and 1 
sights will allow, the primary school por 
is to be brought to see “that all = s 
worship.” The tone is clearly differen» 
as the purpose for religious education ii l 
secondary modern school is suggests 
Here the chief concern is to make ™ 
Bible relevant to the lives of adolescen™ 
to set the Christian message in tet = 
which that age group will find mente. 
ful. But “whether the boys and girls a 
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Bradbury, “The Teaching of Religious < ag 
edge: in the Primary School, the Secon)” 
Modern School, and the Grammar Scl gyut- 
Journal of the Institute of Education ° 
ham University, IV, No, 21: 13-175 Ja 
1953. 
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We teach come to feel the reality of the 
living Jesus is not a matter for which we 
are responsible... .’ The concern of the 
gtammar school is here presented funda- 
Mentally in terms of the development of 
well-rounded persons. The emphasis is 
clearly upon acquaintance with and un- 
derstanding of those “facts which may 
ee development of the spiritual side 
me oS dine ma nature. It is curious, 
tien aps Significant, that, in this pres- 
ated : so: maturity and more 
i fo appear to be accompanied 
Stem, Gee upon belief and com- 
that in Busing ie say, at any rate, 
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tho traditi ‘gland is based upon principles 
k ns of considerable age, even 
thee Menty vA €cifics of the current ar- 
Matte, “te only from 1944. Thus 
Nder review is not new. 


More tenable, and perhaps more ger- 
mane to our concerns here, is the objec- 
tion that any assessment of this endeavor 
runs afoul of the fact that the impact of 
religious instruction is not susceptible of 
isolated examination. Whatever effects 
may be attributed to the religious educa- 
tion program must inevitably be the re- 
sult of a complex of influences—to single 
out religious instruction, it is argued, is 
not only fallacious but impossible. That 
this contention carries considerable va- 
lidity is undeniable and yet, inevitably 
and necessarily, the appraisal will be 
made, is being made. Teachers, church- 
men, and interested lay leaders are con- 
stantly scrutinizing this program; inquir- 
ing into its strength, its functionality, its 
value. For the American student of this 
question, their answers are significant and 
revealing. 

Before turning to the specific judg- 
ments of various groups it is necessary to 
establish the criteria by which English- 
men are evaluating the program. Of 
course the purposes themselves give some 
indication of the yardsticks to be applied 
in this assessment. But rather more ex- 
plicit standards seem to have been intro- 
duced, the meeting of which may actually 
contribute to the fulfillment of several 
purposes. It is useful to cite these criteria 
in what might be called their order of 
tangibility, ‘moving from most to least, 
for clearly they vary significantly in the 
ease and exactness with which they can 
be applied. 

Probably few would deny that the 
most easily applied criterion, and the one 

5 The most recent and certainly the most 
comprehensive of these analyses has just been 
released, under the auspices of the Institute of 
Christian Education. Religious Education in 
Schools: the Report of an Inquiry made by the 
Research Committee of the Institute of Chris- 


tian Education into the working of the 1944 
Education act (London: National Society, 
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for which exact measures are most readily 
obtainable, is that of the coverage of par- 
ticular informational materials. Protes- 
tants of all wings appear to be satisfied 
that the basis of Christian knowledge lies 
in a general familiarity with the Bible 
and “so much Christian doctrine as is 
common to all the Christian Churches, 
which means, in effect, the substance of 
the Apostles’ Creed.” This concept of 
Christian knowledge and its function in 
England is illuminated as the British 
Council of Churches explains the role of 
Christian broadcasting. The statement is 
equally appropriate in defining a respon- 
sibility of religious instruction in the 
schools, and as such can serve as a valu- 
able summary of this criterion of Chris- 
tian knowledge. 


But has religious broadcasting [read “reli- 
gious education”] any value if as so often 
happens, the listener is not evangcelised or 
brought into the Church? Surely, it has 
much value. It keeps the mass of people 
aware of some outline of the Christian gos- 
pel, and its significance for the contemporary 
world, and provides them with some Chris- 
tian vocabulary. The year’s broadcasting re- 
minds them of the great festivals of the 
Christian year, and that alone recalls the 
Christian faith to many in danger of for- 
getting it completely.® 


A widely held view is that the effec- 
tiveness of religious education can be 
judged, ultimately, only in terms of the 
active affiliation of young men and women 
with churches. Leaders in all denomina- 
tions, Roman Catholic as well as Protes- 
tant, see in regularity of church attend- 
ance and faithful observance of church 
functions the external evidences of the 
internal influence of the religious educa- 
tion endeavor. Granted that such activity 
may be impelled in part by other forces, 


6 British Council of Churches, Christianity 
and Broaacasting (London: SCM Press, 1950), 


P- 33- 


there is nevertheless a strong disposition 
to regard church membership as the cul- 
minating objective for all the schools 
efforts in religious instruction and wor- 
ship. Thus, the Council for Fducation of 
the Church of Fngland cites with ap- 
proval this passage from one agreed ae 
bus: “It is hoped that the atmosphere © 
school worship and the new approach n 
religious instruction will increasingly Teac 
people to become and remain full 
bers of a worshipping community qu 
the school. If it does not, we should judge 
that as religious education it failed. 

For some, the only valid measure, # 
least at this time, is to be found in an a8 
sessment of the status of religious one 
tion as a school function. They acu 
that the nature of the religious section 
in the 1944 Act, and especially the C 
pulsory clauses, were largely th 
previous abuses in the conduct © f che 
gious instruction. Their judgment o ef 
program would therefore turn upon ‘pers 
matters as the qualifications of rene re- 
of Scripture, the number of persons P c 
paring specifically to teach rela in- 
character of student response t° aa 
struction, and the like. > yceds 

One of the most commonly adva! ale 
yet somewhat less exactly applicable» jous 
teria is that of the influence of relig of 
instruction and worship upon the 
the school. It is widely believed ghar th 
activities will inevitably spill ove" a ing 
general operations of the schoo» ively 
the tone of student behavior. per echo 
upgrading the general spirit © fl the 
life. It is this conviction which reed 
authors of the Cambridgeshire jigio”” 
Syllabus to maintain that EE it 
education is to be given in ? ae 
can be given only through th à; 
learning of that school as a whole. ‘el he 
school should be a microcos™ eu £ 
world, little, but nevertheless ma 
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real contacts with others, which affords 
a stage where the actions of religion can 
be learnt and practiced.” Religious edu- 
Cation, then, must be regarded as the re- 
Sponsibility, not of a few classes in Scrip- 
ture, but of the entire school. By the same 
token, the religious instruction must be 
Such as to permeate and infuse everything 
that a school does. i i 
Many tend to the view that the only 
valid gauge of the merits of religious 
education must be sought in the lives of 
thg adult products of the program. Any 
teal education, the Cambridgeshire 
fim dca ultimately “must be 
eo a the lives led by those who have 
mite: = i influence.” T hose of this 
tea Bhs contend that a judgment 
icome : y s information is relatively 
Hons techies that to relate the reli- 
oa — an and worship to subse- 
Validity o a membership is of doubtful 
and thee ie tea of that instruction, 
UBon the es the evaluation primarily 
narrow, Tr : ee of life in school is too 
Wisdom abe the resultant works, the 
Policy. ‘amd E t to questions of public 
that iia the sense of social obligation 
aie Teal effects of religion in schools 
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perhaps best expressed, in Professor Basil 
Yeaxlee’s phrase, as an “improved moral 
climate” for the nation as a whole. No 
doubt this is implicit and unmistakably 
to be assumed as running through the 
preceding suggestions. And yet none of 
these has explicitly maintained that the 
outcome of religious education ought to 
be new and improved attitudes toward. 
life. Perhaps the advocates of this view 
are proposing a “third dimension” for 
measuring the effectiveness of religious 
education. They appear convinced, on 
the one hand, of the inadequacy as a 
criterion of pure religious knowledge 
analogous to what is expected from the 
study of history. On the other hand, to 
expect fundamental changes of behavior 
—for example, a decided lessening of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency—is in 
their view unsound, for the roots of such 
matters lie far deeper than any particular 
instructional effort can reach. Rather, 
there is suggested a middle target, more 
modest than the latter, more substantial 
though less easily assayed than the for- 
mer: the extent to which religious in- 
struction contributes to the opening up 
of new perspectives, the possibility of 
forming new and presumably improved 
attitudes, the building of a sounder phi- 
losophy of life. Admittedly it is much 
more difficult and unsatisfactory to meas- 
ure by such a criterion, but its proponents. 
feel that here only lies the essential raison 
d'être of any endeavor in the field of re~ 
ligious education.® 


THE JUDGMENTS 


It is impossible in this writing to pre- 
sent an adequately detailed examination 
and analysis of English opinions regard- 

8] am indebted for this expression of the 
function of religious education to Professor 
Harold Shearman, a memi: of the faculty of 
the University of London and of the Education, 
Committee of the London County Council. 
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ing the religious education program and 
the current arrangements for church-state 
relations in education. Much could be 
gained from a rigorous investigation of 
the comparative assessments of theologi- 
ans of various denominations, of teachers 
and administrators in various types and 
levels of schools, of recent secondary 
school graduates, and the like. Here we 
must limit ourselves to a brief description, 
basically reportorial in character, of how 
certain of the groups most closely in- 
volved in the religious education effort 
currently rate its effectiveness and of their 
attitudes toward the 1944 compromise. 
There follow, then, summary discussions 
of the evaluations of schoolmen and stu- 
dents of education, churchmen, and school 
children. 
Educationists. Like the nation gener- 
ally, few teachers or educationists have 
ever conceived of education without re- 
ligion. While teachers, both individually 
and through their organizations, have 
questioned the dual system and state sub- 
sidy of denominational instruction—and 
many continue to question such policies 
—they appear on the whole quite satis- 
fied with the working out of the 1944 
settlement as it governs religious educa- 
tion. There can be little doubt that in re- 
cent years teachers have grown in their 
appreciation of the place of religious in- 
struction in school life, that the sym- 
pathy and sincerity with which religion 
is today being presented in the schools 
of England reflect a marked change. It 
seems quite clear that religious education 
now holds a much enhanced professional 
position as a result of the provisions of 
the Butler Act. The vast majority of 
school people would agree that the 
schools are carrying ‘out their responsi- 
bilities in this area satisfactorily. ; 
Educatitnists tind weaknesses or 1n- 
adequacies not so much in the basic 


principles of the compromise as in cer- 
tain aspects of its application. There are 
those who continue to question the ele- 
ment of compulsion in the program, be- 
lieving that a statutory requirement 1s 1n- 
herently not the best way of achieving 
a high standard of religious instruction 
and that head teachers may become sub- 
ject to a kind of religious test by qieus 
of the required worship service. The 
eminent educational publicist, H. 
Dent, for example, vigorously proclaims 
his “uncompromising antagonism tO the 
idea of compulsory religious worship “4 
instruction and my complete disbelief 19 
its efficacy.” With particular reference 
to the record of denominational boarding 
schools, but with the present regulation® 
for state schools in mind, he writes tha 
“in the absence of evidence to the con 
trary I would hazard the opinion a 
[compulsory chapel] has . . . done mo 
to kill the spirit of religion in boys af 
not know about girls—than any” da 
single element of boarding school life. no 
[the] chapel so rarely leads children, j 
lasting and unshakable religious be ye 
and so frequently robs them of any 
lief whatever.” ° to 
There is also considerable debate as a 
the appropriateness of inspection p 
ligious instruction and worship, 3° e 
itly provided by the Act of 194+ of 
is widespread feeling that the stare rhe 
religious education is advance this 
Scripture teacher’s knowledge CE IS 


her, 
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to be inspected. Many insist, net ind 
that religion is not susceptible to f F it 8 
of inspection usually applied, m really 
unwise to grant that any indivi ka ectio™ 
possesses valid bases for such pok 
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and that the potency or “life” of religious 
Instruction is diminished if an inspection 
looms in the background. Almost identi- 
cal arguments are advanced regarding the 
Wisdom of employing external examina- 

ons in religion, ii 
Mersa ers are the teachers’ eval- 
ei “adh Sheen course content. Again 
as ae i ) om report general satisfac- 
appröaches Sa ourlines; themes; and 
agreed ih tra bmi by the various 
are pret Ae ee i lany teachers, however, 
in ren t lose who applaud the trend 
kngivleden education from stress upon 
and belief. Sey upon doctrine 
Must of nec ds insist that such a shift 
of agreed wie, occasion reorientations 
rection a labus instruction, in the di- 
mately, ine cane specificity and, ulti- 
Teady it is ms denominationalism. Al- 
Ooseness it i in some quarters that the 
go beyond i complexity of many syllabi 
teacher endl ee capacities of the ordinary 
definite Fille so average student. More 
Concern for cual instruction, with less 
to be called i! amag subtleties, appears 
may be oe here. On the other hand, 
highly quali nae as larger numbers of 
Come ah teachers of religion be- 
n may mani an, opposite dissatisfac- 
Cations of a ifest itself. There are indi- 
Crs, regardi Me restlessness among teach- 
greed avid both the contents of the 
ie monstration and the adequacy of the 
$ relevant n that religious instruction 
Child, to the real-life concerns of 
Mech ical here has been criticism of the 
Proag N ne » Testrictive, unimaginative ap- 
anq ome po characterizes some syllabi 
S ie — 8 Questions are raised 
“Uction 'sdom of basing religious 1n- 
Bible, eq, almost exclusively upon the 
“Oprejy " it Not abundantly clear to the 
a ho oe mind that the writers of 
°d than us Work were less inspired by 
Many writers of the present 


and the immediate past?”?° These de- 
mands among teachers—for more doc- 
trine and for less, for more direction and 
for less—suggest issues which, while pres- 
ently marginal, may become central. 

In concluding this discussion of the 
evaluations of religion in schools by the 
teaching profession, a basic attitudinal 
change should be noted. Before the war, 
most teachers appear to have been dis- 
interested in religion, while a great 
many were actively antireligious. We 
have seen something of the impact of this 
situation upon religious instruction in 
prewar schools. Today, however, there 
is general agreement within the profes- 
sion that religion must play a central role 
in the educational process, though teach- 
ers have not at all clearly defined just 
what that role should be. A postwar 
(1947) public opinion survey—a limited 
but valid sampling—indicated that only 
1o per cent of teachers in all types of 
schools favored the exclusion of religious 
instruction.’? There appears to be some 
difference of opinion as to just how en- 
thusiastically teachers participate in in- 
struction and worship programs; one 
metropolitan LEA reports “no antipathy” 
toward religious instruction on the part 
of its staff; another, while it senses no 
objections, feels that teachers take Scrip- 
ture simply as part of their jobs rather 
than out of eager desire. Nevertheless, 
hostility is altogether absent and in many 
instances deep dedication is to be found. 

10 P, T. Freeman, Christianity and Boys (Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1944), P- 22- Written by a 
grammar school headmaster, this is a wise and 


forceful presentation of certain arguments 
against conventional formalized religious in- 
struction. 

11 This survey also reported that 70 per cent 
of teachers polled disapproved of denomina- 
tional instruction in state-aided schools. See 
Mass Observation, Puzzled People; a Study in 
Popular Attitudes to Religion, Ethics, Progress, 
and Politics in a Londu»>Boreugh (London: 
Gollancz, 1947), pp- 85-86. 
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Churchimen. It is incredibly difficult 
to generalize about the attitudes of the- 
ologians toward the present status of 
church-state-school relations in England. 
One cannot even generalize about the 
sentiments of the major religious groups, 
for, excepting only the Roman Catholics, 
opinion is anything but unified. We are 
here dealing, after all, with a Church of 
England which, while established, has 
deliberately and officially attempted to 
accommodate itself to a very wide range 
of viewpoints, with nonconformity which 
almost by definition is variant, and with 
other less central Christian and non- 
Christian groups. There are a few points 
at which all, or nearly all, shades of 
opinion seem to come together. As we 
have been forced repeatedly to note, 
there is no disagreement whatever as 
to the rightness of religious instruction 
and worship in schools. Churchmen ap- 
pear to show far less concern over the 
matter of compulsion than do the teach- 
ers; general absence of mention suggests 
tacit approval. Clerics of all groups ap- 
plaud the conscience clause and appear 
satisfied that the rights of minorities are 
effectively safeguarded. In none of the 
major Christian church groups is there 
much support for the study of compara- 
tive religions, though some agreed syl- 
labi suggest such study as an appropriate 
Sixth Form possibility. Presentation of a 
variety of religious orientations is not 
seen to be a “live option” in England to- 
day; the real alternatives are held to 
be Christianity and scientific-humanism, 
Lastly, there is general agreement that 
the relevance of religious education to 
the needs of modern life has not, on the 
whole, been adequately demonstrated. 
Beyond this it is unsafe to venture in 
quest of interdenominational unity of 
opinion. 3 


“uP. p > pa 
Because ot its uniqueness and its sepa- 


rateness, let us examine first the essentials 
of the Roman Catholic appraisal of pres- 
ent arrangements. Identities with Prot- 
estant sentiment will become evident as 
we subsequently sample Anglican and 
Free Church opinion. It is perhaps useful 
to note Dennis Brogan’s judgment that 
the status of Catholics in Fnglish intel- 
lectual life is far higher than in the 
United States. “Catholic ideas have more 
prestige than they have in America. - - 
And more is known of the Catholic at- 
titude.” Here is one clue to the general 
acceptance of the special position af- 
forded to the Catholic educational effort 
by the Act of 1944. 

The educational independence for 
which the Roman Catholic church fights 
so vigorously is essentially the right £0 
control who shall teach in its schools. If 
a guarantee can be obtained from the 
government that this prerogative wil 
remain sacrosanct, then, for the Catholic, 
nothing else really matters except that he 
receive what he regards as “equal” treat- 
ment. Thus, since Roman Catholic aU" 
thorities are today in complete charge 
of their religious instruction progran 
both as to content and teaching stalls 
Catholic assessments of the 1944 arrange” 
ments revolve almost exclusively aroun¢ 


F Si 5 adera- 
financial and administrative conside! 
tions. 


Because in their view the Butler Act 
did not provide them “equal” trearmen” 
Catholics regard that settlement as ee 
porary. The official Roman Catholl® 
position is that that church did not ente 
into any “agreement” but simply -ms 
cepted the compromise as the best i e 
obtainable at that time, In substance 
Roman Catholic church maintains, 
spite the fact that the state supplies e 
90 per cent of the costs of operating “the 
maintaining Catholic schools, that in 
burden of support left to Catholics '° 
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ing church schools to be content with 
what remains. Catholics generally seem 
to feel that the relationships between 
LEA’s and voluntary schools, while 
vastly better than they were before 1944, 
are by no means as harmonious as they 
ought to be, and that the Act left too 
many administrative loopholes encour- 
aging less favored treatment for volun- 
tary schools. 

One cannot state a “Protestant posi- 
tion” to juxtapose with the Roman 
Catholic stand just, described. There is, 
rather, a spectrum of sentiment ranging 
from Anglican views indistinguishable 
from those held by Catholics to the ex- 
treme Free Church feeling that eventu- 
ally the dual system must go. Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen appear to regard 
the Butler arrangement as a workable 
though precarious settlement. “The com- 
promise | Bishop Leeson has written] was 
accepted by all parties concerned; not 
without hesitation, for all had to sacri- 
fice something; and so carefully balanced 
is the compromise that its terms were 
accepted by Parliament practically as 
they stood, for everybody realised that 
a modification at one point might upset 
the whole structure.” 

Anglican leaders expect that ultimately 
all, or very nearly all, the expenses of 


Sool maintenance and opera- 


church scl 
tion must be borne by the State. Some 


feel that the churches should never ac- 


cept total State support, but that token 
contributions in their own behalf would 


help to justify a continued independence. 
Other Anglicans, however, join the 
Catholics in looking toward the day 
when a successor to the 1944 Act will 
rovide for church schools entirely sup- 
e State. Free Churchmen 
generally take the position that the But- 
ler settlement, if not final, is certainly 
likely to stand for a long tin. Some ap- 
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plaud the compromise as inherently 
sound; a rather larger number begrudg- 
ingly accept it as inevitable but insist 
that the Free Churches can concede no 
more. Present provisions, they contend, 
represent the absolute limit of State sup- 
port for denominational schools which 
the Free Churches can condone. Believ- 
ing that the dual system is essentially 
wasteful and inefficient, and that the 
country needs a truly national system of 
education, and holding further that 
agreed syllabus religious instruction has 
clearly proved itself, most Free Church- 
men appear unquestionably prepared to 
resist any further attempts to increase 
State support of church schools. 

Just as Anglicans tend to look forward 
to increased State support of church 
schools, so too they generally favor a 
more energetic denominationalism in 
regular religious instruction. While quite 
prepared to concede that the agreed syl- 
labus approach does “ample justice to 
most of the central dogmas of the faith,” 
many Church of England leaders are yet 
led to insist that religious education 
should mean more than this. Again shar- 
ing with the Roman Catholic church the 
belief that only denominational teach- 
ing in a denominational atmosphere will 
lead children to membership in a wor- 
shiping community, such Anglicans— 
particularly those of Anglo-Catholic per- 
suasion—find the agreed syllabi quite 
without authority. Leeson tellingly states 
their case: 


To them the inter-denominationalism of the 
agreed syllabus is simply another species of 
denominationalism patented by Act of Par- 
liament; and those who teach, not neces- 
sarily themselves members of any Church 
or even Christians, are, as it were, priests 
of another order, teaching a faith that has 
no authority whatever except that of the 
county or other council that prescribes it. 
... [The agveeu syllabus] does ‘not go far 


enough, and who gave the Ministry Or the 
Local Education Authority or any of these 
committees the right to prescribe an 10- 
terpretation of the faith? '* 


The Archbishop of York finds the pres- 
ent situation increasingly discriminatory: 
“Anglicans and Roman Catholics . « + suf- 
fer froma sense of grievance in that they 
have to pay for the upkeep of schools in 
which the religion taught is satisfactory 
to the Nonconformists and not to them- 
selves.” '* There appears to be a segmen» 
at least, of Free Church opinion iit k 
not unsympathetic with the logic o cd 
position. This group seems to have a 
all its former antagonism coward esta 
lishment and appears to be aan 
that, for these times at least, 2 oe 
church is probably desirable. Such te ns 
also to find justification for the claim 
of the denominationalists. re 

Most Free Churchmen, however * 
convinced of the soundness of the agree” 
syllabus approach and maintain ed 
has proved a most effective ee re- 
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place all Church of England eo. 
tional instruction, leading to the ee 
pearance (except for Catholic scm ga 
of the dual system. This view 1 sr ae 
by an indeterminate proportion = with 
glicans who would tend to hold, tin 
the late Hensley Henson, Sor ne - 
Bishop of Durham, that denominat! fot 
ism—and especially popular conc® over” 
denominationalism—has been vastly 
emphasized. 
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most diverse, but perhaps it is legitimate 
to offer a pair of modest generalizations. 
Catholics, and many Anglicans, are pri- 
marily concerned to broaden the base of 
State support for church schools and 
sectarian instruction. Most Free Church- 
men are satisfied with agreed syllabus in- 
struction and reject proposals of further 
public subsidy to denominational educa- 
tion. 

School children. It will be “painful to 
many to abandon the ‘traditional, ortho- 
dox’ views of all of these matters. But it 
will bave to be done, sooner or later, and 
the sooner the better. We shall not ‘lose’ 
our pupils by presenting the new out- 
look, for we haven't got them.™® Thus 
does a prominent grammar school head- 
master suggest that the present program 
of religious education is failing to appeal 
to children and youth. 

Few data are available to indicate the 
nature of student appraisals of the religious 
education program, nor is it possible with 
any assurance to reach conclusions as to 
the impact of the 1944 provisions upon 
student attitudes. One cannot be certain 
that, insofar as the children themselves 
are concerned, the situation has changed 
materially since 1944. As with all other 
groups, students cannot conceive of a 
school without religious instruction nor 
does there appear any urge on their part 
to eliminate it. However, many authori- 
ties, both schoolmen and churchmen, feel 
that frequently, if not regularly, children 
tend to look upon religion or Scripture 
as an “extra” in the school schedule. For 
a great many pupils the religious instruc- 
tion seems not yet to have attained a status 
equal to that of history or mathematics. 
Teachers widely report that the interest 
in and enthusiasm for religion in school 
declines as the student grows older. This 
is hardly surprising, especially when we 


16 Freeman, op. Cit., p- 41. 


er the general restlessness of ado- 
nts. Students themselves suggest an- 
ther reason, however. Often they find 
= that, taken as a whole, religious education 
is so repetitious as to become stiflingly 
monotonous and uninspiring. They feel 
that the same Biblical stories and history 
are presented, granted at different levels 
of intensity, so often that by the time of 
departure from secondary school the sub- 
ject has lost all life for them. Frequently 
students report that at the upper levels, 
the treatment, while perhaps couched in 
more adult language, is essentially the 
same as it was in the primary grades; they 
find too little opportunity, as they mature, 
to analyze, question, philosophize, per- 
haps even reject. 

Again, students suggest that the teach- 
ing of religion fails because of its irrele- 
vance to their own lives. Recently, under 
the auspices of the University of Leeds 
Institute of Education, an examination 
in general religious information was given 
to 1,000 students sixteen to nineteen years 
of age. The results gave clear indication 
that the secondary school teaching in 
religion simply was not getting across, 
On a similar examination, taken by a 
group of 300 grammar school graduates 
in teachers colleges, the average score 
attained in Biblical knowledge was 45. 
There seems small room for doubt that 
such a record is attributable, at least in 
part, to the fact that “the religious in- 
struction they had received in school 
meant absolutely nothing to them in terms 
of personal and spiritual experience.” 

Similar appraisals are suggested as the 
place of religion in the various school- 
leaving examinations is considered. These 

17 These observations are based upon a num- 
ber of visits by the writer to primary and 
secondary schools where classes in religion were 
observed, Scripture teachers interviewed, and 


some discussions with,students were held, es- 
pecially at the Fifth and Sixth Form levels. 
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examinations, administered by various 
outside academic bodies, are given to stu- 
dents as they conclude their grammar 
school (that is, secondary classical-aca- 
demic) studies. These examinations are 
offered at the “Advanced” level for those 
who have finished a Sixth Form course 
and are hoping to attend college or uni- 
versity, at the “Ordinary” level for all 
others. Students select the subjects OF 
fields in which they wish to be examined; 
prospective college or university entrants 
tend to sit examinations in several fields 
(occasionally as many as seven or eight), 
while at the Ordinary level a student may 
elect to take only one. It is revealing tO 
note the relative place of religion in these 
selections. Canon Stopford reports as fol- 
lows for grammar school students taking 
the examinations at Ordinary level 10 
1952: Scripture, 23,150; History, 69,1603 
French, 89,024. At Advanced level, while 
only 602 chose to be examined in Scrip- 
ture, 9,299 selected history and 11,658 
chose physics. The records of the school 
examinations office of the University ° 
London indicate that in 1953, under ue 
auspices, some 42,000 students elected t° 
be examined at Ordinary level in English, 
history, and a foreien language; the fig- 
ure for that year in Religious Knowledge 
Was 2,890. An examining body in che 
north of England reports that betwee! 
1950 and 1953 the total number of 1t 
examinees increased by over 30 per ae 
but the number of those who chose e 
be examined in religion fell by nearly 
25 per cent. 
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compulsion, It is not peculiar to religion 
as a school subject that students should 
receive it without particular enthusiasm. 
Most significant here is the fact that, 
when the compulsory factor is absent, 
the withdrawal from religion should be 
So considerable, the continuing interest so 
slight. A Gallup poll in November, 1949 
asked a conventional population sample 
to indicate which school subjects it had 
found most “useful.” Twenty-eight per 
cent listed mathematics, 16 per cent speci- 
fied F nglish, while 2 per cent named sub- 
Jects gathered together in a “miscellane- 
ous category, among them Scripture. 
Mathematics was named by 16 per cent 
oh the respondents as the subject most 
heen chile English and history were 
: clected by 12 per cent. Only 1 per 
cent placed Seripture or Bible study in 
this category." l 
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lation ‘perience in church-state-school nee 
be S. In no sense should these remarks 
Mstrued as constituting an evaluation 

“f thie English endeavor per s€; such would 
i. Neither appropriate nor germane to 
ate tas of these writings. Rather, we 
We aed concerned to ask, What can 
and sm from English policies. pactes, 
of y sage in this arca which ae 1 
thuni to us as we confront sımı an, 
Eee 1 by no means identical, problems? 
dene become clear that, in the writer's 
ine + the hazards in following or adapt- 
> the English pattern far outweigh the 
Possible gains. Nevertheless, let us note 
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6 these data were made available through 
Brig es of Dr. Henry Durant, Director, 

i a Institute of Public Opinion, 59 Brook 

> London W.. 
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first those elements in the English ap- 
proach which seem to hold the greatest 
merit as guides for American policy in 
the years ahead. 

Three features stand out. The English 
experience seems clearly to have demon- 
strated, in the first place, that it is possi- 
ble to upgrade the status of religion as a 
regular school subject. By virtue of free- 
dom in scheduling, regular inspection, and 
the mobilization of broad resources be- 
hind agreed syllabus instruction, religious 
education has unquestionably gained in 
stature. Apparently, larger numbers of 
young people are preparing to teach 
Scripture and no shade of opprobrium 
attaches to such service. Among teachers, 
one finds little disposition to regard reli- 
gious instruction as essentially different 
from the other fields. In the second place, 
the success and widespread acceptance of 
the agreed syllabus approach indicates 
that there is a truly vast body of material 
on which all Protestants can agree, that 
some of this can, indeed must, be doctri- 
and that instruction based upon it 
vasic spiritual com- 
nal judgment 
agreed 
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nal, 
need not compromise t 
mitments. The writer's persor 
is to reject the contention that are 
syllabi represent merely “diluted religion 
or the “lowest common denominator of 
belief. The syllabi could not possibly have 
been so warmly received had they not 
embodied rather the “highest common 
factors” of religious understanding for a 
considerable majority of English Protes- 
tants. In the third place, and unquestion- 
ably the most important positive lesson 
for Americans to be had from the English 
experience, stands the record of protec- 
tion of religious freedom. It seems un- 
deniable that, almost without exception, 


the English machinery for church-state- 


school relations has functioned with no 
real infringement of individual rights of 
conscience. While religious instruction 
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remember the general restlessness of ado- 
lescents. Students themselves suggest an- 
other reason, however. Often they find 
that, taken as a whole, religious education 
is so repetitious as to become stiflingly 
monotonous and uninspiring. They feel 
that the same Biblical stories and history 
are presented, granted at different levels 
of intensity, so often that by the time of 
departure from secondary school the sub- 
ject has lost all life for them. Frequently 
students report that at the upper levels, 
the treatment, while perhaps couched in 
more adult language, is essentially the 
same as it was in the primary grades; they 
find too little opportunity, as they mature, 
to analyze, question, philosophize, per- 
haps even reject.!? 

Again, students suggest that the teach- 
ing of religion fails because of its irrele- 
vance to their own lives. Recently, under 
the auspices of the University of Leeds 
Institute of Education, an examination 
in general religious information was given 
to 1,000 students sixteen to nineteen years 
of age. The results gave clear indication 
that the secondary school teaching in 
religion simply was not getting across. 
On a similar examination, taken by a 
group of 300 grammar school graduates 
in teachers colleges, the average score 
attained in Biblical knowledge was 45. 
There seems small room for doubt that 
such a record is attributable, at least in 
part, to the fact that “the religious in- 
struction they had received in school 
meant absolutely nothing to them in terms 
of personal and spiritual experience.” 

Similar appraisals are suggested as the 
place of religion in the various school- 
leaving examinations is considered. These 


17 These observations are based upon a num- 
ber of visits by the writer to primary and 
secondary schools where classes in religion were 
observed, ‘ripture teachers interviewed, and 
some discussions with.students were held, es- 
pecially at the Fifth and Sixth Form levels. 


examinations, administered by various 
outside academic bodies, are given to stu- 
dents as they conclude their grammar 
school (that i secondary classical-aca- 
demic) studies. These examinations are 
offered at the “Advanced” level for those 
who have finished a Sixth Form course 
and are hoping to attend college or uni- 
versity, at the “Ordinary” level for all 
others. Students select the subjects oF 
fields in which they wish to be examined; 
prospective college or university entrants 
tend to sit examinations in several fields 
(occasionally as many as seven or eight), 
while at the Ordinary level a student May 
elect to take only one. It is revealing i 
note the relative place of religion in these 
selections. Canon Stopford reports as fol- 
lows for grammar school students taking 
the examinations at Ordinary level = 
1952: Scripture, 23,150, History, 69,160; 


French, 89.024. At Advanced level, while 
only 602 chose to be examined in re 
ture, 9.299 selected history and Lios 
chose physics.'’ The records of the ange 
examinations office of the University °. 
London indicate that in 1953; under 
auspices, some 42,000 students elected vs 
be examined at Ordinary level in Eng 
history, and a foreign language; che dge 
ure for that year in Religious Knowle fh 
Was 2,890. An examining body vale en 
north of England reports that bets is 
1950 and 1953 the total number ° ts 
examinees increased by over 30 pe" = t 
but the number of those who chee ay 
be examined in religion fell by sail 
25 per cent. j s e 
School children do not question 
place of religion in the curriculum t 
do they appear to resent the elemen 


soy in 
" „ation 
HR. W: Stopford, “Religious Educt vent 


> » EVE 
Schools.” An address given before the soc!” 
Annual Conference of the Nationa’ ¢ cation, 
tion of Divisional Executives fOr ent 


Published by the Association in the Conf? 
Report, 1953, P- 60. 
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first those elements in the English ap- 
proach which seem to hold the greatest 
merit as guides for American policy in 
the years ahead. i 
Three features stand out. The English 
experience seems clearly to have demon- 
strated, in the first place, that it is possi- 
ble to upgrade the status of religion as a 
regular school subject. By virtue of free- 
dom in scheduling, regular inspection, and 
the mobilization of broad resources be- 
hind agreed syllabus instruction, religious 
education has unquestionably gained in 
stature. Apparently, larger numbers of 
young people are preparing to teach 
Scripture and no shade of opprobrium 
attaches to such service. Among teachers, 
one finds little disposition to regard reli- 
gious instruction as essentially different 
from the other fields. In the second place, 
the success and widespread acceptance of 
the agreed syllabus approach indicates 
that there is a truly vast body of material 
on which all Protestants can agree, that 
some of this can, indeed must, be doctri- 
nal, and that instruction based upon it 
need not compromise basic spiritual com- 
mitments. The writer's personal judgment 
is to reject the contention that agreed 
syllabi represent merely “diluted” religion 
or the “lowest common denominator” of 
belief. The syllabi could not possibly have 
been so warmly 


z received had they not 
embodied rather the 


“highest common 
factors” of religious understanding for a 
considerable majority of English Protes- 
tants. In the third place, and unquestion- 
ably the most important positive lesson 
for Americans to be had from the English 
experience, stands the record of protec- 
tion of religious freedom. It seems un- 
deniable that, almost without exception, 
the English machinery for church-state- 
school relations has functioned with no 
real infringement of individual rights of 


conscience. While religious instruction 
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and worship have been compulsory school 
functions, the freedom for the individual 
to abstain from such activities has been 
scrupulously defended. 

What is the meaning of these findings 
for American school policy? They sug- 
gest that we may have gone overfar in 
the direction of excluding religion from 
our curricula. They suggest that potential 
interdenominational agreement is suffi- 
ciently high to allow rather more con- 
sideration in school and college of matters 
hitherto excluded as doctrinal, hence sec- 
tarian, They suggest that total exclusion 
of religion from school activity is not 
necessary in order fully to protect the 
religious rights of minority groups. Spe- 
cifically they suggest that at all levels 
more explicit attention could and should 
be given to religion as it naturally emer- 
ges in regular studies and in the life of 
the school, that perhaps in high school— 
certainly in college and university—full- 
fledged elective courses in religion are 
eminently desirable. Certainly if we are 
to present to our students an adequate 
view of the contemporary world, this 
area must receive greater attention, albeit 
in public institutions entirely on a non- 
denominational basis. 

To say these things, however, is ob- 
viously not to offer the English approach 
as a model for American development. 
The suggestions above are clearly, and 
I believe easily, realizable within the ac- 
cepted, traditional educational framework 
of this country. To go much beyond 
what has here been suggested would in- 
volve fundamental changes in educational 
philosophy and structure; the English 

olicies and practices, by and large, are 
not adaptable to American needs or in- 
terests. 

A number of the elements of the Eng- 
lish experience which should give us 
pause have already been mentioned in 


the course of these discussions. We shall 
recall them only briefly here, indicating 
what seem to be their potential threats 
or inadequacies if applied to the Ameri- 
can situation. First, one is struck by the 
multiplicity and diversity of purposes 
proposed for religious instruction both 
among various denominations and within 
particular churches. Perhaps from no seg- 
ment of the curriculum is so much €X- 
pected; at the same time there is probably 
no school field about which there is less 
agreement as to aims or goals. A lack of 
clarity and unity as to the basic objec- 
tives of religious education has, in Eng- 
land, resulted in continued—and certainly 
not decreasing—dissatisfaction with the 
results of that instruction. This in tum 
bears fruit in ever more insistent demands 
for public subvention of denomination 
instruction, both within and outside O 
the state schools. Such a policy if applic 
in the United States would wreck a 
public educational system. z 
Secondly, in the name of making It 
integral and equal part of the curricula” 
religion has been granted absolute’y 
unique status. This is the only subje? 
required of state-supported schools ich 
national law, the only subject for bac 
special conscience rights are vole ie. 
the only subject in an officially intel’ é 
pendent relationship with the morne 
assembly, the only subject aleh 
most schools—must be taught according 
to a pattern deliberately intende Ips 
satisfy most of the major religious gen 
in a community. The danger here !$ still 
such an approach can set religion ail 
further apart from the rest of school ® ial 
the rest of life. Clothed in such spe 
characteristics, religious instruction ce 
haps unavoidably loses touch an jo 
relevance with other fields, with li r56, 
general. When this happens, of 60” 
students and teachers come to 


at 


find th 
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en sone bar rewarding, meaningless, 
na as jee would be well-advised, 
dunk ae a with the problem of reli- 
So place in public schools, to eschew 
an idea that compelling schools to offer 
Aiya aa a real solution. 
Gon see ke ps increased dissatisfac- 
phasi ag eta 3 emands for still more em- 
ippost m religion, hence more public 
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Sarot iG paniti too, that the dis- 
ar ri . hich might attend upon a 
fiche sd religious education program 
a wi “i adversely the life of an entire 
life wd cen might spill over into the 
thar —_ anay itself. It seems clear 
flee lia - sas education the way 
Pattie another direction. 
anptoach maget agrese ag 
(though ee sa ! 1 to commen l It 
tion of co as a vehicle for the realiza- 
the oe religious education), 
Siioce hat erga here carries some 
prided k i and flexible, solidly 
they be e pepalscly fashioned though 
to ae R D llabi appear nevertheless 
boards ie iaer rather than spring- 
devour seid i teachers. Naturally the 
So, ee: arians find them inadequate. 
offer a io many whose concern is to 
religious o vibrant, functional kind of 
pa aa dogmatic, per- 
more in z than the syllabi but certainly 
O E with the peculiar needs and 
rii of a particular class or teacher. 
ave dee caren, mip agreed syllabi 
propriate G that religion is a more ap- 
iste. he ae hool subject than many Amer- 
the syllabe yet conceded, but to adopt 
tiecéssaril us technique is to ress aa 
and tea y and unwisely both studen! 
chers. 
cee conspicuous by its_almost 
tion in F sence is concern for instruc” 
ile 3 religions other than Christianity- 
y in an occasional Sixth Form, and 
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relatively briefly, is any thought given to 
the field of comparative religion. This 
policy is defended on the grounds that 
the job of religious education is to ac- 
quaint students with that orientation 
which prevails in their culture and, fur- 
ther, that they are not truly ready to 
examine other faiths until they are thor- 
oughly grounded in their own. It is not 
proposed to debate this thesis here, but 
for Americans to adopt a similar line 
would be contrary to our political tradi- 
tions and intellectually unsound. Ameri- 
cans have never, since 1791, stood for a 
policy of preferential treatment in the 
field of religion; to say that public schools 
are to concern themselves fairly exclu- 
sively with one way of belief is clearly 
to institute such a policy. To be sure, 
children should, through whatever reli- 
gious instruction it is determined to pro- 
vide, become well acquainted with their 
Judaic-Christian heritage. But this should 
not be made the instrument for the pro- 
motion of commitment to any particular 
faith or sect, and upon the basis of a 
thorough familiarity with the beliefs of 
one’s own people, wide-ranging examina- 
tion of the beliefs of others should be 
encouraged. Effective democratic citizen- 
ship in today’s world demands no less. 


So far, the objections to utilization of 


the English pattern in the United States 


have been concerned with curriculum and 
instruction. Equally cogent, though per- 
haps more quickly disposed of, are the 
dangers inherent in the administrative and 
financial arrangements for the support of 
the dual system. The English experience 
suggests that, if we were to undertake 
large-scale support of denominational 
schools with public funds, we would run 
at least three great risks. In the first place, 
all church schools, even those maintained 
entirely by the state (the “controlled” 
schools), are in a position to insist that 
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headmasters and certain teachers be of a 
articular faith. Thus, for what is in 
effect public employment, denominational 
restrictions are or can be invoked. Few 
propositions are more antithetical to the 
American way than this. In the second 
place, the tenor of present claims, as well 
as the trends of the past, indicates un- 
mistakably that the ultimate objective of 
one—and perhaps two—of the major 
churches of England is complete public 
support for their schools without loss of 
effective control. Can the several Ameri- 
can states afford to maintain two distinct 
systems of education? Do we, by assum- 
ing the burden of parochial school sup- 
port, really enhance the over-all educa- 
tional health of the nation? There is little 
in the English experience to justify an 
affirmative answer to such queries. And in 
the third place, the history of this aspect 
of English educational development indi- 
cates that questions of religious education 
and public support of church schools 
have all too often become political issues, 
At such times educational advance in 
England has been blocked and the schools 
have become centers of acrimony and 
partisan struggle. That, in the United 
States, the question of public money for 
parochial education is potentially such a 
question few would deny. For decades, 
Americans have labored to remove the 
public schools from the hazards of politi- 
cal struggle. The English example sug- 
gests that we have been wise to stand for 
this principle, that we would be foolhardy 
to take any steps in retreat from it, ` 


A FINAL WORD 


Let us return to the theme with which 
these writings began. We must not forget 
the fact that the traditions which have 
shaped educational developments in the 
two countries have been different, and 
vastly different, at far more points than 
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they have been similar. The problems 
which arise out of the contexts of such 
variant traditions require different solu- 
tions. Consider, in the first place, the con- 
trast between an educational system which 
is nationally administered and, in large 
part, maintained and one which is ae 
prized prerogative of the several states 
within the nation. Note the introduction 
in England, almost without protest, of 
the principle of national prescription ot 
a part of the curriculum, There is evi- 
dence, and not only in the area of reli- 
gious instruction, that the trends in Eng- 
land are toward increasing national 
regulation and supervision of the educa- 
tional effort. The institution by national 
law of compulsory religious instruction 
and worship may prove to have been 8 
major step in this direction. Again, the 
traditions (as well as the mere matter p 
geographic size) suggest that this lids 
well be, for England, the wisest course: 
But the questions of drastic dislocation 
and reorientation of basic American cone 
Victions Which are prompted by cansi 
erations of such a shift are grave. 
Finally, consider the contrast bet T 
a country which, from the denomin®” 
tional point of view, is very homogene 
ous indeed and a country which number 
its sects in the hundreds. Add to this the 
tradition in the one country of establis v 
ment and its corollary, religious inequality 
aS against the tradition in the other 7 
church-state separation and equal stat 


ween 


. i her 

for all denominations. Recognize pi lic 
a oe ) 

that the practice of devoting Padi 


Moneys to the support of sectarian ee , 
cational activity has in England rest du- 
Not in increased unity in the over-all € ge 
cational effort, but in its continued om 
mentation, Churches continue to an a 
over how Properly to conduct aa 
struction, demand ever greater ans ate 
tions, insist upon increasingly ope 
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status in the name of denominational in- 
tegrity. It is well to note, as we leave this 
matter, the belief of many that one end 
result of such policies has ‘been the weak- 
cning of churches rather than the strength- 
ening of faith. These hold that it had 
been better for the churches had there 
been no formal religious instruction in 
the schools, that the churches must work 
more vigorously when they cannot de- 
Pend upon the schools to do the job. 


The underlying significance of these 
considerations for American education 
has probably been no better expressed 
than when, in their recent History of 
Education in American Culture, R. Free- 
man Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin re- 
cord the conviction that “In a society 
where religious freedom is allowed but 
where education must be religious, a 
common public school system for all 
children is well-nigh impossible.” 


Intelligible Religion, by Philip H. Phe- 
nix. New York, Harper and Brothers. 
189 pp. $2.75. 


This is a small book, but a careful look 
into it will reveal depths and mysteries and 
values which have puzzled and awed pun- 
dits and common people through the ages. 
Dr. Phenix, associate professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia, has not 
written for the maudlin, the scoffers, the 
dogmatic, or the superficial. He has given 
us a straightforward, lucid, balanced account 
of the fundamental, universal characteristics 
of religious experience. He has by 
diversities of rites, the Babels of symbols, 
the Armageddons of doctrines, and the furi- 
ous tempests of metaphysics, He has simply 
asked, What are the fundamentals of re- 
ligious experience? And he has proceeded, 
with skill and insight, to describe as clearly 
and impartially as possible for him “neces- 
sary components of every human experi- 
ence”—change, dependence, and so forth— 
and to show how religious experience is a 
heightened, serious response to these com- 
ponents and an attempt to interpret them in 
their comprehensive, ultimate reaches, 

Thus the unique virtue of this book is to 
put first things first. Even the best of reli- 
gious leaders and laymen forget the sources 
of their religious notions and practices and 
become futilely embroiled in mutually de- 
structive war over abstractions. The ideas 
of God, the soul, the world beyond, and 
the like are, as Dr. Phenix persuasively con- 
tends, secondary and derived matters; only 
when we found them on “shareable human 
experiences” can they be true and useful. In- 
sistence on our own abstract perspective is 

a violation of the progressive coherence of 
reason and the growing community which 
religion should serve. The overruling con- 


-passed the 


cern should be human unity—the concrete, 
expanding community of mankind—and all 
religion, as well as all reason, is to be ul- 
timately judged by it. 

This book is good news not only for an 
age of anxicty, self-concern, and loneliness, 
but also for a period which pillories the in- 
tellectual, makes a fetish of unintelligibility, 
and absolutely separates religion from rea- 
son. The fractured character of our living 
is reflected in the distorted images of our 
best minds, in science as well as in religion. 
The author’s conception of reason as a CO- 
ordinating agency, his attempt to show that 
religious experience needs the cohering force 
of reason, as reason needs the motivating 
impulse of religion, his conjoining of cate- 
gories traditionally opposed (God and the 
world, value and fact, faith and reason), and 
his conviction that the abandonment of rea- 
son in religion, because of man’s alleged 
finiteness and sin, “prevents the realization 
of the community which is the goal of any 
truly universal religion”—all illustrate 1 
small compass and epitomize in method that 
harmonious inter-working of parts which he 
thinks is the ultimate reality and value for 
man, : 

Professor Phenix is rigorously demanding 
in the enterprise of defining an intelligible 
religion, Having set for himself this task, e 
then proceeds “to illustrate,” as he modestly 
Puts it, “bow an intelligible religious philo 5 
ophy may be constructed,” emphasiziN5 
that the method (and not the results) is the 
important thing. This method consists 1? 
elucidating five fundamental factors ingredi- 
ent in the religious experience—change, ğ 
pendence, order, value, and imperfection 


. h : <tnigM 
and in showing, with the healthy empiric! a 
of science and a su 


motive and import 
tions, how these int 
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btle sympathy for X 
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© be 

tion.) equated with “religious interpreta- 

the `? What is the exact relation between 
community 


TO . eat 
Progressive realization of 


(the ultimate good) and God? Is God no 
more than a quality, an aspect, a dimension 
of our experience? Is God so inaccessible 
and impotent? Why is not God incarnate 
in that sacrificial love of the human com- 
munity which constitutes in this view, and 
I think correctly, “salvation”? And why is 
our action not judged by that total creative 
process, the source of our being, rather than 
by the next stage? For is it not the material 
energies of life that save US, rather than 
ideal possibilities? This book, like the uni- 
verse it describes, is pregnant with unan- 
swered questions; We would hope that the 
ers might be delivered more fully in a 


answ 
sequel. 
What are the values of this work? For 
philosophy: it is an important contribution 
by American 


in a labor but recently begun 
philosophers, the laying of experimental 
foundations for a universal religious view 
that can guide man in the days of his crisis. 
For religion: it is a bold, fresh re-examina- 
tion of universal religious issues in the light 
of our own experience, and a reshaping of 
answers according’ to the needs 


e community of man n. 


education: it suggests @ 
way by which the American schools, dedi- 
cated to the principle of treating all things 
intelligibly, may not only make common 
cause with the community-building forces 
of universal religion (and unalterably oppose 
what is unintelligible and darkly authori- 
tarian there), but may discover 10. religious 
experience an ally and a friend. For the life 
of reason and life of religion, at their best, 
both exemplify and serve the creative COM- 


munity of man. 


religion’s 
and resources of th 
our own time. For 


Howar L. PARSONS 
University of Tennessee 


The Doctrines of the Great Educators, 

Ru London, Macmillan 

and Co. Ltd.; New York, St. Martin’s 
Press, 1954 vii + 311 PP $275 


ze of Robert Roberton Rusk, un- 
in Education at the Uni- 
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versity of Glasgow, may not be familiar to 
many students of education in the United 
States, particularly those of the younger 
generation. Born in 1879, he belongs to an 
epoch now sinking rapidly into the past, a 
generation whose point of view is worth 
preserving, and whose influence will be 
missed. The Doctrines of the Great Educa- 
tors, one of Dr. Rusk’s early works, first ap- 
peared in 1918. Now, three years after his 
retirement, and thirty-si3 


years after the 
original edition, his publishers have pre- 
sented the American public with a new re- 
vised and enlarged edition. 

The reviewer hesitates, remembering this 
long and distinguished career, to approach 
this work in an adversely critical spirit. At 
the same time it has been reissued for the 
current generation of students in education. 
Were it not for this the puzzling inconsist- 
encies in this little volume might well be 
passed over in silence. 

For one thing there is surprisingly little 
revision or enlargement of the original text 
considering the enormous changes which 
have occurred in educational thought, re- 
search, and scholarship since World War I. 
The preface is almost identical with the 
original in 1918. Some chapters ( for ex- 
ample, Milton, Locke, Rousseau) have been 
substantially rewritten, others (Plato, Quin- 
tilian, Elyot, Loyola) are but slightly 
changed. A surprisingly brief chapter on 
Dewey—shorter than that given to Rous- 
seau, Herbart, or Montessori—has been 
added. One would expect, under the cir- 
cumstances, some explanatory comment 
from the author when a work is reissued 
after so long a period, with so little basic 
revision. 

The purpose of the work as stated in 1918 
and in 1954 is clear. It “confines itself to 
an exposition of the doctrines of a limited 
number of representative educators.” To a 
certain extent the author has accomplished 

what he set out to do. His brief chapters are 
full of well-known quotés, adequately foot- 
noted and quickly available. To this degree 
the worl: performs a function quite differ- 
ent from that of an anthology. 


The trouble is that Dr. Rusk has at- 
tempted to do far more than this: at one and 
the same time to “confine” himself to an 
“exposition” of the ideas of leading educa- 
tional thinkers, and to do a critical analysis 
of these ideas. The two things cannot, by 
definition, be done at one and the same time. 
To attempt to do so in these brief chapters 
leads too often to confusion and even dis- 
tortion, The author's advice to students t° 
read the texts of the authors will not cor- 
rect this. On the contrary, it is only to ene 
who already knows his Plato, Rou: aU, or 
Dewcy that this volume may be provocative 

For example, the author specifically ds 
claims any intent to show “how educational 
doctrines are related to the intellectual and 
social tendencies of the times in which they 
originated.” Yet a reading of his chapters in 
dicates that he has been unable to avoid po 
ing so. But because he has committed hime 
self to exposition rather than historical od 
terpretation, he has had to resort to 4 kine 
of historical shorthand which may be not 
only meaningless but even misleading tO pe 
unwary student. An example of this is to be 
found in the chapter on Elyor (pp: 51-52} 


Socrates had turned from physical specale 
tion as an unprofitable study, and therealte™ 
fixed his thought upon man and his estate, ack 
conversion had determined the course of hada 
culture, which became rich in the products d 
the mind, in literature, philosophy and i 
thus the renaissance movement in education yen 
its attempt to reinstate in its entirety the 8° 4 eg 
age of Grecce’s greatest triumphs, was P 
tined to be humanistic rather than realis 


The student should know that our informa” 
tion about Socrates is too limited to pl 
such generalizations as this, and he show ” 
be puzzled by such words as “conversion 
“determined,” “predestined.” The aa, 
is that, precisely because of Dr. Rusk’s g 
tinguished career, the student may ace 
statements like this uncritically. «Bava D 
It is obvious that a simple exposition i. 
an author’s ideas is difficult. It tends tO ees 
some repetition of introductory ee t 
Hence there is an irresistible temptation a 
add historical background statement os 
interpretation as well. But Dr. Rusk 
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= eam tis own strong opinions, often 
sha = anc controversial, creep into his 
a wae aah pitts himself, The result isa form 

paragraph organization which, though it 
oe remains bewildering and 
inadequate! j = anly he derided, andl sg 
Main Seana rg Diag iach Agunst the 
ideas n Platis, Lacke or Rousseau S 
E on - a naceta accompaniment of 
which is bi = wer works, the relevance of 
themes ei ae ahaa clear. To these two 
Rusk’s er ” almost always added Dr. 
sea a, y i, nepal on the doctrines 1n 
tities a Q moral pronouncements some- 

e dogmatic in tone. 


Tho F 

v 3 

in oth igh this tendency appears frequently 

er ch; on ee Bi kE i Pike 

of Jol r chapters, it is in his brief discussion 
J 1 SALSE e . 

nee. Dew ey that the defects of this ap- 
ach are 

no bri are most apparent, One need hold 

vi rief for Dewey 

lolently h 

which sa 


, may disagree with him 
yet many balk at this chapter 
ideas, a pies to be an “exposition” of his 
Attempt Sn us an exposition at all, bur an 
Major sails cae 25 pages) to discuss his 
Size those "| gna his central ideas, to criti- 
usk's own co Š and to interpolate Dr. 
Sequences of ntoyersial opinions. The con- 

usk’s obvio swali an attempt, given Dr. 
Ment, are me bias and method of treat- 

his Serine mene inevitable. E mples of 
Ment, i combination of objective state- 
e torial supporting references, and 
ter, In a ka appear throughout the chap- 

a discussion of Dewey’s treatment 0 


end 
con 2d Means (pp. 286-87) We find this 
Nelusion: pp. 2 7 


The 
ender DE of thus disposing of ends is to 
thadingly > Meaningless; an aimless life is ac- 
baw cond Something to be commended rather 
Ñ: Veen ee ... he recognizes no difference 
âS been the protozoon and the creature who 
Made a little lower than the ange 


In ey: 

¿“R this fashi 7 
ism A pation, selecting passages for criti- 
Moye ether than exposition, the author 


The = Human Nature and Conduct, t0 
c g amn Certainty, How We Think, 
w fusing Y and Education. In a long, often 
: € fing E Sia of Dewey’s “pragmatism, 
4o bg author concluding (0n PP- 293° 

“emocratic society ‘the individual 


too has to be treated as an end in himself. 
Dewey tries to evade this conclusion by 
designating certain excursions into higher 
mathematics as ‘playing with concepts’. . . -” 
On The Dewey School and the emphasis on 
life activities in the curriculum (pp. 297-98), 
Dr. Rusk’s summary comment is that 
“Dewey evidently plumps for food and 
furniture. ...” 

Dr. Rusk tries to be fair. He points out 
Dewey’s contribution to educational thought 
and progress and in doing so, contradicts 
himself more than once. But this does not 
alter the effect of distortion conveyed by 
the whole. Whatever one’s judgment on 
Dewey's philosophy, it deserves more 
thoughtful and more extended treatment 


than this. 
N. D. Hoyt 


Smith College 


The Workshop Way with Foreign Stu- 
dents, by Kate V. Wofford (Studies in 
Education). Gainesville, Fla., Univer- 
sity of Florida Press. 1954 149 PP» 
$2.50. 

It is heartening t 
ence” that combine: 
that keeps its heart warm i i 
exact. The Workshop Way with Foreign 
Students is a scientific account of a recent 
Turkish Rural Education Project under- 
taken by the College of Education at the 
University of Florida, in which twenty-five 
Turkish educators and several hundred 
Americans cooperated in a year of inquiry 


and interaction. 
The author, 4 spe 


o find “technical assist- 
s humanity and sciences 
but its research 


cialist on rural educa- 
tion at the University of Florida, went to 
Turkey in 1951» at the invitation of the 
Turkish Ministry of Education, to make a 
survey of rural education. This led to the 
lan of sending selected Turkish teachers 

to the United States for 


and administrators "n. ited | 
a workshop. This “simple idea” required 


complex implementation. however, involv- 
ing the Türkish Ministry 0: Tducation, the 
American ambassador and cultural affairs 
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officer, the University of Florida, the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations (who largely 
financed the project), the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, the United States Office 
of Education, and innumerable other institu- 
tions and individuals. The project cost well 
over $100,000, not to mention the coopera- 
tion and devotion of hundreds of people. 

Unique features of the Rural Education 

Project were: (1) the group came as a team, 
(2) it was non-English-speaking (using an 
interpreter), (3) it was composed of peo- 
ple of varying degrees of status, (4) the job 
expectations of the group on their return 
to Turkey had been defined—each was to 
continue with his job, and (5) the Project 
was both instructional and experimental. 
These features were, of course, difficult and 
challenging. How could non-English-speak- 
ing people get along? What would be the 
effect of their age and rank status? Could 
the United States really aid them in their 
Turkish problems? From the first there was 
insistence on democratic procedure, and the 
group itself formulated its own “ground 
rules,” evaluations, and plans for future 
work in Turkey. 

The Project itself was magnificently car- 
ried out, from the Ankara—United States 
pre-planning, New York City orientation, 
and Gainesville orientation phases to the ac- 
tual experience at the University of Florida 
and elsewhere. Emphasis, even in orienta- 
tion, was on direct experience, group discus- 
sion, and continuous evaluation. From the 
Turkish students’ own goals the broad cur- 
riculum areas were defined, the central cores 
being “Rural Education” and “Human 
Growth and Development.” Their own 
committees saw to recreation, telling Ameri- 
cans about Turkey, and learning about the 
United States, There were many field ex- 
periences at rural, city, and university 
schools, rural health centers, agricultural 
centers, and 4-H clubs, not to mention a 
pleasure-educational trip to Miami at Christ- 
mas and an extended educational tour that 
took the group as far north as Buffalo and 
included Wasi.iugton, D. C. On niany occa- 
sions the students lived in American homes, 


and their hosts were impressed with the 
Turks’ courtesy and charm. ae 
One must applaud this “Workshop Way, 
both in conception and in application. The 
gains were numerous and clear, perhaps es- 
pecially in the students’ own usc of the dem- 
ocratic process and in their own plans for 
implementation in Turkey. Valuable, t00, 
were the various suggestions for improve- 
ment. Workshop members should be more 
carefully selected, especially as regards elim- 
inating “autocratic personalities” and perhaps 
stressing younger people (despite pe 
tions the group had an age-division). ‘Ther 
should be more orientation, both in the 
home country and in the United States, 49 
with great stress on the English language, 
Living with American families is preferab e 
to dormitory life. Direct experiences shou è 
be introduced earlier and stressed even H A 
Finally, more time should be allowed ven 
everything—a lesson Americans never le we 
well enough. No suggestion was made, ho! 
ever, for financing long-term projects: oo 
We cannot yet evaluate the Project e 
curately, however. Why did all but six ie 
ticipants indicate they hoped not to ae 
to their old jobs? How will they apply © ği 
new skills and enthusiasm when siron ai 
by the realities of Turkey? Will ne orts 
tinue as a team, with coordinated “all e- 
with continuous evaluation? Much bila f 
pend on the part the Turkish pinia o- 
Education plays in encouraging ther 
rams. in 
å The value to the Americans involved 
the Project is not appraised by Dr. ¥ : jicit 
(and should certainly be a more Į work 
and integral part of any internation? e 1E 
shop) but is clear on every pase a expe 
flects with irony that the goals an ê needed 
ences of the Workshop are urgently cannot 
by American teachers, who certainly cati? 
take democracy and functional © j 
for granted. ` «act is 
Much of the success of the Projec" nde!” 
to Dr. Wofford, whose insight °° + hei! 
standing directed both the plans 9°) isio, 
application, One sees her world-tune 
even in the book’s format, where 


+. due 
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Fas Bay ss linoleum block designs 
ees on an ce Jr., remind readers of a 
cae w different from our own. The 

as written not so much to give an ac- 
ain = an experiment as to show through 
i s, methodology, and suggestions the 
iyi bids ror suggest, indeed, that 
the ee pene and functional than 

Tk ec al approach. 
Ri ts dai we can achieve personal and 
chines pe es contacts through the ma- 
iter kee R foundations, and 
Gaim, wilding an international coop- 
ste, a on science and reality as well 
bei en: hope. It is already bringing 
redai si than one in which Turks are 
-being Da A social disnce scales 
i his E no Day F ho terrible. 
ings sad jea iea ve a ellow human be- 
otn Gone teachers; the world as a 
Problems.» in w hich all of us have common 
and aspirations. 
Marcarer L, CORMACK 
Brooklyn College 


Childyeyp 
a Humor, A Psychological An- 
Coe ic eon Wolfenstein. Glen- 
Risen, ++ The Free Press, 1954. 224 PP» 


T 
vadi who work with children, or 
Chavior or ong frequently find their 
amusement ee conversation a source of 
World in a ; heir naiveté puts the adult 
e laugh new and unexpected perspective. 
eo So aca them as at our- 
No auch Most instances, however, We do 
Unny to with the children, for what 1s 
them, a us is often incomprehensible to 
aPt to i what they regard as hilarious is 
n opo mane to us. 
aly aS Humor, A Psychological 
tie oy. tha Wolfenstein concerns her- 
Her į the child’s view of the ludicrous. 
"egard i tmation as to what children actually 
Views a funny has been drawn from inter- 
jour ee children between the ages of 
u Y sto twelve who were asked to tell 
ries, jokes they knew, funny things 


te 


that happened in class, things that had made 

them laugh. To further explore the com- 

prehension of jokes and of joke conventions 

and technique as well as the suppressed as- 

sociations children might have to certain 

jokes, she also interviewed another group 

of six- to seventeen-year-olds. These young- 

sters were asked to react to and explain the. 
jokes and riddles which she proposed to 
them. 

This is not a quantitative study, A brief 
statement concerning the nature of the data 
is tucked away in the appendix, but the sta- 
tistically minded reader will look in vain 
for many details regarding the number of 
children of a given age preferring a par- 
ticular category of joke. The author has 
chosen instead to present the jokes which 
she has found to be characteristic at various 
stages of development and to explore as 
deeply as possible their meanings to the 
children. Her interpretations are based on 
psychoanalytic findings. 

Essential for the understanding of chil- 
dren’s humor is the necessity for taking it 
(and them) seriously. The underlying mo- 
tive in joking is the transformation of a pain- 
ful experience into something from which 
one can derive pleasure. The child, being 
small, and frequently inept in dealing with 
the world of persons and of things, is subject 
to considerable amounts of frustration. 
What he regards as funny depends to a large 
degree on the areas in which he has been 
having difficulty and the extent to which 
he is beginning to gain control over them. 
Thus the toilet talk, the name calling, and the 
rhyming activities which provoke such hi- 
larity in the four- and five-year-old tend to 
be disdained by the six- to ten-year-old. His 
interest is rather in joking riddles, which 
Wolfenstein sees as a source of concealed 
meanings related to his earlier concerns over 
sexual matters and his own place in the 
family. The joke protagonist at this stage 
often is the moron, a character whose ac- 
tivities represent the repressed desires and 
wishes of the child, although on a conscious 
level he is disassociated from him. This de- 
nial of personal feeling in connection with 
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his repertoire of jokes and riddles drops out 
as the child approaches adolescence. He be- 
gins to need to be “in the mood” for jok- 
ing. He can identify himself with the pro- 
tagonist and can embellish his joke with 
appropriate mimicry. 

Although Wolfenstein asserts that she did 
not start with a preconceived idea that 
changes in the style of joking would neces- 
sarily correspond to the changing phases of 
the child’s psychosexual development, some 
of her readers will undoubtedly feel that 
her treatment of her data does reveal such 
preconceptions. Those with differing psy- 
chological orientation will find certain of 
her interpretations unacceptable. However, 
to quibble over these points is to miss the 
essential richness of the book, which lies in 
its revelation of the nature of children’s 
humor. The reader is permitted to view not 
only what the child thinks is funny, but also 
through the child’s own comments to learn 
why he regards it so. He gets a glimpse of 
how the youngster sees his earlier attempts 
at being funny and how he feels about the 
humor of those who are older than he. On 
a deeper level, particularly in those instances 
where the facts of the child’s life circum- 
stances are described, it becomes possible to 
see how the child’s joking serves the end of 
helping him to cope more adequately with 
reality. 

This book reflects the current trend in 
psychoanalytic research toward increasing 
concern with ego functioning and develop- 
ment in mentally healthy individuals, Re- 
latively little space is given to the elucidation 
of psychoanalytic concepts, They are, how- 
ever, revealed with considerable clarity in 
the interpretation of children’s jokes. The 
use of psychoanalytic jargon is minimal, 

Children’s Humor has by no means ex- 
hausted the possibilities for studying the 
situations which children regard as funny, 
or the role which humor plays in their de- 
velopment. There is much to be learned 
about its manifestations jn infancy, for ex- 
ample, and in children of varying cultural 
backgrounds. The book has, however, 
opened up’a number of interesting possibili- 


ties for insight into children’s humor and for 
a deeper understanding of its meaning in 
their lives, 
Minnie ALMY l 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Education and Health of the Partially 
Seeing Child (Third Edition), by W ini- 
fred Hathaway. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1954. 227 pp. $375 


This book has been a monumental ne 
ence in the education of children wih i 
visual handicap. It has been the standar 
text used in teacher-training institutions Iar 
ing programs for teachers of exception’ 
children. 

It is estimated by the author that ot Be 
children in the United States are in need y 
special educational help because they a! 
partially sighted, while only 8,000 
special educational facilities providec 
them. The school systems that are 
such provisions are chiefly those AP n 
larger urban areas; little attention is g!% on 
to the partially seeing child in small por 
munities and in rural areas. The long-range 
goal is to provide the necessary faciliti ride 
all areas. States best equipped to cra 
programs are those having a pereapy de 
propriation for this purpose, and : Se mini 
partment of special education with ad! ately 
trative and supervisory personnel adeg"! pe r- 
prepared to formulate and to put into op 


x 5 sp poss! 
ation a program offering the best | 
results, 


have 
q for 
king 

the 


es 10 


ch- 
- all reac 
The author stresses the need for al e 


ers to have an understanding of re 4 rhe 
fects, so that adaptations can be sane asis 8 
regular classroom, Considerable emp chil 
Placed on the fact that partially se¢"8 ich 
dren should remain in the regular oe Ipe 
their non-handicapped peers and n of the 
with class work requiring close worn 
eyes in a specially equipped plaso a ress 

In dealing with educational pre ange? 
the present edition appears to be mt e 
from previous editions. No attention u itor 
to the pros and cons of visual and # 
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aids, such as movies and television, which 
are now used to a considerable degree in the 
regular elementary school classroom. The 
author devotes only one paragraph to the 
fact that some partially seeing children have 
accompanying handicaps of mental retarda- 
tion or a physical handicap other than the 
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visual problem. No mention is made of de- 
sirable programs for these children, nor is 
consideration given to vocational training 
for them as contributing members of our 
society. j 
Mavrice H. FOURACRE 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


An unfortunate inaccurate statement ap- 
peared in my article in the February, 1955 


in learning in his later work.” Actually one 
of his last major research undertakings, The 
Psychology of Wants, Interests, and Atti- 
tudes (Appleton-Century, 1935), was de- 
voted to a study of motivation. In the 


stinctive—he calls them original propen- 
sities—and that they exert an influence on 
learning not only by initially stimulating 
behavior, but also by determining what be- 
havior will be selected for survival (learn- 
ing). A somewhat new point is that wants, 
interests, and attitudes themselves are modi- 
fied by the same processes of learning as 
are the thoughts and actions which are 
stimulated by them. . 

Then to make the picture complete, 1t 
must be added that Thorndike’s treatise on 
applicd psychology, Hunzan Nature and the 
Social Order (Macmillan, 1940), contains 
an extended discussion of “Wants” which 
includes a detailed “Inventory of Human 
Wants.” 


Perciva, M. Symorps 
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Wo roles and their education 
to bé Pine id changing society would seem 
Writers i gee It is not so clear that 
Profitable « scientists have considered it 
and yaks to attempt to study men’s roles 
OF in a ir education cither in a changing 
Cal a unchanging society. One practi- 
Ta, evidence of this is the fact that the 
Nir College Library catalogue has 
iting eee drawers full of cards 
nn, titles of books about “Women 
gs ‘Women and—”. These cards 
00k 23 inches in thickness. Cards for 
S about men measure three-fourths 

One inch and bear such vague, gen- 


TA 
g m rofessor Lloyd-Jones is Chairman of the 
Sston on the Education of Women of the 
She has Council on Education. Since 195° 
of i traveled in more than twenty countries 
She i Ope, the Near East, and South America. 
"s Dewy Sater of Student Personnel Work 
nother aching (Harper & Brothers, 1954); 
l heip pet article on the subject of Women an 
at ducation will appear in Tue Recor 
year, 


€ this 


eral titles as “Of Mice and Men” and 
“Man the Unknown”! 

Be this evidence or not, in 1953 the 
American Council on Education decided 
to establish a commission to “explore the 
current and long-range needs of women 
as a result of the impact of changing so- 
cial conditions upon them and to encour- 
age the development of new and more 
effective educational programs to meet 
these needs.” In the two years of subse- 
quent activity, the Commission has en- 
deavored in a number of ways to deter- 
mine the scope of the problem, to isolate 
the more significant phases, to discover 
what studies have been completed or are 
under way which would be helpful, and 
to stimulate research, discussion and 
experimentation among numerous and 
varied institutions and organizations. To 
assist in its explorations and planning, the 
Commission has brought to its mectings 
as consultants respected authorities in the 
fields of the social sciences, human devel- 
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opment, public relations, and continuing 
education. 


ACCELERATION OF SOCIAL 
CHANGE 


One of the more graphic descriptions 
of the accelerated pace at which social 
change goes on is that by Turck, who 
calls this an age of explosion. 


Once in a great while the tempo of 
progress quickens, A society explodes in a 
flood of new ideas, new tastes, new stand- 
ards. A fresh and exciting age emerges 
marked by changed attitudes, changed cus- 
toms, changed goals—and alive with ex- 
panded opportunities for those who first 
recognize the new signposts and have the 
courage to follow them. 

Today’s Americans are living in one of 
these extraordinary periods of human his- 
tory. The culture and the economy of the 
United States have, in less than a genera- 
tion, exploded into an entirely new dimen- 
sion. Only the nagging threats of war, the 
preoccupation with daily headlines, could 
have kept so many Americans from realiz- 
ing what has happened. The atomic burst 
was only a part of the American explosion. 
World historians will still be talking about 
the age of the American Explosion when 
Los Alamos may be as little remembered as 
the spot where man first learned to light a 
fire. 

Mr. Turck documents his thesis. In 
terms of fifty-three statistical facts, he 

summarizes the growth and expansion of 
American cultural, economic, and pro- 
ductivity indices, by decades, from 1890 
to 1950. Very briefly, his graph shows a 
slight rise from 1890 to 1900, a slight 
decline from 1900 to 1910, then a gradual 
rise to 1930, a slight decline between 1930 
and 1940, and then a tremendous rise be- 
tween 1940 and 1950; in fact, a rise which 
was twice as great as that for the previous 
fifty vears. 
1! Fenton B. Turck, “The American Explo- 


sion.” The Scientific Avonthly, Vol. LXXV, No. 
3. September, 1952. 


Among his statistical facts are these: 
S 


1. Americans increased their annual i 
of electrical energy more between 1940 ane 
1950 than in the entire previous time spee 
electric power has been installed in an " 

2. The average American's real puic ar 
ing power was 53 per cent greater in oe 
than in 1940. After adjustment for the a <a 
in living costs, the average yoringni 
real wages were 35 per cent higher last yea 
than in 1938. ? 

3. The avetige family dict improved aA 
ficiently to help produce children 2-3 ee 
taller than children of the same age 5° J jess 
ago. This food cost the breadwinner 
than half the percentage of his income 
spent in 1900. ericans 

4. Forty-five per cent more Am si 
graduated from colleges in 1948 than 
1940. . e 

5. Ina steel plant, it takes 5 hours To A 
neal a ton of strip stecl—instead of eis 
a textile plant, an electronic device “f 1% 
dye color in 2% minures—instead © 
hours, 


e ourput of 


-s scade, th noe 
6. In the 1940-50 decade t had since 


petroleum increased more than i 
the discovery of oil, 

7- More Bibles were purchasc¢ he 
1941 and 1951 than were bought in © 
vious 40 years.2 


d berwee” 
pre- 


a was 
e 65 
Jion 
ole 
fif- 


Before World War H, glewion 
merely starting. In 1948, there = 
television stations and almost @ a 
receiving sets. For the country a$ f i 
the number has been multiplied HA are 
teen during the past five years. Th phrubs 
now more television sets than ba 
in the city of Chicago. 


SOCIAL CHANGE ANP 


WOMEN’S LIVES 4 
i individuals 4° 
Human beings as individua dap! 


groups must, of course, constantly tine 
to social change. One can OYP ip = 
that changes in individual and 8" pee? 
havior in the last fifteen years hg 
accelerated sharply in line W! l 


? Ibid. 
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Moving changes in society. Adaptations 
in such behavior in themselves constitute 
significant social changes that bring about 
still further changes. _ i 
Between 1890 and 1940 the average 
age òf first marriage for women in this 
Country declined steadily in small incre- 
ments one-half vear from 22 to 21.5. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 it declined sharply 
lg years from 21.5 to 20.1. This is the 
Youngest average age of first marriage 
for women recorded since census data 
on this point became available, in 1890, 
Perhaps the youngest ever in this 
tis oe anid the youngest in any of 
Tiaia of the Western World. 
ka = observers from South Amer- 
Selves nc have confessed them- 
Dune rie to understand why our 
tes ee e rush into marriage while 
if, E e aa so immature (as they view 
these ae interesting to speculate with 
ia in from other lands as to the 
thie re or es factors that has caused 
country = ri of first marriage in this 
ite eck: rop so precipitously at the 
Tes ‘ee Vat it has tsen n many others. 
RA data erage woman in 1890 had her 
ee hen she was 31.9. In 1940 she 
In T ai ition her last child was born. 
mle P she was only 26.1. It would ap- 
af et women are having an average 
Within It three children, but having these 
Yane a si -year period, and now the 
voma a AA of half of all married 
Mothers is in the first grade when the 
of child = only 32 years old. The ee 
88 it sang os is only about half as long 
3 ie © generations ago. : 
ie nection with this startling fact, 
C immediately arises r w 
oii fa women are falling down on their 
portant function—reproduction. 
lnu a seems to be that there are fewer 
b il amilies of six children or more, 
here are more of three and four chil- 


dren than there used to be. The annual 
rate of population increase in the United 
States is now 1.7; for the world as a 
whole it is only 1.1. An important factor 
in this, of course, is the sharply lowered 
mortality rate in this country. In any 
event, we are now the fastest growing 
nation in the world. 

Not only do substantial reductions in 
infant mortality contribute to our popu- 
lation increase, but noteworthy also is the 
fact that women now live to an average 
age of at least 72. The Commission finds 
worthy of considerable study the fact 
that half of all of the mothers are only 
32 when their youngest child goes into 
first grade, and that they then face a span 
of go years to which little attention has as 
yet been paid. Young women may reason- 
ably expect that they will marry within 
the first two decades of their lives and 
have a family of three children in the 
third decade, but they might well give 
far more attention than they apparently 
are now giving to the fact that after this 
they will have more of their lives still to 
live than they have already lived. 

Jane Berry, who made a study of The 
Life Plans of Freshman and Sophomore 
College Women in fifteen colleges and 
universities in the country, reports that 
these young women were almost unani- 
mous in expecting that they would marry 
immediately upon finishing college, or 
even before they finished college, and 
would have several children in close suc- 
cession after this. Beyond their expecta- 
“marrying and living happily 
’ however, they were vague as 
thought their ensuing lives 


tion of 
ever after,’ 
to how they 


might be spent. 
That these freshman and sophomore 


women are quite realistic in expecting 
that they will marry soon and have sev- 
eral children is borne out by an interest- 
ing study that is reported by President 
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Anne Pannell of Sweet Briar College. In 
1953 Sweet Briar asked the 60 graduates 
of the Class of 1930 and the 59 graduates 
of the Class of 1945 to report about 
themselves. Among other interesting facts 
was information about whether and when 
they had married and how many children 
they had. None of the Class of 1930 was 
married before graduation. By 1935 only 
34 of this Class were married. It was 20 
years before every member of the Class 
of 1930 was married. On the other hand, 
three members of the Class of 1945 Were 
married before graduation. Five years 
after graduation 52 members of this Class 
were married; and by 1953—in eight 
years—every member of the Class of 
1945 had accomplished what it had taken 
the Class of 1930 twenty years to do. 
Furthermore, in nine years the 59 grad- 
uates of the Class of 1945 had produced 
123 children, while the 60 graduates of 
the Class of 1930 required 23 years to 
produce almost precisely the same num- 
ber of children: 124! At the end of nine 
years the Class of 1945 had an average 
of 2.41 children, while the Class of 1930 
after 23 years had an average of only 
2.29 children. i 
Almost anyone, with only the slightest 
encouragement, is willing to speculate as 
to why the younger set has taken to pro- 
ducing babies at such a rate. Among the 
reasons may be an unconscious apprecia- 
tion of the fact that there is nowada 
almost no health hazard in having a baby. 
Dr. Howard Taylor, head of Gynecol- 
ogy and Obstetrics at the Presbyterian 
Hospital in New York City, reported 
recently that babies were being born at 
this hospital at the rate of about 4.000 per 
year and that during the preceding 30 
months they had not -had one maternal 
death. As a matter of fact, stereotypes of 
women as the weaker sex are vanish- 
ing. A survey which covered a single 


ys 


day in 1953 showed that on that day 
there were 1,206,592 patients in the 6,840 
registered hospitals. There were 642,156 
men and only 564,436 women—77,72° 
more men. Dr. Frank G. Dickinson, Di- 
rector of the American Medical Assucla- 
tion’s Bureau of Medical Economic af 
search, points out that even in the chi 5 
bearing years of a woman's life, nee” Is 
15 and 44, the number of men in hospi 
exceeded the number of women 64 
13,000. In the years between 45 and e 
the excess of men hospitalized was a 
51,000. After the age of 65, the gna 
of men and women was about the n l 
Although the relation of accidents ie 
occupational diseases to these ngn y 
needs additional study, such a ye 
would never be able to explain ~ 
there were 11,300 more males agi 
males under 15 years old in aia was 
pitals on the day when this survey 
made. a 
Under conditions existing in RS 
couple could expect to have only a In 
of joint survival for husband and about 
1950 a couple could expect to has s “hel 
41 vears of married life. During ‘ill 
last r4 years together the hog 2 qdret 
ordinarily have no unmarried C 


aple 
fe ae 4 e coup 

remaining with them. Thus p marie 

ars O 

ars they 
In 


contrast, the chances in 1890 W ; 
that one spouse would die at 1 ‘ld was 
years before their youngest chi 
married. naking: 
Most of the studies of ho iren 0 
especially those including age of 
preschool age, reveal the long a red 
hard and exacting work that are ther 
of the mother in the household. xt mely 
more, she is required to be i of 
versatile, performing a W! i 
activities and knowing how 
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and balance these activities so that they 
add up to physical and mental health and 
happiness for every member of the family. 
Contrasted with these pictures of the 
long and intense daily activities of the 
average American mother in her home 
are those of mothers, even of young chil- 
dren, who leave their children during the 
day with grandmother or at a nursery 
school or day-care center while they go 
to some kind of full-time work. These 
Mothers almost surely spend evenings and 
Week ends catching up on household 
work. Fifteen years ago, in 1940, only 
a = : 10 mothers worked. Today 
Shatin of tout mothers has a job. The 
a ~ 5 herkes this is good or bad, 
on Seia ee argued with high feeling 
Sinead and, is usually discussed as if 
iaer co not working were always a 
lE are f choice. Many thoughtful peo- 
wips a eS out that this is not al- 
ever, wii erg are many others, how- 
the Sve-an Da the fact that children of 
Tew aa ei milon mether who 
fer denne fot a may saf- 
vesult may swell x depri aote as a 
inquents bs: ell the ranks of juvenile de- 
veloped iin though most people have de- 
thither strong opinions on this score, 
Sa sia who seem most entitled by 
ths gcc pois to express their views in 
of ig are either divided in their points 
zations fi wish to qualify any generali- 
Marri ney ate willing to make. 7 
are still _ children, and homemaking 
UE throt Ca not only from 20 tO 30, 
‘Hite 3 ighout the lives of most women, 
they teen evidence, however, that wiii 
all of a ee central, they may not ien b 
30 as be oman’s life so complesely Y ee 
1er Jife z do during the third decade © 
- In spite of the fact that marriage 


and i 
homemaking are s0 important, espe- 


Cial] 
ang Y between 20 and 30, that high school 
l ] age 


Colle , Š 
llege girls cannot see beyon 


30 with any degree of realism, still there 
is evidence that much else of importance 
gocs on in the lives of American women 
after they have passed 30. 


WOMEN AND THE ECONOMIC 
WORLD 


Women are entering more fully into 
the economic life of the country. They 
now constitute almost one-third of the 
workers of the United States. Further- 
more, more than half of the women 
workers in the United States are 35 years 
of age or older, and the trend is toward a 
higher proportion of women workers in 
the older group. 

Employers are looking in vain these 
days for young women just out of high 
school or college to serve as secretaries, as 
nurses, as teachers, as members of the 
armed forces, and in every other occupa- 
tion for which society has expected to 
recruit workers of this age group. It is 
not hard to understand why there are so 


o workers to be had when one 


few youn 
considers the whole-hearted enthusiasm 


with which young women are entering 
into marriage and child rearing at more 
and more youthful ages. The pattern that 
used to prevail—going through school, 
working for a while, and then marrying 
without expectation of returning to the 
labor market—has been sharply modified. 
Employers in the 1930's, if they had 
wanted them in spite of the depression, 
could have selected their employees from 
a plethora of alumnae, all eager to work 
for a while before marriage. On the other 
there must be very few alumnae of 
1945 Who are 
h their chil- 


hand, 
Sweet Briar classes since 


not completely taken up wit 
dren and their homes. 

The scarcity of employees 20 to 35 
years of age, “both men and women, is 
exaggerated by another factor. A study 
of population figures for 1940 and esti- 
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mated figures for 1960 shows that in 1960 
we shall have in the population 75 per 
cent more men and women over 65 years 
of age than we had in 1940 and 73 per 
cent more children under 10 years of age 
than we had in 1940, but only 3 per cent 
more men and women between the ages 
of 20 and 34. Since one-half of all adult 
women are now employed regularly or 
are in and out of the labor force, this 
means it is women of 30 or over, rather 
than those 14 to 18, who should be mak- 
ing vocational plans or they will other- 
wise move without planning into occupa- 
tional life. A tendency for women over 
30 to work outside their homes was ac- 
celerated by World War II and has in no 
way subsided during the last ten years. 
The National Manpower Council is en- 
gaged in a study of womanpower at the 
present time. Pending the outcome of this 
study it seems reasonable to assume that 
the tendency of women to work outside 
of their homes after the ages of 30 or 35 
will increase. 

The Commission is watching with in- 
terest the effects of the shorter work 
week, the possibilities of more part-time 
jobs for women, day-care for children 
that provides more adequately for thcir 
emotional needs as well as physical care 
and safety, and proposals for equality 
in provisions for income tax deductions 
for expenses legitimately associated with 
work, whether these be for business ex- 
penses, for tools, or for competent child 
care. 


WOMEN AND THE COMMUNITY 


Many organizations today and many 
thoughtful people are stressing the im- 
portance of full and increasingly intelli- 
gent participation by alt of its citizens if 
American society is to remain free. Not 
only in the United States but ‘n many 
other countries of the world, women are 


taking an increasingly responsible and 
intelligent role in community life, espe- 
cially on a local level. As yet, however, 
education has not found a Way to pre- 
pare a woman during her high school or 
even her college years to carry out incelli- 
gently the community responsibilities she 
will typically assume ten or twenty years 
later. It is generally agreed that women 
still have far to go and much to do in 
perfecting their roles as intelligent par- 
ticipants and leaders in community living 
on a local, national, and international 
scale. 

The Commission on the Education of 
Women has encouraged the development 
of two studies, one in Kansas City and 
one in Fort Wayne, that will attempt t9 
analyze the components making for satis- 
faction and dissatisfaction in the lives ma 
women who are combining responsible 
family living with active community par- 
ticipation. 


SUMMARY 

Social change, which has accele 
the last 15 years, has drastically affecte 
the lives of women in their family G 
homemaking aspects and in their aaa 
pation in occupational activities and i ês 
munity life and affairs. Women $ a 
now seem much more than former) 
to divide themselves into well-define™ 
stages: one stage until 18 or 20, durien 


2 . m finds 
which a woman is “educated” and m 
20 to 3 


ed 10 
from 


rated 1n 


35 to 65 or 70, during whi ide 
occupational and community eP best 
bilities. The intensity in each © h life 
stages, the abruptness with phe re- 
shifts from one to another, and p 
patterning of each one have Ted ‘those 
people to fear traumatic effects ss v 

who are centrally concerned and to * 


nsi- 
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der whether the ways in which social 
change has affected women’s lives will 
in the long run prove beneficial or harm- 
ful to society. 

In any event, the changes that go on 
apace justify a careful re-examination of 


the role that education can and should 
play to the end that women as individuals 
may live their lives more happily and 
with intelligent self-direction, and that 
the values society holds most dear shall 
be protected and enhanced. 


Discipline and Purpose’ 


ROBERT W. EDGAR 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, QUEENS COLLEGE 


VAN admirable person is a disciplined 


person. No thinking educator could 
possibly omit disciplined behavior from 
his list of desirable personality character- 
istics. A school in which pupils do not 
learn to participate in a disciplined life is 
an unhappy environment, unsatisfactory 
to teachers and pupils alike. The members 
of any society—whether a family, a town 
or city, a school or church, a state or 
nation—must be disciplined; otherwise 
neither the individual nor the group will 
survive. 

The critical question, therefore, is not 
the value of discipline. Yet we know that 
discipline is involved in many disputes 
about the schools. Educators and laymen 
excitedly debate whether or not children 
in modern schools are disciplined. At 
least some of the controversy develops 
from varying interpretations of the term. 

What do people generally mean by 
such phrases as “good discipline,” “a well- 
disciplined child,” “a well-disciplined 
school”? What is an adequate meaning? 


DISCIPLINE TO ACHIEVE ENDS 


Unfortunately the Meanings attributed 
to the word are almost as numerous as 


* Professor Medgar has been for five years 
chairman of the Contemporary Fducation 
course committee at Queens College, He is at 
present on leave to teach at Homerton College, 
Cambridge, England, under the International 
‘Teacher Exchange Program of the United States 
Office of Fducation. 


the people who use it. To some, wg? 
pline means cleanliness and neatness lts 
person, or verbal politeness toward adu > 
Perhaps the most common mental a 7 
action to the word is an image of orderly 
behavior obtained by external control. 
The customary stercoty pe of the Bs 
disciplinarian is the sergeant. But = 
teacher shares this stereotype. Many el 
ple picture the good teacher standing ils 
fore a class of immobile and quiet pep z 
who act only at his bidding. Often pi 
image includes a large stick in the bac i 
ground, which suggests that the isles: 
will feel the weight of a pubs 
Weapon wielded by a strong right d is 
The child is not spoiled, for the en 
not spared. The test of both the oe 
sergeant and the good teacher aars 
obedience of the subject. Do the s° nee 
or the children carry out orders unq die 
tioningly? Are they ready to do oF 
Without reasoning why? : 
This concept of discipli 
ready acceptance. Life with 
seems so much easier when they estless 
their place.” The s uirming of ate 
bodies and the gabble of aa aes “the 
voices are irritating. Many agree i «00! 
good school is the quiet school; To goo 
teacher is the quiet teacher; “ar J 
pupil is the quiet pupil.” P tha 
teachers are often tempted to t™ yt 
life would be wonderful if it eee 
the children. Even the most dee! 


ne obtains 
children 
“now 


te 
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have their moments of despair. All teach- 
crs recognize at least some validity in the 
trite greeting TGIF—Thank God, it’s 
Friday! Long, hard days complicated 
by interruptions, inadequate materials, 
crowded rooms, fights, and unfinished re- 
ports will wear down the strongest. 

But obedience must be properly placed 
in a scale of values. We must remember 
that orderliness is instrumental, a means 
for the achievement of purposes, and not 
an end in itself. Traffic must be orderly, 
not because orderly traffic is good in 
Itself, but because only in this way can 
travel be reasonably safe and speedy and 
destinations be reached with some degree 
of certainty. Orderliness in school serves 
a similar function. A school must be or- 
derly, not because this is pleasing to 
adults, but because it is necessary to the 
achievement of the school’s purposes. 

If orderliness is conceived as a means to 
an end, then the question of ends must be 
Paimin, Whose ends are to be served? 

f the goals are selected by individuals 
Outside of the situation, or by only a few 
volved in the situation with little or no 
Participation of those affected, then or- 
derliness becomes something which can 
be achieved only with chicanery, decep- 
tion, or force. The motto of Italian Fas- 
csm was “Work, obey, fight.” “For 
What?” was not to be asked by the com- 
mon man. Purposes were to be matters 
for the leader: Il Duce, Der Fuehrer, Big 
Brother, The ordinary person was to find 
ie el fulfillment in blind obedience 

the will of others. If he did this volun- 
‘arily, so much the better. If he did not, 
then methods were developed to persuade 
um, 

The American school, rejecting this 
re a of citizenship, faces a fundamen- 
the ferent problem. In a democracy 
ts: Creation of purposes: is the province 

all the people. Obedience arises out of 


participation in the very process of de- 
termining purposes. Under these circum- 
stances obedience becomes a personally 
significant act. When cooperative action 
is taken to achieve common purposes 
commonly arrived at, obedience is self- 
restraint, not just restraint. 

Thus American educators, preparing 
children for life in a democracy, must 
have the development of self-restraint as 
one of their principal objectives. For 
them a rigid system of external restraint 
can be justified only if it is conducive to 
the development of self-restraint. Some 
educators assume that if children experi- 
ence restraint by others, they will grad- 
ually come to see the necessity for order 
and will begin to impose restrictions upon 
themselves. Somewhere along the line a 
miracle is to take place. He who is trained 
to obey will learn to lead; he who has 
been brought up to act on the commands 
of others will now be capable of issuing 
the commands himself. From docility will 
come initiative; from passivity will come 
action. This might well be called the doc- 
trine of learning opposites. If the day ever 
comes when fear breeds courage, failure 
produces success, and hate leads to love, 
then perhaps the passive will become ac- 
tive and the externally directed will be- 


come self-directed. But we know of no 
Preparation for leader- 


such process now. a 
xperience 


ship in the future implies the e 
of leading now; future creativity demands 


opportunity for creativity now; and con- 
trol of self in the future grows out of op- 
portunity for control of self in the 


present. 
PLAY AND WORK 


What kind of life lends itself to the de- 
velopment of sélf-discipline in the partici- 
ants? We need to discover those aspects 
of life in which self-control is both a nat- 
ural and a.necessary part of behavior. Let 
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us begin with an obvious illustration 
from the life of children. 

A vivid picture of the characteristic of 
self-discipline in action can be seen on 
the playgrounds in the absence of adult 
supervision. A group of boys is playing 
baseball. The game proceeds inning after 
inning, not without argument, but still 
fairly peaceably and with satisfaction to 
the participants. We take this behavior 
for granted. We see such games every 
day. But let us take a closer look at what 
is happening. These youngsters, perhaps 
nine or ten years old, are conforming toa 
complicated set of rules. Three strikes 
and the batter is out. If the batter hits a 
ball in the air anda player of the Opposing 
team catches it, he is out. Three outs and 
the side is retired. When a side is retired, 
it must take the field and let its Opponents 
bat. The rules seem almost infinite (as 
one realizes when trying to explain them 
to a stranger), but the interesting aspect 
is that they are followed unquestioningly. 

Why do these players obey the rules 
scrupulously, willingly, and freely? They 
obey because they want to play the game. 
It is as simple as that. Without order, no 
activity. Adults may have devised the 
rules, but the youngsters, wanting to play 
the game, accept them as reasonable and 
necessary. Order is not imposed, the play- 
ers obey voluntarily. They obey because 
they share in the purposes. 

The reader may feel at this point that 
the illustration is pertinent, but after all 
it says nothing about the main business of 

school and life—work. This is play, and 
play is different. Its only end is enjoy- 
ment, and anyone will observe rules in 
order to enjoy himself. 

The challenge is a real one, though the 
difference between play and work is ac- 
tually not so easy to identify as our emo- 
tional reactions to the words would lead 
us to believe. Generally, in our society an 


activity is called work when one engages 
in it for the achievement of an end rather 
than for the enjoyment of the process 1t- 
self. It is obvious that at times the quality 
of enjoyment will be present in both = 
process and the end. To have it presen 
at all times would be highly desirable. 
Much of our guidance of young people 
is directed toward helping them ditan 
and select occupations in which they i , 
enjoy both process and end. Haweves 
when the desirability of the process pie 
dominates, play is probably the appr 
priate word. When the desirability he 
the end predominates, then work is pre E 
ably the term that best points to the e 
tivity. When a boy participates in a es 
game, he plays; when a professiona A 
gages in the same activity, he jah a 
Thus the proper terminology depen eae 
both the participant and the aor 
rather than on the type of activity a res 
though it is almost inconceivable i i 
some activities should be considered Pied 
The terms play and work are SPE y 
to school activities. The former a 
takes place on the playground or 1n aed 
vals between periods of work in the ae 2 
room. Children are traditionally a they 
ered to be at work in school as 
are practicing such skills as sei are at 
metic, spelling, or reading. They o the 
work also when they are lea Scares 
Capitals of the states of the Unite ot are 
or the products of Argentina, sory er 
conjugating a French verb. A ain es that 
amination of these activities a rhe 
they are legitimately called work, domi- 
desirability of the end certainly pr 
nates over the process. KV 
But here again we need to ask; ~% 
ends? There is no way of being bl 
in the abstract, but it would proba t 
safe to conclude that in many ey adults: 
purposes of the activities belong “ agder” 
not to children. The children, 


ë rtai n 
y be 
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standing them only dimly, may accept 
them docilely or may actively resist them. 
The latter reaction is especially probable 
when the purposes are abstract and rc- 
mote. Languages must be learned because 
ont tmay travel in foreign countries, or 
because an educated person can under- 
stand at least one language besides his 
own, or because the study of a language 
disciplines one’s mind, or improves one’s 
English, or “broadens” one. Words must 
be spelled correctly because good spelling 
Is one mark of an educated person. The 


good speller thinks more precisely than 
the poor one. Addition, substraction, and 
Multiplication must be mastered because 
the process will sharpen intelligence. 
Children and youth will often give ver- 
bal assent to such goals because thev have 
heard them repeatedly from adults, bur in 
reality they do nor accept them. A goal 
functions as such only when it gives 
guidance to present activity. Thus we are 
led to the conclusion that much of the 
Work” in the school is so classified be- 
Cause the goals are remote and belong to 
adults. We need to discover what will 
Cause pupils to engage in work in which 
the goals are ieis When do children 
Work to achieve their own goals? 

Again, activities that go on outside the 
School will reveal the basic elements more 
Clearly than in-school activities because 
adults are absent. A child wants to sail a 
oat. He obtains some scrap lumber from 
hs apartment incinerator room or from 
the local lumberyard. He laboriously cuts 
uta hull and several masts, fastens them 
together, and attaches some makeshift sails 
to the masts, He then tries to sail his boat. 
“nother child, wanting a bicycle, knocks 
together a stand from some scrap lumber, 
©oOncocts some lemonade, puts ice in it, 
and sets up a business on the sidewalk in 
front of his house. He hopes his profits 
Will lead to the purchase of a bicycle. A 


third youngster—an older one—spends 
his precious hours after school tinkering 
with his jalopy. He strips down the en- 
gine, cleans out carbon, replaces the 
points, adjusts the carburetor, grinds 
valves, paints the body a vivid yellow, 
and finally speeds down the highway with 
his best girl. These examples could be 
multiplied a hundredfold. They too must 
be classified as work, for the predominat- 
ing motivation in each case is its end. But 
in these cases the goals belong to the 
youngsters involved. One can readily 
grant that the process in each instance 
may have been enjoyed, but the goal pre- 
dominates and suffuses the whole process. 
It is the goal which makes the cut from 
the knife, the weight of the block of ice, 
and the dirty oil of the engine endurable. 


EFFORT AND PURPOSE 

Self-discipline in these situations con- 
sists of sustained effort to reach freely se- 
lected goals. To round up materials and 
master techniques that are involved in 
building a boat, conducting a lemonade 
or rejuvenating a jalopy de- 
mand discipline. Children varv greatly in 
willingness to expend the effort to per- 
form these tasks. There are those who 
would sail boats, buy bicycles, and speed 
down highways with their best girls who 
cannot bring themselves to do the work 
necessary to achieve the desired ends. 
Some can only daydream, others are Ca- 
pable of a little effort with only elemen- 
tarv results, and still others can sustain 
effort for long periods of time at a very 
high level of achievement in the pursuit 
of distant goals. The crude boat made of 
a flat piece of wood with a few broken 
sticks as masts is vastly different from the 
finished four-nfaster with a shaped hull 
and well-designed sails. They differ not 
only in skill and imagination but also in 


self-discipline. 


business. 
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Self-discipline is present when a child 
engages in activities of his own choosing, 
and education’s problem is to get this 
quality into the school’s activities. The 
pupil must have the opportunity to dis- 
cipline himself by mobilizing his re- 
sources to reach an end that is worth 
while to him. Therefore, the traditional 
responsibilities of the school, such as the 
teaching of skills, must be outcomes of 
purposeful activity. Reading, writing, 
speaking, spelling, figuring, research must 
be parts of processes engaged in by the 
pupils for the achievement of goals which 
give meaning, guidance, and significance 
to the total activity. 

Our problem of discipline, both in play 
and in work, has now been transformed 
into a search for ways to develop pupil- 
purpose. If we grant that self-discipline 
can be nourished only i in goal-directed ac- 
tivity, then we need to look for the 
sources of children’s goals or ends. 

We know that children are not born 
with full sets of purposes for all occa- 
sions. Like their language, manners, mo- 
rals, and ideas, their purposes are derived 
from their interaction with the social and 
natural environment. These goals arise 
from physical, emotional, and intellectual 
needs manifesting themselves in a social 
context. Children’s goals are in a very 
real sense social as well as personal. They 
are not held uniquely, but are always so- 
cially derived. The society literally builds 
purpose into the child. The child is a 
vital organism with great potential for 
purposeful activity, but only by social 
participation can this potential be real- 
ized. 

To build purpose a society provides an 
environment in which purposeful activity 
is taking place. (This statement may seem 
ridiculously obvious, but it is crucial.) 
As the child matures he becomes increas- 
ingly aware of the extent of this activity 


and participates in it more and more 
fully. By nature a social being, he wants 
to belong to social groups. He gains en- 
trance into societies by participation in 
their activities, and he achieves full mem- 
bership by embracing the group's pur- 
poses as his own. As a child he may not 
actually be able to participate in some ac- 
tivities. He then participates in imagina- 
tion. Work is done, wars are fought, and 
traffic is directed as thoroughly in the 
imaginary world of children as in the 
adult world of actuality. In this imagina- 
tive process the child’s ‘participation | leads 
him to the acceptance of the society ’s 
purposes as certainly as would participa- 
tion in the real thing. 

The school, too, must be a place where 
there is continuous, highly valued, pur- 
poseful activity. It must be designed for 
learning thr ough doing. The teacher must 
be most perceptibly a doer and less per- 
ceptibly a “teacher.” Classrooms must be 
workshops in which study and action are 
combined. In judging the quality of 2 
school one should ask, What can you do 
here? as well as, What can you “srudy? 
The children especially need to identify 
the school as a place of action. They may 
leave to adults the concern for learning 

In a broad sense the school has rw 
sources of suggestions for what t° do: 
the child’s world and the world of the 50-7 
ciety as a whole. The former is seal 
part of the latter, but the two worlds i 
be separated for our purposes. The chi 
is a member of a family, a play £ group: ° 
neighborhood, and a radio-television a 
ture—all of which are fertile sources 

tivities: 

suggestions for purposeful ac aaa 
There are political, economic, 4 and $ nity 
aspects of child life. Given oppor the 
to participate in curriculum planning: 00 
child will inevitably bring into the SC. py 

some of the desires and goals create w 
these activities. The teacher's quest 
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What do vou want to do? has a place in 
the school, though it is not the only way 
of discovering the purposeful activities 
of the child's world. This question can 
lead to activities fertile in learning and 
preductive of data important for an un- 
derstanding of the child. 

The school should not look to the 
child, however, as the main source of 
suggestions for educative activity. The 
consequences of such a procedure would 
Justify disparaging remarks about the 
child being tired of doing what he wants 
to do. All of life is the source of sugges- 
Mons. The school should be like the 
World around it. It should produce food, 
shelter, and clothing, should care for ani- 
mals, build ‘boats, make music, decorate 
rooms, paint pictures, write letters, main- 
tain accounts, and legislate, execute, and 
Mterpret laws. The proper test for the 
Presence of pupil-purpose in such activi- 
es is pupil-response. If the children re- 
Sond to an environment by engaging in 
Purposeful activity, we do not need to 
ask them whether or not they find it 
Worth While to participate. The quality of 
their activity is their judgment. When 
they persistently fool, loaf, or engage in 
USVWork, we know that we have not 
Succeeded in creating an environment 
Which gives expression to pupil purposes. 

he school, however, is not a replica of 
en outside its walls. It is distin- 
sibili : by its special purpose and respon- 
tier af It is an educational imstituson, 
* factory or a hospital or a home. Its 
Me a and its responsibility are the e 
< Seer lectual development of the tad 
the mee it may resemble in its re 
a = outside the school, ee 
ie. tion will reveal that no e ‘a 
Pioda Sed iisip forthe q = halt 
ethene” Activities are selected or thel 
; tive effects, and their continuance 
Contingent on their educative value. 


The school reproduces the general social 
order in a purified form, eliminating the 
gross and the barren and the inhumane, 
and including only those activities which 
have genuine intellectual content. 


EXTERNAL CONTROLS 


Much of the previous discussion may 
be dismissed by the reader as being devoid 
of reality and of little help in facing the 
problems of the classroom. It is all very 
well to write of the need for purposeful 
activity as the solution to the problem of 
discipline, but what of the day-to-day 
life of the school? A teacher soon dis- 
covers that many situations arise in which 
there is need for immediate action, and 
this action cannot wait on the develop- 
ment of a program of purposeful activi- 
ties. Joe and Steve are wrestling in the 
aisle zow, regardless of the dicta of col- 
lege professors of education. The whole 
class will soon be in an uproar. Some- 
thing must be done now. 

Our analysis of the development of 
self-discipline through participation in 
purposeful activity is not the whole of 
social life. An army of intelligently pur- 
poseful volunteers might be the nation’s 
best defense. but our present army is 
drafted. The day when police will no 
longer be necessary lies far in the future, 
if not in Utopia. To deny the need for 
some form of coercion in social groups, 
including the school, is pure hokum. If 
physical punishment is banned, then 
teachers will devise other forms of pun- 
ishment. If they can’t warm Johnny’s bot- 
tom with a stick, then they will redden 
his neck with shame. In the final analysis 
every social group must have recourse to 
some form of pressure in order to pre- 
serve itself. The”only punishment avail- 
able may be exclusion, but that, at the 
very least, must be present. 

The role of punishment cannot be 
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overlooked. The mistake that is generally 
made, however, is to think that it is the 
approach to a problem of disorder. It is 
only a last resort. It marks our failures 
rather than our successes. Above all, it 
must not be confused with the procedures 
for the development of self-discipline. 
The purpose of punishment is the pro- 
tection of others or of the delinquent 
himself. We do not make penitents by 
incarcerating lawbreakers in penitentia- 
ries. The exclusion from society only pre- 
vents criminals from doing further harm. 
A true penitent is one who, accepting the 
validity of the moral or legal code of 
a social group, regrets his lapses from ac- 
ceptable behavior. The primary role of 
a police force is coercive not educational. 
A few words need to be said about the 
maintenance of school discipline through 
rewards as well as through a system of 
punishment. Most schools, in order to se- 
cure a positive acceptance of their pro- 
grams, have devised systems of prizes, 
marks, gold stars, honor societies, and spe- 
cial privileges which assist in developing 
pressures on the pupils to make them con- 
form to school demands. These rewards 
are integral parts of programs which do 
not, or cannot, rely on purposes intrinsic 
to the activities themselves. When the 
high school teachers of New York City 
demand that the Regents’ examinations 
be retained, they are not being cither 
obstinate or blind. They are simply say- 
ing that for the kind of program of stud- 
ies they conduct, these examinations are 
necessary to ensure sustained application 
to assigned tasks by the students. 
Many modern educators make the mis- 


take of thinking that they are improving 
their schools by simply abolishing such 
devices. It is conceivable that teachers, 
deprived of such forms of ensuring par- 
ticipation, may discover the motivating 
powers which are implicit in purpos-ful 
activity. However, there is nothing that 
makes such action necessary. Placing 
marks, prizes, and forms of public com- 
mendation on a list of forbidden acts 
without changing the school program 
substantially is to mistake the symptom 
for the disease. The eradication of some 
symptoms can only lead to the manifesta- 
tion of other symptoms. When marks are 
abolished, teachers will invent other 
forms of external pressure. The change 2 
a dubious gain. The road to education? 
improvement is through fundamental, T 
superficial, change. The question shou . 
not be, Should we abolish marks? w 
it should be, Is our program such tha 
marks are really unnecessary and inap 
propriate? i om OF 

The school’s task in the nurture f 
self-discipline is clear, It must res 
adapt, invent, and discover purposefu : 
tivities. The test of the adequacy O° 
activities will be the reap ti 
children. If their thoughts and a indi- 
suffused with purpose, they are po ecept 
cating that they understand and s stivi- 
as guides the goals implicit in the ann 
ties. The child’s task becomes rhe sia F 
zation of his intelligence, skill, uidet to 
ing, and strength in a sustained 4 ag he 
achieve goals which he values 
grows in his ability to do ae 
develop the characteristics of Ta 
disciplined. 


are 


What Education Has to Learn 
from Psychology” 


II. Reward 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


Learning takes place only when the act 
that js performed is reinforced or re- 
warded, 
lg ree E ah would be taken as a fact 
Store A a i3 self-evident to everyone 
panied ok or the fact that in countless 
after de np tenchers try to teach, day 
skills r ithout making the habits or 
cait ioe expect their pupils to 
58: Seam ac mgar rewarded. So it must 
only \ he lasized that an act is learned 
This n it is rewarded. ; 
in a Ph gine ple was recognized as true 
ogists fee vague sort of way by psychol- 
ie ng before the experimental era. 
car mn liis autobiography said, “Most 
Such a ite beings have developed in 
tion f onar that, through natural selec- 
tahoe te sensations serve as their 
gave a i C. Lloyd Morgan, who 
animals ei attention to the mental life of 
Sener] e we generations ago. said, ‘The 
influen Principle is that under the joint 
Pain a of pleasure (attractive) and 
life i the needle of animal 
ea toward the pole of beneficial 
Pro a is the second in a series of articles by 
Sssor Symonds on this subject. The first, 


deali 
an s$ . . . 7 
ers Cane ith motivation, appeared in the Teach- 
‘Ch. ae Record of February 1955: 
(gee ttles Darwin, Autobiography, Volume I 


7), Pe ato. 
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action... °? “What we know as wants, 
cravings, appetites, desires and dissatisfac- 
tions, are dull and continuous pains, 
which tend to drive us to actions by 
which they shall be annulled; and the 
performance of which shall give us the 
sleasure of satisfaction.” * “Under the in- 
fluence of bodily pleasures and wants the 
activities of animals are drawn out and 
guided.”* And James said, “If a move- 
ment feels agreeable we repeat it. If it 
hurts us, our muscular contractions at 
the instant stop.”* 

Definitive experimental evidence for 
this principle, however, was first pro- 
duced by Thorndike in his doctoral dis- 
sertation at Columbia University in 1898." 
Thorndike showed his genius by per- 
forming one of the first experiments in 
animal learning. He ingeniously con- 
structed a box which he used to demon- 
strate the capacity of animals to learn to 


(Boston, Ginn and Company, 1891), p. 381. 
3 Ibid., p. 382. 
4 Ibid., p- 394 
s William James, Psychology, Volume H 
(New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1890), 
p= 330 y 
6E. L. Thorndike, “Animal Intelligence,” 
Psychological Review, Monograph Supplement 
II. No. 4 Whole No. §) (New York, The Mac- 


millan Company, 1898). 


2C. L. Morgan, Animal Life and Intelligence 
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escape from it by opening a door in order 
to reach desired food. This door could be 
opened, so that it would fall outward, by 
turning a small button which served as a 
latch. The first time an animal performed 
this feat, it would be the result of a trial- 
and-error process in which the animal 
would claw, bite, and squeeze until ac- 
cidentally it rubbed against the button, 
turning it so that the door would fall 
open. After a series of trials the animal 
would eliminate useless movements and 
go more or less directly to the button 
and turn it in its own distinctive manner. 
Thorndike found cats to be better sub- 
jects than dogs, because they struggled 
more vigorously to get out and would 
not give up the attempt as easily. 

It is commonly believed that Thorn- 
dike produced his famous “law of effect” 
full-blown in reporting this experiment. 
As a matter of fact, in his dissertation he 
was much more interested in the pos- 
sibility of learning by imitation, the na- 
ture of association, and similar theoretical 
issues. Reward he dealt with only as an 
afterthought. “I hope it will not be 
thought impertinent if from the stand- 
point of this research I add a word about 
a general psychological problem, the 

roblem of interaction, I have spoken 
all along of the connection between the 
situation and a certain impulse and act 
being stamped in when pleasure results 
from the act and stamped out when it 
doesn’t. In this fact, which is undeniable, 
lies a problem which Lloyd Morgan has 
frequently emphasized. How are pleasur- 
able results able to burn in and render 
predominant the association which led 
to them? This is perhaps the greatest 
problem of both human and animal psy- 
chology.” 7 Instead of salving this prob- 
lem, Thorndike made it even more dif- 
ficult and mysterious by adding “There 


7 Ibid., p. 103. 


is no pleasure along with the association. 
The pleasure does not come until after 
the association is done and gone.” 

The importance of the principle that 
learning is strengthened by—indeed, that 
learning is a result of—some aftercitect 
of the act did not impress Thorndike for 
many years. There is no mention of it m 
his The Human Nature Club,§ The pi 
ments of Psychology, or The Principles 
of Teaching?® It was not until ain 
when he reprinted his earlier animal stud- 
ies, including his doctor's dissertation, that 
he formulated his so-called laws of Jearn- 
ing, and even then he called them pro- 
visional. The law of effect he stated 
follows: “Of several responses made 5 
the same situation, those which are nl 
companied or closely followed by ene 
faction to the animal will, other pei? 
being equal, be more firmly connec i 
with the situation, so that, when S 
recurs, they will be more likely tO p 
cur; those which are accompanied 
closely followed by discomfort tO aa 
animal will, other things being G 
have their connections with that ee 
tion weakened, so that, when it age 
they will be less likely to a 
greater the satisfaction oF en oe 
the greater the strengthening oF wes 
ing of the bond.” '* 

Thorndike called this the 
fect” because the bond or conn 
tween a stimulus and a response 
strengthened by the effect oF GUTO ooa 
that response (reaching the goal, 
ing a reward). 


as 


“law of ef- 


ection be- 
was 


Nature 
vad company” 


of Payoh 


8E. L. Thorndike, The Huma? 
(New York, Longmans, Green 4 
1900). 

°F. L. Thorndike, The Element 3 be 
ogy (New York, A. G. Seiler, res of Teach 

10 E. L. Thorndike, The Princips 
ing (New York, A. G. Seiler, 19001 

1E, L. Thorndike, Ania 
(New York, The Macmillan Co 


12 Ibid., p: 244. 
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The questionable thing about this state- 
ment is what is meant by satisfaction. 
Thorndike, like all psychologists of his 
day, was attempting to make discussions 
of mental events scientific and to avoid 
mentalistic terms. So he defined satisfac- 
tion as follows: “By a satisfying state of 
affairs is meant one which the animal does 
nothing to avoid, often doing such things 
as attain and preserve it. By a discomfort- 
ing or annoying state of affairs is meant 
one which the animal commonly avoids 
and abandons.”!* There is a certain 
amount of circularity in this definition, 
for it contains the very outcome which 
satisfaction is supposed to explain. 

In subsequent years psychologists have 
attempted to avoid terms that connote 
Purpose (such as “reward” and “satisfac- 
ton”) by employing a term—‘“reinforce- 
Ment”’—which was used in translating 
the work of Pavlov in his work on con- 
ditioning.* Reinforcement is given a 
purely operational definition as that stim- 
ulus which causes an act to be repeated. 
In using the term reinforcement there is 
no implication that the act satisfies or 
that it meets some need. 

Te was Clark Hull who was able to tie 
reinforcement theory to motivation the- 
ry and show a connection between the 
two. In an earlier paper the author’® 
Showed how Hull first clearly formulated 
the principle that motivation is a pre- 
requisite for learning. Learning is the 
Striving to reach some goal which when 
Achieved will satisfy the drive which ex- 
Cited the activity. The goal when reached 
comes the “reward or reinforcement 
Which will reduce the drive and satisfy 
the need which originated the activity. 

13 . 

14 rer p: 245- ios Reflexes (New 
York. Ca hel ge : a Ds 35- 

3B, M. Symonds “What Education Has to 

ymonds, at 


CG tom Psychology: I. Motivation,” Teach- 
ollege Record, 56:277-85, February 1955- 
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And reaching the goal shows how the 
need can be satisfied so that this action 
tends to be repeated. 

To put this “law of primary reinforce- 
ment” in Hull’s own words: “Whenever 
an effector activity occurs in temporal 
contiguity with the afferent impulse, or 
the perseverative traces of such an im- 
pulse, resulting from the impact of a 
stimulus energy upon a receptor, and 
this conjunction is closely associated in 
time with the elimination of the receptor 
discharge characteristic of a need, there 
will result an increment to the tendency 
for that stimulus on subsequent occasions 
to evoke that reaction.”* Neal Miller, 
who has served as Hull’s interpreter, says 
pithily: “Without reward, people fail to 
learn.” “Drive impels the person to 
make responses to cues in the stimulus 
situation. Whether these responses will 
be repeated depends on whether or not 
they are rewarded.” ?§ “Reward is impos- 
sible in the absence of drive.”*” If one of 
the so-called random responses is fol- 
lowed by an event producing a reduc- 
tion in the drive, the tendency to make 
this response on subsequent exposure to 
the same cues is increased.” *° “The term 
‘reward’ will be used hereinafter to refer 
to drive reduction, to events (such as eat- 
ing when hungry) from which drive 
reduction may be reliably predicted, to 
the object (such as food) producing 
drive reduction.”*! “As long as an indi- 
vidual is being rewarded for what he is 
doing, he will learn those particular re- 
sponses more thoroughly, but he may 


16 Clark Hull, Principles of Behavior, (New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1943), p- 80. 

11N. E. Miller and John Dollard, Social 
Learning and Imitation (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941), p- 32+ 

18 Ibid., p- 28. 

19 [bid., p- 29- 

20 [bid., p. 28. 

21 [bid., Pp--29, 20- 
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not learn anything new by trial and 
error.” ?? 

Because Thorndike had observed that 
an animal can be taught many acts which 
are actually injurious to it, such as 
scratching itself, he abandoned the idea 
that satisfaction was related to what was 
favorable to the life either of the indi- 
vidual or of the species, and he believed 
that satisfaction was something that was 
defined by the state of the neurones in 
the nervous system alone. 

He states: “The physiological processes 
constituting the strengthening or con- 
firming influence of a relevant satisfying 
aftereffect are not known. The satisfying 
aftereffect does not depend on inter- 
action—it does not act logically or tele- 
ologically. Its influence does not pick out 
the ‘right’ or ‘essential’ or ‘useful’ con- 
nection by any mystical or logical po- 
tency. It is, on the contrary, as natural 
in its action as a falling stone, a ray of 
light, a line of force, a discharge of buck- 
shot, a stream of water, or a hormone in 
the blood.” ?* 

Thorndike insisted that saving “Right” 
following a response was an effective fac- 
tor in learning not because the word 
“right” served as a sign, signal, token, or 
cue as to what was an acceptable re- 
sponse, but because it had some direct 
strengthening effect upon the neurone 
connections of the response which it fol- 
lowed by virtue of the satisfaction which 
it carried. Thorndike®* based this con- 

clusion on the fact that, in his experi- 
ments, responses followed one another 
too rapidly for the subject to pay 
attention to the characteristics of the 
stimulus or to discriminate between the 
stimuli that preceded the responses and 
bid, p: 33- = 

2F, L. Thorndike, The Psychology of 
Wants. Interests, and Attitudes (New York, D. 


Appleton-Century Company, 1953). pp. 39, 40. 


24 Ihid pp. 39 ff. 


also on the fact that the reinforcing effect 
carried over to responses neighboring the 
one that was specifically rewarded. 
Thorndike, then, denied that the effec- 
tiveness of reward or reinforcement re 
sides in its information. “It is then cel tain 
that the strengthening influence of the 


wid. © ection 
reward upon the rewarded connect! 
riefly 


and neighboring connections is chi 
lirect 


and probably almost exclusively a ¢ i 
confirming of it and upon them at or 
near the time when the reward occurs, 
not an indirect influence from inane 
tion acquired at the time of the aha 
but used minutes or hours later to validate 


‘ Hig situa- 
a choice among responses W hen the sit 


tion recurs.” ' 
As a student under Thorndike, Ih : 

z -a neur 

puzzled many times as to how a neu‘ 


ave 


f “ei op by 
connection could be made — 
Frer | 144 

some event that comes after it. I 
that 


never worked out a solution tO TT 
conundrum in the terms of Thorndike 
and Hull’s teachings. These psychologis” 
were mechanists, and they assumed ne 
the influence on learning of pania 
ment follows automatically. I have oer 
come to learn that the law of effect ae 
be explained only in terms of a 

that admits perception, a sree 
memory. A reward serves tO wn onl’ 
the act that preceded the JENAS the 
because the person is able to pereaiv® ch- 
relation between his behavior and wee Ta 
ing the goal of his desires. Credit we a 
given to Tolman for showing A in- 
purely mechanistic law ar eiee hect 
adequate and that the principle © q that 
is tenable only when it is admictce re 
the learner is fully awake and sensi” an 
the connection between his behavie! juts 
his attainment of the goal. Tolima E s 
the matter this way: “Learnids efin 
in the organism's ‘discovering eri 
ing’ what all the respective alt 


25 Tbid., P 30. 
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responses lead to. And then, if, under the 
appetite-aversion conditions of the mo- 
ment, the consequences of one of these 
alternatives is more demanded than the 
other, then the organism will tend, after 
sucn learning, to select and to perform 
the response leading to the ‘demanded- 
for’ consequences.” 

There is reason to believe that Thorn- 
dike underestimated cue or signal proper- 
ties of each rewarding stimulus. Common 
sense would suggest that a subject some- 
how learns to distinguish a response 
Called “right” from its fellows and to 
remember it when it recurs as the ap- 
Phe a response. From this point of view 
mationen Of ipie Singer Is ge 
the essence ob dala > bos pre a 
discriminati a = hi je fetes à E 
ith 7 tons and using them appropri 
ap) “O one learns by acting out 

Breathe out through the nose “under 
Water and take i oe h tl $ gh the 
miguel st as in a Sreath through S 
Tie a a a a 

Ne ty aul, Take the second road on 

Sht just beyond the church.” And 
essence of good teaching is to help 
Arner note the essential characteris- 
con td situation and to select the te 
Vhich will take him toward his 

goal, 


Thi. . l 
rej his makes one wonder if most of the 
Enforcer 


tics o 


air nent for learning, in human af- 
PTA z T a . 
Whi ay least, is not provided by stimuli 

ae y stimul 
oy. in Hull's terms are cues or signals. 


F 
ew 
i R re re- 
War f the responses men make are re 
ded hy f 


9 
Man’s ] Ad. ae r 
laby, 1S behavior is guided through the 


Or is pins ba life by signposts ienaa 
Soals p i his wav toward his u : ; 
Crhaps the best paradigm or 
arning is the hare-and-hounds 
cry few rods, one spots the piece 


al, primitive rewards. Most 


huma 


Mee. Ey 
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(4 ee Tolman, Purposive Behavior in Ani- 


1 Men (New York, Appleton-Century- 


n ane 
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1933), P: 364. 
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of torn newspaper which informs him 
that he is still hot on the trail. The pieces 
of newspaper, like the saving of “Right,” 
are valueless in themselves—they merely 
serve as signs that one is on the correct 
way. So perhaps more effective learning 
in school would be accomplished if the 
teacher could lay down clearer and more 
effective clues to responses which con- 
stitute desired learning. 

It almost becomes a question, then, as 
to what learning is. Is the essence of 
learning to be found in the acquisition 
of a bit of behavior in the form of habit 
or skill? Or is the essence of learning to 
be found in the perception of the situa- 
tion, in noting the relationships to be 
found in it and the route to take to get 
from where one is to where one wants 
to go? If the latter is learning, then the 
learning has taken place by the time one 
is ready to perform the act. The typical 
situation, as in trying to solve a puzzle, 
is one in which one attempts the act 
while only dimly perceiving the relation- 
ships in the situation; and one’s percep- 
tion of relationships improves by virtue 
of the manipulation of the situation. Pro- 
bably learning is a complicated process 
which includes both the perception and 
cognition of relationships and also the 
performance itself, so that reaching the 
sought-after goal serves as a guide to 
more accurate perception and cognition. 

This distinction between learning as 
a mechanical process depending wholly 
on reinforcement or reward, and learn- 
ing as a perceptive and cognitive process, 
is the basis for one of the major differ- 
ences in educational theory today. 
Thorndike expressed the former point 
of view in his discussion of the learning 
of arithmetic and algebra. “Most pupils 
do not master meanings once for all from 
definitions and illustration and then fix 


them in memorv by using them. They 
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obtain vague, partial and even inaccurate 
notions from the definitions and illustra- 
tions . . . By taking tests, and by being 
told when he is right and when he is 
wrong, and what the right answers are, 
the pupil will come in time to an under- 
standing of what literal numbers are. The 
process is not usually to get the meaning 
all at once from the definitions and illu- 
strations, but rather to get it gradually 
from Operating with the things in ques- 
tion.”*? “Modern psychology is suspi- 
cious of all cases where habits are sup- 
posed to be easily divorced from prin- 
ciple. It so often happens that the really 
effective principle is the product of the 
habits, not their producer. A man’s con- 
duct seems to determine his conscience 
more than his conscience his conduct.” 23 
The cognitive point of view of learn- 
ing in education is well presented by 
Fehr in his discussions of learning in 
mathematics. “He [the student] first 
learns his mathematics as a way of think- 
ing, not as a set of skills... Once a con- 
cept has been established we practice 
thinking with the concept . . . We finally 
symbolize it [this type of thinking] in 
the mature computational processes that 
become the tools with which we fashion 
any future thinking with these concepts. 
Then we practice or drill with the tools 
until they are efficient devices under our 
conceptual and manipulatory control.” 29 
It has been believed for many years, 
and still is believed by many teachers, 
that a child learns merely by repeating 
an act without reinforcement or reward. 
Indeed, this belief is the justification for 
much of the drill work in schools, If a 
child cannot learn by doing a thing once, 
27E, L. Thorndike, Psychology of Algebra 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1923), 
. 241. 28 Ihid., p. 245 
29 H, F. Fehr, “Reorientation in Mathematics 
Fducation,” Teachers College Record, 54: 430- 
39, 1953. 


then let him learn by repeating it many 
times. But Thorndike demonstrated by 
simple experiments the falseness of mus 
belief in the learning efficacy of mere 
repetition. In one of these experiments he 
would ask a student to sit, blindfoided 
or with eyes closed, with a pad of paper 
before him, and again and again draw a 
line four inches long “with one quick 
shove.” A subject who performed on 
act 2,203 times came no closer to drawing 
a line four inches long on the last ay 
than on the first. In his first 175 trics, huk 
lines varied from 4.5 inches to 6.2 inches 
with an average of 5.2 inches. In his last 
192 trials, his lines varied from 4-1 inaa 
to 5.7 inches with an average length © 
5.0 inches.*° Since the subject had ne 
guide as to his correctness, it was eae 
sible for him to improve. Learning oot 
take place only when one is able to “ai os 
mine whether what he is doing bring 
him closer to his goal. ü 

Skinner, in recent years, has demo s 
strated conclusively that animals such ae 
pigeons, rats, dogs, and monkeys inc " 
taught complicated acts by the Us tely 
appropriate reinforcements apprap ag 
scheduled. Animal trainers have d the 
been aware of the use of reward an rain- 
principles of reinforcement in i t ‘ae 
ing of animals. The Brelands, W rafine- 
apparently capitalizing on recent ‘d that 
ments in learning theory, have state lp- 
they find the work of Skinner most yA 
ful." “The systematic nature of the e to 
ory puts us in a position to advance at- 
new and more elaborate behavior Pie 
terns, to predict results and foresta 
ficulties.” * 


„y (New 

E, L. Thorndike, Human Learning k f 

York, The Century Company, beats Prield 2 
*1 Keller and Marian Breland America® 

Applied Animal Psychology,” TPE , 

Psychologist, 6: 202-4, 1951- » in Life 
82 Article on “Farmyard meen 

Vol. 38, No. 14, Pp- 89-95, April 4, 
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One of the first persons to use the 
principle of immediate reinforcement for 
human learning in a practical situation 
was Keller. During World War II he set 
Up a training program for learning the 
Vasse code using this simple sequence 
ot events with spectacular results: pre- 
sentation of the Morse-code signal, writ- 
ing of the letter or digit which corres- 
ponds with the signal by the student, an- 
nouncement of the correct response by 
the instructor,*® This principle, which 
Skinner is now advocating, should be 
much more widely used for school learn- 
ing. 

Skinner believes that much school 
activity is wasteful and uneconomical be- 
Cuse reinforcement or rewards are not 
skillfully or economically used.™ He 
Points out the relative infrequency of 
reinforcement in much of school learning 
( pupils simply have no guide as to what 
'S expected of them): the reinforcements, 
any, come long after the responses. For 
Instance, a teacher prepares her class for 
an exercise in the addition of fractions. 
Esercises are assigned as homework, and 
Members of the class bring in these exer- 
Eies worked out on paper the next day. 

he teacher collects these papers and 
takes them home with her to “correct” 
that evening. The next day (the second 
“ay after they were done) they are re- 
turned to the class. By that time informa- 
tion as to “right” or “wrong” has lost its 
inet is the unusual teacher who 

= Tequire more exercises so that pupils 
bi not employ the correct principle 
o vho made careless errors will have an 
PPortunity to refine their learning—and 
Sau ` S Keiler, “Studies in aig hae ye 
Reception,” Jounal of Applied Psychology, 
295 ‘ 

as P7715, 1943. 


avd a F. Skinner, “The Science of Learning 
Rewthe Art of Teaching,” Harvard Educational 


> 24: 86-97, 1954. 


it is the unusual pupil who will do this 
on his own initiative. To be effective, 
reinforcement must come within a mat- 
ter of seconds, or a few minutes at most, 
after a response has been made; and the 
learning must be broken down into steps 
which permit reinforcement of each stage 
of the learning. Seen in this light, it is a 
wonder that any learning takes place in 
school at all. If teachers really believed in 
the principle of reinforcement as a con- 
dition for effective learning, there would 
be a much more widespread use of re- 
wards than is now the practice. 

Skinner adds that it is also uneco- 
nomical for a teacher to have to reinforce 
responses which could be reinforced me- 
chanically much more efficiently. He 
foresees a revolution in education which 
would use mechanical learning and rein- 
forcing devices in a learning process 
broken down into a series of minute steps. 
“Reinforcement of the right answer is 
immediate. The mere manipulation of 
the device will probably be reinforcing 
enough to keep the average pupil at work 
for a suitable period each day ... A 
teacher may supervise an entire class to 
work on such devices at the same time, 
yet cach child may progress at his own 
rate.””°5 

Granted that learning could be ren- 
dered very much more efficient by the 
proper use of the principle of reinforce- 
ment, Skinner has overlooked the fact 
that it is a child that is learning. Before 
one of Keller’s subjects used his rein- 
forcement device to learn the Morse code 
he had to want to learn the Morse code. 
Before one of Skinner's pigeons would 
learn “three or four well-defined re- 
sponses in a single demonstration period,” 
Skinner had to ‘arrange to “present food 
to a hungry pigeon at the right time.” 
Before-a school child will start to work 


26 Ibid, p. 95- 
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on the machine which will teach him 
arithmetic processes, spelling, or a for- 
eign language, he must want to learn 
these subjects, he must crave to have 
someone tell him when he is right, and— 
most of all—he must want to please some- 
one who will reward him with desired 
admiration or approval. 

There are factors which militate against 
the actual use of reinforcement in our 
schools and which prevent learning from 
being as efficient as it might be. Psychol- 
ogists have learned much about the basic 
factors in learning from experimentation 
with animals, but knowledge about how 
animals learn fails to account for the 
vagaries of human beings in their learning. 
Man, for instance, unlike the lower ani- 
mals, is able to think about the rewards 
he receives, to compare them, ascribe 
meaning and significance to them, and 
interpret them. He can compare rewards 
which he receives with those received by 
others. ý 

For a child not to receive a reward is 
frequently interpreted as a punishment. 
If those children who are successful jin 
their learning are rewarded by some spe- 
cial privilege—a trip to the lunchroom, 
being excused from school early, exemp- 
tion from some irksome task—those who 
do not get so rewarded feel that they are 
being discriminated against and punished, 
and tend to suffer from all of the un- 
fortunate attitudes that accompany pun- 
ishment. When some animals are re- 
warded, those who are not rewarded 
simply continue to strive in any way they 
can to satisfy their aroused needs, but 
it is doubtful that they feel they have 
been discriminated against. : 

In rewarding an animal, one attaches 
the reward to the act that preceded it. 
3ut in the case of human beings, one re- 
wards not only the act but the person, 
so that the whole psychology of the self 


is involved in learning. Of necessity, Te- 
inforcement not only reinforces the be- 
havior which is rewarded but at the same 
time enhances the self and results in an 
increase of self-satisfaction, self-conlt- 
dence, and self-esteem. Failure to reward 
behavior leaves the child either hopeful 
or confused, but if a child receives dit- 
ferential treatment in relation to those 
around him he becomes self-satisfied of 
discouraged or defiant as the case aay’ 
be. Failure to be rewarded when w a 
expected leads ultimately to a lowering 
of the self-concept and of self-confidence: 

Really to apply the law of effect is © 
set up a competitive socicty. For if those 
who first make the correct response apo 
rewarded, then a distinction is made be- 
tween those fortunate first and thos? 
who are slower in making the tybet 
warded response. And this differentiation 
leads of necessity to competition. pa 
everyone in a group to be rewarded 
ar the 


means that everyone is learning ra 
ae r md Ta 
same rate, which is impossible; ana 
arn- 
no one to be rewarded means no eat 
ation, 


ing. If our society believes in educ ‘ 
3 t the 


then it must be willing to accep 
necessity for differentiated rewards 
differential learning. 

Education has put a premium 0^, ah 
operative as contrasted with competit . 
behavior, not because cooperative po” 
havior is more effective for Jearnins 
(Maller)#* but because cooperative 
havior leads to more socially desi" ae 
outcomes. We need to ask ourselves W oi 
the motivation and the rewards of E 
operative behavior are. They are nO ‘ ti- 
ferent essentially from those of compe 
tive behavior, but the social arrange? 
is such that the rewards can be achiev 


stage 
wi > : > iti? 
*6 J.B. Maller, Cooperation and Coupe! So" 


An Experimental Study in Motivation, ork 
tributions to Education, No. 384 (New cor 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 
lumbia University, 1929). 
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only through cooperative effort. This 
has been demonstrated with animals by 
Crawford," who taught young chimpan- 
zees to pull a box to them by means of 
an attached rope in order to obtain the 
food reward in the box. Later the box 
Was increased in Weight so that it could 
not be pulled by one chimpanzee acting 
alone but could be pulled by two acting 
together, After some preliminary train- 
ing in a new arrangement with two ropes 
attached to the box, both chimpanzees 
learned how to pull together, each to 
receive his food reward. In human affairs 
this is well illustrated in the athletic team 
in which each member of the team plays 
his part so that the team as a whole may 
Win, In this instance, the reward is a 
group reward. Note, too, that the cle- 
Ment of competition remains, although 
MO a is group competition. But many 
activities—such as building, putting out 
the schoo] paper, teamwork in mountain 
climbing—requir 
ou 


Ñ cooperative effort with- 
t introducing competition. The person 
who has achieved his reward compceti- 
tively craves competition because that is 
the Condition, for him, for being re- 
Warded; but he who has found his satis- 
faction through cooperative effort craves 
that kind of social situation because in 
the past that has been the condition for 
ne finding satisfaction. 

fe The question may well be 4 sked, 
< What is a reward?” Because “reward” 
IS a term popularly used to indicate the 
SUM of money one receives for returning 
a lost article, or the medal one receives 
Or performing an act of heroism, or the 
Sift that one receives for the writing of a 
Meritorious poem, for painting 2 picture, 
r even for doing arithmetic perfectly, 


of fo P. Crawford, “The Cooperative Solving 
eh roblems by Young Chimpanzees, Compara- 
ine Psychology Monographs, Vol. 14. No. 68, 
937; Pp. 1-88." 


one expects a reward to be some tangible 
object of value to be given for some ap- 
proved act or work. It should be noted 
that there is a reciprocal relation between 
the goal of striving, which serves as a 
motivation for learning, and the attain- 
ment of that goal, which serves as a re- 
ward. The same human needs—food, 
safety, affection, approval, self-esteem, 
success, and independence—mentioned 
in the author's paper on motivation,’ be- 
come rewards once they are attained. And 
the acts that lead to their attainment are 
the acts that are learned. Teachers should 
realize that reinforcement for learning in 
school need not necessarily be tangible 
tokens of approval in the form of gold 
stars, prizes, medals, or a place on an 
honor role, although, to be sure, these 
tangible rewards are effective. As was the 
case with respect to motivation, the most 
effective rewards are intangible relation- 
ships. With children, the most effective 
reinforcements for learning are the teach- 
er's acceptance and approval. To reward 
children one need not make costly out- 
lays for expensive gifts. Quite sufficient 
will be the teacher’s attention and in- 
terest, her pleasure and satisfaction at 
what the pupil does. But the teacher must 
make her expressions of pleasure obvious, 
and they must be sincere. 

The most potent reward for classroom 
learning is the teacher's acceptance of 
what the pupil does and the way he does 
it, because this acceptance becomes a 
guide to the pupil in his future activities. 
This acceptance on the part of the teacher 
can take the form of tangible tokens, 
such as gold stars, honor rolls, and the 
like. But there is a tendency to short- 
circuit rewards so that a “Correct” or 
“Right” will do equally well. The effec- 
tive teacher has reduced her gestures of 
approbation to the slightest nod of the 


's Symonds, op. cit. 
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head, a gleam in the eye, and gencral 
relaxed posture, and pupils become sen- 
sitive to these minute signs of a teacher’s 
pleasure or displeasure with their per- 
formance. 

In this matter of giving rewards, the 
question of who gives the rewards is 
important. A reward means more and 
hence is more reinforcing if it comes 
from a person who is liked and respected. 
The most successful teacher is one who 
makes pupils care mightily whether their 
teacher approves of them or not. The 
person who builds up this demand is the 
one who has the most rewards to offer, 
who makes receiving her smile or her 
gesture of approval most pleasurable and 
desirable. The teacher on the other hand 
who is disagreeable, cross, or punitive will 
find that the rewards she has to offer are 
not sought after because they are as- 
sociated with unpleasantness, and con- 
sequently are not reinforcing to the 
learning in school. So learning depends 
not only on what rewards are given, but 
on who gives them. 

What if a father motivates his son by 
saving, “If you get all A’s and B’s on 
vour next report card, I will teach you 
how to drive the car”? This sort of eco- 
nomic transaction—“I will pay you by 
teaching you to drive if you will reward 
me by bringing home a good report card” 
(education by bribery)—arouses the 
anger of many educators. And yet the 

rinciple is not different from that which 
has been elaborated earlier in this paper 
as essential for all learning. One is re- 
minded again of the distinction between 
intrinsic and extrinsic learning and recog- 
nizes that this is a particularly flagrant 
example of learning that is extrinsic. To 
the psychologist it is nct so much the 
offering of such a reward that is disturb- 
ing as the nature of the relationship 
which it implies. One wonders if the boy 
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should not be taught to drive whether his 
school marks are ‘good or not. One won- 
ders if the situation does not indicate an- 
tagonism, hostility, and tension in the 
relationship, leading to resistance to learn- 
ing on the part of the boy and the use of 
harsh measures on the part of the father. 
In his later work Thorndike conducted 
a whole series of learning experiments 
using as his only reward the saying of 
“Right” following a correct response and 
“Wrong” following an incorrect one. 
Thorndike assumed that the saying of 
“Right” served as a reward. “Food when 
hungry, freedom from restraint, hitting 
the “mark, hearing ‘Right’ rather pone 
‘Wrong, or being otherwise approve? 
by others or by oneself—these are samples 
of satisfiers commonly used to aid iil 
ing by animals or men.”* And oan 
dike’s experimental results bore out = 
assumption. But one is justified in asking 
why saying “Right” serves as a reware- 
The answer is that those who respond = 
“Right” as a reward have learned to vi 
so because it has become a symbol or 
token of approval by someone else wi 
because it is this approval that evenor 
craves. But we especially crave approv" 
from someone whom we admire ale 
whose approval adds to our Own se in 
esteem. So those who participated ae 
Thorndike’s experiments were mae 
to “Right” because it meant that they 
satisfied Thorndike or his deputy, an 
because his satisfaction as expressed , # 
“Right” added to the learner’s satisfactio, 
and self-esteem. Of course, Thorndike 5 
subjects would not have felt “Right a 
be a reward if it had been said by 5 
ignorant person or someone who w 
prestige, or if earlier experiences O 
ing “right” had not been satisfying. 
At this point it is important to ree". 
nize again the process of introjection 


cog” 


“° Thorndike, Human Learning, p- 36- 
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internalization which plays so large a 
part in human affairs. What our parents, 
brothers and sisters, teachers and class- 
mates wish for us we eventually come to 
wish for ourselves. And standards of per- 
fornance which originally were set for 
us by our parents and teachers, or were 
determined by circumstances (2 + 2 = 
H, we eventually set for ourselves pro- 
vided we want to maintain the good will 
or avoid the ill will of those on whom 
We are dependent and be able to function 
“ppropriately in all circumstances. 
This introjection or internalization ap- 
plies to rewards as well as to beliefs and 
attitudes of a more general nature. This 
a pa if a person is motivated he 
its ‘Pe his own standards of attain- 
oe ie t iese will serve as rewards and 
ees cements in his learning. In this way 
Oech To ipin by applying: hioa, 
ri umself to draw a map or to knit 
eae because he has within himself 
oo mer for the product which he wants 
al aad This actually is the goal of 
liiale oe help the learner set for 
SO that ais own standards of attainment, 
den eventually he may learn indepen- 
“NUY of a teacher, Thus the person who 
ten acne standards of performance 
itek own inner rewards, when he has 
cay. Standards, to serve as guide nee 
with ne he practices until he is satisfied 
le hes playing of a Beethoven sonata, 
hig .. Pride in keeping the weeds out ot 
Standen” he geudies to mers on eee 
S as a lawyer or a minister. 
the a will be some who will object to 
Tmula, “Reward or reinforcement 


is a requisite for all learning.” The neces- 
sity for reinforcement may be readily ad- 
mitted for the learnings in language, 
mathematics, and science wherein there 
is one and only one correct answer— 
learning “set out in advance” as it has 
been called. But it is vigorously denied 
for the kinds of learning called “spon- 
taneous,” “creative,” “expression from 
within.” The little child takes up a pencil 
and is intrigued when he discovers that 
the pencil makes black marks on a sheet 
of paper. (The marks at first, simply as 
marks, serve as a reward). Later he ex- 
periences new excitement when he dis- 
covers that his marks can be made to 
resemble outer objects, and also to express 
inner feeling. This correspondence also 
serves as a reinforcement. But the rein- 
forcement is aided by approving exclama- 
tions from his teacher and parents, and 
by having his picture hung on the wall. 
And the picture hung on the wall (pre- 
sumably because it has merit) serves as a 
guide and a goal to other children who 
crave this kind of recognition for them- 
selves. It is impossible to live in an un- 
guided world. If one wonders sometimes 
at trends in modern art, let him consider 
whether they cannot be attributed to re- 
inforcement: certain pictures are bought 
and hung in museums, are shown in ex- 
hibits and galleries, bring high prices, and 
get copied and reproduced—all going 
back in the first place to the fact that one 
person put on paper or canvas what he 
observed, experienced, or felt, which for 
him was its own reinforcement. 
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NSTITUTIONAL religion is an important 
factor in the American social and cul- 
tural scene. According to the latest pub- 
lished statistics, there are in the United 
States 255 religious bodies with a total 
membership of about 95 million, or nearly 
60 per cent of the population. If only 
adults were considered, the percentage 
would be substantially higher. Of these, 
56 million are Protestant Christian, 3 
million are Roman Catholic, 5 million are 
Jewish and 2 million are Fastern Ortho- 
dox. The multiplicity indicated by the 
number 255 is misleading, since the great 
majority are members of a relatively small 
number of major religious bodies. Never- 
theless, plurality of religious organizations 
is a dominant feature of the American 
scene, of particular importance for the 
problem of religion in public education. 
There are three main issues about 
which religious persons and groups differ. 
The first has to do with the nature and 
authority of the religious organization. 
At one extreme, among the groups we are 
considering, are the Roman Catholics, 


* Professor Phenix, whose special interest is 
the relation of religion to education and culture, 
is the author of a recent book, Intelligible Re- 
ligion. He has served as chaplain and professor 
of religion at Carleton College and as program 
associate for the Fdward W. Hazen Foundation 
in New Haven, Connecticut. He is a Fellow of 
the National Council op Religion in Higher 
Fducation. 


. é Sdi ier- 
with a centralized. authoritarian, bi 


archical church. At the other extreme 
the Quakers and Baptists, with traditio 
of individual freedom and local auton- 
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interpretation of the Bible. The ai 
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as a record of the history and 
experience of the Hebrews and sate 
Christians. The third issue is the Eue 
ter of worship. On the one hand per 
are the formal, liturgical, traditional ty p~ 
and on the other hand the informal, free» 
spontaneous modes. R 
But what is it that these differ! hat 
liefs and practices have in common. 7 a 
they should all be called ‘ religion’ 2 ve 
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useful in analyzing the role of rolon as 
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scheme of crucial values which governs 
Its conduct, ` 


This is what religion aims to be and 


claims for itself, despite the fact that there 
are many who are only nominal members 
af a-religious body. Every religion pro- 
fesses and promotes a ‘comprehensive 
scheme of outlook and motivation, even 
though its adherents may fail to embody 
it. Also there may be many who do cm- 
body it but do not confes allegiance to 
the institution promoting it. For this rea- 
SaN the true and complete story of re- 
ligion is not told by official membership 
Statistics, f 


5 If we use this broad, functional defini- 
Ton of religion, it follows that everyone 
has some religion, since avenvone: fins 
snime pattern of life-orientation ‘and some 
ultimate values, Religious institutions are 
metely social embodiments and historical 
concretions of certain commonly shared 
aia of practical ultimate conviction. 
bo fundamental question about religion, 
ar a IS not whether one has it or not, bur 
m Ring of religion he has. By what ul- 
ate commitments is his life governed? 
About what supreme loyalties does his 
pence center? By devotion to what 
ghese ends is his conduct motivated? Tt 
f the answers to such questions that re- 
veal the true character of religious faiths. 
Sele in these answers that meted 
Reliant ar cultures i toate 
Pringi te the vital center or 1r s 
ple of culture. 
ob ligion conceived in this oe is 
Stine of central importance for gdu- 
Mea En the nature of the educative 
A as methods, nee mo- 
va RL reflect a pattern of u eii 
implici very educational cay oe 
à i or explicit rationale mae y . 
i Sie convictions wg eee si 
n Ratner importance. in ev iy 
al system presupposes some re 


ligious faith, and the problems of educa- 
tion require attention to the prior prob- 
lems of underlying life-orientation. 

The special difficulty in connection 
with American public education is the 
plurality of religious faiths—not only the 
255 bodies officially reporting but the 
many other varieties of ultimate commit- 
ment which find no organized social ex- 
pression or which are not recognized as 
“religious” in the conventional sense. For 
the public school—indeed for any public 
enterprise, but especially for the school, 
by whose program the loyalties of a peo- 
ple are transmitted—the basic question is: 
How can people with differing ultimate 
values and life-orientations live together 
and cooperate in a program of public en- 
deavor? Negatively, we need to face the 
fact that people cannot live together or 
cooperate in matters governed by op- 
posed values of life-and-death impor- 
tance. To assume a pre-established har- 
mony in human affairs or the possibility 
of an easy resolution of differences simply 
by closer acquaintance or more discussion 
is to surrender to sentimental illusion. 

Living together and operating public 
enterprises is possible only with @ con- 
mon faith in respect to certain human re- 
lationships, in which the ultimate values of 
association are agreed upon, and where 


differences in values are in the realm of 
ate to matters 


penultimate concerns or rel i 
other than social organization. In particu- 
lar, the American public school system 
presupposes a common faith of some kind, 
at least with respect to the principles of 
association and cooperation amongst di- 
verse patterns of belief and practice. 
Historically, the American people have 
ved the general problem of religion 
in public enterprises by the classic prin- 
ciple of “separation of church and state.” 
This means (1) freedom of religious 
groups from state domination or interfer- 


resol 
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ence, (2) individual liberty of conscience 
in the holding of beliefs and the practice 
of worship, and (3) freedom of govern- 
ment from any and every form of ecclesi- 
astical control or intervention. This doc- 
trine is embodied in the First Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. 

But the principle that church and state 
should be separate does not mean that 
religion and state should be severed. In- 
deed, according to a fundamental func- 
tional definition of religion, as suggested 
above, such a separation would be impos- 
sible, since the very conduct of govern- 
ment presupposes commitment to certain 
values as ultimate. It is usually said that 
the common faith of America is the dem- 
ocratic faith. One article of this dem- 
ocratic faith, embodied in the separation 
principle, is that freedom of belief has 
priority over any ecclesiastical institution 
and its claims to authority. American 
democracy therefore presupposes a par- 
ticular doctrine of the institutional church 
as not supremely authoritative and as not 
coextensive with religion. This is a theo- 
logical doctrine (historically derived 
from Protestantism) to which all Ameri- 
cans tacitly subscribe, as part of their 
common democratic faith. In our de- 
mocracy, preservation of freedom of in- 
dividual conscience and belief is a matter 
of life-and-death importance and as such 
is functionally a religious principle. 

The principle of separation of church 
and state as applied to education has had 
two consequences. On the one hand, it 
has confirmed and encouraged the estab- 
lishment of parochial schools, where sec- 
tarian religious instruction may freely and 
properly be given. On the other hand, it 
has brought about the progressive secu- 
larization of the American public schools. 

This secularization has involved three 
things. Fist, ecclesiasvical control of pub- 
lic schools has been prohibited. The 


schools have been governed by local 
boards and state departments of educa- 
tion, operating without regard to church 
affiliation. 

Second, instruction in traditional re- 
ligion has been largely avoided. Sectarian 
instruction has been widely recognized as 
contrary to law, and there has been re- 
luctance in most places to attempt Have 
sectarian teaching, on the ground either 
that it too is prohibited by law or that 
it would lead to conflict and controversy 
with groups holding a different interpre 
tation and hence considering the suppos- 
edly nonscctarian teaching to be actually 
sectarian. The secularized public wer 
thus tends as far as possible to avoid à 
reference to specifically religious matters 
(in the conventional sense), and especially 
to avoid reference to the articles of beli¢ 
of the various churches. . 

Third, the secularization of public ce 
cation has entailed the substitution of # 
new scheme of comprehensive orientation 
and of ultimare values in place of thos 
underlying the traditional religions. It i Te 
pointed out above that with a went a 
tal functional definition of religion ee 
question is not religion or no religion oe 
only what kind of religion. Thus the 6 
ularization of public education does a 
mean the elimination of a faith basts ply 
the educational enterprise. It s!™t fi 
means the development of a new ann 
of practical ultimates by which p" 
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cation is whether this three-fold pattern 
of secularization is right and proper for 
the public schools. Should public educa- 
tion be secular in these respects, or should 
the proper role of religion in education be 
ditferently conceived? Should the com- 
mon faith of public education be the 
same as for most other public enterprises 
(e.g., the conduct of government), where 
the common bond is simply agreement on 
Certain canons of administrative proce- 
dure? Or does the special nature of the 
educational enterprise require a more pro- 
found common commitment, and one 
More directly related to the faiths of tra- 

ditional religion? 
; I wish to present my answer to this cru- 
cial question by evaluating in order the 
three components of secularism in public 
faucation mentioned above. As to the 
lst, it seems clear that the public schools 
Should remain free of any ecclesiastical 
control, This is a direct and obvious con- 
onee of the principle of separation of 
S and state. A publicly supported 
k ol under church auspices would in- 
volve the state in the propagation of a 
Particular faith. If support were given on 
& per-pupil or other pro-rata basis 
AMongst the denominations, disputes and 
"alries would be inevitable. But more 
portant, such schools would not in any 
Ull sense be public, since the educational 
Program would inevitably presuppose ad- 
care to or tacit acceptance of a par- 
Sime church position. On the same 
ails, there is no justification for per- 
PR nE or requiring the use of any pray- 
With ne reading of scriptures in gi 
dr Out comment), or the cOrpomite: c- 
ISe of any other religious act 1n the 
Public school, including, I might add, the 
ie of allegiance with the pleas “n+ 
atian a Such practices are a direct po 
chia o the principle of separation and @ 
Ul of religious freedom (particularly 


for those who profess no religious al- 
legiance). 

The second aspect of secularization— 
the elimination of references to religion 
in its various forms from the curriculum 
—seems quite unwarranted. Religion in 
its many historic forms has been and con- 
tinues to be an important fact in human 
culture and as such should be studied in 
the schools. That the perceptive and fair- 
minded teaching of the major religious 
ideas and practices of mankind, in con- 
texts appropriate to their consideration, 
is not an casy task is readily granted. But 
it is difficult also to teach mathematics 
to promote rational understanding rather 
than routine manipulation of symbols. 
That religion is controversial and emo- 
tion-arousing is no reason for avoiding 
it. It is all the more important to con- 
sider it, for a main objective of education 
ought to be development of the ability 
to deal intelligently and constructively 
with disputed and fecling-charged issues. 
This applies to economic and political 
issues as well as to religion. To restrict 
public education to matters on which 
everyone agrees would be to shun a 
primary educational responsibility. 

The proposal that religion as a reality 
of cultural life be given its fair place in 
the public school curriculum is sub- 
stantially the intent of the recent recom- 
mendations by the Educational Policies 
Commission (1951) and by the Commit- 
tee on Religion and Education of the 
American Council on Education (1953 
advocating the “objective” or “factual” 
study of religion. This ought to be done 
simply in the interests of intellectual ade- 
quacy. That it would not be easy to in- 
sure the competence of teachers for this 
task, or that some churches might object 
to having their faiths presented along 
with other faiths’ by an independent 


agency, may be granted without in the 
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least detracting from the importance and 
urgency of the task. 

But it is not enough that religion be 
objectively presented where appropriate 
to the various school disciplines. As 
pointed out earlier, religion is not chiefly 
a matter of rational understanding but of 
ultimate concern or supreme commit- 
ment. Hence to have factual knowledge, 
however valuable, about religion, is not 
the same as being religious. In fact, a 
spectator relationship to the varieties of 
faith may hinder the acknowledgment 
of one’s own ultimate concerns, This 
prompts the questions: Is it the proper 
function of the public school to encour- 
age religious commitment? Is it right for 
the school in some sense to teach religion, 
as well as to teach about religion? 

My answer to these questions is that 
it is not right for the school either to 
teach any one kind of religion or to en- 
courage students to be religious (in the 
conventional sense) rather than non-reli- 
gious (e.g, by urging them to go to 
church or by judging adversely “those 
who are not affiliated with any religious 
organization). But I would maintain be- 
yond this that the public school does 
have an obligation and an Opportunity to 
“teach religion” in the fundamental func- 
tional sense. To make this clear I must 
consider the third aspect of seculariza- 
tion referred to above. It was pointed out 
thar the secular public school rests upon 
certain basic assumptions and presup- 
poses a particular total orientation and 
scheme of values which constitute its 

common faith. These provide in the func- 
tional sense a religious foundation for 
public education. The point I want to 
underline is that this common. faith of 
public education needs to be recognized 
for what it is. made explicit. criticized, 
and reconstructed. + 

Insofar as there are primary commit- 


ments underlying the school enterprise, 
religion is being taught. It is important, 
then, to ask whether the faith being thus 
propagated in public education is the 
highest possible common faith or an 1n- 
adequate substitute for it. It is not casy tO 
state what the actual faith now under- 
lving the secular public school is. For 
many it would include belief in the self- 
sufficiency and autonomy of man, IM 
human society as the arbiter of morality 
and the master of its own destiny, and 1 
the sole reliability of natural scientific 
inquiry to provide knowledge. On such 
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assumptions, most historic religion Is ¢ 
. . 3 u aiar aE 
minor importance if not positiy ely m i 
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leading, and its excision from the sch¢ ; 
program leads to freedom both from sec- 
tarian strife and from concern with out- 
grown superstitions. a aie 

But these fundamental questions 4 i 
the nature and destiny of man, his place 
in the larger scheme of things, the foun- 
dation of moral conduct, the right mete 
ods of inquiry and the criteria for Sua 
these questions upon which the conni 
of the whole educational enterprise a 
pends—are by no means so clearly “hit 
finally settled that a common faith rhe 
public education can be built upon tly 
answers which many have so confiden be 
set forth, Ir seems unfortunately ae as 
the case thar what has been — 
j has 
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a means for preserving religious 
and freedom through secularization 
to some extent become a method ith. 
propagating a particular dogmatic oe 
namely, scientific naturalism or, t° $ 
it another name, naturalistic human 
Then what is to be done? Shoul 
trinaire humanism give way to oft 
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to find a common faith for public a 
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dered to sectarian agencies? By no mea 
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The answer seems to me to lie in the 
formulation and adoption of a faith more 
comprehensive and more profound than 
the Warring dogmas of most existing 
faiths, including scientific naturalism. 
his faith would rest upon the following 
premises: (1) that there are ultimate con- 
cerns which human beings have about 
such matters as the origin of existence, the 
Meaning and purpose of human life, and 
the sources of moral guidance; (2) that 
these questions arise out of the common 
and universal human situation or predica- 
Ment; (3) that to the questions there are 
Many different answers and expressions 
Of these answers, and that no single set of 
answers to the common questions has 
been found which will command uni- 
versal assent; (4) that there is an obliga- 
tion in the school program to recognize 
and to acknowledge the ultimate ques- 
tions and in appropriate ways to help 
oe to confront them; and (5) that 
_ School can and ought to utilize the 
ig and practices of the historic reli- 
ion (and “anti-religions”) to illustrate 
anne 2 which men have sought to at 
ing o these problems. Indeed, the work- 
wi Plea advancement of such a com- 
i ath—one which properly balances 
need for unity with commitment to 
mi ae the essence of the American 

mon school tradition. 
tase summarize: The philosophy of the 
ton school is, in my opinion, defec- 


tive in three respects. (1) It has not been 
recognized that the secular public school 
rests upon a faith, a chosen set of highest 
values and a particular orientation frame- 
work. (2) This faith has been in certain 
respects and in the hands of certain inter- 
preters as narrow, dogmatic, and exclu- 
sive as some theological systems. (3) It 
has been a superficial faith, tending to 
restrict education to the areas where 
there are demonstrable and verifiable an- 
swers. I believe that a consideration of 
the religious question points the way to 
a more adequate philosophy for public 
education by requiring (1) an explicit 
recognition and reappraisal of the faith 
basis of the common school program, 
(2) concern for the great questions of 
life, death, and destiny which inhere in 
the human situation rather than for easy, 
superficial answers, and (3) forthright 
and informed reference to the beliefs and 
practices of the major religious (and non- 
religious) faiths to illustrate the answers 
men have found to these questions. 

The public school program has been 
impoverished by being severed from some 
of the deepest springs of human life. We 
ought to be wise enough to know that 
our unity in the human predicament lies 
deeper than our diversity in ecclesiastical 
allegiance. We should be mature enough 
and democratic enough to use religious 
differences to enrich the life of the com- 


mon school. 


Integration of Public Schools — , 
in New Jersey’ 


HARRY A. STROHL 


SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER, BATTIN HIGH SCHOOL, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


= one of the least enviable posi- 
tions in the United States must be 
that of a school administrator in a com- 
munity which has segregation in its pub- 
lic school system. On May 17, 1954, the 
Supreme Court ruled that segregation is 
unconstitutional. As a result, school ad- 
ministrators must take steps to eliminate 
segregation or accede to circumvention 
of the decision. The latter may well be in 
opposition to the educational philoso- 
phies of Southern educators. 

But are we expecting too rapid a 
change? Will our haste to eliminate seg- 
regation cause a needless setback in the 
field of intergroup relations? 

There are some lessons in the story of 
integration in New Jersey which may 
well be of value to school administrators 
elsewhere as they work in compliance 
with the Supreme Court decision and the 
Department of Justice mandate, and pos- 
sibly at variance with the sentiments of 
their communities. 

In 1947, elementary school segregation 
existed in over forty communities in the 
southern portion of New Jersey. For the 
most part it was deliberate and complete, 
though the techniques or manner of 
maintaining segregation differed in form. 


* Dr. Strohl was assistant director of the In- 
stitute of Human Relations Workshop at Rut- 
gers University in the summer.of 1955. 
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There were: 

Separate elementary schools, mixed jumor 
and senior high schools. 

Separate elementary and 
schools, mixed senior high schools. 

Divided building—one half Negro, 
half white. 

Separate classes and teachers for 
in the same plant. 

Separate elementary schools f 
on the same site. . 

Separate elementary schools jo 
common auditorium.! 


junior high 


one 
each race 
or each race 
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solved its problems of integration w bic 
public schools, but this was not ee 
plished in the span of eight years. f as 
years of preparation on the part wee 
ficial agencies and the public pee? ub- 
the elimination of segregation 1n the ie 
lic schools. Let us look at some O sce 
high spots in the New Jersey story ws 
what can be learned. aoe 
Although most people consider 66h 
Jersey a northern state, the southern ` rns 
tion of the state has followed the pat"? 
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lican. Dr. Marion T. Wright refers to 
New Jersey as “the Georgia of the 
North.”? The northern section of Jersey 
in the past decade has witnessed the strug- 
gle to achieve greater adherence to demo- 
crate ideals, while the southern section 
has faced the turmoil of the South as it 
struggles to adapt itself to democratic 
concepts and changing economic condi- 
tions, 

_ The full story of the history of civil 
rights in New Jersey, as well as the de- 
velopment of integration of the public 
Schools has been told elsewhere.? The 
Purpose of this discussion is to develop 
the framework for the story of New Jer- 
Sey in its struggle to climinate segregation 
from its public schools. 

As carly as 1881, segregation in the 
Public schools was forbidden by statute. 
Phe law: made it a misdemeanor for any 
board of education member to vote for 
the exclusion of any person on the 
Srounds of race, religion, or nationality.* 
lhe primary effect of this law was to 
Cause the northern section of the state to 
take steps to eliminate segregation and to 
give aggrieved persons throughout the 
State a statute of clear and definite lan- 
Stage which would hold in court. This 
aw did not end segregation; it continued 
almost unhampered in the southern sec- 
tion of the state, probably because of the 
necessity for the aggrieved person to 
ring suit. 5 

The New Jersey Civil Rights law stated 
that all persons within the jurisdiction of 
the state would be entitled to the full and 
in Nation T. Wright, “Extending Civil Righe 

ka ew Jersey through the Division ngs 
esrimination, ’ Reprinted from the Jemna a 
Soe hory, January, 1953, p. 91, by ne d 
Tttion for the Study of Negro Life an 


Hi 
gory, Inc. 


4 See list of references on page 37- n 
Jon SEPh L. Bustard, “The New Jersey Story. 
fps, of Negro Education 21:275-85, Summer, 


equal enjoyment of the accommodations, 
advantages, facilities, and privileges of 
inns, public conveyances on land or 
water, theaters, and other places of pub- 
lic amusement. This law was amended in 
1917, 1920, and 1935 to keep it current 
with the development of the state.’ 

A revitalized program for improve- 
ment of rights of minority peoples with- 
in the state through legislation and educa- 
tion began in the 1940’s. Laws were 
passed forbidding discrimination in em- 
ployment. Test cases of segregation in 
public schools pointed out that the era of 
ignoring existing statutes was over. Offi- 
cial agencies called the attention of the 
legislature and the public to existing dis- 
criminations. The end result was a pro- 
vision in the 1947 Constitution which 
forbade segregation in the public schools. 
The task of enforcement was given 
to the Division Against Discrimination, 
which was supported by chief authori- 
ties of the state. 

The. Division moved with dispatch, 
studying the conditions and extent of 
segregation in the schools of New Jersey 
and combining pressure and a spirit of 
cooperation with all school officials who 
were involved. By 1952 most of the ad- 
ministrative and community problems re- 
garding the elimination of segregated 
schools had been overcome. 

Does this sound simple? It wasn’t. It 
took the state of New Jersey from 1881 
until 1947 to write and enforce a clear- 
cut policy of anti-segregation in the pub- 
lic schools. Prior to the 1947 provision, 
groundwork in the field of human rela- 

5 Annual Report of the Urban Colored Popu- 
lation Commission, 1946, pP. 44- z 

6 For a presentation of the methods used by 
the DAD in its four- to five-year program see: 
Harry A. Strohl, “The Elimination of Segrega- 
tion in the Elementary Schools of Southern 
New Jersey;” Chapters IIT, V, and VI. Unpub- 
lished Doctoral Dissertation, Teachers College, 
Columbia Unixersitv, 1954. 
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tions by Civil Rights Commissions, the 
NAACP, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and other groups 
had created a climate of opinion which 
made the new law acceptable. There was 
a law forbidding discrimination in em- 
ploying and discharging persons, and an 
efficient, well-trained staff was equipped 
to enforce such legislation. When the 
State Department of Education began to 
work on the problem of eliminating seg- 
regation in the schools, the staff of the 
Division Against Discrimination was al- 
ready in existence, known throughout the 
state, and capable of accepting the en- 
forcement role and completing it with 
dispatch. 


MEANS UTILIZED TO 
ELIMINATE SEGREGATION 


The most common means utilized by 
the forty-five communities which set 
about to eliminate segregation in their 
schools are described below. 

Immediate and Complete. More than 50 
per cent of the communities decided to 
eliminate segregation all at once rather 
than gradually. The larger cities (over 
50,000 population) did not fall into this 
category, but desegregated gradually. 

In no case where immediate desegrega- 
tion was adopted as the method was there 
conflict or violeut opposition. The occa- 
sional, unorganized objectors were rea- 
soned with and no exceptions or transfers 
because of protest were allowed. In every 
case the public adhered to these decisions. 
There were occasional small-scale with- 
drawals to private and parochial schools 
in some communities. 

Tezcher-Integration Only. Only one 
community utilized the method which in- 
tegrated the staff but not the children. 
This community set up a program of no 
school zones and allowed any child to 
attend any school where space and grade 


allocations to fit his needs existed. By and 
large this has delayed integration for this 
community, but the method does provide 
a safety valve for persons who are vio- 
lently opposed to integration. Where 
such a method is employed there muit be 
a surplus of room to facilitate transfers. 
Any community which plans to allow 
children to attend the school of their 
choice should first study the program 
carefully, as it may run counter to ex- 
pressed aims. 

Grade Level. It made little difference 
which grade levels were integrated first. 
Some communities started with the sev- 
enth and cighth grades, while others 
started with the kindergarten. There were 
situations in which other factors seeme 
more significant than the grade level of 
initial integration. 

Negro-Teacher Integration. 
communities utilized various means CO at- 
tain Negro-teacher integration. Some © 
these methods were: to assign all Negro 
teachers to one grade in the city, t° as- 
sign Negro and white teachers in alter- 
nate grades, to assign Negro teachers 4§ 
substitutes and then as permanent sta ; 
members. The material available indicat® 
that these methods were not constructive: 
and most communities discontinued them 
during the second year of integration: | 

Public Education. The term “public 
education” as used in New Jersey implies 
an extensive program involving the pu A 
in the integration. If the program js W 4 
planned and occurs prior to integrato 
but after the entire goal is clearly mapp 
out for the community and publicize i 
the chances for success are increased. n 

Public education after desegrega? 
has been initiated or accomplished aes 
little purpose in preventing difficulty: h 
may soothe the troubled waters, thoug 
there is little evidence to this effect- á 

Detailed Planning. Almost all the c° 


Fourteen 
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munities involved in desegregation in 
New Jersey did considerable ‘planning. 
Where the citizens were aware of the 
planning before integration the technique 
was effective. 

Assigning Administrators Children. In 
only a few cases did the school officials 
deliberately assign the children of admin- 
istrative personnel to Negro teachers, but 
doing so may be one means of overcom- 
ing the charge of favoritism. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING 

SUCCFSS OR FAILURE 
From the foregoing discussion it is evi- 
dent that the manner or technique util- 
ized to achieve integration made little dif- 
ference. In some school systems other 
factors were perhaps more significant.” 
After considerable research it was con- 
cluded that the following factors are in- 
fluential in determining the success or 

failure of an integration program. 
Intensity of Feeling Toward Negroes. 
Where the feeling toward Negroes was 
Intense, it required considerably more 
planning to achieve integration. Haste 
Was not the pattern in these situations 
bur, rather, wise community involvement, 
With representative persons in on the 


Planning stages. 

Condition of Existing Facilities. In 
Many cities it had been considered ac- 
Ceptable to educate the Negroes in sub- 
Standard facilities. With integration, the 
White Parents refused to allow their chil- 
dren to attend schools which had been 
condemned as unfit places for children. 
All school buildings should be brought 
UP to par before any program of integra- 
ton js begun. i 
Attitude of Board of Education and 
U“berintendent. This is one of the most 
‘Mportant factors in the entire situation. 

hen the superintendent and the board 


* Strohl, op. cit., p. 137 f. 


adopted a straightforward policy and 
allowed no deviations after they had 
planned well, there was no trouble. Where 
there was vacillation, hesitancy, or op- 
position to integration on the part of 
either the board or the superintendent, 
protest and dissatisfaction ensued. 

Attitude of Negro Staff. In some 
communities opposition to integration 
stemmed from the Negro staff members, 
who felt that their positions were in 
jeopardy or that the field of education 
would be an extremely difficult one for 
the Negro teacher of the future to enter, 
owing to refusal of boards of education 
to hire additional Negro personnel. A 
strong tenure law and the existing teacher 
shortage made this a groundless fear in 
New Jersey. 


SUMMARY 


The lessons learned from New Jersey's 
integration program are clear. 

1. New Jersey has a comprehensive 
law which was supported by all who 
were responsible for its administration. 

2. An effective agency already in the 
field was capable of enforcing the law 
and of aiding communities to make the 
adjustment rapidly, with a minimum of 
social friction and regression. 

3. Administrative officials planned each 
step carefully, leaving riothing to chance. 
After five years of integration, the per- 
sons who expressed fears of riot, demon- 
strations, and non-compliance, now re- 
gard segregation as a dead issue. 
` 4. Straightforward action with no de- 
viations brought about less confusion and 
a healthier adjustment than did a devious 
course. All complaints were deat with 
individually and opposition soon changed 
to cooperation as the goal of better edu- 
cation for all became acceptable to every- 
one involved. ` . 

5. Wheres superintendents used their 
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authority to assign teachers in accordance 
with ability and personality, the change 
was made with little animosity. Teachers 
now felt they could teach democracy in 
a democratic environment. They felt a 
new challenge, and the quality of teach- 
ing was vastly improved. In their zeal to 
make integration work, some superin- 
tendents assigned their best Negro per- 
sonnel to all-white schools. Where resi- 
dential segregation results in schools of 
one race this often means that the experi- 
enced teachers are replaced by inexperi- 
enced personnel. The pupils may suffer 
from such an assignment policy and it 
should be avoided. Superintendents who 
assigned teachers on the basis of ability 
and personality met only slight opposi- 
tion. 

6. All buildings must be brought up to 
an acceptable standard before integration 
takes place, or opposition will result. 

7. The school administration must be 
sure that only competent personnel is 
hired, as the additional stresses of it:tegra- 
tion will surely tell on the incompetent 
teacher. It may be wise for communities 
to initiate in-service training programs to 
equip personnel to cope with the social 
stresses of integration. 

8. If the school system has an inade- 
quate method of grouping its children or 
of providing for individual differences, 
great dissatisfaction may result from in- 
tegration. A more careful appraisal of the 
situation will reveal that the protests are 
not against integration as such, but really 
are aimed at an inadequate educational 
program. The increased social pressures 
of integration will burst weak seams in 
the educational structure of some sys- 
tems; in others, integration will result in 
a revitalized and more meaningful educa- 
tional program. . 

The New Jersey story represents what 


is meant by gradualism in its highest 
sense. No step was made before careful 
study was completed to assure success. 
The public was educated by a wide rep- 


resentation of religious, social, and civic 
agencies. The program for the state’ in- 
volved many radio and television pro- 
grams, countless pieces of literature, and 
innumerable public addresses by persons 
of good will throughout the state. Teach- 
ers colleges evaluated their programs 
through action research, so that the new 
teacher could evaluate himself as well as 
his training prior to entering an Inte- 
grated school system. 
7 School officials would do well to apply 
themselves to creating a climate where 
integration can be secured with as little 
conflict as possible. Steps have already 
been taken along this line in the South. 
For the past few years considerable sums 
have been expended to equalize the edu- 
cational opportunities for all children. 
There has been an attempt to secure bet- 
ter staffs and facilities for the Negro ay 
well as for the white child. As this gap § 
narrowed, the task will be simplified. 
There are many ways to achieve ane 
gration. Segregation was eliminated e 
idly in some New Jersey communitie 
while others required considerable Dem 
to complete the change. The importa! 
thing is the goal, which must be attaine i 
by carefully thought-out programs of nn 
tion. Rash action might well set integr? 
tion back many years. 
Bustard sums up the story 


as follows’ 

e 
While New Jersey cannot furnish ay Sec 
formula, it can testify that complete “will 
gration in the public schools can ANC ore 
work. It may even be safe to say once i 
that the wav to learn to do a thing 15 w has 
it, and in this respect New Jersey 
proved again that the best way t° integ 
is to do it.ê 


rates 


8 Bustard, op. cit., p. 285. 
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ocr principles are demanding atten- 


tion among nurse educators today. 

These are: (1) education for nursing 
should be a truly educational process; (2) 
it should be under the immediate direc- 
tion of an educational body whose pri- 
mary concern is education; (3) it should 
be functional in nature and related con- 
tinuously to the total health needs of the 
people to be served; (4) it should provide 
a sufficient number of nursing personnel 
to meet the nursing needs of today’s so- 
ciety. 

Primary sponsors of these principles 
were the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Nursing and the National League of 
Nursing Education. Both of these associa- 
tions have been merged (along with other 
national nursing organizations) in the Na- 
tional League for Nursing. More re- 
cently, the Florence Nig 
national Foundation has re-emphasized 
these guides for nursing education in 
all countries of the world. 

The philosophy expressed in these prin- 
ciples has stimulated improvement. Tt has 
also created controversies, especially in 
relation to educational programs in nurs- 
ing conducted by health service agencies. 


tingale Inter- 


1 
* Professor Spalding teaches in the arca of 
curriculum development and graduate educ ation 
in nursing at Teachers College. A revised edi- 
tion of her book Professional Nursing: Trends 
and Relationships has recently been published. 
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PRESENT AND EVOLVING 
SYSTEMS 

The present system of education fOr 
nursing (see diagram) includes a variety 
of pre-service programs: learning nursing 
by correspondence, on-the-job prepari- 
tion for the nursing aide, the program i 
practical nursing, the diploma program i 
the hospital school of nursing, and the 
baccalaureate (generalized and special- 
ized) programs ina university or college. 
The diagram points up three routes by 
Which students enter graduate educa- 
tional work in nursing. It indicates rhe 
great length of time required of graduate 
nurses for advanced study, and shows Ma 
the lower part) the unrelatedness of the 


g 


three pre-service programs. al 

The concept of the evolving gysten : 
education for nursing is the climax 
effort (fully a half century) BA 
change over from a modified apprentices 
plan to a direct educational system. all 
while, pressure for numbers of nurse ae 
sonnel and competition from other f1¢ 
for candidates have tended to delay he 
process. 


long 


through 


Since s renewed efforts, 
Since 1g45 renewed c ants 


the voluntary accreditation Move a 
have been made to achieve changes 1 t nd 
system. But these accreditation efforts. i 
gether with other factors to be describe’ 
have actually tended to delay unificatle 
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of the educational program in nursing 
within institutions of higher education. 

Considerable progress toward a more 

truly unified system of education for 
nursing can be noted in the right-hand 
side of the diagram. If the two-year pre- 
service program in the junior or commu- 
nity college and the proposed two-year 
pre-service educational program in the 
independent school or technical institute 
actually materialize and are productive, 
economy of time and cost for students 
preparing for nursing could result. If ap- 
propriate measurement devices can be 
prepared to determine the ability of these 
graduates to progress to the more ad- 
vanced programs in nursing, this too 
will promote economy by weeding out 
those least likely to profit by further 
training. It is recognized that these two 
types of preparation would, no doubt, be- 
come terminal for many students. An- 
other effect of the materialization of the 
community college and technical institute 
offerings could be the provision of 3 new 
base line for the system of education in 
nursing in this country. 

The student who desires to prepare for 
a field such as administration or teaching 
in nursing, which requires specialized 
preparation, could save time and money 
if she enrolled in the B.S. (generalized) 
educational program in nursing in a col- 
lege or university at the start of her nurs- 
ing career. The diagram shows how the 
evolving system of education for nursing 
would make this possible. 

What will happen to the program in 
practical nursing if the two-year pre- 
servite plans (shown in the evolving sys- 
tem of education for nursing) prove ef- 
fective, remains to be seen. However, 
there will probably always be a need for 
on-the-job» preparatior for the narsing 


aide. ‘ 


SOME IMPORTANT PROBI FMS 


It was stated earlier rhat the guiding 
principles which appear to be affecting 
the evolving system of education for 
nursing have created new problems or m- 
tensified some old ones. Several of these 
problems Will be discussed briefly in the 
following pages. 

Need for Clarification of Philosophy, 
Goal, and Purposes of Educational Pro- 
grams for Nursing. Purposes’ stated in 
many of the school catalogues seem © 
have very little, if any, relationship to the 
educational plans outlined in their pages 
or to actual curricula experienced by the 
students. 

Where the gap between philosophy 
and curriculum is being recognized as 4 
problem, instructional staffs are ae 
to spell out through the curriculum ie 
velopment process the central goals = 
the educational programs for which wee 
are responsible. They are concerned swath 
defining the general and specific purpose 
in relation to what students ought me 
know, do, and be in terms of their po™ 
sonal development, the carrying Om fa 
nursing functions, and the assumption 2 
professional and social responsibility- 

The conflict between education 
nursing and nursing service has been ¢ N 
obstacle to the clarification of goals in 
hospital schools. This conflict has ae 
due partly to the fact that these we 
exist in service agencies, and partly j z 
inability or unwillingness of some hosp! 5 
administrators and nurses to different 
adequately between the education Q a 
student in nursing and the nursing C 
of the patient. 7 

The functions of the student * en 
learner and as a worker have not be 


for 
yne 


igs 

P jective’ |° 

1 National League for Nursing, pe ‘york 
Educational Programs in Nursing ( 
National League for Nursing, 1955): 
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clearly defined. In many instances stu- 
dents have been utilized by the hospital 
to give nursing care to meet its purposes 
rather than those of the school of nursing. 

Where this dichotomy is recognized as 
a problem, several things are happening. 
Attempts are being made to separate the 
school of nursing and the department of 
Nursing service in the hospital, so that the 
programs of each can be carried on in 
terms of its respective purposes. In some 
Instances, provision is made for separate 
administrative and instructional personnel 
of these two units. In other instances, per- 
sonnel in the school of nursing and in 
the nursing service department who have 
dual functions also have dual titles. For 
example, if the instructor of maternity 
nursing is also the supervisor of maternity 
Nursing, she uses both titles. Furthermore, 
in these situations the purposes and con- 
tent of the policy-forming and policy- 
recommending staff conferences are iden- 
tified clearly in relation to each unit, 
whether it be the school of nursing or the 
Nursing service department. In addition, 
In some places separate budgetary provi- 
‘tons are made. 

With clear recognition of the differ- 
Ence between the purposes of the school 
of Nursing and those of the nursing serv- 
Ice department in the hospital has come 
the need for coordination between the 
two so that it will be perfectly clear how 
the nursing service department personnel 
and facilities can or should be used in the 


educational program. ; : 
The lack o? definition of functions of 


Nurs; dent i fh 
drap 28 personnel has also been A hin 
ie sof pet- 


Sonna, Unctions of various types pee 
one ba, nursing need to be define as 
Wireg is for deciding competencies re- 
Xpedit Y such personnel, 1N order to 
fetreng € curriculum planning in the dif- 
nur; YPes of educational programs for 


Sing : i 
S Some progress in solving this 


IRSE EDUCATORS 


problem is being made by the American 
Nurses’ Association and various educa- 
tional institutions.? 

What we need is nurses who know how 
to nurse, administrators who know how 
to administer, and teachers who know 
how to teach. These studies on functions 
and the use of pertinent studies in other 
related areas, when applied properly in 
curriculum improvement, ought to help 
us to accomplish these goals. 

Nursing Education Programs in Some 
Institutions of Higher Education. Some 
nurses who are responsible for educa- 
tional programs in nursing in hospitals 
and other nursing service agencies have 
been overly eager to get such programs 
into institutions of higher education with- 
out giving the necessary thought to the 
factors involved. They have been willing, 
it seems, to set up nursing education in 
colleges and universities whether or not 
their goals were appropriate. Officers of 
administration of many colleges and uni- 
versities have also been willing to permit 
this, though it is hard to understand why 
thev would put their stamp of approval 
on disunified educational programs over 
which they have little or no control. Yet 
degrees have been awarded. Has it been 


4r 


because: 
1. Preliminary educational surveys 


have not been made before decisions have 
been reached on the development of these 
soorly conceived educational programs? 

>. There was a chance to get money 


from the Federal government or other 
fund-granting agencies? 
3. Nursing has been such an important 


n Nurses’ Association reported 


America ‘ 
fungrions of 


tinent studies regarding fung F. 
nurses in the November, 1954 issue = te 
American Journal of Nursing (pp. a a) 
The article gives an idea of the aneen, o! eac 

study, indicates where the complete epi e 
be obtained, and reviews briefly studies ich 
relate to nursing functions not sponsore y 


the Associaton. 5 


on pet 
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institutions offering educational programs 
for graduate nurses almost doubled be- 
tween 1947 and 1953. It would appear, 
therefore, that this situation in relation 
to enrollments is not due to a lack of edu- 
cational offerings. Why, then, does it 
exist? Is it because of meager funds that 
graduate nurses do not continue studies? 
Is it because the increased enrollments 
through G.I. Funds have reached the 
saturation point? Is it because graduate 
nurses are not interested in continuing 
learning? Is it poor educational counsel- 
ing? Is it because the educational pro- 
grams in nursing do not mect the needs 
of graduate nurses? Should a study be 
made of the reasons why many graduate 
nurses do not continue study? 

A second major trend is the rapidly 

growing enrollment of graduate nurse 
students for part-time study. Almost 
three-fourths of the graduate nurses 
working for degrees are doing so on a 

art-time basis. Does this situation, cou- 
pled with the number of full-time stu- 
dents in educational units, prevent sta- 
bility of educational programs? It is 
obvious that it delays the time when 
many graduate nurses will be ready to 
make their optimum contribution to nurs- 
ing service or to education for nursing. 
It also reduces the total yield of qualified 
graduate nurses for positions requiring 
specialized preparation, such as teachers 
of nursing. 

There is a significant trend toward an 
increase in the number of graduate nurses 
in supplementary educational programs 
in nursing. These graduate nurses from 
diploma (hospital) schools of nursing are 
attemp*ing to round out their prepara- 
tion so as to approximate that of the grad- 
uate of pre-service undergraduate educa- 
tional programs in nursing in colleges and 
universities. Graduate nurses are' going 
into supplementary educational programs 


in nursing leading to the baccalaureate 
degree in larger numbers than into the 
baccalaureate educational programs which 
prepare for the specialty positions of ad- 
ministrator, teacher, supervisor, oF nurse 
specialist. Because of this, and since: the 
number of specialized educational pro- 
grams in nursing at the master’s level G 
very small, the total number of such of- 
ferings for graduate nurses is decreasing- 

These trends indicate an effort on the 
part of the nursing profession to narrow 
some of the gaps in the system of educa- 
tion in nursing. The following question 
might be raised: If there had been berret 
educational planning and education’ 
counseling as well as financial help fren! 
the outset, is it possible that there would 
have been no need for the introduction ol 
supplementary educational programs m 
nursing? R 

Need for Clarification of Relationship 
between Educational and Approval A ae 
cies. The place of state, federal, regions 
and national accreditation and appre’? 
groups in their relationships with caner 
tional institutions offering programs i 
nursing is not clearly defined. Some 
sons for the confusion are discusses 
low. 


rea 
| be- 


sation TOY 
jusi- 
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able 
the 


1. Some state boards of registi 
nurses are beginning to get into the l 
ness of approving “graduate educat 
programs in nursing. It is question 
whether this is defensible when, for 5 
most part, the authorities who are p 
cerned have had little or no preparat zi 
for the task. If an educational oe 
in nursing is an integral part of the © ‘atl 
ing of an institution of higher aunt 
state approval of such a program E of 
lie within the province of the BOAT i 
higher education. The main reason a 
state boards of registration ent? 
have been concerned with the busine of 
accreditation at all was for the purpose 
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licensing graduates of pre-service nursing 
programs. A secondary reason was to 
have an approved list of schools whose 
graduates could be recognized for regis- 
tration under the provisions of the Nurse 
Préctice Acts. Teachers and administra- 
tors in schools of nursing are not li- 
censed. Why, therefore, is state approval 
of educational programs in nursing that 
prepare these people for their positions 
essential? 

Probably the most important reason 
for not requiring state approval of gradu- 
ate education programs in nursing is that 
the preparation of graduate nurses for 
Special functions such as administration, 
curriculum development, teaching, su- 
pervision, consultation, and research 
(whether jt be in relation to education 
for nursing or to nursing service) is ina 
transition period. The designers respon- 
sible for these educational programs and 
the consumers of the product are strug- 
gling hard to find ways to revise their 
offerings to meet society's needs for 
nursing, Tr would be unfortunate for 
nurse educators to be hampered by rules, 
regulations, and standards not derived 
from serious and practical study. Such 
hindrance would seem to violate many 
Principles of curriculum development. 

2. The executive personnel in some 
State approval agencies insist on partici- 
pating in the on-going curriculum devel- 
Opment in schools of nursing. Where this 
is done, it can readily be seen that it is 
difficult for the instructional staffs to 
achieve educational programs according 
to recognized principles of curriculum 
building. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Now what does all this add up to? 
Tt is obvious that the nursing profession 
has a task of great magnitude before It. 
Education for nursing has been unable to 


keep up with the demands made upon it 
—especially the demands for better guid- 
ance and for more financial assistance for 
graduate nurses to continue study and to 
complete such study as rapidly as pos- 
sible. At the same time, there is an urgent 
need for improved graduate education in 
nursing, especially with respect to teach- 
ers. There is also a need for better dis- 
tribution of nurses qualified to teach in 
such educational programs. Improvement 
of graduate education ought to result in 
better pre-service education in nursing. 
Finally, it would appear to be to the ad- 
vantage of all who are concerned with 
the health of the nation and of the world 
to plan educational programs jointly, so 
as to learn how to work together to im- 
prove the health services of the United 
States and of those nations where their 
work assignments take them. 
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Aeadentic Freedom: An Essay in Defini- 
ý d Se by oe 

tion, by Russell Kirk. Chicago, Henry 

Regnery Company, 1O55. 204 pp- 


$3.75. 


ee hi lig thought about it, 
robably expect a favorable review 
of his book in a journal published at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. This re- 
View, then, will not come as a disappoint- 
ment. 

The author tells us that “a man who sin- 
cerely believes in academic freedom, if he 
1S consistent, must believe in some disci- 
Pline, discrimination, and purpose in higher 
education.” With this statement few will 
quarrel. But one need not be so exclusive 
se ane Kirk is in attributing these beliefs 
x i s Mr, Kirk’s eyes the believers— 
se i t em Bearers of the Word —are 

y apolitical or politically conservative 
professors of the liberal arts or pure science 
Who are not pragmatists. Others are beyond 
re pale, not deserving of that “special 
reedom,” academic freedom, because they 
mue nothing special to protect. As colleges 
tave grown in size, adding to their staffs 
Professors of education and engineering, for 
example, academic freedom has inevitably 
neted, for those who do not deserve aca- 
i iy freedom cannot defend it. This sum- 

ary of the author's main thesis 1s admit- 
tedly oversimplified, but I do not think it is 
distorted, i 

Mr. Kirk is the conservative author of 
rvatism. His heroes are 
n, Gordon 


Ta books on conse 
Amund Burke, Cardinal Newma 
Neith Chalmers, Bernard Iddings Bell, Paul 
- Imer More, Irving Babbitt, and Robert A. 
a His devils, a word I use advisedly, for 
Sees their unholy works everywhere, are 
rig Dewey, Sidney Hook, Thomas Jeffer- 


So . 
n, Robert Hutchins (in all but his educa- 
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tional philosophy), Henry Steele Com- 
ylor. And Mr. Kirk is 
ive. In a sentence bear- 


mager, and Harold T 
a thorough conservi 
ing on his main thesis he tells us that with 
the coming great increases in college enroll- 
ments, which to Mr. Kirk will inevitably 
mean lower academic standards, “learning 
will be trampled under the hoofs of the 
swinish multitude—and freedom in the 
Academy, too.” He dismisses universal suf- 
frage as “a means to an end, at best, and 
sometimes a danger, kept within limits only 
by the Providential law that the number of 
fools in opposite factions usually is in 


balance.” 

This, then, is the author’s point of view. 
Within this framework of assumptions and 
values is he fair and consistent? Not always. 
First, let us consider his fairness. In his dis- 
cussion of the relative strength of academic 
freedom in state and private colleges and 
universities, in which he gives the nod to 
the private and even Jesuit institutions, he 
at there are some state universities 
lemic freedom is strong. But he 
aragraph with this incredible 
one contrasts Harvard 
University with the University of Nevada, 
v, or Kenyon College with the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
‘Texas, he becomes lost in wonder at the 
chain of reasoning of zealots for state-con- 
trolled education like Dr. James Bryant 
Conant.” Is such a contrast intellectually 


One could use this trick to argue 
and contrast, for 


grants th 
where acac 
concludes his p: 
sentence: “When 


let us say, 


honest? 
the opposite contention 
example, the University of Pittsburgh and 
the University of Wisconsin. Or consider 
Mr. Kirk’s treasment of pragmatists and 
academic freedom. He devotes considerable 
space to 3 narrative of the highly objec- 
tionable actions of Ninard W. Stout, Presi- 
dent of the University cf Nevada and a 
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professed disciple of John Dewey, in the 
case of Professor Frank Richardson. Al- 
though he grants in a very nicely turned 
sentence that “No philosophical system can 
guarantee the virtue of its disciples,” he 
clearly implies that Mr. Stout’s educational 
philosophy was an underlying cause of his 
flagrant violation of academic freedom. Mr. 
Kirk then tells the story of President Robert 
M. Hutchins’ dismissal of Mr. W. T. Couch, 
director of the University of Chicago Press, 
but apparently the underlying trouble here 
was Mr. Hutchins’ political liberalism rather 
than his educational neo-Thomism. 

On one point Mr. Kirk is clearly not 
consistent. He believes there is less academic 
freedom in public colleges than in private 
ones because they are vulnerable to the 
actions of politicians, whom he characterize: 
as “quarter-educated.” But in discussing 
Communists on faculties he writes, “I think 
that legislative bodies have a right to try 
to prevent members of the community of 
scholars who abuse their privileges from cor- 
rupting the whole body of scholars and the 
nation at large.” He hopes “power of con- 
trol over the excesses of academic freedom” 
will be exercised with “the greatest circum- 
spection and prudence.” How, the reader 
may ask at this point, is circumspection and 
prudence to be expected from the quarter- 
educated? 

This book will do more to advance con- 
servatism than it will to advance academic 
freedom. Political liberalism and conserva- 
tism are not important factors in academic 
freedom. We find both liberals and con- 
servatives among the staunchest defenders 
of that freedom and among those who com- 
promise it. This riding of the author's fa- 
vorite hobbyhorse of conservatism onto the 
field of academic freedom may attract some 
eople to the tradition of Edmund Burke 
and Robert Taft, but if it divides liberals 
and co..servatives where they stand together 
for academic freedom its ¢ffect will be per- 


nicious. 

One final word en Mr. Kirk's style: 
he writes with clarity’ and animation, but 
he is a careless editor. His punctuation at 


as often 
five 


the end of quotations is wrong 
as it is correct, and in two of his 
chapters the order of his footnotes is con- 
fused. 
Davin A. SHANNON 
Teachers College, Colum via 


A Policy for Skilled Manpower, by the 
National Manpower Council. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1954 
299 ppa $4.50. 


This book has much to say about 
ondary education, and it abounds with ad- 
vice for high school teachers and adminis- 
trators. This is new; most other pent 
works on manpower matters have dire 
their educational implications primarily Ww 
the level of higher education. An earlier 
volume from the National Manpower Goun 
cil (A Policy for Scientific and Professio”? 
Manpower, 1953) confined its attention be 
the small fraction of highly specialize’ 
workers who generally hold advanced col- 
lege degrees. i 

The new report, which appeared in n 
December, 1954 is concerned with work 
whose formal education usually stops m 
high school or junior college. People 1n m 
category whose skills are primarily sa 
are called “skilled workers,” of whom ee 
are now somewhat more than 8 million Sse 
the United States. Others, whose skills 2° 
pend mainly upon application of theore 
knowledge, are called ‘technicians. z 
whom the national total is now slightly ie 
than 1 million. Both “skilled workers 3” 
technicians (a total of about nine millio® 
out of a civilian labor force of 64 million) 
come within the purview of the study hos 
under review. 

The importance of skilled workers 
technicians to the American economy F 
easily demonstrated. They build, install, m 
repair electrical equipment in our homi 
airplanes, and the automatic devices ©. 
fill factories and offices. More such worker 
will be needed in the years ahead, and nee 
skills will be required. 


sec- 


cted 


jid- 


kers 
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oO 
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The Manpower Council and its staff set 

about to examine the over-all problem and 
to draft suggestions for achieving this 
needed “strengthening.” The finger points 
repeatedly at the schools. To be sure, the 
book is addressed to whom it may concern, 
and not to schools only. It has special mes- 
sages to the management and personnel 
offices of business and industry, to the lead- 
ers of labor unions, and to government ofh- 
cials. But its main message is to the school- 
men. 
: The sixteen-member Council adopted a 
formal statement of the problem and its 
twenty specific recommendations for ac- 
tion. This statement constitutes Part One 
(pages 9-33) of the book. Part Two (pages 
35-292) reviews the data on which the 
study was based, as reported and inter- 
preted by the research staff of the Council. 
Fhe staff is headed by Henry David, execu- 
tve secretary, and Eli Ginzberg, director 
of research, 

Of the twenty specific recommendations 
the first nine (stated below) are directed 
toward the schools, They urge that: 


1. Local and state governments encourage 
men and women of ability to enter and remain 
in the teaching profession by establishing more 
desirable conditions of employment, including 
Salaries commensurate with their training and 
responsibilities. 

2. Boards of education and school officials 
Concentrate on achieving the key purposes of 
Secondary education—to prepare the individual 
or citizenship, for a worth-while life, and for 
Work—by insuring that all students, excepting 
the small minority unable to profit from it, 
Pursue a conimon ‘program at least through the 
Second year of higie school, which concen- 
trates on teaching them to communicate effec- 
Uvely in writing and speech, to handle ele- 
Mentary mathematical operations, and to apply 
their knowledge to solving the problems they 
Will encounter’in life and work. . 

3- Boards of education and school offic 
Insure that students are permitted to specialize 
' Vocational subjects only after they have cam 
Pleted two years of high school, and that able 
and interested vocational students also are a 
vided with the opportunity to qualify for col- 
ege entrance. 

4 Local and state educational offi 
Cooperation with special advisory commit 
Comprising employer and labor representatives, 


cials, in 
amittees 


critically reappraise existing vocational educa- 
tion programs in order to insure their effective- 
ness in the light of current changes in tech- 
nology, employment standards, and on-the-job 
training practices; the growth of junior and 
community colleges and technical institutes; 
and the training programs of the armed services. 

5- The Congress review existing Federal legis- 
lation providing grants-in-aid for vocational 
education purposes in order to ascertain whether 
the objectives, scale, and methods of allocation 
of funds are enabling the Federal government 
to make the most effective contribution to the 
development of the nation’s resources of skilled 
manpower. 

6. State and local governments and boards of 
education recognize that the provision of essen- 
tial educational and vocational guidance services 
is a major responsibility of secondary education 
by increasing substantially and rapidly the funds 
and staff available for guidance and counseling 
pu rposes. 

7. School officials use their guidance and 
counseling staff primarily for vocational guid- 
ance purposes and, when expanded resources 
of staff and funds permit, also for counseling 
students with personal adjustment problems. 

8. School officials make vocational guidance 
available no later than the ninth year and have 
it continue throughout the high school course, 
and that they sign to the classroom teacher 
major responsibility for helping the student to 
make sound educational and occupational deci- 
sions. fi y 
9. School officials take the lead in their com- 
munities to assure a vigorous cooperative effort, 
in which industry, business, labor, government, 
the armed services, and civic groups participate, 
to provide occupational information and other 
types of assistance essential for effective voca- 


tional guidance. 

The second recommendation is elaborated 
in the text, where it is stressed that high 
schools should place less emphasis on spe- 
cific vocational skills and give more atten- 
tion to reinforcing and continuing elemen- 
tary-school work in reading, writing, and 


arithmetic. . 
The seventh recommendation conveys in 


a mild form the rather startling suggestion 
offered on pages 278 and 282: that it may 
be a practical necessity for schon coun- 
selors to stop dealing with pupils’ problems 
of personal adjustment in order to give 
sufficient time to -vocational counseling. 
Thus, it js said that “the effectiveness of 


vocational guidance max be endangered 
- 
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by the increasingly ambitious goals of the 
guidance movement.” 

The ninth recommendation follows from 
an analysis of the unmet need for wider 
dissemination of occupational information. 
In the text, the authors deplore school coun- 
selors’ ignorance of such information, yet 
when it comes to finding an agent to do 
a job not now being done, they turn to the 
already overburdened school. 

We who work in the field of secondary 
education will doubtless disagree with some 
of the interpretations, emphases, and recom- 
mendations of A Policy for Skilled Man- 
power. But we shall miss the true value 
of the book if we quibble about details and 
fail to grasp its larger message. It shows in 
vivid, concrete terms that our daily work 
with youth has a very real and far-reaching 
bearing on the national welfare. 

Among the eighteen “authors” of the 
report whose names appear on the dust 
jacket (the sixteen members of the Council 
and its two principal staff members), not 
one is an educationist! Yet the book deals 
with issues and practices in secondary edu- 
cation with a firmness and a fairness that 
are bound to command the respect of the 
professionals. 

Wisur F. Murra 
Educational Policies Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Public Educatior Under Criticism, edited 
by C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 
xiv + 414 pp. $4.75. 


The editors of this recent book have 
brought together into one convenient vol- 
ume numerous recent criticisms of the pub- 
lic schools, answers to these criticisms, and 
analyses of their nature and character. Bur 
the work is not merely an anthology. The 
editors have woven their’ selections into a 
meaningful whole, adding their own intro- 
ductory and concluding chapters. 

Thes have also tried to represent the 


whole gamut of recent literature criticizing 
and supporting the schools, relying heavily 
on such guides to periodical literature as 
The Education Index, and have included 
pieces from both professional and lay maga- 
zines. Generally, the sore of charges nade 
of “front 


in the pamphlets and circulars 
ot 


organizations have been omitted so as nor 
to give “aid and comfort to the enemy + 
Yet many rejoinders to and analyses of such 
criticisms are included. It may very well be 
that to have introduced some of the prop? 
ganda of these “front” groups might r 
only have provided more balance ro: me 
volume, but also have pointed up the van 
larities between some of their charges ane 
those of more reputable sources. 
Organizationally, the volume em 
the rationale rather than the reasons for 
public school criticism. The fallacies © 
much such criticism are ruthlessly io mace 
In this respect, the sections on the “hone P 
mentals”? and on religion are particularly 


3 revel 
well-constructed. One wonders, howeve™ 
Or 


phasizes 


why the section on religion lacks that pox 
tion of the 1952 Statement of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference which dubbed the public 
schools “totalitarian” for not being built oP 
sectarian religious principles. f 5s 
The section on the social studies geen” 
to reflect an editorial bias that only mae 
trination and subversion can result wher 
the social sciences become concerned wit 
social reform. In the section on teacher edu 
cation, oft-leveled criticisms seem to be ac 
cepted and then explained ïn terms 
poor teaching conditions. Such biases, hov ë 
ever, might well be inherent in the literatu" 
rather than in the editors’ selections. 3 
The collection is not entirely preoccupi 
with charges against the public sche ie 
There is a section on the causes of pub" 
school criticism and on how to handle 
cism effectively. The social climate frat 
which criticisms arise is also highlight” 
illuminating the basic philosophical di pr 
ences which underlie many of the me 
controversies. On the other hand, the * 
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ume as a whole fails to point out that much 
hostile criticism of 
rooted in undemocratic traditions which 
have themselves grown up alongside of 
American democracy and the American 
public school. 

Recently we have tended to limit what we 
mean by public school criticism to merely 
the hostile kind. One valuable service of this 
type of criticism into 


public education is 


volume is to place this 
perspective with the friendly brand. How- 
ever, the indiscriminate lumping of the two 
types under the title of “criticism” is mis- 
leading. In attempting to be objective, the 
editors have failed to declare their own po- 
sition about some of the “critics.” Yet, their 
point of view is inevitably reflected in the 
selection and organization of their material. 
I heir work would actually have been more 
objective had they more explicitly devel- 
oped their own biases. i 

The discussion of criticisms without an 
attempe to portray the critics also leads to 
some confusion, At times, the editors do 
Point to personalities, as in the case of Hugh 
Frazer's contention that Allen Zoll had little 
to do with the Pasadena affair. Ac other 
times, they also include a short background 
author, Nevertheless, one wonders 
why they do it in some cases and not in 
Others, It would be useful for the reader 
= know, for instance, that the Frank 
Chodoroy who wrote the quoted article, 
Educators Should Be Warned by the Pasa- 
dena Revolt,” for the Saturday Evening 
Post, is also the author of the pamphlet, Pri- 
vate Schools; The Solution to America’s 
Educational Problem, published by Allen 
Zoll’s National Council for American Edu- 
Cation, 

The problem of differentiating the foes 
9f the public school from its friends is to- 
one for educators, but 1t 


di- 


of an 


day an important 
He Not well handled in the volume. The e 
Oe he E EEE four main types: 
se assy eritis Mt? ~~ aleio 
Writ Si professional wiles | tuk tis 
“netig, And outright foes. While their di8- 
no Sinsi between the scholar (who may have 
he ie to educational .problems) and 

“ssional educator (whose business 


I 


uy 


it is to be aware of educational problems) is 
excellent, the four types are not really 
mutually exclusive. Scholars, professional 
writers, and even professional educators can 
be outright foes of the American public 
school. For example, Richard Grant White 
(1821-1885), a noted journalist and philolo- 
gist, and one of America’s foremost Shake- 
spearean scholars, was for years one of the 
staunchest opponents of the American pub- 
lic school system, Professional educators 
with loyalties to private (denominational or 
nondenominational) school systems have 
also often opposed public education. 
Although the editors recognize in one of 
their conclusions that not all opposition to 
public schools comes from disreputable in- 
dividuals, the total volume gives the impres- 
sion that respectable people are necessarily 
honest critics. Educators simply cannot af- 
ford to belittle opposition by depicting it 
as crackpot-inspired. They need to recog- 
nize that there are those who are honestly 
and earnestly opposed to the public schools. 
We err as greatly when we label oppo- 
> as when we label critics 


nents “criti 
“opponents.” 

Despite certain weaknesses inherent in an 
ill-concealed editorial bias, the indiscrimi- 
nate lumping of hostile and friendly criti- 
cism, and the omission of criticisms from 


“front” organizations, the editors have done 
providing this collection 


a great service in Ff 
of primary source material. Every teacher 


and interested citizen can read for him- 
self what W. W. Brickman has called the 
“Charges and Countercharges in American 
Education.” Public Education Under Criti- 
cism ought to find extensive use in teacher- 
preparing institutions. It is the kind of work 
which, if widely read and carefully digested, 
will aid in clearing the hostile atmosphere 
which today surrounds the public school in 
American communities. Given the 


many 


wholehearted support it needs and deserves, 


the Ameri san public school will not fail the 
crust placed t It . 

trust | hi ò Roserr M. Weiss 
i New York City 


w 
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Crucial Issues in Education, edited by 
Henry Ehlers. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1955. 277 ppe $2.25. 


To include in one volume a discussion of 
the critical issues facing education in the 
United States today is a difficult task. To 
go one step beyond and present a fair 
cross section of arguments for and against 
each decisive issue might appear impossible. 
However, the author has succeeded in com- 
piling a well-balanced anthology that should 
prove valuable in any course that includes 
contemporary problems of American edu- 
cation or for the teacher who might want 
a source book in order to keep abreast of 
the present crucial issues. 

The issues selected by the author are 
loyalty, censorship, religious education, ra- 
cial segregation, and progressive education. 
In a sense these are not new in American 
education, yet they are as persistent today 
as they were decades ago. These issues 
are labeled Freedom for Teachers, Free- 
dom for Learners, Religion and Public Edu- 
cation, Racial Segregation in Education, 
Classroom Materials, and Democracy and 
Education. 

The success of any anthology depends on 
the selection of material presented. In this 
respect the book contains many of the most 
outstanding and best-written statements of 
the past decade. Included are Howard Mum- 
ford Jones’s article “We Shall Not Over- 
throw Communism by Suppressing the 
Critical or the C-eative Mind”; the decla- 
ration issued by the American Library As- 
sociation and American Book Publishers 
Council, “Freedom to Read”; a selection 
from Gilbert Highet’s Man’s Unconquer- 

able Mind, entitled “Contemporary Educa- 
tion as Seen by a Classicist”; Henry Steele 
Commager’s article “Our Schools Have 
Kept Us Free”; and William F. Russell’s 
essay “American versus European Policies 
Regarding Communism and Education.” 

In addition to presenting statements of 
opinion, the editor has included, where 
necessary, material to clarify the issue under 
consideration. For example, in the chapter 


© 


concerned with Religion and Public Edu- 
cation, there are two general articles on 
religion in a pluralistic society and recent 
court decisions on the separation of church 
and state. Specific examples of censorship 
in Alabama and California are cited in tae 
chapter concerned with Freedom for Learn- 
ers. A sociological background is offered in 
the chapter dealing with Racial Segregation 
in Education. 

For the college instructor, this anthology 
is particularly useful because of the ques- 
tions and suggested readings included at 
the end of each chapter. While the articles 
and statements in the body of the chapters 
deal with the general issues, the questions 
and suggested readings offer an opportunity 
for broader study of the problem. For in- 
stance, following a general discussion of 
Freedom for Learners, there are questions 


ee ;: The 

and suggested readings in these 2 : pi 
‘ A a al As- 

History of Censorship, Some Political 


pects of Organized Pressure Groups, Gene 
sorship for Different Age Levels, Secrecy 
and Security, Education and Propaganda, 
Competing Values Versus Absolute Values 
a Philosophical Problem: The Relative am 
the Absolute. 

In view of the recent Supreme a 
action, it is regrettable that more materia 
was not included in the chapter concerne 
with Racial Segregation in Education. F ei 
statements are presented and fewer a 
tions and readings listed than in any pone 
chapter. As this is an area in which the 7 
will undoubtedly be extended controversy” 
it should receive a great amount of empha 
sis. Based on two pamphlets by the Sout 
ern Regional Council, the material one 
represents a liberal Southern approach 5 
the problem of segregation. Such an ar 
proach is far removed from the point a 
view of some governors who have eel 
ened to close the entire public school za 
tem to prevent de-segregation. In the Dr 
est of objectivity, would it not have be 
wise to include some of the more aa 
positions held by some opponents of seg" e 
gation? Such statements would give a M° 
realistic picture of the struggle that 1S 
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ing on in the South today. In all fairness 
to the author it is entirely possible that 
these statements came too late to be in- 
cluded in this anthology. 

This book does not give final answers to 
aay of the critical issues discussed. That is 
not .jts purpose. Rather, it presents oppos- 
ing points of view and suggests questions 
and readings by means of which the stu- 
dent can form his own conclusions. It is a 
book intended to stimulate thinking and 
encourage students to do more reading in 
the issues of our times. 

Davin G. SCANLON 
Newark (N. J.) State Teachers 
College 


Bill of Rights Reader. Leading Constitu- 
tional Cases, by Milton R. Konvitz. 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1954. 
591 pp., $6.50. 


This is the most recent volume in the 
Cornell Studies in Civil Liberty. It is a use- 
ful case book for the layman and an in- 
valuable addition to the literature readily 
avaiiable to the general student of American 
life. 

Literally a selection of readings, Bill of 
Rights Reader contains a series of relevant 
excerpts from significant Court decisions in 
the area of civil liberty. The majority of 
the quotations are taken from decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, and from 
cases decided since 1930. Dr. Konvitz has 
made the Reader especially helpful by in- 
cluding concise Statements of the problem 
in each case, and ‘by occasional pertinent 
cross references to other judicial decisions. 
Furthermore, he has taken care to include 
many of those separate or dissenting opin- 
ions which reveal the organic character of 


justice in a denertey, 274 en an 
Prove of greater historical significa 


t . 
1e actual decision itself. san the 
Bill NC cases all pertain, of course, 


of Righ «> selection is not 
ghts, Dr. Konvitz se ie Geld but 


which 


Only Te , 
Y Tepresentative of the who 


also 
Seems focused upon those cases 


one day may prove to have been crucial 
in the evolution of democratic patterns un- 
der the complex conditions of the first half 
of the twentieth century. There is Judge 
Woolsey’s decision on the book Ulysses ir 
1933; the famous reversal of the 1940 Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses case in 1943; the crucial 
decision of the Federal Supreme Court in 
the case against the eleven communists in 
1951, with liberal quotations from both the 
majority and the dissenting position; Justice 
Frankfurter’s analysis and classification of 
cases concerning free speech in 1951; the 
famous “Esquire” case in 1946, which was 
essential to the freedom of the Press; and a 
brief quotation from Justice Warren’s re- 
cent momentous decision on the segrega- 
tion issue. 

As Dr. Konvitz himself acknowledges 
in his Preface, it is surprising not to find 
the names of Holmes and Brandeis in the 
quotations. This omission is partly a reflec- 
tion of the volume’s limitations, partly an 
acknowledgment that these two champions 
of human liberty have had worthy suc- 
cessors in the Supreme Court. 

An appraisal of the value of t 
might properly refer to a quota 
Justice Jackson’s opinion in the Barnette 
Case: 


his Reader 
tion from 


If there is any fixed star in our constitutional 
constellation, it is that no official, high or petty, 
can prescrie what shall be orthodox in poli- 
tics, nationalism, religion, or other matters of 
opinion or force citizens to confess by word or 
act their faith therein. If there are any circum- 


stances which permit an exception, they do not 
now occur to us. 


The Reader may be considered valuable as 
a record of great traditions. In the opinion 
of this reviewer, its chief value will lie in 
serving as a guide through the crises which 
seem likely to confront liberty in the 
United States in the difficult years ahead. 
Ricwarp Boyp Barrou * 
Rutgers University 


: denly about a month 

«typ, Ballou died sud 

fo mpleting thisereview, and the Recorp is 
aivileged to publish it posthumously. 


, 
. 
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The University and Its Publics, by Clar- 
ence A. Schoenfeld. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. 284 pp., $4.00. 


Public relations are here to stay. While 
the term may be everworked, most of us 
have accepted some definition of this broad 
field of institutional relations. Mr. Schoen- 
feld has written a thoughtful public relations 
book, a valuable addition to what is becom- 
ing a rather lengthy list on this subject. He 
says in the preface: 


This book is about the human realities which 
condition university public relations, It is about 
the communication and interpretation of ideas 
and information to all the various specific groups 
of publics which comprise an academic institu- 
tion: and about the communication and inter- 
pretation of information, ideas, and opinions 
from those publics to those guiding the institu- 
non, in an effort to bring the two into har- 
monious and fruitful adjustment. 


However, this is not a book of tricks— 
quite the contrary. The treatment is philo- 
sophical, and in the spirit of this quotation 
from Thomas Jefferson, which appears at 
the front of the book: 


I know no safe depository of the ultimate pow- 
ers of society but the people themselves; and if 
we think them not enlightened cnough to exer- 
cise their control with a wholesome discretion, 
the remedy is not to take it from them, but to 
inform their discretion by education. 


It would improve human relationships in 
our colleges and universities if all faculty 
members took the time to read this book 
and to heed some of its ideas. And it would 
help administrators to understand public 
relations as being essentially “a required 
state of mind and an indispensable tool of 
the academic administrator, as well as a 
balanced way of life..sat once responsible 
and responsive for his entire institution.” 

Here are a few of the chapter titles to 
indicate the scope and emphasis: “The 
Universi: Is for the Students,” “Instruc- 
tion Ranks Every Other Consideration,” 
“The Importance of the Leisure Hour,” 
“The Professor Is the University.” 

Written by a teacher of journalisni, this 


sensible book is both enjoyable and satisfy- 
ing reading. ý 
PauL G. BULGER 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Curriculum Study in Basic Nursing Evu- 
cation, by Ole Sand. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1955. 225 pp. $3. 


This book is a description and an evalua- 
tion of action research conducted by the 
School of Nursing of the University of 
Washington to improve its curriculum and 
instruction. Writing at the end of the third 
year of a five-y 


far program of study, the 
author concentrates upon the way the group 
went about its task. The most important 
anticipated program changes were just be- 
ginning to materialize. The book is directed 
primarily to faculties of other schools of 
nursing that are interested in improving in- 
struction. The curriculum improvement 
procedure employed, however, has much 
wider application. 


A number of important assumptions were 
accepted prior to the launching of the re- 
search, One was that cooperative curricu- 
lum planning involves both an understand- 
ing of the tasks to be accomplished and 
skill in working together to achieve these 
tasks. Another important assumption was 
that knowledge about society and youth an 
general, as well as about nursing as a soc!a 
role and institution, is essential for the de- 
velopment of a basic program in nursing 
education. The general hypotheses that di- 
rected specific aspects of ‘the study were 
derived from modern theory about teach- 
ing and learning and group work. 

Writing about the importance of coopera- 
tion in action research which is undertake" 
to improve instruction, the «author insists 
that redesigning and reconstructing courses 
and teaching methods cannot be done by k 
few researchers or administrators. In this 
project all members of the faculty wer? 
involved to some degree, and in a number 
of instances the student body as well. Th? 
research staff heiped primarily in defining 


y 


problems, planning methods of attack, re- 
viewing progress, and achieving wider un- 
derstanding of the findings and their sig- 
nificance. 

The book is lucidly written. The con- 
sideration of teaching objectives is suf- 
fickently general to be of help to anyone 
teaching in a professional school. The em- 
phasis upon the importance of evidence in 
relation not only to problem definition but 
to every other aspect of the action research 
process as well, is pervasive and wholesome. 
The description of ways and means of 
selecting and organizing learning experi- 
ences in the clinical area is based upon what 
this reviewer believes to be a correct under- 
standing of the dynamics of the teaching- 
learning process. The section relating gen- 
eral and professional education includes a 
clear definition of the latter and implies that 
any sharp differentiation between profes- 
sional and general education must be, in 
most instances, an abstraction. The role that 
the humanities, the social sciences, and the 
natural sciences should play in the profes- 
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sional education of nurses is persuasively 
described. 

The last three chapters in Curriculum 
Study in Basic Nursing Education are par- 
ticularly interesting because of their broad 
implications. One is a tnoughtful considera- 
tion of evaluation, which is strongly influ- 
enced by the point of view developed by 
Ralph W. Tyler. In the final two chapters 
the author first analyzes the way the faculty 
is working together and describes the role 
of the research staff. These three areas are 
named as ones that must be stressed during 
the three remaining years of the study: 
(1) the development, definition, and de- 
scription of truly creative learning experi- 
ence, (2) evaluation based upon appraisal 
devices congruent to the particular sorts 
of changes sought, and (3) the development 
of more nearly adequate bench marks, to 
make possible comparisons of students in 
the research program with graduate nurses 
and with students in other schools. 

SrepHen M. Corey 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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